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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Depart>ient  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

WasJiingtonj  October  24,  1881, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  the  year  1881. 

In  the  outset,  I  desire  to  urge  with  earnestness  the  absohite  neces- 
sity for  a  thorough  and  radical  change  of  the  Indian  policy  in  some 
respects,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  touch  upon  points  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  more  at  length  hereafter  under  special  headings. 

It  is  claimed  and  admitted  by  all  that  the  great  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  render  tshem  such  assistance  in 
kind  and  degree  as  will  make  them  self-supporting,  and  yet  I  think 
no  one  will  deny  that  one  part  of  our  policy  is  calculated  to  pix>duce 
the  very  opi)osite  residt.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  the  system  of  gathering  the  Indians  in  bands  or  tribes  on 
reserv^ations  and  carrying  to  them  victuals  and  clothes,  thus  relie\ing 
them  of  the  necessity  of  labor,  never  will  and  never  can  civilize  them. 
Labor  is  an  essential  element  in  producing  civilization.  If  white  men 
were  treated  as  we  treat  the  Indians  the  result  would  certainly  be  a  race 
of  worthless  vagabonds.  The  greatest  kindness  the  government  can  be- 
stow upon  the  Indian  is  to  teach  him  to  labor  for  his  own  siii)port,  thus 
developing  his  true  manhood,  and,  as  a  (fonstHpience,  making  him  self- 
rel.\ing  and  self-supporting. 

We  are  expending  annually  over  one  million  dollars  in  feeding  and 
clothing  Indians  where  no  treaty  obligation  exists  for  so  doing.  This 
is  simply  a  gratuity,  and  it  is  presumed  no  (uie  will  (piestion  the  expe- 
tliency  or  the  right  of  the  government,  if  it  bestows  gratuities  upon 
Indians,  to  make  labor  of  some  useful  sort  a  condition  prex^edent  to 
sii<»h  gift,  especially  when  all  f)f  the  products  of  such  labor  go  to  tlie 
Indian.  To  domesticate  and  civilize  wild  Indians  is  a  noble  work,  the 
accomplishment  of  whiiih  should  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  any  nation. 
Hut  to  allow  them  to  drag  along  year  after  year,  and  generation  after 
generation,  in  their  old  superstitions,  laziness,  and  filth,  when  we  have 
the  [)ower  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  would  be  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  our  government.    The  past  experience  of  this  government 
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with  it^  Indians  has  clearly  established  some  points  which  ought  to  be 
useful  as  guides  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  Indian  history  and 
the  effect  of  contact  of  Indians  with  civilization,  who  is  not  well  satis- 
fied that  one  of  two  things  must  eventually  take  place,  to  wit,  either 
civilization  or  extermination  of  the  Indian.  Savage  and  civilized  life 
cannot  live  and  prosper  on  the  same  ground.  One  of  the  two  must  die. 
If  the  Indians  are  to  be  civilized  and  become  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people,  which  is  certainly  the  object  and  intention  of  our  government, 
they  must  learn  our  language  and  adopt  our  modes  of  life.  We  are 
fifty  millions  of  people,  and  they  are  only  one-fourth  of  one  million. 
The  few  must  yield  to  the  many.  We  cannot  reasonably  exi>ect  them 
to  abandon  their  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  living,  and  adopt  ours,  with 
any  hope  of  speedy  success  as  long  as  we  feed  and  clothe  them  without 
any  effort  on  their  part. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  case  it  is  only  the  non-laboring  tribes  that  go  upon  the  war-path, 
and  the  stubborn  facts  of  history  compel  me  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment is  largely  to  blame  for  this. 

The  peaceable  and  industrious  Indian  has  had  less  consideration  than 
the  turbulent  and  vicious.  One  instance  in  proof  of  this  can  be  found 
at  this  moment  in  the  case  of  the  White  River  Utes  (the  murderers  of 
Meeker)  and  the  Utes  on  the  Uintah  Reservation.  The  White  River 
Utes  have  just  been  moved  to  the  Uintah  Reservation  alongside  of  the 
peaceable  Uintah  Utes.  We  feed  the  White  River  munlerers  and 
compel  the  peaceable  Uintahs  to  largely  care  for  themselves.  This 
course  induces  the  Indians  to  believe  that  if  they  are  to  get  favors 
from  the  government  tliey  must  refuse  to  work,  refuse  to  be  orderly 
and  peaceable,  and  must  commit  some  depredations  or  murder,  and  then 
a  commission  will  be  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  and  pay  them  in 
goods,  provisions,  and  money  to  behave  themselves.  This  looks  to  an 
Indian  very  much  like  rewarding  enemies  and  punishing  friends,  and 
gives  him  a  singular  idea  of  our  Christian  civilization  and  our  manner 
of  administering  justice,  which  has  so  much  the  api)earance  of  reward- 
ing vice  and  punishing  virtue. 

Another  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  is 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  give  the  Indian  land  in  severalty,  and 
to  give  it  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  know  that  it  is  his.  He  has 
learned  by  painful  experience  that  a  small  piece  of  pai)er  called  scrip 
is  not  good  for  much  as  a  title  to  land.  He  has  again  and  again  ear- 
nestly solicited  the  government  to  give  him  a  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  that 
he  might  make  for  himself  a  home.  These  requests  have,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  been  neglected  or  refused,  and  this  is  true  even  in  cases 
where,  by  treaty  stii)ulations,  the  government  agreed  to  give  the  Indian 
a  patent  for  his  land.  Under  this  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Indian  is  slow  to  cultivate  the  soil.     He  says,  when  urged 
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to  do  SO,  that  he  has  no  heart  to  do  it,  when  in  a  month  or  a  year  he 
may  be  moved,  and  some  white  man  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  frnit  of 
his  labor.  That  is  the  way  the  Indian  talks,  and  that  is  the  way  a 
whit^j  man  would  talk  under  similar  circumstances. 

Another  just  cause  of  comidaint  which  the  Indians  have  is  that  in 
our  treaties  with  them,  in  some  instances,  we  apee  to  ^v  e  them  so  many 
pounds  of  beef,  flour,  coffee,  suji^ar,  &c.,  and  then  a  certain  sum  of  money 
is  appropriat<id  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise,  which  sum  so 
appropriated  (as  is  the  case  the  present  year,  because  of  the  increased 
l^rice  of  beef,  &c.)  will  not  buy  the  pounds ;  consequently,  the  Indians 
do  not  get  what  was  promised  them.  This  they  construe  as  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  doing  some- 
thing wrong  themselves ;  and  thus  troubles  of  a  serious  and  extensive 
nature  frequently  arise.  This  would  all  be  avoided  if  appropriations 
were  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  contingencies,  and  such  appropria- 
tions would  not  interfere  with  or  violate  the  rules  of  strict  economy  ; 
for  any  surplus  (if  there  should  be  any)  would  be  turned  into  the  Treas- 
ury, as  is  always  done,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  an  unex- 
pended balance  remains  of  any  particular  appropriation.  This  would 
be  keeping  our  contracts  to  the  letter,  and  would  inspire  confidence 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  for  our  government,  and  give 
him  no  excuse  for  wrong-doing. 

But  I  am  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ultimate  and  final  success 
never  can  be  reached  without  adding  to  all  other  means  and  appliances 
the  location  of  each  family,  or  adult  Indian  who  has  no  family,  on  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land  which  they  may  call  their  own  and 
hold  by  a  title  as  good  and  strong  a«  a  United  States  patent  can  make 
it.  Let  it  be  inalienable  for,  say,  twenty  years ;  give  the  Indian  teams, 
implements,  and  tools  amply  sufficient  for  farming  purjioses ;  give  him 
seeil,  food,  and  clothes  for  at  least  one  year ;  in  short,  give  him  every 
facility  for  making  a  comfortable  living,  and  then  compel  him  to  depend 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  Let  the  laws  that  govern  a 
white  man  govern  the  Indian.  The  Indian  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  if  he  exi)ect8  to  live  and  prosper  in  this  country  he  must  learn 
the  English  langimge,  and  leani  to  worh  The  language  will  enable  him 
to  transact  his  business  understandingly  with  his  white  neighbors,  and 
his  labor  will  enable  him  to  provide  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  for  himself  and  family.  The  policy  thus  indicated  will  in  a  few 
yeai's  rid  the  government  of  this  vexed  "  Indian  question,"  making  the 
Indian  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  himself  and  country,  which, 
judging  the  future  by  the  past,  will  never  be  done  by  the  present 
policy. 

REMOVAL   OF   THE  MESCALERO   APACHES. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  Indians  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  have  always  been  tnmblesome  and  difficult  to  manage. 
Lawless  Indians,  belonging  to   no  particular  reservation,  and  des- 
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perate  white  men  compose  bamls  of  maraiiders  who  commit  deprecia- 
tions and  when  pursued  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  remove 
the  Mescalero  Apaches,  and  eventually  all  other  Indians,  north  of  the 
center  line  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  The  removal  of  the  Mescaleros 
would  not  seem  to  be  difficult  of  accomplishment,  inasmuch  as  a  special 
Indian  agent,  who  was  recently  dispatched  to  their  agency  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  ascertaining  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  removal,  reports 
them  as  expressing  a  willingness  to  remove  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation 
on  the  north  line  of  Kew  Mexico. 

For  the  i>ast  five  years  the  office  has  been  importuned  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  removal  of  the  Mescaleros  from  their  present  reservation 
and  settle  them  permanently  on  some  other  reserve,  where  they  can  be 
more  easily  guarded  and  will  be  far  less  liable  to  commit  depredations. 
The  citizens  of  !N^ew  Mexico  and  Texas  have  urged  this,  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  regarded  such  a  movement  as  indispensable  to 
the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  the  welfare  and  good  conduct  of  the 
Indians.  The  county  of  Lincoln,  in  which  this  reservation  is  situated, 
has  for  a  population  the  Aery  worst  elements  that  can  be  found  in  the 
Territory  or  upon  the  borders  of  Mexico — Spanish  and  Mexican  reftigees 
from  justice,  outlaws  from  the  States,  &c.  In  brief,  as  stated  by  Inspector 
Watkins,  who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  affairs  in  that  section 
and  that  reservation  in  1878,  "the  whole  county  of  Lincoln  is  under 
the  control  of  cut-throats  and  thieves."  lie  was  also  of  the  opinion, 
concurred  in  by  i<iany  others  who  have  been  personally  cognizant  of 
affairs  there,  that  a  large  share  of  the  crimes  committed  by  this  class 
of  settlers  are  charged  to  the  Indians.  There  is  abundant  evidence  be- 
fore the  office  to  show  that  these  outlaws  have  for  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  enticing  the  Indians  to  go  out  upon  their  raids,  &;c.,  and  are 
the  recipients  of  their  plunder.  Indians  under  such  circumstances  and 
with  such  surroundings  Avill  not  progress  very  far  in  civilization.  The 
result  lias  been  that  over  one-half  of  these  Indians  within  the  past  five 
years  have  been  scattered  and  exterminated;  depredations  have  been 
committed  by  them,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by 
the  government  in  military  operations  against  them. 

.  Two  inspectors  and  one  special  agent  within  the  past  six  ^or  eight 
months  have  visited  this  reserA^e,  and  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Indians  should  be  removed.  The  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  It  is  overrun  with  prospectors  for  mining  purposes, 
&c.,  and  luinierous  claims  liave  been  taken,  many  of  them  antedating 
the  establishment  of  the  reservation,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove 
the  claimants  without  much  litigation  and  large  expenditure  of  money 
for  their  improvements. 

To  guard  these  40D  Indians  and  prevent  them  from  going  into  South- 
ern New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Old  Mexico  three  companies  of  cavalry 
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and  one  of  infantry  are  stationed  some  40  miles  north  of  the  agency,  at 
Fort  Stanton,  where  large  expenditures  have  been  made  for  barracks, 
buildings,  &c.  If  the  Indians  are  removed  these  troops  will  not  be 
needed  there,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  money  would  be  saved  to  the 
government  annually.  Because  of  the  contemplated  removal  no  im- 
provements have  been  made  upon  the  reservation  to  any  extent  for  some 
time;  but  if  the  Indians  remain  there  for  any  considerable  time  longer, 
buildings  will  have  to  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  (the 
agent  estimates  their  cost  at  $6,000)  which  must  ultimately  be  aban- 
doned, for  no  one  believes  that  this  reservation  cap  be  a  permanent 
home  for  these  Indians.  If  removed  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  one 
agent  can  take  charge  of  the  two  bands,  Mescaleros  and  Jicarillas  (the 
former  affiliate  well  with  most  of  the  latter  and  have  intermarried),  and 
the  cost  of  removal  will  be  less  than  the  proposed  expenditure  for  build- 
ings and  for  troops  to  guard  the  Indians  where  they  are. 

The  agent  of  the  Mescaleros  and  our  special  agent  advised  the  office, 
when  the  removal  to  the  Jicarilla  Reserv^ation  was  first  contemplated, 
that  the  military  at  Fort  Stanton  and  certain  persons  who  have  large 
contracts  with  that  branch  of  the  service  would  prevent  such  removal 
if  possible ;  and,  as  predicted,  these  influences  are  now  busily  at  work 
to  prolong  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  which  for  the  past  ten  years 
have  existed  in  Southern  New  Mexico,  to  continue  the  large  expendi- 
tures resulting  therefrom,  and  to  prevent  the  government  from  settling 
the  question  now  and  permanently. 

The  Indian  problem  is  at  best  difficult  of  solution;  but  by  removing 
the  Indians  from  unfavoral^le  surroundings  and  bad  men,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  long  steip  will  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  success. 

INDIAN   DISTURBANCES   IN   NEW  MEXICO   AND   ARIZONA. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  recent  Indian 
disturbances  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  which  are  the  only  Indian 
disturbances  of  any  magnitude  that  have  occurred  during  the  year  and 
which  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  accounts  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  destruction  of  Victoria  and  his  band  in 
Old  Mexico,  in  October,  1880,  Indian  raids  in  Xew  Mexico  ceased ;  but 
last  summer  depredations  and  murders  again  began,  chiefly  in  So(?orro 
County,  which  were  charged  to  the  "  remnant  of  Victoria's  band."  It 
was  known  that  a  portion  of  that  band,  by  their  temporary  absouce 
from  the  main  body  at  the  time  of  the  fight  with  Victoria,  saved  them- 
selves from  destruction  or  capture.  This  *'  remnant,"  under  Chief  Nana, 
naturally  became  a  nucleus  for  renegade  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  their  number,  which  General  Terrasas  reported  as  30,  has 
been  reported  this  last  summer  as  about  seventy.  They  have  been 
again  followed  up  by  troops  and  chased  toward  Sonora. 

The  following  extract  from  report  of  Agent  Llewellyn,  dated  July 
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2S,  1881,  would  sliow  that  the  return  of  these  Indians  to  a  marauding 
life  was  not  wholly  without  excuse  : 

As  to  who  these  ladians  are,  I  can  assure  the  Department  that  they  are  not  from  this 
agency,  at  least  have  not  been  here  for  over  one  year ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
belong  here,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  San  Carlos  scoats  and  the  soldiers,  they  would 
have  come  into  the  agency  at  least  two  weeks  ago. 

It  seems  that  some  few  month?  since  a  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Army,  then  sta- 
tioned here,  gave  a  written  permit  to  three  Indians  at  this  agency  to  go  to  Old  Mexico  and 
bring  back  here  a  party  of  their  friends  whom  they  claimed  had  left  at  the  time  of  the  Vic- 
toria troubles.  This  party  were  due  here  three  weeks  ago,  and  at  that  time  attempted 
to  come  in,  but  were  chased  and  driven  into  the  mountains  thirty  miles  from  the 
agency  to  the  south.  Since  that  time  they  have  made,  according  to  the  statement  of* 
one  of  the  packers  for  the  scouts,  who  is  now  at  this  agency  badly  wounded,  three  in- 
effectual efforts  to  get  into  the  agency,  being  prevented  each  time  by  the  sconts  and 
soldiers ;  finding  that  theyoonld  not  return  to  the  agency,  as  they  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve they  conld,  they  commenced  to  go  on  the  war-path.  I  learn  on  good  authority 
that  there  are  abont  seventy  Indians  in  this  party. 

In  June  and  July  reports  that  these  ^^hostiles"  were  being  driven 
by  General  Hatch  towards  Arizona  caused  some  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  San  Carlos  agent  and  the  military  in  the  vicinity  of  that  reserva- 
tion, lest  the  hostiles  might  cause  disaffection  among  a  few  of  the  In- 
dians there  who  were  related  to  the  renegades,  and  various  precau- 
tions were  taken  and  preparations  made  to  resist  any  attack.  These 
fears,  however,  were  not  realized,  and,  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  San  Carlos  Indians  seem  to  have  had  no  part  whatever 
in  the  Indian  raids  in  New  Mexico;  on  the  contrary,  at  different  times 
they  have  had  no  small  share  in  the  scouting  carried  on  against  them. 

In  1875  the  Camp  Apache  Agency,  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  San  Carlos  reserve,  was  abolished,  and  the  White  Mountain  Apa- 
ches belonging  thereto,  about  1,800  in  number,  were  turned  over  to  the 
San  Carlos  agent.  Most  of  them  were  removed  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  reserve  and  located  on  the  Gila  (where  a  sub-agency  was  estab- 
lished), and  regularly  rationed;  but  some,  preferring  to  take  the  chance 
of  self-support  on  their  old  hunting-grounds,  remained  behind,  and 
were  gradually  rejoined  by  others  until  they  numbered  between  600 
and  700,  whose  headquarters  were  on  Cibicu  Creek,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  reserve,  about  -40  miles  from  the  agency  and  30  from  Camp  Apa- 
che. In  June  last,  considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  among 
these  Indians  by  the  proposition  of  a  medicine-man  named  Nock-a-de- 
klenny,  at  the  expense  of  large  gifts  of  horses,  blanket^,  &c.,  to  bring 
to  life  again  some  chiefs  who  had  died  a  few  months  previous.  The 
agent  remonstrated  with  the  Indians  on  the  ground  of  the  folly  of  the 
thing  and  the  waste  of  their  goods,  but  they  decided  to  wait  till  the  time 
specified,  and  in  case  the  *' resurrection"  failed,  to  demand  the  resto- 
ration of  their  property.  Whether  he  desired  only  to  appease  the  In- 
dians for  his  failure,  or  whether  he  intended  to  bring  about  a  revolt, 
cannot  ba  known ;  but  when  Xock  a  de  klenny  announced  that  the 
spirits  had  notified  him  that  the  dead  warriors  could  not  return  to  the 
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country  until  the  wliites  had  left  it,  anil  fixed  the  date  of  their  leavin«f 
at  the  time  of  the  corn  harvest,  it  was  feared  both  by  the  agent  and 
the  military  authorities  at  Camp  A]>ache  that  the  medicine  man  was 
working  upon  tlie  superstitions  of  the  Indians  to  bring  about  an  out- 
break, or  would  bring  them  into  such  a  condition  tliat  they  could  easily 
l>e  induced  to  join  in  any  demonstration  made  by  hostiles  from  New 
Mexico. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  military  should  arrest  the  man 
at  a  *' medicine-dance"  which  he  proi)osed  to  hold  at  Camp  Apache  on 
August  20th.  The  dance  having  failed  to  come  off,  Colonel  Carr,  com- 
manding post,  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Nock  a  de  klenny  that  he 
wanted  to  see  him  on  the  following  Sunday.  Only  an  evasive  reply 
being  received,  he  started  on  Monday,  August  29th,  with  6  officers, 
79  soldiers,  and  23  Indian  scouts  for  the  Indian  village,  reached  there 
the  following  day,  and  arrested  Nock  a  de  klenny,  who  surrendered 
quietly,  professing  no  desire  or  intention  of  attempting  escape.  But  as 
the  troops  were  making  camp  for  the  night,  their  own  Indian  scouts 
^nd  many  other  Indians  opened  fire  on  them.  A  sharp  fight  ensued, 
the  medicine-man  was  killed,  the  Indians  repulsed,  and  the  command 
reached  the  post  the  next  day,  to  be  again  attaciked  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  already  killed  eight  men  on  the  road  to  Camp  Thomas  and  run 
oft'  some  stock.  The  loss  in  the  two  fights  was  II  kiUed  and  3  wounded. 
The  mutinous  scouts  were  themsehes  White  Mountain  Apaches,  and 
though  a  few  of  them  are  exonerated  from  complicity  in  the  treachery, 
it  is  believed  that  most  of  them  left  the  post  with  no  intention  of  aiding 
in  the  an^est  of  the  medicine-man. 

Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  Camp  Apache  and  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  agency,  and  preparations  miwle  for  an  attack  at  either 
point.  The  White  Mountain  Indians,  however,  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering the  folly  of  their  action,  and  came  into  the  agency  and  sub- 
agency  in  small  parties,  where  they  were  required  to  surrender  to 
military  officers  unconditionally,  except  that  they  asked  and  were 
promised  a  fair  trial  for  their  individual  crimes.  Six  days'  notice  was 
given  throughout  the  reserve  that  a  "peace  line"  would  be  declared 
on  the  reserve  September  21st,  outside  of  whose  limits  all  Indians  found 
would  be  considered  hostile,  with  the  exception  of  Pedro's  band  near 
Camp  Apache.  On  the  20th  of  September  the  five  chiefs  who  had  been 
leadei-s  in  the  affair  surrendered,  and  during  the  ensuing  week  GO  of 
their  principal  men  followed  their  example.  Several  of  the  mutinous 
v^couts  had  been  arrested  and  brought  in  by  the  agency  Indian  police 
force  and  delivered  up  to  the  military,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month 
nearly  all  were  in  or  accounted  for,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  proceed  with  the  trials. 

It  appears,  however,  that  chiefs  George  and  Bonito,  who  had  come 
in  to  the  subagency,  and  had  gone  with  Issue  Clerk  Hoag  to  Camp 
Thomas,  and  there  surrendered  to  Gren.  Wilcox,  September  25,  had  been 
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paroled  by  that  officer  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  subagency.  Sep- 
tember 30,  Colonel  Biddle,  wltli  some  trooi)8,  was  sent  to  the  subagency 
to  take  them  and  their  bands  back  to  Thomas.  Unfortunately  this  was 
issue  day,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians  were  assembled.  They  agreed 
to  go  as  soon  as  the  issue  of  beef  (which  was  then  in  progress)  had  been 
made,  but  later  in  the  afternoon  sent  word  that  the  troops  need  not 
wait  for  them  as  they  would  follow  soon  with  Issue  Clerk  Hoag.  Colonel 
Biddle  rei)lied  that  they  must  go  at  once,  and  started  his  command  to- 
wards George's  camp,  whereupon  he  and  Bonito  fled  to  the  Chiricahuas 
and  so  alarmed  them  that  during  the  night  74  Chiricahuas,  including 
women  and  children,  fled  from  the  reserve,  leaving  much  of  their  stock 
behind.  The  troops  followed  and  are  reported  to  have  overtaken  and 
attacked  them.  In  their  flight  the  Indians  have  captured  8  teams  and 
killed  6  teamsters.  Bonito  went  with  them.  These  are  some  of  the 
very  Indians  who  under  chief  "  Juh  "  were  induced  by  Cai>tain  Haskell, 
to  come  in  from  Old  Mexico  in  January'  last.  The  following,  from  Agent 
Tifl[*aiiy,  shows  that  these  Indians  were  not  concerned  in  the  White 
Mountain  troubles,  and  that  their  flight  was  occasioned  by  fear,  not 
hostility : 

These  bauds  bave  been  perfectly  quiet  during  tbe  whole  White  Mountain  trouble. 
They  have  been  reported  out  on  the  war-jiath  in  New  Mexico  and  committing  depreda- 
tions all  over  the  couutry,  but  every  time  inquiry  has  been  made  the  chiefs  and  men 
have  always  been  found  in  their  camps,  and  on  two  occasions  they  were  in  the  agency 
office  talking  to  me  when  telegrams  arrived  as  to  their  whereabouts;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  R.  S.  Gardner,  Indian  inspector,  was  present.  Ten  days  or  thereabouts 
before  the  present  outbreak  they  came  to  me  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  what  so 
many  troops  meant  about  the  agencies.  I  explained  it  to  them  and  told  them  to  bave 
no  fear,  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  peaceable  would  be  molested  in  any 
way.  They  said  they  had  been  out  on  the  war-path  and  had  come  in  in  good  faith 
and  were  contented,  that  they  did  not  want  war  or  to  fight.  The  only  xilace  they 
would  fight  was  if  the  White  Mountains  would  come  to  the  agency  or  subagency  they 
would  fight  them  there. 

They  inquired  if  the  movements  of  troops  had  anything  to  do  with  what  they  had 
done  in  Mexico.  I  assured  them  it  had  not.  They  shook  bands,  much  delighted 
and  went  back.  Then  the  military  move  was  made  on  tbe  subagency  to  arrest  Chiefs 
George  and  Bonito,  of  White  Mountain  Indians,  and  Issue  Clerk  Hoag  at  subagency, 
who  has  been  very  efficient  and  judicious  in  all  this  trouble,  tells  me  that  they  were 
literally  scared  away  by  this  movement  of  troops. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  loyalty  shown  by  five-sixths  of 
the  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  reserve.  They  have  rendered  invaluable 
and  hazardous  service  as  police  and  scouts,  in  finding,  arresting,  and 
guarding  the  guilty  ones,  and  as  messengers  for  both  agent  and  military 
when  communication  was  interrupted  by  the  cutting  of  the  telegi*aph 
wires. 

GENERAL   STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  show : 
First.  The  distribution  of  i)opulation. 

Second.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures  from  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1880  and  the  present  year. 
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XI 


Thiixi.  The  work  accomplished  and  the  gain  made  during  the  year 
by  the  Indians  of  the  country  in  the  way  of  farming,  stock-raising, 
house-building,  &c. 

Population. — According  to  the  last  annual  report,  the  number  of  In- 
dians in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  was  255,958;  the 
present  number  is  261,851,  an  increase  of  nearly  six  thousand,  which  is 
probably  largely  accounted  for  by  the  more  accurate  census  taken  dur- 
ing this  year,  and  by  the  surrender  and  retiun  to  their  agencies  of  the 
Sioux  who,  under  Sitting  Bull,  have  been  living  in  Canada  since  1877. 
These  are  distributed  among  08  agencies  established  in  the  following 
States  and  Territories : 


States  and  Territories. 


ii 


SB 


I 


Ari7-^nA     T^..-,^... T- 

1 

Califoruia    , .! 

Colorado ' 

Dakota 1 

Idaho ' 

IndiaD  Territory .  .. 

Indian  Territory  (5  civilized  tribes) 

Kansas , 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota » 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  (incladiug  Jicarilla  subagency) 

New  York 

Oregon 

UtaA 

Washington  Territorj* 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


4  I 

i! 

3 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 
7 
9 
1 


JL8,690 
4;  761 
2,600 

30,608 
3,583 

18, 395 

59,  277 

732 

355 

9,795 

6,126 

80,519 
4,222 
7,811 

26,665 

5,235 

4,119 

474 

13, 137 
7,2r»0 
8,063 


Total. 


68     246,417 


Those  Indians  not  under  the  control  of  the  agents  of  the  government, 
numbering  15,434,  are  principally  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho, 
and  Utah,  and  in  the  States  of  California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  North  Car- 
olina, Oregon,  and  Wisconsin. 

Expenditures, 


Objects  uid  pOTposes  for  which  the  appropriations  have  been  expended. 


1880. 


288L 


Amount  appropriated. 


4. 674  573  44  |    4, 418, 380  76 


Pay  of  Indian  agents 

Fay  of  special  agents 

Pay  of  interprewrs 

BolIdingB  at  agencies  and  repairs 

Vaccination  of  Indians 

Kedicines  and  medical  supplies 

Annaity  goods 

SobeiatAnee  supplies 

Agricaltoral  ana  miscellaneous  supplies. 
Expenses  of  transportion  and  storage.... 


76, 589  13 

3, 917  58 

21, 696  97 

40, 715  91 

192  00 

17, 273  08 

477, 370  39 

1,867,348  87 

418,487  94 

309,324  80 


89,  493  15 

3,897  2} 

24.555  53 

42, 147  89 

404  34 

15, 974  51 

584,825  47 

.,  804, 505  88 

291,450  42 

284,680  73 
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Expenditures — Continued . 


Objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  appropriAtions  have  been  expended.  1880.  1881. 


ParchaAe  and  inspection  of  annaity  eoods  and  snpplies $17, 941  97  '  $21, 662  80 

Advertising  expenses  and  telegrapoing 5,478  05  <  8,347  99 

Payment  of  annuities  In  money 281,356  57  I  306,987  84 

Paymentof  regnlar  employes  at  acrencies 307.468  41  !  335,458  85 

Payment  of  temporary  employes  at  agencies 16,786  16  17,302  37 

Snpportof  schools |  15;»,41l  76  )  208,996  47 

To  promote  ci^'iU^ation  among  IndianH  generally,  incladlng  Indian  labor. .  73,  647  88  117, 574  44 

Traveling  expanses  of  Indian  agents 16,308:^3  13,902  52 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  agents 2,995  25  i  1,129  76 

Incidental  expenses  of  agencies 1  6,  786  18  I  3, 357  39 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  scouts,  and  equipments 48,2^4  46  6*3,442  30 

Presents  to  Indians 1.030  00  i  30  00 

Survey  of  Indian  reservations l  251  28 

Pay  and  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors . 10,744  56  19,779  43 

Expenses  or  Indian  commissioners 13,265  98  8,300  Oa 

Agricultural  improvements 4,626  10  11,235  46 

Miscellaneous 12,274  00  7,610  29 

In  hands  of  agents  at  date  of  thisreport 134,716  01  16.489  58 

Total  amount  expended  from  all  appropriations i  4, -204, 271  73  4,287,323  74 

Balance  unexpended  at  date  of  thisreport !  335,585  70  ,  184,507  44 


A  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  the  two  years  shows  that  during 
the  cnrrent  year  particular  effort  has  been  made  to  push  forward  the 
educational  interests  of  the  service,  and  to  advance  the  process  of 
civilizing  the  Indian  by  inducing  him  to  labor,  i)aying  him  therefor. 
A  large  part  of  the  items  of  "expenses  of  transportation,  &c.," 
$284,680.73,  and  "  to  promote  civilization,  &c.,''  $117,574.44,  has  been 
paid  to  Indians  for  services  which  formerly  were  perfolined  by  white 
contractors.  The  willingness  exhibited  by  the  Indians  to  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits  is  constantly  increasing,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  connected  with  the  service.  Again,  a  comparison 
shows  clearly  that  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated is  had  from  year  to  year,  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of 
agents  at  the  date  of  this  report  being  only  $16,489.58,  against 
$134,716.01  at  a  con^esponding  date  last  year;  and  a  balance  remain- 
ing on  the  books  of  this  office  of  only  $184,507.44  against  $335,585.70  the 
previous  year. 

A  table  in  detail  of  expenditures  from  each  separate  item  of  api>ro- 
l)riation  will  be  found  on  page  253  of  this  report. 

ReeuliB  of  Indian  labor. 


INMANB  EXCLUSIVE  OF  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBB8. 


Number  of  acres  broken  by  Indians 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 

Number  of  bushels  of  com  raised 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised. 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 

Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut 

Number  of  horses  owned 

Number  of  cattle  owned 

Number  of  swine  owned 

Number  of  sheep  owned 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1 
24,270 

27, 105 

29,558 

157,056 

168.340 

205.367 

328,637 

408,812 

451.  479 

643,286 

604, 103 

517.  642 

189,054 

224,899 

34.3,  444 

390,608  1 

375, 843 

488,792 

48,333  1 

75, 745 

7«,  763 

199,732 

211,981 

188,402 

68,894 

78.939 

80.684 

32,537 

40.381 

43,913 

863,525 

864,216  1  977.017 
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Be^ulta  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


1879. 


1880. 


1681. 


IXDiAifs  EXCLU8IVB  OF  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TBI BEd— Continued. 


H  umber  of  houses  occupied 

Number  of  Indian  houses  built  during  the  year 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices  ^ho  have  been  learning  trades., 


FIVl  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Number  of  acres  cultivated 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised 

Number  uf  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised. 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 

Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  raised 

Number  of  horses  owned 

Number  of  mules  owned 

Number  of  cattle  owned 

Number  of  swine  owned 

Number  of  sheep  owned 


11,634 

1, 211 

185 


273.000 
565.400 
2,015,000 
200.000 
336.700 
176,500 
10.530  I 
4.'),  500  ' 
5,500 
872,000 
190.  OUO 
32,400  , 


12,507 

12,893 

1.639 

1,409 

358 

456 

314.398 

348,000 

336,424 

105,000 

2,  346. 042 

616,000 

124, 568 

74,300 

595,000 

305,000 

125.500 

161,  500 

16,800 

(*) 

61,453 

64.600 

5,138 

6,150 

297,  040 

370,000 

400,282 

455,000 

34,034 

.33,  400 

*  Not  reported. 

The  decrease  in  quantities  raised  by  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  is  largely  attributable  to  the  long-continued  season  of  drought. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulations  and 
otherwise,  are  entirely  insufficient,  and  unless  an  additional  amount  is 
appropriated  this  winter,  this  office  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  the 
work  of  civilization,  and  want  of  funds  may  lead  to  serious  difficulties. 
Owing  to  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter  the  price  paid  for  beef  for 
the  fiscal  year  1882  is  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that  paid  last  year,  which, 
taking  into  consideration  that  this  office  purchases  nearly  40,000,000 
pounds  gross,  makes  a  diflference  of  $400,000  for  that  article  alone.  In 
some  instances  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  provides  a  specific  amount 
of  clothing  or  subsistence  to  be  furnished  them,  yet  Congress  in  almost 
every  instance  fails  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions. The  agreement  made  with  the  Sioux,  dated  February  28, 1877, 
provides  in  article  5  as  follows : 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  oessioo  of  territory  and  rights,  and  upon  fall  com- 
pHance  with  each  and  every  obligation  assamed  by  the  said  Indians,  the  United  States 
does  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  in  the  work  of  civil- 
ization, to  famish  to  them  schools  and  instruction  in  mechanical  and  agricnltural  arts, 
as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868;  also  to  provide  the  said  Indians  with  subsistence 
consisting  of  a  ration  for  each  individnal  ot  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  (or  in  lieu 
thereof  one-half  pound  of  bacon),  one-half  pound  of  flour,  and  one-half  pound  of  corn  ; 
and  for  every  100  rations  four  pounds  of  coffee,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three  pounds 
of  beans,  or  in  lieu  of  said  articles  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 
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On  a  basis  of  25,000  Indians  (the  reports  of  the  agents  give  a  i>oi)n- 
lation  of  over  25,000,  including  2,800  turned  over  recently  by  the  War 
Department)  these  Indians  are  entitled,  under  the  foregoing  agreement, 
to  27,375,000  pounds  gross  beef,  4,562,000  pounds  flour,  4,562,000  pounds 
com,  365,000  pounds  coffee,  730,000  pounds  sugar,  and  273,750  pounds 
beans,  costing,  at  prices  at  which  contracts  were  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1882,  over  $1,250,000 ;  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  promise  also  made  by  Congress  in  the  article  above  cpioted  ''  to 
provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  srid  Indians  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  to  furnish  them  schools,"  &c.  The  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  1882,  for  both  subsistence  and  civilization,  under 
the  above  agreement,  is  only  $1,000,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  over 
$250,000  to  be  provided  for,  for  subsistence  alone,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  at  least  $100,000  for  aiding  these  Sioux  in  ci\ilization  and  agi'icultural 
pursuits.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  additional  sums  must  be 
had  for  subsistence,  and  a  deficiency  estimate  will  be  submitted  to  you 
at  an  early  date  for  transmission  to  Congress. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  schools  ($85,000)  is  entirely  inadequate. 
At  almost  every  agency  day-schools,  as  well  as  a  boarding-school,  must 
be  supported  from  this  fund,  since  in  but  few  instances  does  the  treaty 
or  agreement  provide  sufficient  means  for  that  purpose.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  Congress  will  be  more  liberal  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  in  appropriating  money  for  the  education  of  tlie  Indians. 

The  amount  appropriat^ed  for  the  support  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  in 
Montana  ($35,000)  is  insufficient,  and  $50,000  at  least  shoidd  be  granted 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  from  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Ruger,  commanding  district  of  Montana,  in  regard  to  the  additional 
supplies  required  for  the  sui>port  of  these  Indians: 

HEAD<iUARTER>S  DISTRICT  OF  MONTAXA, 

Helenaj  Mont.y  September  1,  18^1. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  the  att'Ontion  of  the  department  commander  to  the 
propriety  of  action  with  a  view  to  procuring  an  increase  of  subsistence  supplies  for  the 
Indians  attached  to  the  Blackfeet  Agency. 

By  letter  of  the  26th  of  May  last,  I  urged  the  agent,  Mr.  John  Young,  to  present  the 
case  in  full  to  the  departmeut.  He  passed  through  here  on  the  29th  instant  before  my 
return  from  Maginnis,  and  stated,  as  I  learn,  that  he  should  go  to  Washington  and  en- 
deavor to  get  more  supplies  for  the  Indians  under  his  charge.  If  anything  can  be  done 
to  further  such  object,  I  think,  action  to  that  end  very  desirable.  The  facts  pertinent  are, 
that  the  supplies  provided  for  these  Indians  are  entirely  inadequate  for  their  subsistence 
the  coming  winter;  the  game  obtainable  on  their  reservation  is  not  sutticient,  if  added 
to  the  issues  by  the  agent,  to  prevent  great  suffering  and  even  starvation.  Should  the 
Indians  be  permitted  to  leave  the  reservation,  the  nearest  region  where  game  could  be 
had  is  the  Musselshell  country,  to  reach  which  would  require,  by  their  usual  route  by 
the  Judith  Valley,  a  journey  of  about  twenty-five  days  through  a  country  now  practi- 
cally destitute  of  game,  but  occupied  by  settlers  and  for  cattle-ranges.  The  Indians 
would  not  start  provided  with  food  for  such  journey.  Whether  they  committed 
depredations  or  not,  their  presencein  the  settlement  would  be  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  they  were  killing  cattle  from  necessity.    Should  they  move  in  a  body  and  an- 
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der  eRcort  to  the  MuMelshell  their  presence  there,  so  near  the  cattle-ranges  east  of  the 
JodiUi  and  Snowy  Monntains  and  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Musselshell,  wonid  he  a 
sonrce  of  tronble.  Last  winter  these  and  other  Indians  in  that  country  were  the  prey 
of  illicit-whisky  traders,  and  consequently  derived  very  little  benefit  from  the  robes 
and  peltries  procured,  and  no  doubt  that  experience  would  be  repeated. 

There  has  been  for  the  past  two  years,  as  the  settlements  have  spread  and  ranges  for 
catrle  have  been  occupied,  embracing  generally  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Mai  ias  River  and  the  Missouri  and  west  of  the  Musselshell,  an  increasing  feeling  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  cattle-owners  and  settlers  concerned,  to  the  presence  of  any 
Indians  in  the  region  mentioned,  and  recently  several  organizations  of  stock-owner8 
have  had  meetings  with  apparent  intent  to  prevent  Indians  from  crossingthe  ranges  ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  would  not  hesitate,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  act  with  a  purpose 
of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  in  expectation  of  a  final  settlement  resulting,  by  which 
the  Indians  would  be  confined  to  their  reservations;  and  this  applies  as  well  to  the 
settlers  on  the  Yellowstone  with  respect  to  the  Crows,  Flatheads,  &c. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Indians  attached  to  the  Blackfeet  Agency  at  least 
ahonld  be  supplied  with  sufficient  food  on  their  reservation.  I  have  not  the  data  from 
which  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  requisite  for  this  winter  in  addition 
to  the  present  appropriation,  but  not  less  than  |15,000  is  necessary,  and  which  should 
be  expended  for  food  only. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

TUGS.  H.  RUGER, 
Colonel  Eighteenth  Infantry^  Commanding  Dhtrict, 

To  the  Adjutant  Gekeiial  I)epartment  of  Dakota, 

Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota, 


DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

As  stated  uiKier  the  head  of  ^*Ai>propriation8,"  owing  to  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  beef  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1882,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  service  during  1882  will  in  many  cases  be  in- 
sufficient. On  the  20th  of  July  last,  the  War  Department  tnrnedover 
to  this  bureau  2,813  Sioux  Indians,  belonging  to  Sitting  BulPs  band,  and 
for  whose  support  no  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress.  Tjnder 
your  authority  a  deficiency  of  $195,000  was  incurred  for  the  purchase 
of  the  supplies  and  clothing  for  these  Indians  and  the  amount  will  be 
included  in  the  deficiency  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  Ad- 
<litional  funds  for  the  support  of  the  following  Indians  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  for  other  i)urposes,  will  also  be  required,  as  follows  : 
Support  of  Apaches  in  Arizona  and  Xew^  Mexico,  $25,000 ;  suppcnt 
of  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes*  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas, 
$100,0005  support  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  $15,000; 
sup])ort  of  Indians  in  central  superintendency,  $7,500;  support  of 
Modocs,  $5,000 ;  support  of  Xavajoes,  $5,000  ;  support  of  Xez 
Perces  of  Joseph's  band,  $7,500;  support  of  schools,  $50,000; 
telegraphing  and  purchase  of  Indian  supplies,  $5,000;  transporta- 
tion of  Indian  siipi)lies,  $25,000. 

Large  sums  are  also  due  different  parties  for  goods  and  supplies  fur- 
nished and  for  services  rendered  in  1873  and  1874,  which  have  repeatedly 
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been  reported  to  Congress  for  appropriation,  but  none  has  so  far  been 
made.  There  is  due  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Coinpai>y,  for  mes- 
sages transmitted  during  May  and  June,  1879,  the  sum  of  $361.65;  con- 
tractors for  transporting  Indian  goods  and  supplies  during  the  fiscal 
year  1879,  $9,556.63;  during  the  fiscal  year  1880,  $44,882.14,  and  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1881,  about  $50,000.  This  indebtedness  was  incurred 
by  this  office  under  an  absolute  necessity,  and  early  provision  for  its 
l)ayment  should  be  made  by  Congress. 

Early  in  last  spring  it  was  found  that  the  amount'  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches, 
Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Wichitas,  located  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho  and  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Agencies,  Indian  Territory,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1881,  was  insufficient  to  furnish  them  with  beef,  coflfee,  and  sugar 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  agents  in  charge  were  notified  of 
the  insufficient  appropriations  and  directed  to  reduce  the  issue  of  beef, 
but  in  reply  theret^o  submitted  statements  which  convinced  the  depart- 
ment that  to  reduce  the  rations  of  those  Indians  was  to  invite  a  war. 
Copies  of  these  letters  were  transmitted  to  Congress  with  a  request 
for  an  additional  appropriation,  but  the  same  was  not  granted.  Ai'tar 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  case  was  submitted  by  you  to  the 
President,  and,  ui>on  consultation  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War, 
it  was  decided  that  the  War  Department  would  furnish  the  agents  at 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agencies  with  beef 
and  flour  until  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  cost  of  these  supplies 
to  be  reimbursed  from  an}^  appropriation  which  may  hereafter  be  made 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Accounts  amounting  to  $59,232.01  have 
been  presented  by  the  War  Department  for  reimbursement,  and  it  is 
lioi)ed  that  Congress  at  an  early  day  will  furnish  this  office  with  the 
means  to  cancel  this  debt. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  during  the  fiscal  years 
1879,  1880,  and  1881  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  supplies  to  the  different  agencies,  this  office  has  been  greatly 
embarrassed  this  summer  by  not  having  its  stores  promptly  delivered. 
Contractors  to  whom  the  government  owes  over  $100,000  for  transpor- 
tation services  i>erformed  under  former  contracts,  are  not  very  anxious 
to  render  services  and  wait  for  tlieir  pay  several  years.  Flour  deliv- 
ered to  the  contractors  for  diflferent  agencies  in  October,  1880,  was  not 
delivered  until  July  or  August,  1881,  and  when  this  office  urged  them 
t  J  com])ly  more  strictly  with  their  contracts,  their  reply,  that  this  office 
hatl  no  funds  to  pay  them  after  service  was  rendered,  appeared  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  delay.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  last 
winter  sufficient  funds  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness  for  transpor- 
tation costs  the  government  in  increased  price  of  transportation  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  due,  and 
while  there  are  such  large  sums  lyingidle  in  the  United  Stntes  Treasury- 
the  policy  of  not  paying  debts  lawfully  due  appears  to  me  very  short, 
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8ip:hted.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  contractors  will  wait  years  for 
money  due  and  honestly  earned  without  attempting  to  get  even  with 
the  government  by  charging  increased  rates  of  transportation ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  urged  that  sufficient  means  be  furnished  this  office  to 
liquidate  these  debts.    This  would  certainly  be  true  economy. 

The  right  of  this  office  to  incur  this  indebtedness  above  the  amount 
appropriat^jd  cannot  be  questioned.  Congress  appropriates  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  purclmse  of  clothing  and  supplies, 
mostly  due  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulation.  Of  what  avail  are 
these  goods  and  supplies  to  the  Indians,  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  ap- 
propriated to  pay  for  transporting  them  to  the  different  agencies,  where 
they  are  required!, 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  insuffi- 
cient amount  appropriated  yearly  for  transporting  the  goods  and  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  this  office  in  obtaining 
means  to  pay  the  old  indebtedness  incurred,  as  well  as  in  securing  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  present  and  next  fiscal  year,  will  have  better  suc- 
cess than  heretofore. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

The  organization  of  a  United  States  Indian  police  force  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  The  system  is  now  in  operation  at  forty-nine  agencies; 
the  total  force  employed  being  eighty-four  commissioned  officers,  and 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
In  answer  to  circular  letter  from  this  office,  dated  August  19,  1881, 
special  reports  have  been  received  from  nearly  all  agencies  as  to  the 
value,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  this  service.  These  reports  are  uni- 
formly gratifying  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  zeal,  courage,  and  fidelity 
of  the  members  of  the  force,  and  their  almost  invaluable  service  to  the 
agents.  The  Indian  police  are  fully  recognized  as  an  important  agency 
in  the  civilization  of  their  brethren. 

The  immediate  work  of  this  force  is  to  preserve  order,  prohibit  ille- 
gal traffic  in  liquor,  and  arrest  offenders.  In  the  line  of  these  duties, 
they  act  as  guards  at  ration  issues  and  annuity  payments ;  take  charge 
of  and  protect,  at  all  times,  government  property ;  restore  lost  or  stolen 
property  to  its  rightful  owners;  drive  out  timber  thieves  and  other 
trespassers;  return  truant  pupils  to  school;  make  arrests  for  disor- 
derly conduct  and  other  offenses,  and  especially  i)rotect  the  reserva- 
tions from  the  traffic  in  liquor,  which,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
agents,  is  "the  root  and  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  all  crimes  committed." 
These  varied  and  important  duties  are  performed  with  a  fidelity  and 
thoroughness  that  is  fully  appreciated  by  this  office,  and  its  agents. 

The  indirect  results  and  ultimate  influence  of  this  system  are  even 
more  important  than  its  direct  advantages.  Well  trained  and  disci- 
plined, the  police  force  is  a  perpetual  educator.  It  is  a  power  entirely 
independent  of  the  chiefs.    It  weakens,  and  will  finally  destroy,  the 
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power  of  tribes  and  bands.  It  fosters  a  spirit  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. It  makes  tlie  Indian  himself  tlie  representative  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  These  latter 
features  constitute  its  main  strength  for  permanent  good.  It  is  true 
that  the  Indians  need  to  be  taught  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  strict  obedience  thereto;  it  is  also  true  that  where  the  Indians 
themselves  are  the  recognized  agents  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  they 
will  the  more  readily  learn  to  be  obedient  to  its  requirements. 

The  force  is,  at  present,  limited  by  law  to  one  hundred  officers  and 
eight  hundred  privates.  This  lunit  should  be  extended  so  as  to  allow 
the  appointment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and  twelve  hundred 
privates.  There  are  requests  now  on  file  for  an  increase  of  force,  at 
points  where  such  increase  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  requests  can- 
not be  granted  without  violating  the  above  law.  There  are  also  nine- 
teen agencies  without  police,  a  majority  of  whom  would  be  benefited 
by  its  introduction. 

A  very  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  police  service  is  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  therefor.  The  compensation  of  eight 
dollars  per  month  for  officers,  and  five  dollars  i>er  month  for  privates,  is 
properly  characterized  by  some  of  the  agents  a«  simply  ridiculous.  In 
some  cases,  members  of  the  force  spend  fully  that  sum  for  traveling 
expensed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  they  also  furnish  their  own 
ponies  and  feed  them.  The  pay  of  commissioned  officers  should  be  not 
less  than  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  privates  should  have  at  least 
ten  dollars  monthly.  The  best  men  of  the  tribes  can  be  had,  if  the  com- 
pensation is  commensurate  with  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work. 
The  appropriation  should  be  such  that  rations  can  be  furnished  at  non- 
ration  agencies,  and  that  uniforms,  arms,  and  accouterments,  may  be 
of  the  best  quality  as  a  matter  of  mere  economy.  A  large  increase  in 
the  annual  appropriation  is  necessary'  to  secure  the  best  men,  and  to 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  service. 

Some  selections  from  recent  reports  of  agents  will  give  intelligent  in- 
formation as  to  the  value,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  this  service. 

Agent  McGillycuddy,  of  Pine  Eidge  agency,  Dakota,  says  : 

The  force,  to  a  man,  are  prompt  to  obey  orders  io  making  an  arrest.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  them  whether  the  offender  be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian,  a  head  chief  or  a 
yoang  brave,  the  arrest  is  always  made.  The  white  men  in  this  region  recognize  the 
fact  that  to  resist  an  Indian  policeman  would  be  to  resist  a  United  States  official  in  dis> 
charge  of  his  duty.  The  Indians  generally  recognize  the  police  authority,  for  from 
time  immemorial  there  has  existed  among  the  SIouk  and  other  tribes  native  soldier  or- 
ganizations, systematically  governed  by  laws  and  regulations.  Some  of  the  strongest 
opposition  encountered  in  endeavoring  to  organize  the  police  force  in  the  spring  of  1879 
was  from  these  native  soldier  organizations,  for  they  at  once  recognized  something  in 
it  strongly  antagonistic  to  their  ancient  customs,  namely,  a  force  at  the  command  of 
the  white  man  opposed  to  their  own.  The  p  dice  were  threatened  in  various  ways, 
but  as  time  passed  on  we  secured  the  requisite  number  of  members,  and  among  them 
many  of  the  hecul  soldiers,  so  that  to- day  the  United  States  Indian  police  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  supplanted  the  soldier  bands  and  exercise  their  ancient  powers. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  nothinjif  has  occurred  to  cause  doubt  as  to  their  trustworthi- 
ness and  efiSci^noy.  The  Indian  freighters  and  employes  at  this  agency  are  paid  in 
standard  silver  dollars  to  avoid  disputes  and  trouble  in  cashing  their  checks  by  traders. 
It  is  expressed  through  from  the  Philadelphia  mint  in  quantities  of  $10,000  to  Fort 
Rdbinson,  Neb.,  our  nearest  express  office,  sixty-three  miles  away.  Ic  is  my  custom 
to  proceed  to  that  point  with  ten  of  the  police  as  an  escort,  receipt  for  the  money, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  police ;  they  then  transport  the  same  to  the  agency,  camping 
ont  en  route.  The  money  remains  in  wooden  boxes  in  their  charge  until  wanted,  and 
so  far  this  trust  has  not  been  violated,  and  I  feel  assured  will  not  be. 

In  former  years  this  agency  was  the  rendezvous  and  asylum  for  the  hardest  class  of 
white  men  in  the  West,  such  as  horse-thieves,  road-agents,  and  escai>ed  convicts.  Safely 
concealed  in  the  camps  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  affiliated,  they  successfully 
defied  all  efforts  to  arrest  them.  Now,  with  a  United  States  court  commissioner  and 
deputy  United  States  marshal  stationed  at  the  agency,  efficiently  backed  by  the  police, 
things  have  changed,  and  a  man — white  or  Indian— is  guaranteed  better  protection  for 
his  life  and  property  on  this  portion  of  the  Sioux  reserve  than  in  any  of  the  bordering 
Statos  or  Territories,  as  the  intervening  country  between  the  village's,  which  are  located 
at  various  distances  up  to  forty  miles  from  the  agency,  is  continually  patrolled  by  the 
police,  so  that  no  depredation  could  be  committed  withjut  soon  coming  to  their 
knowledge. 

In  this  connection  the  question  might  be  pertinently  asked, ''  Why  is  it  that  the  Oga- 
lallas,  a  people  numbering  over  7,000,  have  just  passed  three  of  the  quietest  and  to  the 
government  and  themselves  most  gratifying  years  of  tbeir  existence,  and  the  first  that 
they  have  passed  without  the  presence  of  military  at  their  agency  t"  For  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  much  is  due  to  the  police  system-  The  minority  of  the  Indians  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  regularly  organized  armed  force  has  to  be  introduced 
and  play  a  part  in  agency  affairs.  Heretofore  that  force  has  been  the  Army,  against 
which  it  is  but  natural  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  antagonism  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  very  presence  of  which  at  an  agency  is  a  constant  reminder  that  the  white  man 
cannot  and  will  not  trust  the  Indian.  Recognizing  this  fact,  these  Indians  have  chosen 
the  lesser  of  (to  them)  two  evils,  the  Indian  police  in  preference  to  the  white  soldier. 
Here  the  old  adage  that  "confidence  begets  confidence"  comes  into  play.  Placing,  as 
has  been  done  at  this  agency,  the  entire  control  of  the  people,  the  careof  tfieir  supplies, 
and  the  enforcing  of  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  has  certainly  given  them  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  put  them  on  their  good  behavior. 

Agent  Tufts,  at  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  says : 

The  police  system  is  good,  and  if  well  paid  and  properly  managed  would  be  valuable 
to  the  Indian  service,  and  the  means  of  saving  much  money  to  the  government.  It 
would  be  valuable  to  the  service  at  this  agency,  because,  while  there  are  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  in  this  agency  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  these  nations,  there  is  no  offi- 
cer who  can  make  an  arrest  without  obtaining  a  warrant  from  the  United  States  court 
at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  except  the  Indian  police.  Crime  in  this  Territory  is  almost  always 
the  reenlt  of  whisky,  and  takes  place  at  Indian  gatherings.  If  a  United  States  officer 
is  present  with  authority  to  keep  order,  there  will  be  little  trouble.  I  am  certainly  of 
opinion  that  while  it  costs  the  Indian  Department  something  to  keep  the  police  on  duty, 
the  government  has  saved  much  more  than  their  cost  to  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Justice. 

Agent  Dyer,  of  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  says : 

We  now  have  a  force  of  reliable  and  efficient  men,  and  as  proof  of  thi^  I  would  sim- 
ply call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eight  men  in  garrison  at  Camp  Quapaw  perform 
the  same  duties  as  did  the  company  of  troops  recently  removed.  Upon  a  large  reserve^ 
they  are  invaluable  as  messengers.  As  an  escort  in  making  annuity  payments  to  the 
tribes  distant  from  the  agency,  their  worth  cannot  be  estimated  except  by  the  amount 
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of  treasure  in  charge.  Ready  for  daty  at  any  time  and  ia  any  emergency,  I  consider  it 
the  right  arm  of  an  agent  in  the  sncoessfal  conduct  of  his  reservation.  Ever  alert  to 
the  detection  of  the  introduction  of  liquor,  they  are  a  factor  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

Agent  Wilbur,  of  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  says : 

All  the  members  are  faithful,  prompt,  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
though  of  course  there  are  degrees  of  merit.  Their  usefulness  in  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime  and  preservation  of  order  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Their  dis- 
cipline is  good ;  their  general  appearance  and  demeanor  among  the  people  is  such  as  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.  They  are  prompt  and  obedient,  never 
hesitating  to  obey  an  order  though  it  may  involve  great  personal  danger  to  them- 
selves. 

Agent  Andni^,  of  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  says : 

The  knowledge  that  there  is  a  body  of  organized  police  upon  a  reservation  serves  as 
a  powerful  restraint  upon  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  checks  the  inception  as  well 
as  the  commission  of  much  crime.  The  police  have  proved  prompt  and  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  the  various  duties  assigned,  steadily  breaking  down  and  overcoming 
the  strong  opposition  at  first  manifested  toward  them.  The  chiefs  have,  I  think,  with- 
drawn aU  opposition  because  they  perceived  its  futility. 

These  selections  fairly  represent  the  many  reports  received  by  this 
office  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian  country.  Originally  introduced  as 
an  experiment,  an  organized  police  force  has  become  a  necessity.  One 
of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Indian  policemen,  as  specified  in  the  law 
creating  the  force,  is  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  these 
Indian  communities.  This  duty  is  faithfully  performed.  At  !N^avajo 
Agency,  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  refuse  to  have  a  police  force  because 
of  the  small  compensation  offered,  yet  the  necessity  for  such  a  force  is 
well  shown  in  a  report  from  Captain  Bennett,  acting  agent,  under  date 
of  October  14,  1880.     He  says: 

The  evil  that  has  the  most  dami^^ing  effect  upon  this  people  is  whisky.  There  are 
several  traders  at  many  points  ranging  from  forty  to  one  hundred  miles  fi:0m  the  reser- 
vation where  whisky  of  the  vilest  description  is  dealt  out  to  these  people  in  open 
violation  of  law,  being  an  incentive  to  crime,  and  greatly  impoverishing  many  of  them. 
Decisive  and  prompt  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  nefarious  traffic;  otherwise  results  of  the  most  deplorable  character  may  be 
expected.  At  several  councils,  the  sensible  chiefs  and  headmen  universally  deprecated 
this  liquor  traffic,  and  said,  **  We  have  no  rivers,  streams,  or  lakes  of  whisky ;  why  does 
not  the  Great  Father  at  Washington^  who  can  do  anything  he  pleases,  put  a  stop  to 
this  trade  and  keep  white  men  from  bringing  or  selling  whisky  to  us  f  "  I  again  urge 
that  the  most  decisive  measures  should  be  adopted  to  stop  this  whisky  trade. 

The  civilization,  Ohristianization,  and  general  well-being  of  the  Indian 
tribes  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  these 
criminals,  who  not  only  destroy  the  happiness  and  lives  of  the  Indians, 
but  continually  jeopardize  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  Western  frontier 
life.  The  most  powerful  and  efficient  agency  for  the  destruction  of  this 
traffic  that  has  yet  been  i)roposed  is  a  thoroughly  organized  and  well- 
equipped  United  States  Indian  police  force. 
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PENAL  RESERVATIONS. 

In  1879  one  of  my  predecessors  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  more  eiiectual  way  to  punish  Indians  who  may  engage  in 
hostilities  against  the  go  vernment,  commit  crimes  against  one  another, 
or  who  may  become  dangerous  to  the  peace  on  reservations ;  and  he 
earnestly  urged  the  establishment  of  penal  settlements  for  this  pur- 
pose. No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  I  now 
again  invite  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  provision  to  this 
end  may  be  made. 

At  least  two  such  reservations  should  be  created :  one  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  one  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  they  should  be  lo- 
cated in  a  good  agricultural  region.  Fort  Gibson  military  reservation, 
in  Indian  Territory,  is  suggested  as  a  very  suitable  location  for  the  res- 
ervation east  of  the  Rocky  Mounains.  It  embraces  5,541  acres,  or  a 
little  more  than  8  square  miles,  and  is  thus  described  in  an  "  Outline 
description  of  United  States  military  posts  and  stations,"  published  by 
authority  of  the  War  Department : 

The  post  is  situated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  upon  the  soath  hank  of  the  Neosho, 
two  and  a  half  miles  ahove  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas.  *  *  *  There  is 
scarcely  an  acre  of  land,  except  upon  the  ranges  of  h\g,h  hills  along  the  Grand, 
Verdigris,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  that  is  not  arable  and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Soil, 
loam  and  clay ;  and  will  grow  well  and  abundantly  all  kinds  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
fruit,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  principal  crops  now  raised  are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  oats ;  fruit  (apples,  pears,  and  peaches),  of  the  finest  quality,  is  very  plentiful. 
The  country  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  springs.  The  prairies  are  small,  being 
usually  from  three  to  four  miles  mide.  Timber  is  scarce,  and  growing  only  in  the 
bottoms  along  the  rivers  and  bayous,  and  on  the  mountains,  but  there  very  densely; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  and  cotton-wood ;  grass,  ^ild  prairie, 
*  *  grows  rank  and  heavy,  and  is  cut  for  hay  in  the  season  in  large  quantities.  *  * 
Clinoiate,  mild;  average  temperature  of  the  seasons  for  1868,  as  follows :  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  41^  13 ;  April,  May,  and  June,  61^  04 ;  Julji,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 79°  41 ;  October,  November,  and  December,  61°  66.  The  country  is  generally 
healthy.  Chills  and  fever  are  very  common  among  the  people  living  in  the  bottom 
lands;  on  the  high  lands  but  little  sickness  is  known. 

A  similar  suitable  location  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  would  not, 
it  is  believed,  be  difficult  to  find. 

These  penal  reservations,  or  colonies,  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  military  posts,  and  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
military  authorities.  On  them  should  be  placed  all  predatory  Indians 
who  refuse  to  recognize  treaty  obligations  or  to  go  on  reservations,  and 
who,  by  their  depredations,  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  remote 
frontier  settlements^  also,  Indians  belonging  to  reservations  who  commit 
depredations  upon  white  settlers  or  other  Indians,  or  who  may^become 
turbulent  or  ungovernable,  or  who  may  commit  crimes  for  the  punishment 
of  which  there  is  at  present  no  authority  of  law.  Such  are  crimes  com- 
mitted by  one  Indian  against  another,  for  which,  under  the  existing  law, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  no  punishment  except  such  as  may  be  meted 
(mt  by  the  local  law  of  the  tribe,  and  this  is  usually  the  barbarous  law  of 
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retaliation.  Indians  confined  on  snch  reservations  should  be  compelled 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  to  be  applied  to  their 
sustenance ;  and  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  younger  Indians, 
and  attendance  thereon  made  compulsory,  and  they  should  be  instructed 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  so  that  when  the  term  of  their  colonization  shall 
have  expired  they  may  be  fitted  to  support  themselves. 

Deprivation  of  personal  liberty  is  the  severest  punishment  that  can 
be  inflicted  upon  an  Indian,  and  if  the  plan  herein  suggested  were  car- 
ried into  practical  operation  it  is  believed  that  a  want  long  felt  in  tlie 
Indian  service  would  be  met. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LAND  IN  SEVERALTY  AND  A  PERMANENT  LAND  TITLE. 

No  question  which  enters  into  the  present  and  futiu^e  welfare  and 
permanent  advancement  of  the  Indians  is  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  question  of  allotment  to  them  of  lands  in  severalty,  with  a  perfect 
and  permanent  title.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1879,  a  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the  views  of  this 
office  were  fully  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  bill  the  enactment 
of  which  it  wa«  believed  would  bring  about  the  desired  end.  The  sub- 
ject was  treated  at  length  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  year 
1878,  and  was  touched  upon  in  the  reports  of  1879  and  1880.  A  bill  to 
carry  out  this  beneficial  object  was  introduced  into  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  was  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  committees  of  both 
Houses,  but  failed  to  receive  final  action.  A  bill  similar  in  its  pro- 
\isions  was  submitted  to  the  extra  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 
(H.  R.  Ko.  354).  At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 
House  bill  ^o,  5038  was  reported  by  the  House  committee  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  House  bill  Ko.  354,  but  it  also  failed  to  become  a  law.  A 
bill  with  the  same  oJ)jects  in  view  was  also  introduced  in  the  Senate  at 
the  third  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  (S.  Xo.  1773),  and  was 
discussed  at  some  length  by  the  Senate,  but  no  final  action  was  reached. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Congress,  in  the  public  press  of  the  country", 
in  public  meetings,  and  otherwise,  and  various  plans  suggested  with 
reference  to  solving  the  "Indian  question,"  but  no  definite  and  practical 
solution  of  the  question  has  been  reached.  In  my  judgment,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the 
bills  above  referred  to. 

The  system  of  allotment  now  in  force  under  the  various  treaties  and 
acts  of  Congress  is  crude  and  imperfect,  with  no  provisions  for  a  title 
which  affords  sufficient  protection  to  the  Indians.  In  some  of  the 
treaties  which  authorize  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  provision  is 
made  for  the  issuance  of  patents,  with  restricted  power  of  alienation, 
(with  the  consent  of  th'e  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior).  In 
others  allotments  are  authorized  with  no  provision  for  the  issuance  of 
patent,  but  simply  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  allotment, 
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which  caries  with  it  no  title  at  all.  This  system  of  allotment,  so  far  as 
carried  intoeffect,  has  been  fran^^ht  with  much  succesH  and  encouraging 
improvement.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  Indians  are  not  guaranteed 
a  title  aflfording  them  perfect  security  from  molestation,  and  the  fear 
that  their  lands  may  be  taken  from  them,  has  created  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  has  been  a  bar  to  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  allotment  system  tends  to  break  up  tribal  relations.  It  has  the 
effect  of  creating  individuality,  responsibility,  and  a  desire  to  accumu- 
late property.  It  teaches  the  Indians  habits  of  industry  and  frugality, 
and  stimulates  them  to  look  forward  to  a  better  and  more  useful  life, 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  relieve  the  government  of  large  annual  appro- 
priations. As  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  year 
1880,  the  desire  to  take  lands  in  severalty  is  almost  universal  among  the 
Indians.  They  see  that  in  the  near  future  the  settlement  of  the  country 
by  whites,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  game,  the  exi)iration  of 
the  annuity  provisions  of  their  treaties,  and  other  causes  will  necessitate 
the  adoption  of  some  measures  on  their  part  providing  for  the  future 
supi)ort  and  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  children.  As  illustrating 
thti  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  to  take  land  in  severalty,  to  a<lopt 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilization,  to  provide  a  home  for  himself  and 
family,  and  to- guard  against  future  want,  I  iuyite  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  report  made  by  C.  A.  Maxwell,  United  States 
special  agent,  dated  September  23,  1881,  upon  a  council  held  with  the 
Crow  Indians  at  their  agency,  in  Montana,  on  the  22d  of  August  last,  viz : 

It  will  be  observed  by  refereuoe  to  the  minutes  of  the  coiiDcil  that  the  main  point 
of  coDversation  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  the  subject  of  more  cattle,  houses  to 
live  in,  farming,  and  a  general  desire  to  live  like  the  white  man  and  to  adopt  the. 
habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  The  Indians  are  very  anxions  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  payment  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through  their 
reservation,  an  agreement  for  which  they  signed  on  the  2'Zd  of  August  last,  and  also 
the  money  which  they  believe  is  due  them  for  the  western  portion  of  the  reservation, 
an  agreement  for  the  cession  of  which  they  signed  June  12,  1880.  It  appears  to  be  al- 
most the  unanimous  wish  of  the  tribe  that  the  money  due  or  to  become  due  them  under 
both  agreements  should  be  invested  in  cattle  for  the  heads  of  families  aod  individual 
members  of  the  tribe,  the  erection  of  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  certainly  shows  a  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  such  wild  and  un- 
tatored  sivages,  and  tends  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  wild  and 
nomadic  Indians  are,  they  cau  be  taught  to  follow  the  pnrHiiits  of  the  white  man  and 
to  ente.r  upon  a  more  useful  life,  aa<l,  in  ti'Ui,  beco-ne  self  supp')rtin:5.  It  is  but  a 
question  of  short  time  when  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo  will  necessitate  the  confinement  of  the  Crows  to  their  reservation, 
in  which  event  they  will,  for  the  greater  portion  of  each  year,  be  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition unless  some  measures  are  adopted  to  render  them  self  supporting. 

From  what  I  observed  while  at  the  agency,  the  Crows  are  very  willing  to  be  in- 
straoted  in  and  learn  of  the  white  mm  the  way^  of  civilization.  It  appears  that  as 
late  as  the  spring  of  1879  not  one  of  the  Crows  was  engaged,  or  had  attempted  to  en* 
gage,  in  agriculture,  while  at  the  present  time  quite  a  number  of  the  loali ng  chiefs  are 
occupying  comfortable  log  cabiu^  and  cultivating  snail  parcels  of  ground,  st>tne  of 
them  having  their  laud  inclosed.  Ttie  ludiaus  manifest  great  intere^it  and  considera- 
ble pride  in  this  step  toward  civilization  and  the  self-support  of  themselves  and  fam- 
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iUe8»  and  th«  example  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  other  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  Not;  a 
day  passed  while  I  was  at  the  ai5:'ncy  but  what  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  asked 
Agent  Keller  for  houses  to  live  in,  and  for  tracts  of  land  to  cultivate  for  theina  Ives 
and  their  followers.  In  fact,  this  subject  appears  to  be  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and 
considerable  jealousy  appears  to  exist  as  to  whom  provision  shall  be  first  maiie  for. 
About  one  hundred  Indiam^  have  selected  locations  for  farms,  and  the  agent  will  erect 
houses  at  the  points  selected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  at  the  agency  authority 
was  received  for  the  erection  of  twenty  houses  and  the  breaking  of  five  huudriid  acres 
of  land,  by  contract.  The  Indians  received  this  information  with  many  mauife-ta- 
tions  of  joy  and  expressions  of  satisfaction.  As  stated  by  them,  in  made  their  hearts 
feel  good. 

The  disposition  manifested  upon  this  subject  by  such  a  wild,  untu- 
tored, and  uncivilized  tribe  as  the  Crows  is  certainly  very  encouraging, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  in  favor  of  the  allotment 
system.  As  a  further  illustration  of  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, and  of  its  practical  and  beneficial  results,  attention  is  also  in- 
vited to  the  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  annual  rei)orts  of 
agents.  James  McLaughlin,  agent  at  the  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 
in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  at  his 
agency,  says : 

Nearly  all  of  them  are  located  on  individual  claims,  living  in  log  cabins,  some  having 
shingle  roofs  and  pine  floors,  cultivating  farms  in  severalty,  and  none  are  now  ashamed 
to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits.  A  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  have  ox-t»ams, 
wagons,  plows,  harrows,  &o.,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property  and  excel  each  ottier 
is  becoming  more  general.  One  thousand  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Four  hundred 
and  tive  acres  of  new  land  were  brokep  this  year  preparatory  to  sowing  wheat  next 
spring.  This  breaking  was  done  entirely  by  Indians  on  110  different  claims  adjoin- 
ing their  old  fields. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  acting  agent  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
Dakota,  says : 

Last  summer  one  band  of  the  tribe  was  located  on  land  in  severalty,  each  family  tak- 
ing 320  acres,  npon  which  it  began  some  kind  of  improvement.  Last  spring  the  de- 
mand of  the  Indians  for  the  subdivision  of  the  land  and  the  allotment  of  it  in  severalty 
became  general.  A  surveyor  was  accordingly  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  folio  wing- named  per  oas  have  been  allotted-  laud,  and  are  living  on 
their  allotments  or  are  preparing  to  move  upon  them.  [Here  follows  a  list  oif  173  al- 
lotments, with  the  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  each.]  All  the  improvements  made 
during  the  year  have  been  made  on  these  allotments,  aad  consist  of  the  erec- 
tion of  houses,  stables,  fences,  corrals,  &c.,  and  the  breaking  of  new  land.  The 
latter  was  done  by  the  government,  the  other  by  the  Indians.  During  the  past 
year  every  family  on  the  reservation  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  condition  and  welfare,  while  some,  with  the  assistance  obtained  from 
the  agency,  have  made  themselves  very  comfortable,  and  are  the  possessors  of  con- 
siderable personal  property.  Forty-five  houses  have  been  erected,  and  about  twenty- 
five  moved  from  the  common  lands  and  re-erected  on  land  taken  in  severalty,  by  the 
Indians,  unaided. 

Isaiah  Lightner,  agent  for  the  Santees,  in  Nebraska,  says : 

Just  here  I  feel  that  I  should  speak  again  of  the  land  title,  as  it  is  a  subject  I  have 
been  writing  about  for  the  last  four  years,  and  nothing  special  accomplished.  I  must 
confess  I  feel  somewhat  discouraged.  Bat  as  I  have  told  the  Santee  Indians,  with  my 
hands  uplifted,  that  I  would  stand  by  them  until  they  received  a  more  lasting  title  to 
their  homes,  I  must  repeat  here,  tq  you  and  all  who  may  read  what  I  have  formerly 
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said,  that  the  Sao  tees  shoald  have  this  land  giveo  to  them  by  a  law  that  coald  not  be 
changed,  so  that  the  white  man  ooaid  not  take  their  homes  from  them.  At  present 
they  have  bnt  little  assurance  that  they  can  remain  here,  and  I  know  it  has  been  a 
drawback  to  them  in  the  way  of  self-support,  for  they  have  repeatedly  informed  me 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  open  up  a  farm  for  a  white  man  to  take  from  them  when  the 
whites  may  feel  like  doing  so.  They  want  a  lasting  title  to  their  homes  the  same  as  a 
white  man,  and  I  think  it  wicked  in  the  first  degree  for  ns,  as  a  nation,  to  withhold 
any  longer  such  a  sacred  right — that  of  liberty  and  a  free  home  for  these  people,  who 
eventually  will  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  our  nation,  exercising  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship as  we  do.  In  the  name  of  the  power  that  rules,  cannot  we  bring  force 
to  bear  that  will  make  right  prevail,  and  produce  such  a  law  as  will  allow  the  Santee 
Indians,  and  those  similarly  situated,  to  select  their  land  and  hold  it  as  a  permanent 
home. 

The  reports  of  nearly  all  the  agents  show  a  similar  state  of  facts  ex- 
isting among  the  Indians  at  their  respective  agencies.  The  Indian 
wants  his  land  allotted  to  him.  He  wants  a  perfect  and  secure  title 
that  will  protect  him  against  the  rapacity  of  the  white  man.  He  is  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to.  learn  the  ways  of  civilization.  He  is  de- 
sirous of  being  taught  to  work  and  to  accumulate  property.  His  mind 
is  imbued  with  these  ideas,  and  some  decisive  steps  t^hould  be  taken  by 
the  law-mjiking  branch  of  the  government  to  encourage  him  in  his 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  desires  and  efforts  toward  civilization,  self- 
support,  and  a  better  and  more  useful  life. 

An  approximate  estimate  shows  that  5,972  allotments  have  been 
made  on  the  ^^rious  reservations  in  the  United  States,  and  that  2,793 
of  this  number  have  been  patented  to  the  allottees ;  also  that  J^,3o3  al- 
lotments have  been  made  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued.  As 
before  statM  these  certificates  carry  no  title  with  them.  They  are  only 
evidence  of  the  right  of  one  Indian  as  against  another  to  occupy  the 
tract  of  land  which  they  describe.  It  should  be  stated  in  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  the  number  of  allotments  and  number  of  pat- 
ents issued,  that  under  the  provision  of  some  of  the  treaties  the  lands 
allotted  to  the  several  members  of  a  family  are  embraced  in  one  patent 
issued  to  the  head  of  the  family. 

INDIAN  HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1880,  my  predecessor  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment a  draft  of  a  bill  to  enable  Indians  to  enter  land  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  15th  and  10th  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress,  api)roved 
March  3d,  1875,  extending  to  Indians  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  homestead  act  of  May  20th,  1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof 
(now  embodied  in  sections  2290,  2291,  2292,  and  2295  to  2302,  inclusive)^ 
without  the  payment  of  the  fees  and  commissions  now  prescribed  by 
law  in  such  cases.  A  great  many  Indians  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  act  of  1875,  but  owing  to  their  poverty  and  improvidence 
few  of  them  can  command  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  fees  aud 
commissions  required  by  law.    In  many  instances,  more  especially  the 
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Mission  ludians  in  California  and  tlie  Spokanes  and  others  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  the  Indians,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  have  been 
residing  upm,  cultivating,  and  improving  small  tracts  of  land  for  gene- 
rations. When  these  lands  are  surveyed  and  brought  into  market,  the 
Indians,  through  ignorance  of  the  law  and  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  the 
fees  and  commissions  necessary  to  enter  the  land  occupied  by  them, 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  1875  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  after  filing  of  the  plats  of  survey  in  the  district 
land-office,  the  result  of  which  is  that  white  men  enter  the  Indian's 
land,  drive  him  therefrom,  and  appropriate  his  improvements  and  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  and  labor. 

A  condition  precedent  to  an  Indian  taking  advantage  of  the  act  of 
1875  is  that  he  must  have  abandoned  his  tribal  relations.  The  policy 
of  the  government  being  to  break  up  tribal  relations  among  the  differ- 
ent bands  of  Indians,  and  to  encourage  them  to  take  land  in  severalty, 
and  to  adopt  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  they  should  re- 
ceive every  encouragement  in  their  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Until  a  change  in  the  law  as  above  recommended  is  made,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  department  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  fund 
that  can  be  usfed  for  the  payment  of  entry  fees  and  commissions,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  an  estimate  for  the  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  sub- 
mitted. 

SURVEYS  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  wtot  of  a  proper  and  exact  definition  of  the  boundary  lines  of 
some  of  the  reservations  by  plain  and  permanent  marks  is  the  cause 
of  great  and  ever  recurring  embarrassment  to  the  Indian  service,  and 
if  not  speedily  supplied  must  inevitably  result  in  serious  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  white  settlers.  The  ludians  are  naturally  jeal- 
ous in  respect  to  their  land  rights,  while  the  whites,  covetous  and  liard 
to  restrain,  hover  on  their  borders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  lines  officially 
established  and  that  are  easily  traceable,  are  not  apt  to  be  very  punc- 
tilious, to  say  the  least,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  are  encroaching 
upon  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  this  in- 
deftniteness  of  boundary,  do  not  hesitate  to  extend,  pretentiously,  the 
limits  of  their  possessions  whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  to  do  so. 
Hence  disputes  arise  engendering  the  bitterest  hostib'ty,  and  the  agent, 
left  to  decide  between  them,  often  finds  himself  incapable  of  doing  so 
with  fairness,  and,  to  avoid  actual  conflict,  is  sometimes  driven  to  arbi- 
trary measures.  I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  is  more  fruitful  of  discord 
in  the  Indian  country  than  the  absence  of  proper  marks  and  monuments 
to  indicate  the  outboundaries  of  our  Indian  reservations. 

The  San  Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  in  Arizona 
Territory  is  a  case  in  point.  Extensive  and  valuable  coal  deposits  have 
been  discovered  along  its  southern  line,  and  that  these  deposits  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  reserve  there  is  but  little  doubt.  But  the 
boundary  lines  have  never  been  marked  upon  the  ground  or  otherwise 
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by  official  siir\'ey,  and  consequently  the  miners  and  prospectors,  flock- 
ing: into  the  neighborhood  from  all  directions,  dispute  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  agent,  who,  by  astronomical  observations,  has  approximately 
determined  the  location  of  the  boundary,  and  declares  the  discoveries 
to  be  within  the  reservation.    In  regard  to  this  he  says : 

The  f^reat  wrong  in  not  sarveying  these  reservation  lines  and  monumenting  them 
leaves  all  these  border  complaints  for  continuance,  and  it  is  along  these  the  wraogles 
commence;  the  ran  chmeu  and  the  prospectors  claim  they  are  off,  the  agent  and  Indians 
that  they  are  on,  the  reservation ;  at  any  rate  the  whites  crowd  the  line  to  the  very 
greatest  extent,  and  only  on  assnrance  of  removal  and  loss  of  improvements  do  they 
hesitate  to  make  them.  It  is  a  hard  matt«^r  to  take  a  crooked  line  70  miles  long,  and 
ranging  from  peak  to  peak,  and  decide  within  a  mile  whether  a  ranch  is  off  or  on  the 
reservation,  and  become  responsible  for  the  observation  and  action.  If  the  government 
will  not  appropriate  funds  to  survey  the  line,  I  do  not  thinR  any  agent  will  or  can  ran 
the  risk  of  deciding  the  exact  location  of  it.  I  believe,  had  these  lines  been  surveyed 
and  determined  belonging  to  this  reservation,  that  thousands  of  dollars  would  already 
have  been  saved  to  the  government,  and  if  it  does  not  do  so  soon  it  will  cost  thousanda 
of  dollars  more,  and  many  lives. 

The  agents  at  the  Klamath  Agency,  in  Oregon,  and  the  military  offi- 
cers a«  well,  have  repeatedly  warned  the  department  of  the  imminent 
danger  growing  out  of  the  disputed  boundary  question  at  that  agency. 
Herds  of  cattle  are  driven  and  grazed  upon  what  is  no  doubt  a  part  of 
the  Klamath  Keservation,  and  the  Indians  claim  that  lands  acquired 
by  them  under  solemn  treaty  stipulations  have  been  sold  to  white  set- 
tlers who  are  now  in  ftiU  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  tluem.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  General  Land  Office  that  the  treaty  lines  of  the  east  and 
south,  and  a  portion  of  the  west  side  of  the  reservation  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  surveyor  who  made  the  survey  of  the  reservation  in  1871, 
but  that  cert-ain  lines  of  the  public  survey  lying  considerably  inside  of 
the  reservation,  as  defined  by  the  language  of  the  treaty,  were  followed 
instead.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  Indians  have  good  grounds 
for  complaint.  Agent  Nickerson  has  recently  nmde  this  matter  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  this  bureau,  in  which  he  again  warns  the 
government  of  the  danger  of  further  delay  in  the  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question.    He  says  : 

While  there  is  a  patient  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  for  the  government  to  re- 
dress what  they  believe  to  be  their  wrongs,  thete  is  also  a  deep  and  growing  conviction 
in  their  minds  that  nothing  will  be  done  unless  some  complication  shall  arise  that  will 
compel  action. 

Not  to  heed  these  repeated  warnings  is  to  assume  a  responsibility 
that  this  office  is  unwilling  to  take  upon  itself. 

Tillable  lands  within  the  reservations  should  in  all  cases  be  subdi- 
videfl,  where  it  has  not  ali-eady  been  done,  in  order  that  allotments  may 
be  made  to  individual  Indians,  and  that  all  such  lands  may  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose,  whether  remote  from  the  agency  or  adjacent 
thereto. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  may  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  o^ 
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Cougresa  at  its  coming  session,  in  order  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
may  be  had  to  relieve  the  department  of  this  most  serious  embarrass- 
ment. 

RAILROADS    THROUGH  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  negotiations  have  been  per- 
fected, under  the  sanction  of  the  department,  with  the  several  tribes  or 
bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  occupying  the  great  Sioux  Keserve  in  Dakota 
for  a  right  of  way  across  the  reserve  to  the  Dakota  Central  Railway 
Company  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Com- 
pany (extension  to  Black  Hills),  respectively ;  also,  with  the  Indians 
occupying  the  Umatilla  Reserve,  in  Oregon,  for  a  right  of  way  to  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  These  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  aceA)rdance  with  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians  in- 
terested, relative  to  the  construction  of  railroads  upon  their  lands,  and 
reasonable  compensation  to  them  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
quantity  of  land  required  has  been  provided  for  in  each  case. 

Successful  negotiations  have  also  been  had,  by  special  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  department,  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians, 
for  the  extinguishment  by  the  government,  under  the  several  acts  of 
Congress  in  that  behalf,  of  their  title  to  so  much  of  the  lands  of  their 
reservation  in  Idaho  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad  Company  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  east 
to  west  across  said  reservation;  also,  with  the  Crow  Indians  for  the  ces- 
sion  of  so  much  of  their  reservation  lands  in  Montana  as  are  required 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  construction  of  its 
road  westwardly  through  the  same.  Agreements  embodying  the  terms 
of  purchase  by  the  government  in  each  cape  have  been  prepared  and 
executed  by  the  Indians,  and  bills  for  the  necessary  ratification  thereof 
by  Congress  wiU  be  submitted  by  this  office  in  due  course. 

The  incursions  of  the  Missouri  River  have  compelled  the  Atchison  and 
Nebraska  Railroad  Company  to  set  back  its  track  upon  the  Iowa  Re- 
serve in  Nebraska.  The  requisite  quantity  of  land  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Indians,  and  reasonable  compensation  has  been  stipulated  to 
be  paid  them  by  the  railroad  company  therefor. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  an  unauthorized  attempt  was  made  in  April 
last  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  to  survey  a 
branch  line  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Upon  complaint  of  the  Cherokee  au- 
thorities to  the  department,  the  local  agent  was  directed  to  stop  the 
survey  and  remove  the  intruders,  which  waa  successfully  accomplished. 
The  company,  however,  still  claims  the  right,  under  statutory  provis- 
ions, to  construct  the  branch  road,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  department  for  adjudication. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  Indians  have  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  railroads  over  their  reservations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  hail  their  construction  with  every  evidence  of  satisfaction. 
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MILITARY  OCCUPATION  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  AND  DESTRUCTION 

OF  TIMBER  THEREBY. 

XJuder  this  heading  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  which 
occasions  serious  embarrassment  to  this  office — the  continued  occupation 
of  Indian  reservations  and  destruction  of  timber  thereon  by  the  military, 
where  the  necessity  for  their  presence  in  large  numbers  no  longer  exists. 

The  Standing  Rock  Agency  in  Dakota,  forms  a  striking  illustration 
in  point.  The  history  of  this  case  is,  briefly,  as  follows :  In  December, 
1874,  United  States  Indian  Agent  Palmer,  then  in  charge  of  the  agency, 
when  about  to  enroll  his  Indians,  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  called 
for  a  company  of  troops  to  make  arrests  of  one  or  two  insubordinate 
Indians  and  preserve  order.  The  department  commander  fiirnished 
him  with  a  detachment  of  sixty  men  and  three  commissioned  officers 
from  Fort  Lincoln,  stating  that  this  force  was  "amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  w^ants  of  the  situation."  According  to  a  report  of  Major- 
General  Terry,  commanding  department  of  Dakota,  dated  the  7th  Sep- 
tember last,  the  garriscm  at  Fort  Yates  at  the  present  time  consists 
of  four  companies  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  and  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  $80,000  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  post,  inde- 
pendent of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  labor  of  the  troops. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  actual  presence  of  troops  upon  an 
Indian  reservation  which  embarrasses  this  office  as  the  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  wood  and  timber  cut  upon  the  reservation  and  used  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  military,  not  only  in  the  erection  of  bar- 
racks, &c.,  but  also  in  the  filling  of  contracts  awarded  by  military  officers 
to  post  traders,  and  other  persons,  for  supplying  steamers  with  wood — 
contracts  made  without  consulting  the  agent  or  this  office  in  the  matter. 
Remonstrances  have  heretofore  been  made  by  this  department  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  War  Department  has  been  requested  to  cause  the  neces- 
sary ordei*s  to  be  issued  restraining  the  officers  at  Fort  Yates  and  other 
posts  from  cutting  any  timber  except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  posts.  But  so  far  as  Standing  Rock  Agency  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  but  little  change  for  the  better,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  present  military  force  is  continued  at  the 
agency,  and  the  wood  disappears  as  it  has  for  the  past  five  years  (at  the 
rate  of  about  4,000  cords  per  annum)  the  Indians  will  in  a  short  time  be 
entirely  destitute  of  fuel  and  timber  for  building  purposes,  there  by  entail- 
ing a  heavy  expense  on  the  government  for  the  necessary  supplies,  or,  as 
the  only  alternative,  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  another  reservation. 

In  the  report  of  Major-General  Terry,  before  referred  to,  and 
which  was  called  forth  by  one  from  this  office  to  the  department  of  th,e 
8th  July  last,  setting  forth  the  evils  complained  of,  and  renewing  the 
recommendations  previously  and  repeatedly  made  for  the  reduction  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Yates  to  not  more  than  onexjompany,*  as  being  am- 

*  It  shoald  be  stated  that  since  the  traDsfer  to  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  July  21st, 
of  nearly  3,000  Sitting  Bull  Indians,  the  Indian  Office  has  considered  it  advisable  that 
no  redaction  should  be  made  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Yates,  at  least  at  present. 
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ply  sufficient  for  any  emergency  likely  to  ai'ise,  that  officer  admits  that 
the  strong  force  maintained  at  Fort  Yates  since  the  autumn  of  1876 
has  not  been  kept  there  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  service,  but 
also  for  the  i>rotection  of  the  property  and  persons  of  settlers  in  the 
surrounding  country,  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  300  miles,  from  Indian 
depredations;  also  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  now  prosecuting  its  work  of  construction 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  which  railroad  company 
protests  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Yate«,  as  a 
measm-e  calculated  to  deter  settlements  along  the  line  of  its  road.  In 
regard  to  the  fuel  and  timber  question,  which  is  admitted  to  be  an  im- 
portant one,  General  Terry  contends  that  very  little,  if  any  more,  wood 
will  be  needed  for  building  purposes  at  the  post,  and  that  after  this 
year  "lignite"  can  be  substituted  for  fuel,  at  an  increased  cost,  how- 
ever, to  the  government.  But  whatever  difference  in  exi)ense  there 
may  be,  he  frankly  admits  that  the  importance  of  the  wood  to  the  In- 
dians is  so  great  that  the  fuel  necessary  to  the  troops  of  the  post  should 
no  longer  betaken  from  the  forests  in  the  vicinity.  I  think  this  admis- 
sion of  itself,  without  further  comment,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
mischief  which  has  already  been  done. 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  at  Cheyenne  River,  from  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  extravagant  use  of  timber  by  the  military  stationed  at  the 
neighboring  posts,  it  will  in  all  probability  become  necessary  to  remove 
the  Indians  at  an  early  date. 

I  have  no  desire  to  provoke  a  controversy  between  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  least  of  all  with  the  War  Department, 
to  which  this  office  is  under  many  and  lasting  obligations  for  the 
prompt  and  valuable  assistance  it  has  ever  rendered  in  many  and  seri- 
ous emergencies;  but  as' an  officer  of  the  government,  intrusted  under 
your  direction  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  Indians,  I  do  seriously  protest  against  the  reckless 
consumption  of  timber  upon  Indian  reservations  by  the  military,  and 
request  that  measures  may  be  taken  to  define  and  restrict  their  rights 
in  this  respect,  and  with  that  view  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  matter. 

I  will  add,  in  regard  to  the  protection  demanded  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  it  a])pears  to  me  that  the  troops  at  Fort 
Yates,  sixty  miles  away,  could  afford  but  little  protection;  but  that 
Fort  A.  Lincoln,  and  other  military  posts  along  the  line  of  the  road, 
could  be  more  advantageously  used,  and  are  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
any  and  all  raiding  parties  in  check,  and  to  effectually  prev^Mit  any 
obstruction  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  or  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  road. 

LIQUOR  IN   THE  INDIAN  COUNTRY. 

Existing  statutes  prohibit  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the 
Indian  country  under  any  pretense,  unless  introduced  therein  by  the 
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War  Dei)artment  [sections  2139  and  2140  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes],  the 
penalty  being  "  imprisonment  for  7iot  more  than  two  years,  and  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars." 

Numerous  C/Oinplaints  have  been  received  during  the  year  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  law  to  prevent  Indians  from  obtaining  liquor  from 
white  persons  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  reservations.  And 
although  the  penalty  for  furnishing  it  may  be  severe,  yet  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  offenders  and  the  frequent  leniency  of  courts  in  prescribing 
and  enforcing  punishment  make  the  law  to  a  great  extent  inoperative. 
A  case  in  point  is  brought  to  attention  by  the  agent  at  Warm  Si)ring8 
Agency,  Oregon.  He  reports  that  while  most  of  his  Indians  will  not 
touch  liquor  some  will  drink  every  time  they  go  where  it  is,  an<i  the 
parties  furnishing  it  will  make  the  Indians  promise  not  to  reveal  the 
fact;  and  he  cites  a  recent  occurrence  in  which  one  Indian  complained  of 
another  for  severely  beating  him.  Examination  of  the  matter  before 
the  Indian  council  disclosed  the  fact  that  both  the  Indians  had  been 
drunk  (having  obtained  three  bottles  of  whisky  at  The  Dalles,  on  the 
Columbia  River),  and  while  drunk  the  stronger  and  least  intoxicat^^d 
had  committed  the  assault.  The  council  fined  him  a  good  horse  for  his 
crime,  and  the  Indian  assaulted  was  fined  an  ordinary  horse  for  being 
drunk.  The  white  man  who  furnished  the  liquor  was  detected,  brought 
before  the  United  States  coui*t,  plead  guilty,  was  fined  ten  dollars^  and 
liberated  after  confinement  one  night!  In  this  case  the  witness  fees, 
paid  by  the  United  States,  amounted  to  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  fine  imposed  by  court,  and  the  other  expenses  were  doubtless  fully 
as  much  more.    The  agent  aptly  remarks : 

Uatil  such  flagrant  violatioDS  of  the  Ihws  can  be  more  severely  ptiDiBhed,an  agent 
need  hardly  waste  time  and  money  in  hunting  np  offenders  and  having  them  pun- 
ished. • 

The  danger  to  bfe  apprehended  from  drunken  Indians  certainly  calls 
for  such  legislation  as  will  not  pnly  totally  prohibit  the  introdiiction  of 
liquor  into  reservations  but  will  also,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  make  it 
impossible  for  Indians  to  obtain  it ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
where  soldiers  obtain  liquor  Indians  do  get  it.  I  know  of  no  good  rea- 
son why  authority  should  be  conferred  upon  the  War  Department  to 
introduce  it  into  the  Indian  country.  If  it  is  bad  for  Indians  it  is  no 
less  so  for  soldiers,  and,  therefore,  with  a  view  more  effectually  to  sup- 
press the  traffic  among  Indians  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress 
be  urged  to  amen<l  sections  2139  and  2140  of  the  United  States  Eevised 
Statutes  by  repealing  the  x)rovisions  therein  which  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  country  by  authority  of  the 
War  Department,  and  that  the  penalty  for  furnishing  liquor  to  Indians 
be  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundi'ed  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

As  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  I  also  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
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manufacture  or  sale  of  ardent  spirits  \r\  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  this  should  not  be  practicable  at  present,  that  a  law 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  within  twenty  miles  of  any  Indian  reservation. 

IISDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Schools  for  Indians  are  divided  into  three  classes — day-schools  and 
boardinj^-schools  for  Indians  in  the  Indian  country,  and  boarding- 
schools  in  civilized  communities  remote  from  Indian  reservations.  Al- 
though varying  greatly  in  the  extent  and  character  of  their  results, 
each  holds  its  owri  important  place  as  a  factor  in  Indian  civilization. 

In  many  tribes  the  less  expensive  and  less  aggressive  day-school  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  boarding-school,  and  occupies  the  field  while 
buildings  for  boarding  pupils  are  being  erected  and  furnished,  or  while 
.Congress  is  discussing  the  desirability  of  appropriating  funds  necessary 
for  their  construction.  It  disarms  native  prejudice  and  opposition  to 
education,  and  awakens  a  desire  for  the  thorough  fundamental  teaching 
Tvhich  the  boarding-school  gives.  The  sending  of  twenty  Pueblo  chil- 
dren to  Carlisle  is  the  direct  result  of  the  inroads  made  by  day-schools 
on  the  superstition  and  prejudice  of  the  most  conservative  tribe  on  the 
continent.  In  more  civilized  tribes  like  those  in  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia the  government  day-school  supplies  the  place  of  the  State  com- 
mon school. 

Exclusive  of  those  among  the  five  civilized  tribes,  the  day  schools 
during  the  past  year  have  numbered  106,  and  have  been  attended  by 
4,221  pupils.  Two  schools  have  been  opened  among  the  Mission  In- 
dians, the  first  ever  given  these  hard-working,  much-abused  people  by 
either  government  or  State.  Three  others  will  open  soon.  At  Pine 
Eidge  day-schools  in  the  various  Indian  settlements  are  having  a  very 
good  influence,  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  boarding-school  build- 
ing ;  and  they  will  be  needed  after  its  completion  in  order  to  extend  to 
the  1,400  children  of  the  agency  who  cannot  be  accommodated  therein 
some  small  degree  of  civilizing  influence — an  influence  which  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  pupils,  but  will  extend  to  the  families  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  schools,  whose  remoteness  from  the  agency  renders  it  specially 
important  that  some  civilizing  force  should  be  exerted  in  their  midst. 

Of  the  106  schools  one  is  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  28  are  located  in  and  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York  as  part 
of  its  common-school  system.  As  a  result,  of  the  1,590  Indian  children 
of  school  age  in  that  State  1,164  have  attended  school  some  portion  of 
the  past  year,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  625.*  This 
provision  for  Indian  schools  has  been  made  by  New  York  for  twenty 
years,  at  an  annual  expeuse  of  about  $7,000,  and  last  year  the  New 
York  Indian  agent  reported  that  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  his  agency 

*Froiii  the  Aooaal  Report  SuperiDteodeDt  Public  lustructioa  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  January  5,  1881. 
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could  read  and  write.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  New  York 
does  not  depeud  on  the  uncertainties  of  a  local  tax,  but  gives  to  her 
Indians  their  j>ro  rata  share  of  the  Stat^>  school-tax  and  of  the  income 
of  the  permanent  invested  fund  of  the  State.  The  State  law  on  the 
subject  is  as  follows,  being  an  extract  from  the  ^'general  school  }aw 
of  the  State  of  jSTew  York  " : 

Sbction  5.  The  money  raised  by  the  State  tax,  or  borrowed,  as  aforesaid,  to  supply 
a  deficieDcy  thereof,  and  sach  portion  of  the  incbme  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund 
as  shan  be  appropriated,  and  the  income  of  the  common-school  fond  when  the  same 
are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  constitute  the  State  school  mon- 
eys, and  shall  be  divided  and  apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
#  #  #  #  #  #  « 

Section  6.  •  *  *  He  [the  superintendent  of  public  instruction]  shall  then  set 
apart  and  apportion  for  and  on  account  of  the  Indian  schools  under  his  supervision  a 
snm  which  will  be  equitably  equivalent  to  their  proportion  of  the  State  school  money 
upon  the  basis  of  distribution  established  by  this  act,  such  sum  to  be  wholly  payable 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  amount  expended  last  year  in  the  support  of  these  schools  was 
$8,000,  and  the  superintendent  asks  that  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  schools  another  $1,000  be  added.  New  York  is  also 
expending  about  $8,000  a  year  in  the  support,  of  an  Indian  orphan 
asylum.  . 

Were  this  examjde  followed  by. other  Stat^is — Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  California,  for  instance — 
States  which  have  within  their  bordei*s  considerable  numbers  of  Indians 
who  are  semi-civilized  and  practically  self-supporting,  the  status  attained 
by  the  next  generation  would  attest  both  the  wisdom  of  the  course  i)iu*- 
sued  and  its  economy.  That  it  is  cheaper  for  a  State  to  educate  her 
lower  classes  than  to  allow  them  to  grow.up  in  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion may  be  considered  a  truism,  but,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Indians,  the 
truth  of  it  needs  practical  acknowledgment  in  many  localities. 

Sixty-eight  boarding  schools  have  been  in  operation  duruig  the  year ; 
an  increase  of  eight  over  last  year.  They  have  been  attended  by  3,888 
pupils.  Of  the  new  schools  six  have  been  opened  at  Colorado  River, 
San  Carlos,  Pima,  Pueblo,  Siletz,  and  Uintah  Agencies.  They  will 
awMuumodate  351  i)upils,  and  are  the  first  boardiug  schools  ever  pro- 
vided for  the  27,000  Indians  of  those  agencies  who  represent  a  school 
population  of  not  less  than  5,000.  A  second  boarding-school  has  been 
given  the  Omahas,  who  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  education, 
and  a  boarding-school  for  boys  has  been  established  at  Cheyenne  River, 
where  a  mission  school  for  girls  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  yeiirs.  Delay  in  the  erection  of  buildings  has  prevented  the 
opening  of  the  other  live  schools  referred  to  in  last  report. 

Three  new  school  buildings  have  been  comi)leted,  funushed,  and  oc- 
cupied during  the  year,  eight  more  are  now  ready  for  use,  and  five  are 
in  process  of  erection.  These  buildings  will  give  accommodation  for 
ten  new  schools  and  additional  room,  which  has  been  sorely  needed, 
for  three  old  ones.    Buildings  are  needed  at  nine  other  agencies  for 
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whose  10,(HK)  ludians  no  boarding-schools  have  yet  been  furnished,  and 
where  there  are  now  but  six  day-schools,  with  accommodations  for  175 
pupils.  Another  building  must  be  erected  for  the  Pueblo  school,  which 
is  only  temporarily  provided  for  in  a  rented  building  not  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  interest,  aptness,  docility,  and  progress  of  the  pupils  is  remarked 
on  by  their  teachers  as  being  fully  equal  to  that  of  white  children. 
Their  acquirements,  of  course',  are  much  behind  those  of  white  chil- 
dren. The  first  two  school  years,  at  least,  must  be  sjient  mainly  in  ac- 
quiring the  English  language  and  the  white  man's  way  of  liWng,  les- 
sons which  the  child  of  civilized  parents  learns  in  the  nursery,  and  iu 
these  two  branches  progress  is  impeded  by  the  reluctjuice  of  Indians 
to  use  any  but  their  native  tongue,  and  is  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
annual  vacation,  which  returns  the  children  to  the  old  ways  of  speech, 
thought,  and  life.  The  interest  of  parents  in  education  continues  to 
increase,  and  some  schools  have  been  overcrowded. 

The  agency  boarding-school  is  the  object  lesson  for  the  reservation. 
The  new  methods  of  thought  and  life  there  exemplified,  while  being 
wrought  into  the  pupils,  are  watched  by  those  outside.  The  parents 
visit  the  school,  and  the  pupils  take  back  into  their  homes  new  habits 
and  ideas  gained  in  the  school-room,  sewing-rodtn,  kitchen,  and  farm. 
Though  more  or  less  dissipated  in  the  alien  atmosphere  of  a  heathen 
household,  these  habits  and  ideas  still  have  an  influence  for  good,  real 
and  valuable,  though  it  cannot  always  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
agency  school  takes  the  pupils  as  it  fliuls  them ;  the  dull  and  frail  have 
a  chance  with  the  quick-witted  and  robust  •,  and  since  Indians  are  muck 
less  willing  to  send  away  their  daughters  than  their  sons,  it  furnishes 
the  girls  of  the  tribe  almost  their  only  opportunity  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  books  and  of  home-making. 

But  so  long  as  the  American  people  now  demand  that  Indians  shall 
become  white  men  within  one  generation,  the  Indian  child  must  have 
other  opportunities  aiul  come  under  other  influences  than  reservations 
can  offer.  He  must  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  English  language,  must 
be  so  placed  that  attendance  at  school  shall  be  regular,  and  that  vaca- 
tions shall  not  be  periods  of  retrogression,  and  must  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  civilized  instead  of  a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  commu- 
nity. Therefore,  youth  chosen  for  their  intelligence,  force  of  character, 
and  soundness  of  constitution  are  sent  to  Carlisle,  Hamjiton,  and  Forest 
Grove  to  acquire  the  discipline  and  training  which,  on  their  return, 
shall  serve  as  a  leverage  for  the  uplifting  of  their  people. 

Tlie  reports  from  these  schools  are  in  every  respect  encouraging.  At 
Carlisle  295  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  of  whom  29  per  cent,  were 
girls.  They  represent  twenty -four  tribes  and  fourteen  agencies.  Seventy 
are  learning  trades,  and  have  been  so  faithful  and  successful  in  their 
labor  that  the  articles  manufactured  and  job  work  done  by  apprentices 
iu  the  harness,  shoe,  tin,  and  blacksmith  shops  have  netted  the  school 
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$776.62  over  the  cost  of  materials,  salaries  of  instructors,  and  wages  of 
apprentices — the  wages  being  16|  cents  per  day  for  the  time  actually 
employed.  The  carpenter  and  tailor  shops  have  also  more  than  paid 
expenses. 

Stimulus  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  has  been  given  by  the 
clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  11,  1880,  which  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  *•  authorized,  whenever  it  can  be 
done  advantageously,  to  purchase  for  use  in  the  Indian  service  froui 
Indian  manual  and  training  schools,  in  the  manner  customary  among 
individuals,  such  articles  as  may  be  manufactured  at  such  schools,  and 
which  are  used  in  the  Indian  service."  A  market  has  thus  been  found 
for  all  articles  manufactured,  and  this  year  the  Carlisle  school  has 
shipped  to  forty- two  Indian  agencies  8,929  tin  cups,  coffee-boilers,  fun- 
nels, pails,  and  pans ;  183  sets  double  harness,  161  riding-bridles,  10 
halters,  9  spring  wagons,  and  2  carriages,  valued  (according  to  the 
low  contract  rates  paid  by  this  oftice  for  such  articles)  at  $6,333.46. 
The  parents  are  proud  of  the  skill  attained  by  their  children,  and  the 
boys  are  interested  to  have  specimens  of  their  handiwork  sent  to  their 
homes. 

Among  those  '^graduated"  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arajiaho  Agency 
boarding-school  were  found,  last  spring,  sixteen  young  men  who  offered 
to  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  Car- 
lisle, provided  the  government  would  there  give  them  instruction  in 
various  tra<les.  Their  request  was  granted,  but  a  similar  request  from 
one  of  the  Sioux  agencies  has  had  to  be  refused  for  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  support  the  applicants  after  reaching  Carlisle.  Int<3resting 
details  of  the  year's  work  at  Carlisle  will  be  found  in  Lieutenant  Pratt's 
report,  on  page  184. 

At  the  Hampton  Institute,  81  Indian  pupils  have  been  in  attendance, 
two-thirds  of  whose  support  is  furnished  by  government,  the  remain- 
der being  obtained  from  charitable  sources.  The  principal  event  of 
the  year  has  been  the  return  this  month  to  their  homes  in  Dakota  of 
30  of  the  49  Sioux  youths  who  went  to  Hanirpton  three  years  ago,  and 
with  the  returned  Florida  prisoners  initiated  the  experiment  out  of 
which  the  Carlisle  and  Forest  Grove  schools  have  grown.  Of  the  re- 
maining 19  youths,  5  had  died  at  Hampton ;  12  had  been  previously  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  ten  on  account  of  ill  health,  one  for  bad  conduct, 
and  one  at  his  own  request ;  by  consent  of  their  guardians  2  will  remain 
at  Hampton  for  further  training. 

The  ability  of  Indian  youth  to  acquire  civilized  ideas  and  habits 
has  been  proved.  Their  ability  to  resolutely  apply  and  continue  them 
amid  great  disadvantages  is  now  to  be  demonstrated.  It  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  every  one  of  a  company  of  30  boys  and  girls 
taken  out  of  heathenism  and  barbarism  will  be  transformed  by  a  three- 
years'  course  of  training  into  enlightened  Christian  men  and  women, 
with  character  and  principles  sturdy  enough  to  successfully  resist  all 
the  degenerating  and  demoralizing  influences  which  they  must  encounter 
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in  tbeir  old  homes.  That  white  men  with  every  inherited  advanta^^e 
fail  under  tliis  test  is  too  often  exemi)lifted  upon  Indian  reservations. 
A  longer  stay  at  Hampton  would  undoubtedly  have  diminished  the 
risk  of  relapse ;  but  the  promise  made  the  parents  that  their  eliildren 
should  be  retained  but  three  years  could  not  be  broken.  Every  en- 
deavor, however,  has  been  mmle  by  General  Armstrong,  with  the  co- 
operation of  this  office,  to  have  suitable  employment  provided  for  thcBe 
youth  at  the  various  agencies  as  interpreters,  apprentices,  assistant 
teachers,  &c.,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  proportion  who  hold 
fast  to  the  *'new  road,''  and  induce  others  to  adopt  it,  will  more, than 
compensate  for  the  labor  and  money  which  have  been  expended  in  their 
education.  It  is  just  here  that  the  government  must  look  to  mission- 
aries on  the  various  reservations  for  invaluable  service — the  contin- 
uance of  the  religious  influence  which  was  relied  on  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  training  at  Hampton,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of 
American  civilization. 

All  of  the  22  Florida  prisoners  who  remained  Xorth  after  their  release 
from  Saint  Augustine  have  now  returned  to  their  homes.  Three,  edu- 
cated by  Mr.  Wicks,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  his  own  family,  are  devoting 
themselves  to  earnest  missionary  work  among  their  people.  The  stand 
taken  by  most  of  the  others,  who  spent  two  or  three  years  tit  Carlisle  and 
Hampton,  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Agency,  Agent  Miles  says: 

The  last  of  the  Florida  prisouers  returned  to  the  agency  during  the  year,  and  are, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  standing  firm  on  the  side  of  right,  and  as  a  resolt 
from  their  oarefnl  training  while  prisoners  in  Florida  and  while  at  Hampton  and  Car- 
lible,  they  aie  the  strongest  lever  we  have  at  this  agency  in  building  up  strength  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  their  people.  A  majority  of  the  Indian  employ^  force  of  the 
agency  is  composed  of  these  men,  and  a  better  class  of  laborers  you  could  not  fiud. 
Some  are  engaged  in  the  shops  at  their  trades,  while  one  (Daniel  Pendleton)  is  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  better  Christian  man  we  do  not 
find.  Such  results  are  indeed  wonderful,  aud  the  example  of  these  trained  few,  to- 
gether with  the  seed  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  the  well-directed  efibrts  in  the 
agency  schools,  is  going  to  kill  much  of  the  *'  Indian  ''  in  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in 
due  time. 

The  school  at  Forest  Grove  has  been  in  operation  20  months  and  is 
now  attended  by  76  pupils.  Unlike  the  Carlisle  and  Hampton  schools 
it  began  with  nothing  and  the  school-boys  under  skilled  supervision 
have  themselves  done  most  of  the  work  of  crediting  necessary  buildings 
and  making  the  furniture.  As  in  the  other  two  schools,  instruction  is 
given  in  school-room,  workshoi^s,  and  kitchen,  and  the  English  language 
occupies  the  most  important  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  At  i)resent 
its  greatest  need  is  sufficient  land  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  As 
Lieutenant  Wilkinson's  report  on  page  198  shows,  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  the  schoohuenotonlyawakeningan  interest  in  its  Avorkings  among 
neighboring  white  people,  but  are  overcoming  a  wide-spread  skepticism 
as  to  the  practicability  of  Indian  civilization.  This  disadvantage  the 
school  has  had  to  contend  with  from  the  staii:.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  being  near  the  Indian  country  while  out  of  it,  so  that  the 
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expense  of  taking  Indian  children  to  and  from  Forest  Grove  is  much 
less  than  that  incurred  by  the  two  schools  in  the  East.  Moreover,  the 
pu])ils  are  not  required  to  undergo  a  change  of  climate  in  addition  to 
an  entire  change  in  the  conditions  of  life. 

Sixt\'-four  of  the  Forest  Grove  pupils  represent  bands  in  Washington 
Territory  and  Oregon,  the  other  twelve  are  from  Alaska — the  first  step 
taken  by  the  government  toward  the  reclamation  of  the  Alaska  Indians 
from  the  lower  depth  of  ignorance  and  vice  into  which  they  have  been 
descending  since  the  purchase  of  that  country  from  the  Kussian  Gov- 
ernment, Twice  the  number  of  pupils  now  at  Forest  Grove  could  be 
accommodated,  and  could  easily  be  obtained  from  the  reservations  and 
from  Alaska,  if  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  would  justify  the 
expenditure. 

It  becomes  more  evident  with  each  year  that  the  obstacle  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  children  of  this  generation  lies  not  in  their  inability 
to  be  taught,  nor  in  the  indifference  or  hostility  of  the  parents  to  edu- 
cation, but  in  meager  appropriations.  For  the  education  of  its  49,000 
children  of  school  age,  in  day  and  evening  schools  alone,  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  expends  annually  $600,000.  For  the  education  of  the 
same  number  of  Indians  (which  is  about  the  number  to  be  provided 
for  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory)  the 
United  States  Government  last  year  api)ropriatod,  in  fuflUment  of  specific 
treaty  stipulations,  $64,000,  and  "for  schools  not  otherwise  provided  for,'' 
♦75,000,  making  a  total  of  $139,000  with  which  to  maintain  day-schools, 
furnish  books  to  all  pupils,  erect  and  furnish  school  buildings,  and 
support  boarding-schools !  From  other  funds  appropriated  for  general 
civiilzation,  but  which  can  be  applied  to  schools  after  other  demands  not 
more  im^Mirtant  but  more  immediately  urgent  have  been  met,  the  office  has 
been  able  to  expend  about  $85,000.  This,  of  course,  has  fallen  so  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  service,  that  requests  for  increased 
school  accommodations  at  various  agencies  have  rei>eatedly  been  re- 
fused. For  the  current  fiscal  year  an  increase  of  $10,000  was  made  by 
the  last  Congress,  but  this  will  hardly  cover  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
beef  and  floui*  consumed  in  the  scliools,  to  say  nothing  of  maintaining 
new  boarding-schools  opened  this  fall  in  the  new  buildings  before  referred 
to,  of  supporting  throughout  the  year  schools  opened  near  the  close  of 
tbe  last  fiscal  year,  and  of  erecting  new  buildings  at  hitherto  neglected 
agencies.  Consequently  requests  for  new  boarding-school  buildings  at 
8even  agencies  and  for  needed  enlargement  of  school  buildings  at  five 
other  agencies  have  already  been  refused,  and  unless  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation is  made  by  Congress  at  its  next  regular  session  many  In- 
dian l)oarding-schools  will  have  to  be  closed  early  next  spring,  and 
the  children  remanded  to  the  debasing  surroundings  from  which  the 
school  was  intended  to  redeem  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  the  appropriation  of  $64,000,  above 
referred  to,  treaty  provisions  with  the  various  tribes  have  been  fulfilled, 
This  covers  only  specific  sums  called  for  by  treaty.    In  the  treaties  of 
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1868,  made  with  tbe  Sioux,  Navajo,  Ute,  Kiowa,  Comaudie,  Cheyeune. 
Arai)alio,  Crow,  Shoshone,  and  Pawnee  tribes  the  educational  provis- 
ion is  a  general  one,  and  is  substantially  as  follows: 

In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  entering  into  this  treaty  the 
necessity  of  education  is  admitted ;  especially  of  such  of  them  as  are  or  may  be 
settled  on  said  agricultural  or  other  reservationsi  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves 
to  compel  their  children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years 
to  attend  school,  and  the  United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children  between 
said  ages  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided 
and  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education 
furnished,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians  and  faithfully  discharge  bis  or  her 
duties  as  teacher.  The  provisions  of  this  article  to  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years. 

These  tribes  number  in  the  aggregate  00,000,  and  have  at  least  12,000 
youths  of  school  age.  For  these  children  the  tables  herewith  show  that 
after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years  only  twelve  boarding  and  seven  day 
schools  have  been  provided,  which  will  accommodate  respectively  858 
and  oQo  pupils.  To  furnish  day-schools  only,  according  to  the  treaties, 
for  the  remaining  10,000  youth  would  require  the  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  250  school-houses  at  an  average  cost  of  not  less  than'$800  each, 
total,  $200,000,  besides  an  annual  expenditure  of  $150,000  for  salaries 
of  250  teachers  at  $600  per  annum,  aiui  $80,(KK)  for  books,  school  aj)- 
pliances,  &c.  (at  an  average  of  $8  i)er  pupil),  or  more  than  the  entire 
amount  expended  during  the  i)a8t  year  at  all  agencies  for  both  board- 
ing and  day  sdiools.  The  shortsightedness  and  dishonesty  of  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  in  this  connection  is  beyond  question^  Ah 
Lieutenant  l*ratt  says,  after  making  a  similar  estimate: 

The  injury  done  by  the  United  States  Government  to  this  large  number  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls  who  have  grown  up  during  this  period  by  withholding  this  promised 
and  valuable  intelligence,  and  the  actual  injury  and  loss  to  the  country  from  their  hav- 
ing been  an  ignorant,  pauper,  peace-disturbing,  life-destroying,  impoverishing,  instead 
of  an  intelligent,  producing  element  could  not  be  stated  in  figures. 

STOCK   CATTLE. 

Owing  to  the  insufficient  appropriations  made  by  (/ongress  for  the 
support  of  the  Indian  service  during  the  ])resent  fiscal  year,  no  stock 
cattle  could  be  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  those  Indians  who  had  not 
been  supplied  in  former  years.  Experience  has  shown  that  tlu^  Indian 
is  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  his  cattle,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tlie 
appropriations  made  for  the  (doming  fiscal  year  will  be  sufficient  to  su[»- 
ply  at  least  a  part  of  those  who  desire  cattle.  Since  1878  stock  cattle 
were  furnished  to  different  agencies  as  follows :  Blackfeet  Agency,  50  ; 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  500;  Crow,  82;  Crow  Creek,  300;  Flathead, 
700;  Fort  Hall,  200 ;  Kiowa,  1,089  ;  Klamath,  225  ;  Lower  Brule^  500 ; 
Osage  and  Kaw,  2,725 ;  Pawnee,  400 ;  Pine  Kidge,  007 ;  Ponca,  800 ; 
Rosebud,  1,000;  Sac  and*  Fox,  212 ;  San  Carlos,  1,125  ;  Shoshone  and 
Bannack,  7G5;  Sisseton,  437 ;  Standing  Bock,  500;  White  Earth,  52; 
Western  Shoshone,  200 ;  Yankton,  495;  total,  13,204  head. 
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FREIGHTING  DONE  BY  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  1878  the  13,000  Sioux  Indians  under  coutrol  of 
Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud  were  induced  to  begin  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion by  hauling  their  annuity  goods  and  supplies  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  their  new  agencies,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  AVagons 
and  harness  were  furnished,  and  they  successfully  accomplished  the 
undertaking.  Since  that  time  a  large  number  of  wagons  have  been  fur- 
nished other  Indians,  and  at  present  not  only  those  above  mentioned, 
but  many  others,  especially  those  located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  suc- 
cessfully transport  their  annuity  goods  and  supplies  from  the  nearest 
railroad  station  to  their  respective  agencies.  Their  wages  are  paid, 
in  cash,  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  per  100  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  Avhich  the  supplies  are  carried. 
Herewith '  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  wagons  furnished  each 
agency  since  July  1,  1877  : 


Names  of  agoDciea. 


1878.     1879.     1880.    1881.  '  1882.  Total. 


Black  feet,  Mont 

Cheyenne  and  Arapabo.Ind.T, 40 

Crow,  Mont i      11 

Crow  Creek,  Dak j      11 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 51 

ColonMio  Ktver,  Ariz I 

DevlFs  Lake,  Dak 

Fort  Bel  kn  ap.  Mont 

Fort  B«rthold,Dak 

Fort  Ball,  Idaho 10 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 31 

Flathead.  Mont 

Great  Nemaha,  Xobr 

Green  Bay,  Wis ' 

Pot tawatoroie.  Kans 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Ind.  T 

Klamath,  Orejc I 

LaPo1ote,Wi8 1 

Lemhi,  Idaho 

Los  Pinoii,C"lo .-^ 

Lower  BriiK%Dak I      13 

Mackinac.  Mich ; 

Malheur,  Oree I 

Mescalero,  N".  Mex 

Moqnis  Pueblo,  Aria | 

Hfavajo,  N.  Mex 

Nevada,  Nev 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 

Oaage.  Ind.T j      50 

Kaw.  lodT i        5 

Pawnee.  Ind.  T | 

Ponca,  lod.  T ' 

Pima,  Atiz  1 

Qaiip«w.Ind.T I       3  I 

Pine  Ridffp,  Dak I      56  | 

RottftlMid.  Dak 57 

Sac  .ind  Fox,  Ind.  T 

San  Carlos.  Ariz    j 

Santee  and  Fiandrean,  Nebr '        9 

Siletz.Orc2 j 

SiMsnton,  Dak      „ , '. 

ShoAhr>ne  and  Bannock.  Wyo j        2 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 1 

Standing  Rock,  Dak 

Tnle  Ri  ver.  Cal | 

Uintah.  Utah    

Umatilla,  Oreg  , I 

Union,  Inri.T I I 

WestHm  ShMghnnes,  Nev | 

White  Earth,  Minn,  (consolidated) 

White  River,  Colo 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg I 

Ta**  ama.  Wuah j 

Tank  ton.  Dak 50 

Otoe,  Nebr I , 


i   32 

15 

15 

1   56 

15  ; 

42 

1 

10 

S 

20 

10 

3^  1 

37 

6ti  1 

1 

1 

I 

1   11 

3d  1 

25 

1 

16 
24  I 
20  ! 
12 

4  I 


3 
35 
10  ! 


11 

20  i 

15 

10 


56 


1 

20  ! 


10 
12  I 
18 
52  I 

4 

I 

84  I 

85  I 


4 

20 


10 

1 


15 
1  ! 
20  , 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

30 
4 

20 

41 
1 

26 
851 
201 

22 
2 

10 


2 
n  I 


25 


60  . 

95;. 

20 

68 ;. 

42  , 

40  , 

2 

12  , 

51  ! 

55 

4 


134 

1  !. 

135  |. 

123  !. 


50 

=? 

2 


25 


38 
1 


Total 3,558 


51  1 
2-2  I 
31 

8! 


1   i. 
1 


I   I 
12  I 


50 

1 

27 

20 


53 
3 


12 


51 


62 

153 

44 

86 

118 

1 

7J 

21 

71 

59 

65 

32 

31 

43 

10 

93 

31 

56 

19 

5 

77 

25 

4 

2 

3 

13 

28 

68 

195 

9 

88 

125 

1 

51 

40^ 

362 

31 

4 

155 

6 

161 

161 

2 

150 

24 

59 

40 

2 

5 

63 

6 

11 

33 

57 

63 
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XL         REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS, 
PURCHASE  OF  ANNUITY  GOODS  AND   SUPPLIES. 

All  goods  arid  supplies  for  the  Indiau  service  are  contracted  for  in 
the  spring  of  each  year,  after  due  advertisement  for  bids  in  the  princi- 
pal newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  contracts  being 
awarded  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidders.  The  schedule  of  goods  re- 
quired for  the  present  fiscal  year  comprises  over  1,800  different  articles 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  There  were  received  at  the 
opening  of  bids  in  Kew  York,  May  2,  1881,  301  bids;  at  a  subsequent 
letting  in  this  city  for  beef  12  bids  were  received,  and  in  San  Francisco 
24,  making  a  total  of  345  bids  for  furnishing  goods  required  by  the  de- 
partment for  the  present  fiscal  year ;  161  contracts  were  executed,  made 
out  in  quadruplicate,  each  one  accompanied  with  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  same.  The  contracts  were  awarded  by  me,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  after  the  samples 
offered  with  the  bids  had  been  properly  examined  by  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that  puri>08e.  , 

The  delivery,  inspection,  and  shipment  of  goods  is  mostly  done  in 
New  York,  in  a  warehouse  rented  for  that  purpose.  There  all  goods 
are  delivered,  properly  marked  with  a  number  which  must  correspond 
with  the  number  on  the  invoice  of  the  articles  furnished ;  all  invoices 
must  be  made  out  in  quintuplicate,  and  must  give  the  number,  weight, 
and  contents  of  each  pa<5kage  charged  for.  After  delivery  of  the  goods 
they  are  inspected  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  each 
package  stamjied  by  the  inspector  with  his  name.  A  coi)y  of  each  in- 
voice is  forwarded  by  first  mail  to  the  agent  for  whom  the  goods  are  in- 
tended, in  order  that  he  may  compare  the  quantities  received  with  the 
articles  invoiced.  A  complete  record  of  all  packages  received  is  kept, 
gi\ing  the  name  of  the  articles,  date  of  inspection,  of  shipment,  &c. ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  from  May  2,  1881,  to  October  15, 1881,  there 
were  shipped  from  the  New  York  warehouse  25,893  packages,  weigh- 
ing 4,536,092  pounds,  not  one  of  which  is  unaccounted  for,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  will  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

No  attempts  have  this  year  been  made  so  far  by  contractors  to  de- 
liver goods  inferior  to  the  sample  upon  which  the  contract  was  awarded, 
and  1  can  say  that  all  goods  and  supplies  furnished  during  the  i)resent 
fiscal  year  were  of  good  quality  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  otfice. 

CASH    ANNUITIEFJ. 

Winnebagoes. — At  its  last  session  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was 
approved  on  the  18th  of  January  last,  to  aid  that  portion  of  the  Winne- 
bago tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  Wisconsin  ''to  obtain  subsistence  by 
agricultural  i)ursuits,  and  to  promote  their  civilization."  It  provides 
that  an  account  shall  be  stated  between  the  two  branches  of  the  tribe, 
so  that  those  in  Wisconsin  may  be  paid  their  full  share  as  found  to  be 
due  from  those  in  Nebraska,  and  it  directs  that  future  distribution  of 
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annuities  shall  be  made  pro  ratdj  according  to  the  number  of  the  whole 
tribe.  This  act  also  provides  that  before  any  person  shall  be  entitlecl 
to  the  benefits  accruing  thereunder,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  he, 
or  the  head  yf  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  taken  up  a  home- 
stead, with  a  bona-Jide  intention  of  complying  with  an  act  approved 
March  3,  1875. 

In  pursuance  of  this  just  and  beneficial  measure,  Congress  further 
directed  that  a  census  be  taken  which  would  show  the  entire,  number  of 
Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  ^N'ebraska,  separately,  and  also  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  justly  decide  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  those  claiming 
to  participate^  in  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

When  the  scattered  condition  of  these  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
data  and  proof  required  in  the  case  of  each,  is  considered,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  will  be  understood.  It  was  the  purpose  and  is  yet 
the  hope  of4  this  office  to  have  the  money  due  these  Indians  under  this 
•ict  i)aid  to  them  during  the  current  year,  but  Congress  having  failed 
to  provide  any  funds  to  pay  the  necessary-  expenses  incident  to  the  tak- 
ing of  this  census,  and  no  funds  being  available  for  the  purpose,  noth- 
ing could  be  done  in  the  matter  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Then,  in  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  the  measure, 
and  in  compliance  with  repeated  requests  from  members  of  Congress 
and  others,  I  consented  to  have  the  work  done  by  a  clerk  from  this 
office,  and  the  expense  paid  from  the  contingency  funds  of  the  Indian 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1882.  Consequently,  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  a  clerk  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  Wisconsin,  and  he  is 
now  there  engaged  in  this  duty.  In  the  mean  time  the  regular  agent 
at  Winnebago  Agency  in  Nebraska  has  been  instructed  in  regard  to 
taking  the  census  of  those  at  that  place,  and  both  lists  will  no  doubt 
be  completed  at  an  early  day. 

Sac  and  FoXy  Iowa, — Continued  eflForts  are  being  made  to  induce  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa  to  sign  a  i)ay-roll  for  annuities  now  four 
years  over  due.  They  still  refuse,  however,  notwithstanding  that  the 
last  season  has  been  ^  very  unfavorable  one  for  farming  and  they  are 
Huffering  in  consequence.  During  January  last  I  instructed  the  agent 
at  Iowa  Agency  to  take  a  census  and  make  a  list  of  these  Indians,  ar- 
ranging them  in  families  in  the  manner  established  by  the  department. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  great  diiiiculty,  and  only  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  information  from  parties  who  were  not  members  of  the 
tribe,  but  who  had  lived  with  them  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted.  The  chiefs  in  the  mean  time  used  all  their  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  names  of  the  women  and  children  from  being  enrolled.  This 
list  shows  a  total  number  of  35G,  viz,  02  men,  104  Avomen,  ami  160 
children.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  completed 
this  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  but  may  be  useful  in  the  division  of 
annuities  payable  to  the  whole  tribe  under  the  various  treaties. 

These  Indians  fire  industrious  and  temperate,  but  are  suspicious  of 
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whites,  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  abandon  their  Indian  traditions  and 
customs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  will  not  consent  to  receii>t 
properly  for  their  annuities,  as  many  of  them  are  in  want,  and  I  am 
persuaded  almost  all  would  make  a  good  use  of  the  money.  It  might 
be  wise  and  humane,  now  that  they  are  pernuniently  located  in  Iowa, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State,  and  on  land  bouglit  with  their  own 
money,  to  make,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  between  them 
and  that  pi\rt  of  the  tribe  now  in  Indian  Territory,  so  that  the  census 
just  taken,  or  one  more  complete,  if  obtainable,  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
a  basis  for  a  })ermanent  division  of  their  annuities,  and  a  comjiliance 
with  the  law,  which  says,  "They  (the  whole  tribe)  shall  be  paidjpro 
rata^  according  to  their  numbers."  * 

Wyandottes. — By  an  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  apprai)riations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3,  1881,  the  sum  of  $28,109.51 
was  appropriated  to  pay  the  Wyandottes  their  claim  under  treaty  of 
February  23, 1869.  Soon  aft^^r  the  passage  of  this  act  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  at  Quajiaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  was  instructed  to 
tuke  a  census  of  the  Wyaiulottes,  distinguishing  between  those  who  are 
citizens  and  those  who  are  not,  that  the  ])ayment  might  be  made  per 
capita^  and  as  directed. 

Since  that  time  he  has  referred  to  this  office,  under  different  dates, 
the  names  of  a  number  of  claimants  for  enrollment,  whose  rights  to 
share  in  this  fnnd  are  disputed  by  members  of  the  (M>nncil  of  the  tribe 
on  various  grounds,  and  many  communications  have  been  received  from 
Wyandottes  who  became  citizens  nnderthe  treaty  of  January  31, 1855, 
asserting  their  right  to  participate  in  this  fund,  claiming  that  it  was 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  the  findings  of  a  commission  appointed 
in  acctmlance  with  an  amendment  to  tlie  treaty  of  1867.  In  cuder  to 
determine  the  rights  of  the  various  claimants  in  the  premises,  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  report  of  that  commission  became  necessary, 
a.s  well  as  a  careful  and  impartial  consideration  of  all  evidence  aiul 
proofs  submitted  by  claimants,  particularly  by  those  whose  claims  are 
contested. 

A  claim  has  also  been  filed  by  Isaiah  Walker  to  a  ferry  franchise 
purchased  of  the  Wyandottes,  under  treaty  of  1855,  amounting  to 
$17,9D0,  wliich,  in  view  of  statements  made  by  his  attorneys,  requires 
examination  and  final  decision,  before  these  funds  can  be  paid  to  the 
Wyandottes.  A  conclnsion  has  not  as  yet  been  reached  in  the  matters 
above  set  forth,  and  tlierefore  the  payment  has  been  withheld. 

PoncfUH, — The  same  act  contains  a  provision  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
demnifying the  Ponca  Indians  for  losses  sustaincnl  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  removal  to  the  Imlian  Territory,  and  directs  that  $20,000  of 
tiie  mon(\v  thereby  ai)proj>riated  be  paid  to  them,  in  cash,  the  sum  of 


'Since  ilie  above  was  written  a  delegation  of  these  Indians  has  visited  Washina^ton 
and  consHuted  on  behalf  of  their  people  to  the  signing  of  the  new  roll.  The  money 
due  them  will  therefore  soon  be  paid. 
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^10,000  to  those  now  in  that  Territory  and  a  like  sum  to  those  in  Dakota, 
^o  cash  pay  mentis  having  been  made  to  these  Indians  since  1878,  a  cor- 
rect and  reliable  list  of  them  was  not  on  file,  and  one  of  the  Indian  in- 
spectors wa^  instructed  to  take  a  census  of  those  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
On  the  27th  of  May  last  he  rei>orted  that  an  enrollment  had  been  com- 
I)let«d  by  him,  containing!:  tlie  names  of  5(>6  persons  then  living,  and  the 
names  of  14  others  noAv  dead,  but  who  were  alive  on  tlie  3d  of  March 
last,  the  date  on  which  the  act  was  appi-oved  ;  in  all,  520  names.  In 
accordance  with  this  enrollment  payment  was  ma<le  by  the  agent  on 
the  28th  of  June. 

Those  of  the  tribe  in  Dakota  not  being  under  the  charge  of  any  agent 
of  this  department,  but  nearly  all  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Santee  Agency, 
A?^^ebraska,  the  agent  there  was  bistructed  to  prepare  a  comidete  and 
correct  roll  of  them.  Tliis  roll,contaiuing  175  names,  after  examination, 
was  approved  on  the  27th  of  the  following  July,  and  returned  to  the 
agent,  with  instructions  to  pay,^>er  capita,  to  the  parties  tlierein  named, 
the  $10,(K)0  which  had  already  been  placed  to  his  credit;  and  the  pay- 
ment was  accordingly  made. 

Miamles  of  Indiana. — This  act  also  appropriates  $221,257.8(>  to  pay 
the  Miami  Indians  residing  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  the  principal 
sum  that  became  due  them  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  18S0,  in  accordance 
with  the  amended  fourtharticleof  the  treaty  couchuled  with  them  on  the 
i5th  day  of  June  and  ratified  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1854.  To  effect 
this  paymentthe  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides, for  the  appointment 
of  a  comi>etcnt  i>er8on  to  take  a  census  and  make  a  list  of  such  of  these 
Indians  as  were  living  on  the  1st  of  July,  1880,  and  were  embraced  in 
a  (corrected  list  agreed  upon  by  said  Indians,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  June,  1854,  and  the  increase  of 
their  families.  It  also  jirovided  for  the  appointnu^nt  of  an  agent  to 
make  the  payment. 

Acxjordingly,  on  the  2d  day  of  the  following  April  an  ageni  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  census  and  make  the  list,  and  was  fully  instructed 
in  regard  to  his  duties.  As  the  tribal  relations  of  these  Indians  is 
broken  up  and  they  are  much  scattered,  notice  of  this  appointment  was 
giv^en  by  publication,  for  three  weeks  [)rior  to  the  »Ust  of  May  last,  in  a 
leatiing  paper  in  each  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  calling  upon  all  claimants  to  make  their  claims  known  on  or 
before  that  day,  or  be  forever  barred.  Much  difficulty  was  ex]>erienced 
in  tracing  many  chumant^  to  their  ancestors  on  the  original  roll, 
through  the  great  liability  to  change  the  spelliug  of  Indian  names  and 
their  custom  of  often  changing  tlieir  names  entirely.  As  tlu^  payment 
is  large  (nearly  $685  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child),  the  agent  was  in- 
structed to  use  all  possible  care  to  guard  against  fraudulent  enroll- 
ments. In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  visited  almost  every  family 
and  claimant,  and  received  mu^h  valuable  assistance  from  various  nunu- 
bers  of  the  tribe,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  civilized,  and  numbers  even 
well  educated. 
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Time  was  required  to  accomplish  the  enrollment  according  to  law  and 
in  a  manner  satinfactory  to  the  Indians,  this  office,  and  the  department, 
so  that  the  list  was  not  finally  submitted  for  your  approval  until  the 
2()th  of  September  last.  This  list,  with  its  notes,  references,  &c.,  ap- 
])ears  to  be  very  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory,  and  will  be  valuable 
for  future  reference  as  a  true  exhibit  of  this  people  at  the  time  it  was 
taken.  The  necessity  for  the  delay  incident  to  preparing  it  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and 
the  labor  and  research  connected  therewith.       • 

The  Hon.  Calvin  CowgiU,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  having  been  appointed 
and  having  duly  qualified  as  agent  to  make  this  payment,  it  will  be 
completed  without  unnecessary  delay,  probably  during  the  current 
month. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  facit  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  the  foregoing  legislation 
may  be  termed  special,  and  the  extra  work  thereby  entailed  on  this 
office  must  have  been  unforeseen  when  the  clerical  force  allowed  this 
bureau  for  the  present  year  was  under  consideration.  An  addition  ot 
at  least  one-fifth  was  thereby  unexpectedly  added  to  the  general  work 
of  this  office,  so  that  the  several  acts  mentioned  could  not  be  carried 
out  as  lu'omptly  as  they  i^hould  have  been,  and  the  current  work  of  the 
office  has  consequently  been  much  retarded. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  funds  necessary'  to  carry  out  these 
enactments  were  not  always  provided,  and  this  office  was  obliged  to  use 
i'ov  the  purj^ose  the  appropriation  for  "  Contingencies,  Indian  Depart- 
ment,'' a  fund  that  has  always  b^en  insufficient  for  the  regidar  re- 
quirements of  the  service. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  remains  about  the  same  as  at 
last  annual  report.  The  aggregate  number  of  cases  of  sickness  treated, 
however,  has  materially  increased,  being  83,899  against  67,352  for  last 
year,  while  the  number  of  deaths  reported  is  only  1,440  against  1,936. 
The  number  of  births  is  1,290,  but  these  numbers  are  probably  not 
strictly  accurate,  as  the  physician  reports  only  those  which  come  under 
his  actual  knowledge  ;  and  as  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  of  some  of 
the  tribes  is  to  keep  these  fa<;ts  secret,  perfectly  reliable  statistics  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  iiicrease  in  cases  of  sickness  treated  indicates 
the  growth  of  confidence  in  the  agency  physicians  and  in  the  civilized 
mode  of  treatment  of  disease,  and  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  barbar- 
ous pra<»tices  of  the  native  niedicine-men.  The  number  of  cases  vacci- 
nated is  1,576. 

The  monthly  sanitary  reports  from  physicians  have  been  for  the  most 
part  satisfactory,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  number  of  cases 
treated  indicates  a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  The  agency  physi- 
cians at  many  of  the  agencies  are  not  provided  with  the  necessary  hos- 
I>ital  accommodati<ms,  and  as  the  sick  have  to  l>e  treated  in  their  quar- 
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tersand  camps,  where  no lijgieuic  nor  dietary  measures  can  be  enf<)rce<l, 
the  pliysieiau  is  embarrassed  in  the  eflfort  to  better  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  he  feels  great  responsibility.  The  medical  corps  con- 
sists of  G5  physicians,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  their  duties  were  faith- 
fully performed.  A  tabulated  statement  will  be  found  on  page  309 
showing  the  number  of  patients  treated,  diseases,  &c.  From  this  it  a])- 
pears  that  the  greatest  morbific  agents  have  been  malarial  and  pulmoim  ry 
diseases,  especially  the  former.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  among 
the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

HUALAPAIS. 

For  several  years  the  Ilualapais  Indians  roamed  unmolested  among 
the  mountains  of  Northwestern  Arizona,  in  the  \iciuity  of  Camp 
Beale  Springs,  and  subsisted  themselves  in  the  Indian  way.  But  in 
1873,  when  it  was  represented  that  they  were  on  one  of  the  principal 
lines  of  travel,  and  that  mining  camps  were  springing  up  all  around 
them,  it  was  recommended,  by  both  civil  and  military  officers,  that  they 
be  removed  from  that  section  and  located  upon  some  reservation. 
Ac<Jordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  580  of  them  were  removed,  to  the 
Colorado  Kiver  Reserve,  and  there  regularly  rationed.  Partly  on 
account  of  their  dissatisfa<ition  with  the  location,  and  partly  owing 
to  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  requirement  that  tliey  should 
labor  for  a  portion  of  the  ration,  they  left  the  reservation  the  following 
spring,  and  returned  to  their  old  haunts;  and  the  agent  reported  that, 
on  consultation  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department,  it  ha<i 
been  decided  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  during  good  behavior. 

The  projection  of  the  Southern  Arizona  Railroad  brought  settlers 
into  that  country ;  their  stock  "ranged  over  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Indians  had  depended  for  nuts  and  seeds;  game  grew  scarce;  and  the 
Hualapais  became  so  destitute  tliat  it  was  feared  that  their  poverty 
would  lead  them  to  depredate^on  settlers,  and  that  a  collision  wouhi 
result.  Such  reports  led  Governor  Fremont  to  visit  them  in  person 
in  December,  1878,  and  he  found  tliem  imi>overished  but  friendly,  and 
exceedingly  desirous  of  being  allowed  to  remain  there  and  hunt.  Noth- 
ing further  w^as  done  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  the  Hualapais  became 
so  desperately  poor  that,  as  a  measure  of  both  humanity  and  policy, 
rations  were  issued  to  nearly  700  of  them  by  the  War  Department,  un- 
til spring  oi>ened.  During  the  succeeding  summer  they  subsisted  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fall  of  1880  their  destitution  again  called  for  i^elief, 
and  the  War  Department  provided  for  another  issue  of  rations,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  funds  expended  therefor  shoidd  be  reim- 
bursed the  military  by  the  Interior  Department,  whenever  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  should  be  obtained.  In  the  deficiency  act  of  March 
3,  1881,  $15,0<)|0  was  a])propriated  for  the  Hualapais,  with  which  the 
War  Departiuent  accounts  were  paid. 

The  needs  of  these  Indians  are  this  fall  greater  than  ever.    The  ofiic<» 
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has  no  fuiul  witli  wliieli  to  provide  for  tlieni,  and  tlie  War  Department 
Las  ajjain  agreed  to  issue  rations  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  reim- 
bursement. An  estimate  of  funds  needed  therefor  will  be  submitted 
to  ('ongress  at  its  next  sessifm;  but  it  is  important  that  some  i)er- 
manent  arrangement  should  be  made,  whereby  the  Hualapais  may  be 
put  in  the  way  of  becoming  civilized  and  self-supporting. 

At  their  request,  (leneral  Wilcox,  under  date  of  July  8,  1881,  ordered 
that  a  tract  about  30  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  lying  along  a 
bend  in  the  Colorado  River,  be  set  ai>art  as  a  "  military  reservation  for 
the  subsistence  and  better  control  of  the  Hualapais  Indians."  But  the 
nulitary  officer  who  recommends  the  boundary  lines  of  this  tract  re- 
ports that  they  include  little  or  no  arable  land,  and  that  "  the  water  is 
in  such  small  quantities,  and  the  country  is  so  rocky  and  devoid  of 
grass,  that  it  would  not  be  available  for  stock-raising."  Either  a  re- 
serve suitable  for  agriculture  or  grazing  should  be  set  apart  for  them, 
or,  which  is  far  better,  they  should  be  settled  under  the  care  of  an 
agent  upon  some  reserve  already  established,  and  should  be  assisted  in 
the  way  of  house-building,  farming,  or  herding,  and  schools.  Their 
friendliness  and  willingness  to  render  service  as  scouts  entitle  them  to 
generous  treatment  by  the  government ;  but  they  should  be  so  placed  that 
sui)port  by  their  own  efforts  is  possible,  and  then  gradually  be  comi>elled 
to  dei)end  on  it  for  support.  This  will  require  an  ample  appropriation 
on  the  start,  but  will  be  more  economical  in  the  end,  and  more  credit- 
able, than  to  allow  them  to  continue  to  be  idle  consumers  of  rations  in 
a  barren  country. 

UTES. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  June  15,  1880,  rati- 
fying the  Ut^  agreement  of  March  6,  1880,  have  selected  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  White  River  with  Gre^n  River, 
Utah,  adjacent  to  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  for  the  Uncompahgre 
Utes,  who  were  formerly  located  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colora4lo.  The 
Uncompahgre  Utes  have  been  removed  thereto  ;  the  agency  buildings  at 
the  former  Los  Pinos  Agency  have  been  sold,  and  new  ones  have  been 
erect<id  at  the  new  agency,  which  is  designated  Ouray  Agency,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  Mendship  and  faithfulness  to  the  whites  of  Ouray, 
former  head  chief  of  the  Utes. 

The  White  River  Ut«s  have  been  removed  to  Uintah  Agency,  where 
lands  will  be  assigned  to  them  in  severalty,  a«  provided  in  the  Ute 
agreement,  so  soon  as  the  requisite  surveys  shall  have  been  made.   ' 

The  Southern  Utes  still  occupy  their  old  reservation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Ute  Reserve.  Their  agent  reports  that  the  lands  on  tlie  Rio 
La  Plata  and  vicinity,  assigned  for  their  location  in  severalty  by  the 
Ute  agreement,  are  being  surveyed  with  a  view  to  the  definite  location 
of  these  Indians  so  far  as  practicable,  but  that  there  is.  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  agricultural  land  on  the  reservation  in  that  vicinitv  to  fur- 
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nish  to  ea^ih  Indian  the  amount  of  laud  specified  in  the  aja:reement.  In 
this  oontingency  the  act  of  June  15,  1880,  atipuhites  that  the  South- 
ern Utes  shall  be  located  "  upon  sucli  other  unoccupied  agricultural 
lands  as  may  be  found  on  the  La  Plata  River  or  in  its  vicinity  in  New 
Mexico.^ 

SITTING  BULL  INDIANS. 

In  July  last  the  military  authorities  turned  over  to  the  Indian  af^ent 
at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  2,8.)8  Sioux  Indians  who  had  been 
with  Sitting  Bull  in  the  British  possessions,  and  who  had,  from  time  to 
time,  surrendered  to  the  military.  Of  this  Tuimber  139  were  permitted 
to  join  their  relatives  at  Cheyenne  River  A^^^ency,  the  balance  renmining 
at  Stiinding  Rock  Agency  for  the  present,  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  subsist  them.  Sitting  Bull  himself  and  his  more  imme- 
diate followers,  137  in  number,  are  still  prisoners,  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  military,  at  Fort  Randall,  Dakota  Territory. 

At  all  of  the  Sioux  agencies  quietness  has  prevailed  and  progresi^ 
has  been  made  during  the  year,  and  no  event  of  importance  has  occurred 
<*xcept  the  death  of  Spotted  Tail,  hereditary  head  chief  of  the  Sioux, 
who  wa«  killed  by  another  Indian  at  Rosebud  Agency.  A  full  account 
of  the  aftair  will  be  found  in  Agent  Cook's  annual  report  herewith,  page 
54.  The  murderer  is  in  the  custody  of  the  judicial  authorities  for  trial, 
the  United  States  Attorney-General  having  expressed  the  opinion  that 
be  is  subject  to  trial  by  the  United  States  courts. 

PONCAS. 

By  mistake,  the  United  States,  in  1868,  ceded  to  the  Sioux  the  land 
in  Dakota  which  had  previously  been  ceded  to  the  Poncas,  and  in  1878 
the  Poncas  were  removed  to  their  present  location  in  Indian  Territory, 
where  a  reservation  containing  101,894.31  acres  of  land  was  assign^ 
to  them  in  the  Cherokee  country,  west  of  the  96th  degree  of  longitude, 
where,  upon  payment  to  the  Cherokees  for  the  same,  it  was  provided 
by  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  that 
the  United  States  might  settle  friendly  Indians.  The  Poncas  were  at 
first  dissatisfied  at  their  removal,  but,  as.  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  in  October  of  last  year  the  Ponca  chiefs  then  on 
the  reservation  in  Indian  Territory  forwarded  to  this  office  a  petition 
earnestly  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Washington  to  for- 
mally part  with  their  right  to  all  lands  in  Dakota,  and  to  obtain  a 
title  to  their  present  reservation,  and  to  settle  all  their  matters  with 
the  government.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  while  in  Washing- 
ton they  entered  into  an  agreement  of  the  kind  indicated  in  their  re- 
quest of  25th  October,  1880. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1881,  Congress  api^ropriated  the  sum  of  $165,000 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  "  to  indemnify  the  Ponca  tribe 
of  Indians  for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  their  removal 
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to  the  Indian  Territory,  to  secure  their  hinds  in  severalty  on  either  the 
ohl  or  new  reservation,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  to  settle 
all  matters  of  difference  with  these  Indians;"  the  amount  so  api)ro- 
priated  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior :  (1)  For  the  ])urchase  of  the  aforesaid  reservation  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, $5(),0(M);  {"2)  for  distribution  per  capita  among  the  Ponca  Indians 
in  Indian  Territory,  $10,000;  (3)  to  purchase  stock  cattle  and  drauglit 
animals  for  the  Poncas  in  Indian  Territory,  $2,000;  (4)  to  erect  dwell- 
ing-houses, purchase  agricultural  implements,  stock  and  seed,  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  distribute  per  capita  to  the  Poncas  in  Dakota,  $25,000. 
Seventy  thousand  dollars  were  also  appropriated  "to  be  held  as  a  per- 
manent fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  5  per  cent,  inter- 
est, the  interest  to  be  distributed  annually  among  all  the  Ponca  In- 
dians in  cash."  The  amounts  thus  appropriated  have  been,  so  far  as 
pra<iticable,  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated. It  has  not  been  practicable  as  yet  to  devote  the  money  a))pro- 
prlated  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  Poncas  in  Dakota  to  that  use, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  as  yet  no  settled  title  to  any  land  in  that 
Territory. 

With  a  view  to  securing  a  permanent  home  for  those  Poncas  who  left 
the  Ponca  Reservation  in  Indian  Territory  under  the  chief  Standing 
Bear — being  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  appropriation  bill 
as  the  "Poncas  now  in  Dakota" — delegations  from  the  Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago Indians  in  Nebraska,  and  from  the  Sioux  in  Dakota,  were 
brought  to  this  city  in  August  last,  and  under  date  of  20th  of  that 
month  the  delegations  of  Sioux  from  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agencies  signed  an  agreement  to  give  to  these  Poncas  land 
for  homes  where  they  formerly  resided.     The  agreement  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  by  a  mistake  made  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux 
Indians  on  April  29,  1868,  injustice  was  done,  to  the  Ponca  Indians  by  taking  away 
from  them  and  giving  to  the  Sionx  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Poncas;  and 

Whereas  the  Sionx  Indians,  in  council  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  are  de- 
sirous of  correcting  that  mistake  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Poncas;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  given  lands  to  a  portion  of  the  Poncas  who  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  upon  which  they  are  now  living  and  contented;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desired  to  provide  lands  for  such  of  the  Poncas  as  are  now  in  Dakota, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Indian  Territory  : 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement,  made  this  20th  day  of  August,  1881,  by  the  Sioux  In- 
dians resident  upon  the  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  represented  by  their 
chiefs  and  headmen  now  present  in  Washington,  and  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  witnesseth : 

The  said  tribes  of  Sionx  Indians  do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
Fo  much  of  that  portion  of  the  present  Sioux  Reservation  as  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  set  forth  and  described  by  the  supplemental  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  concluded  March  10, 186.5 
(14  Stats.,  675),  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  Ponca 
tribe  under  Standing  Bear  now  on  or  residing  near  the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  for  their 
use  and  occupation,  in  the  proportion  and  t^  the  extent  of  as  many  tracts  of  640  acres 
each  as  fiere  are  heads  of  families  and  male  members  now  of  the  age  of  twenty-ou© 
years  and  upwards  and  unmarried. 
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If  it  should  be  foaod  that  there  are  of  the  adalt  PoDcas,  males  or  females,  not  con- 
nected with  any  family,  bat  standing  wholly  alone,  there  shall  be  reserved  from  the 
lands  thus  ceded  safficient  to  allot  to  each  of  such  Indians  80  acres,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  allotted  to  hea^ls  of  families  and  to  snch  male  members  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  as  shall  marry. 

The  selections  and  allotments  shall  be  made  by  such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  designate  for  that  purpose,  and  snbjeot  to  his  approval ;  and  thereupon 
the  United  States  shall  give  to  each  allott«e,  when  he  shall  have  settled  on  his  land, 
title  in  fee-simple  for  the  land.  The  title  to  be  acquired  by  the  Poncas  shall  not  bo 
subject  to  alienation,  lease,  or  incumbrance,  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  of  the 
grantee  or  his  heirs,  or  by  the  Judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  nor  subject  to 
taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable  and  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  and  until  snch  time  thereafter  as  the  President  may 
see  fit  to  remove  the  restrictions,  which  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  patent. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  until  it  shall  have  been  executed  and  signed  by 
at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying  or  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent Sioux  Reservation,  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  on  the  day  and  date 
above  written. 

Ogalalla  Sioux  and  Bm16  Sioux : 

Mahpiyaluta,  his  -f  mark  (Red  Cloud). 
Wakinyanska,  his  -f  mark  (White  Thunder). 
Tasunkekokipapi,  his  -f-  mark  (Young  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses). 
Miwakanyuha  (Captain  George  Sword). 
Asanpi,  his  -\-  mark  (Milk). 
Wohela,  his  -f-  mark  (Cook). 
Standing  Rock  Sioux : 

Cetanwakinyan,  his  -f  mark  (Thunder  Hawk). 
Nasunatanka,  his  -f-  mark  (Big  Head). 
Mato-cuwiynksa,  his  -\-  mark  (Bear's  Rib). 
Cantepeta,  his  -f  mark  (Fire  Heart). 
TataukalntA,  his  -f  mark  (Red  Bull). 
Wakntemani,  his  -f  mark  (Shooting  Walker). 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  agreement  was  read  and  explained  by  me  and  was  fully 
understood  by  the  above-named  Indians  before  signing,  and  that  the  same  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  above  Ogalalla*  Brnl6,  and  Standing  R)ck  Sioux,  at  the  Department  of 
(he  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  ^Oth  day  of  August,  1881. 

JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON, 

Interpreter, 
Attest: 

A.  Bell, 

E.  P.  Hanna. 

Intkriou  Department, 

August  20,  1881. 
The  foregoing  agreement  is  approved  by  us. 

S.  J.  KIRKWOOD, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
H.  PRICE, 
Commiseioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

An  agent  is  now  among  the  Sioux  Indians  parties  to  the  treaty  of 

April  29,  1808,  to  obtain  the   ratitication  by  them  of  the  foregoing 

agreements  as  indicated  in  the  last  clause,  and  as  required  by  the 

twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  of  1868.    It  \nt11,  doubtless,  be  thus 

IND IV 
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ratified,  and  if  Congress  shall  then  assent  to  it,  the  question  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Poncas  under  Standing  Bear  will  have  been  settled. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWAS  IN  DAKOTA. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  with  these  Indians  has  long  be^n 
a  matter  of  deep  concern,  not  only  to  the  Indians  themselves^,  but 
to  this  bureau  as  well.  Prominent  among  their  troubles  is  the  uncer- 
tainty on  their  part  as  to  the  view  held  by  the  government  relative  to 
the  status  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them,  and  the  purposes  of  the  de- 
partment in  the  matter  of  their  ultimate  disposal. 

The  tract  of  country  inhabited  and  claimed  by  them  is  north  and 
northwest  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Dakota,  and  is  estimate  to  contain 
9,500,000  acres.  These  lands  have  never  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  claim  of  the  Turtle  ^fountain  Band  to  ownership  is  based 
upon  continuous  possession  and  occupation  by  them  and  their  ancestors 
for  many  generations.  That  the  Indian  title  to  the  country  in  question 
has  never  been  extinguished  or  successfully  disputed  cannot  be  denied, 
and,  according  to  the  theory  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  government, 
it  would  seem  that  these  Indians  hav^  all  the  original  rights  in  an  un- 
ceded  territory.  Effort  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  remove 
them  to  the  White  Earth  Keservation,  in  Minnesota,  but  they  have 
steadfastly  resisted  such  removal,  lest  the  abandonment  of  the  country 
claimed  by  them  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  willing  relinquishment  of 
their  title  thereto. 

The  condition  of  these  people  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme ;  they  have 
no  permanent  abiding  place,  are  very  poor,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  game,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
they  have  only  the  most  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  Last  year  the 
agent  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  reported  that  chief  Little  Bull  and  his 
people  were  in  great  danger  of  actual  starvation.  Emigration  is  fast 
flowing  into  the  country,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  desire  and  have  repeatedly  asked  protection  from  the  government. 
That  their  condition  requires  the  attention  of  the  government  is  mani- 
fest. Petitions  have  been  presented  from  both  sides,  Indians  and 
whites,  asking  for  a  settlement  of  their  diflficulties,  and  I  propose  to 
make  the  matter  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  with  a  view  to  securing 
early  Congressional  action  looking  to  their  permanent  relief. 

I  will  add  that  the  number  of  Indians  roaming  about  over  this  vast 
area,  homeless,  destitute,  and  almost  hopeless,  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  500  to  600  fuUbloods  and  from  1,000  to  1,500  half  breeds. 

LITTLE   chief's  BAND   OF   CHEYENNES. 

Little  Chief's  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes,  taken  from  Sidney  Bar- 
racks, Nebraska,  reached  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian 
Territory,  December  9,  1878.     It  appears  that  before  leaving  Fort 
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Keogh,  Montana,  a  hope  was  held  out  to  them,  which  they  construed 
into  a  promise,  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory they  would  be  permitted  to  return  ]N"orth.  They  have  never  been 
contented  there,  and  have  always  urged  to  be  taken  back  Xorth. 
While  some  of  the  Cheyennes  have  been  insubordinate  and  disposed  to 
give  trouble,  Little  Chief,  whose  influence  has  been  great,  has  always 
counseled  patience,  refusing  to  sanction  any  movement  looking  to  the 
return  of  tlie  Cheyennes  to  the  I^orth  without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  some  of  his  young  men 
armed  themselves  and  prepared  to  go  to  the  agency  to  unite  with  other 
Cheyennes  in  precipitating  a  disturbance,  Little  Chief  armed  himself 
and  directed  his  folowers  to  remain  in  their  camp,  threatening  to  kill 
any  who  should  attempt  to  leave. 

Believing  that  the  time  had  come  when  any  promises  which  might  have 
been  made  could  be  fulfilled  with  safety,  and  the  condition  of  these  In- 
dians improved.  Little  Chief  was  called  to  Wavshington,  in  August  last, 
to  meet  delegations  of  Sioux  from  several  of  the  Sioux  agencies  in  Da- 
kota. As  a  result  of  the  conference,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  lo- 
cate Little  Chief  and  his  band  at  Pine  Eidge  Agency,  Dakota,  among 
the  Sioux  Indians  comprised  in  the  bands  over  which  Eed  Cloud  has 
been  recognized  as  head  chief.  Eed  Cloud's  people  and  these  Chey- 
ennes are  extensively  intermarried  and  speak  the  same  language,  and 
many  of  Eed  Cloud's  relatives  are  still  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  in  Indian  Territory.  The  desire  was  expressed  in  the  council 
that  all  the  Cheyennes  who  were  taken  to  Indian  Territory  from  the 
Xorth — about  four  hundred — should  go  to  Pine  Eidge  Agency ;  but,  as 
before  stated,  it  was  finally  determined  that  only  those  who  went  with 
Little  Chief— about  two  hundred  and  thirt^^-five — should  return  with 
him ;  but  promise  was  made  that  their  request  in  behalf  of  those  remain- 
ing in  Indian  Territory  should  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Little  Chief  and  his  band  were  transferred  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Thomp- 
son. Fourth  Cavalry,  on  the  6th  instant,  he  ha\ing  been  selected  by  the 
military  authorities  to  conduct  them  to  Pine  Eidge  Agency.  Before 
leaAing  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  they  were  furnished  with 
their  proportion  of  such  annuity  goods  as  had  been  received,  and  sub- 
sistence for  sixty  days  was  issued  to  them.  In  reporting  their  depart- 
ure Agent  Miles  says : 

Now  that  this  band  has  gone  it  only  remains  to  make  a  final  and  irrevocable  decis- 
ion in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  now  hero,  who  are  as  eager  to 
go  as  these  people  were.  The  promise  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Congress  at  its  next  session  is  viewed  by  them  as  a  direct  promise 
that  they  shall  go  North  next  sammer ;  and  if  not  allowed  to  go,  the  same  disquietade 
which  has  visibly  affected  the  Southern  Cheyennes  will  exist,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  progress  to  let  them  go.  The  coming  of  these  Northern  Indians 
in  two  parties,  leaving  part  of  their  numbers  still  North,  has  retarded  the  old  Southern 
Indians  and  created  difficulties  in  their  management,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  further 
advancement  of  these  people  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  attempt  to  settle  a  discon- 
tented element  permanently  among  them. 
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As  these  Northern  Cheyennes  have  always  lived  in  the  ]N"orth  among 
the  Sioux,  and  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  if  compelled  to 
remain  in  Indian  Territory,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  to  permit  them  to  rejoin  their  relatives. 

FREEDMEN  IN  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

The  third  article  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  treaty  of  April  28, 
18G6  (14  Stat.,  p.  769),  provides  that  the  sum  of  $300,0(M),"  which  was 
the  consideration  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  their  territory 
west  of  98^,  known  as  the  "  leased  district " — 

Shall  be  ia vested  and  held  by  the  United  States,  at  an  interest  not  less  than  5  per 
cent.,  in  trust  for  the  said  nations,  until  the  le^slatures  of  the  Chootaw  and  ChickasaNV 
Nations,  respectively,  shall  have  made  such  laws,  rules,  and  regnlations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  all  persons  of  African  descent  resident  in  the  said  nations  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Smitli,  and  their  descendants,  heretofore  held  in  slavery  among  said 
nations,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of  suffrage,  of 
citizens- of  teid  nations,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys,  and  public  domain  claimed 
by,  or  belonging  to,  said  nations,  respectively,  and  also  to  give  to  such  persons  who 
were  residents  as  aforesaid,  and  their  descendants,  forty  aci^  each  of  the  land  of  said 
nations  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  to  be  selected  on  the  sur- 
vey of  said  land, after  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  Kansas  Indians  have  made 
their  selections,  as  herein  provided.  *  *  *  On  the  enactment  of  such  laws,rulesi 
and  regulations,  the  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  «  •  «  legg  gach  sum,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  capita,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  persons  of  African  descent 
before  referred  to  as,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  such  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  shall  elect  to  remove  and  actually  remove  from  the  nations,  respectively. 

The  said  article  further  provides  that: 

Should  the  said  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  not  be  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
said  nations,  respectively,  within  two  years  from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  then 
the  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  cease  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
said  persons  of  African  descent  as  the  United  States  shall  remove  from  the  said  Terri- 
tory in  such  manner  as  the  United  States  shall  deem  proper ;  the  United  States  agree- 
ing, within  ninety  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  to  remove  from  said 
nations  all  such  persons  of  African  descent  as  may  be  willing  to  remove ;  those  remain- 
ing or  returning  after  having  been  removed  from  said  nations  to  have  no  benefit  of 
said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  any  part  thereof,  but  shall  be  upon  the 
same  fool!ing  as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  said  nations. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  treaty  defines  the  rights  of  freedmen  in 
said  nations,  and  the  forty-sixth  article  provides  how  the  money  due 
the  Indians  under  this  treaty  shall  be  paid. 

In  fulfillment  of  these  treaty  stipulations,CongTess,by  actof  July26, 
1866,  appropriated  $200,000  of  the  $300,000  to  be  advanced  to  these 
Indians,  as  provided  in  said  forty-sixth  article,  and  by  the  same  act, 
and  by  the  act  of  April  10,  1869,  $30,000  was  appropriated  as  interest 
on  the  aforesaid  fund  of  $300,000,  when  two-thirds  of  the  fund  had 
been  advanced  and  paid  over  to  the  proper  authorities  of  said  nations, 
and  that,  too,  before  a  step  had  been  taken  by  said  Indians  to  comply 
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with  their  part  of  the  agreement.  In  fact,  tbe  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws  allowed  the  two  years  to  elapse  without  granting  the  freedmen  the 
rights  and  privileges  therein  specified,  and  up  to  this  date  have  failed  to 
take  action  thereon,  and  thereby  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  moneys 
advanced  therein.  Neither  did  the  government,  within  the  ninety 
days  from  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  remove,  or  attempt  to 
remove,  said  freedmen,  willing  or  unwilling,  from  the  said  nations,  nor 
have  any  of  said  freedmen  removed  themselves;  but  all  remain,  as 
provided  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  that 
provision  of  the  treaty  which  requires  joint  or  concurrent  action  by 
the  legislative  councils  of  the  two  nations.  The  Chickasaws  desiring 
the  removal  of  all  freedmen  from  their  country,  persistently  refuse  to 
concnr  in  any  legislation  granting  their  freedmen  the  rights,  i>rivi- 
leges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  said  nation,  while  the  Choctaws 
show  a  disposition  to  adopt  all  the  requirements  of  said  third  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty. 

An  act  to  extend  to  freedmen  the  privileges  of  citizenship  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Choctaw  council  in  1873,  and  was  passed  by  the  house, 
but  failed  in  the  senate.  At  a  later  period,  in  1875,  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  visit  these  nations  and  secure  an 
adjustment  of  the  status  of  persons  of  African  descent  residing  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  reference  being  had  to  the  provisions 
of  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  aforesaid  treaty ;  but,  meeting  the 
same  difficulty,  was  unable  to  effect  terms  satisfactory  to  both  nations. 
Not  satisfied  or  disheartened  by  these  failures,  the  Choctaw  national 
council,  at  its  legislative  session  of  1880,  passed  a  memorial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  was  approved  November  2,  1880, 
by  the  principal  chief,  J.  F.  McCurtain,  wherein  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
their  freedmen  as  citizens  upon  the  basis  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1866,  and  they  ask  the  government  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  them  tiO  adopt  said  action  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  only  objection  to  this  legislation  comes 
from  the  freedmen  themselves,  who  ask  to  l>e  granted  all  the  privileges 
accruing  to  them  under  these  treaty  stipulations,  but  protest  against 
being  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Choctaw  laws. 

These  freedmen  are  upon  the  lands  not  from  their  own  option,  have 
had  no  voice  in  these  treaty  provisions,  have  made  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  country  of  their  enforced  adoption,  and  do  not  now  desire 
to  leave  that  country,  and  should  be  protected  in  aU  their  rights  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  by  the  adoption  separately  of 
such  acts  by  eaeh  council  as  will,  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
give  the  freedmen  living  thereon  forty  acres  of  land  each  and  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  were  contemplated  to  be  given  them  by  the 
treaty. 
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By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  14,  1866  (14  Stat.,  p.  785), 
the  Creek  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  west  half  of  their  en- 
tire domain,  to  be  divided  by  a  line  running  north  and  south,  to  be  sold  to 
and  used  as  homes  for  such  other  civilized  Indians  as  the  United  States 
might  choose  to  settle  thereon.  By  the  eighth  article  of  this  treaty  said 
divisional  line  was  to  be  forthwith  accurately  surveyed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  21,  1866  (14  Stat.,  p. 
755),  the  United  States  granted  to  the  Seminole  Nation  a  portion  of  the 
above-ceded  tract  of  Creek  country  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 

BegiDuiug  ou  tbe  Cauadiau  River  where  the  line  divides  the  Creek  lands  according; 
to  the  terms  of  their  sale  to  the  United  States  by  their  treaty  of  February  6, 1866  fol- 
lowing said  line  doe  north  to  where  said  line  crosses  the  north  fork  of  the  Cauadiau 
River ;  thence  up  si^id  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River  a  distance  sufficient  to  make 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  by  runuing  due  south  to  the  Canadian  River ;  thence  down 
said  Canadian  River  to  tbe  place  of  beginning. 

In  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  dates  of  the  Creek  treaty 
above  given,  it  should  be  stated  that  after  the  treaty  of  February  6, 
1866,  was  made  and  forwarded  to  the  President  for  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  objections  were  made  by  the  delegates  representing  the  South- 
ern Creeks  to  certain  stipulations  not  therein  contained ;  that  two  sub- 
sequent treaties,  dated  respectively  May  9  and  May  21, 1866,  were  pre- 
pared, covering  the  objectionable  features  of  the  former  treaty ;  but  not 
until  the  1 4th  of  June,  1866,  was  a  satisfactory  treaty  presented  that  all 
the  delegates  were  willing  to  sign.  In  the  mean  time  the  Seminole 
treaty  was  made. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  third  and  eighth  articles  of 
the  Creek  treaty  of  1866,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the 
southern  superintendency,  under  office  instructions,  made  a  contract  De- 
cember 28, 1867,  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Rankin,  for  the  above-named  survey. 
By  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  Jidy  28, 1866  (14  Stat,  p.  320), 
$4,000  were  appropriated  for  this  survey,  which  being  insufficient.  Con- 
gress, by  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1869,  appro- 
priated $5,000  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  divisional  line  and  the 
out-boundaries  of  the  Seminole  Reservation  (15  Stat.,  p.  315).  Mr. 
Rankin,  in  the  execution  of  his  contract,  located  the  divisional  line, 
which  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Creek  Reservation,  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  the  point  where  thQ  agency  buildings  are  now  located. 
The  Seminoles  had  in  the  mean  time  been  located  thereon  by  the  United 
States,  and  had  made  considerable  improvements  in  their  new  home  be- 
fore the  execution  and  completion  of  the  survey.  The  protests  of  the 
Creeks  against  the  acceptance  and  approval  of  this  survey  were  so  ur- 
gent that  this  office  deemed  it  advisable  to  withhold  its  approval  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  require  a  review  of  the  survey  made  and  to  com- 
plete whatever  evidences  were  required  in  the  survey  to  determine  the 
true  western  boundary  of  the  Creek  Reservation. 
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On  the  completion  of  the  survey  in  1871  (in  which  Frederic  W.  Bard- 
well,  esq.,  was  employed  by  the  contractor  to  assist  in  the  review  of 
the  survey  and  in  the  computations  of  the  area  of  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  division),  which  was  approved 
by  the  department  February  5,  1872,  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the 
extensive  improvements  which  the  Seminoles  had  made  since  their  set- 
tlement thereon,  together  with  the  agency  buildings,  were  east  of  the 
true  divisional  line  and,  consequently,  upon  Creek  lands.  As  soon  as 
this  was  definitely  determined,  the  Creeks  claimed,  and  began  to  exer- 
cise, jurisdiction  over  the  country  occupied  by  the  Seminoles;  and  the 
Seminoles,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  improvements  and  lands,  appealed 
to  the  government  for  protection  and  relief,  whence  has  arisen  a  ques- 
tion which,  though*  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  and 
negotiation,  still  remains  unsettled  and  as  diflicult  of  solution  as  ever. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1873,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the 
cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  occupied  by  friendly  Indians 
(17  Stat.,  p.  626),  a  commission,  consisting  of  Supt.  Enoch  Hoag,  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Jones,  and  John  M.  Millikin,  esq.,  was  sent  to  that  country 
to  negotiate  and  arrange  with  said  tribes  for  a  final  and  permanent 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  their  reservations,  but  with  fruit- 
less results.  The  Creeks  were  unwilling  to  part  with  any  more  of 
their  lands,  but  were  willing  to  incorporate  the  whole  Seminole  tribe 
into  their  nation,  which  proposition  received  no  consideration  whatever 
from  the  Seminoles  who  had  been  settled  thereon  by  the  United  States. 
In  1875,  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks  was  commissioned  to  \isit  and  negotiate 
with  the  Creeks  for  the  cession  of  these  lands  and  authorized  to  offer  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  all  their  lands  in  the  possession  of  the 
Seminole  ]N"ation;  but  this  offer  was  accepted  only  upon  the  condition  of 
the  settlement  of  all  their  outstanding  claims  against  the  government. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Creek  council  appointed  a  committee  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  of  the  Seminole  tract  upon  such  terms  as  would 
"  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  Muskogee  people",  with  instructions 
to  report  their  negotiations  to  the  next  annual  session  of  the  national 
council  for  its  approval  or  rejection.  The  Creek  delegation,  in  Febru- 
ary last,  signified  through  the  department  their  willingness  to  sell  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  Seminoles,  175,000  acres  of  their 
land,  lying  east  of  the  divisional  line  and  embracing  the  land  occupied 
by  the  Seminoles,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  in  full  settlement 
of  all  differences  and  demands  on  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the 
question  of  Seminole  occupation  of  their  lands. 

The  improvements  of  the  Seminoles  are  not  confined  to  any  particu 
lar  portion  of  the  reservation  as  first  defined  by  Mr.  Rankin,  but  extend 
over  the  whole,  from  the  eastern  boundary  located  by  him  in  his  first 
survey  to  the  eastern  boundary  as  located  by  him  in  1871,  and  reaching 
from  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  on  the  north,  to  the  main 
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Canadian  River,  on  the  south.  While  it  is  not  attempted  to  deprive  the 
Creeks  of  these  lands,  yet  the  Seminoles  certaiuly  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Creeks,  nor  should  they  be  compelled 
to  lose  their  improvements  or  abandon  their  lands. 

Believing  that  the  rights  and  equities  of  both  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
can  be  best  preserved  by  means  of  purchase,  and  the  Creeks  now  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  dispose  of  these  lands  at  a  reasonable  price  after 
being  deprived  of  their  use  for  tifteen  years,  it  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended and  urged,  as  the  only  means  of  relief,  that  Congress  adopt 
the  necessary  legislation  and  pro\ide  the  necessary  means  to  purchase 
said  land,  and  thereby  relieve,  as  the  opportunity  now  offers,  not  only 
these  nations  of  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation,  but  this  office  of  a  sub- 
ject of  much  embarrassment  and  anxiety. 

KICKAPOO  AIuLOTTEES  TINDER  TREATY  OF  1862. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  affairs  relative  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  and  minor  allottees,  under  the  provisions  of  the  KickajKM) 
treaty  of  June  28, 1862  (13  Stat.,  623),  and  to  certain  tracts  of  land  re- 
served thereby  for  certain  purposes.  By  the  terms  of  said  treaty  it  is 
provided  that  the  lands  of  said  tribe  shall  be  allotted  in  severalty  or 
held  in  common  as  the  members  thereof  shall  elect ;  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  cause  patents  in  fee-simple  to  issue  to  the 
adult  allottees  "  being  males  and  heads  of  families,"  when  satisfied  of 
their  ability  to  control  their  own  affairs,  and  provided  they  had  ob- 
tained certificates  of  naturalization  fix)m  the  United  States  district 
court  for  Kansas.  No  provision,  however,  is  made  by  which  female 
allottees  can  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents  for  their  lands. 

Many  of  the  allottees  deceased  before  having,  by  a  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions,  obtained  patents  for  their  allotments,  and  frequent 
applications  are  made  to  this  office  by  the  heirs  of  such  deceased  allot- 
tees for  the  settlement  of  their  estates,  and  by  female  allottees,  that 
some  action  may  be  taken  t^  enable  them  to  acquire  citizenship,  and  to 
obtain  patents  for  their  lands.  Some  legislation  should  be  had  by  which 
female  allottees  under  said  treaty  can  obtain  citizenship  and  patents  for 
their  land,  and  also  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased  allot- 
tees who  had  not  become  citizens  as  provided  by  the  treaty.  The  same 
difficulty  having  arisen  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  allottees  under  their  treaty  of  1862,  the  treaty 
of  1867  (Senate  amendment)  provided  that  where  allottees  had  deceased, 
or  should  thereafter  decease,  such  allottees  should  be  regarded,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  careful  and  just  settlement  of  their  estates,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

By  the  terms  of  said  Kickapoo  treaty  certain  ti^acts  of  land  were  re- 
served as  a  site  for  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  for  missionary  purposes, 
respectively,  which  are  to  be  disi)osed  of  when  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  reserved  shall  have  bem  accomplished,  in  such  a  manner  and 
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for  such  a  purpose  "  as  may  be  provided  by  law.'^  The  said  tracts  have 
not  for  years  been  used,  and  probably  never  will  be  used,  for  the  pur- 
X>ose8  for  which  they  were  reserved,  and  being  several  miles  distant 
from  the  tribal  reservation,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  agent  to  exercise 
such  care  in  their  protection  as  will  prevent  trespasses  upon  them  by 
white  men.  Congress  should  provide  for  the  disposition  of  these  tracts, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  fund  derived  therefrom  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Kickapoo  Indians. 

AOENCIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  general  quiet  at  all  the  agencies  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  excitement  over  the 
action  of  "  Captain  Payne,"  who  with  a  small  party  of  whites  claimed 
the  right  to  homestead  certain  lands  that  the  civilized  Indians  had  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  friendly  Indians  and 
freedmen  thereon,  and  whose  prompt  arrest  and  conviction  is  a  matter 
of  publicity,  nothing  of  special  moment  has  occurred. 

The  great  drought  of  this  summer,  which  has  so  terribly  scourged  a 
goodly  portion  of  our  country,  extending  as  it  has  in  a  wide  belt  from 
the  Eastern  through  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  has  left  its  with- 
ering track  at  all  the  agencies  in  this  Territory,  and  so  thorough  has 
been  its  work  of  devastation  that  at  most  of  the  agencies  an  almost 
total  failure  of  crops  is  reported.  The  loss  to  a  white  farmer  of  his 
crop  for  one  year  is  keenly  felt,  but  the  loss  of  a  crop  to  an  untutored 
Indian  is  a  great  calamity;  and  especially  is  it  disheartening  when  it 
is  remembered  that  this  is  the  third  successive  year  that,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  crops  there  have  been  either  a  partial  or  general  failure. 

To  induce  the  Indians  to  labor  in  some  one  of  the  civilized  pursuits 
is  the  paramount  aim  of  this  office,  but  the  great  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion that  constantly  presents  itself  is,  What  shall  they  do  !  Since  the 
year  1877,  when  Agent  Miles  so  successfully  inaugurated  Indian  freight- 
ing at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  the  Indians  of  this  and  other 
agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  generally  freighted  not  only  their 
own  agency  goods  and  supplies,  but  also  goods  and  supplies  belong- 
ing to  the  military  and  traders.  At  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 
the  Indians  have  freighted  this  year  over  400,000  pounds  of  freight  for 
the  military  at  Fort  Eeno.  But  this  field  of  industry  of  course  is 
not  large,  as  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  are  shut  in 
upon  their  reservation  without  the  chance  or  opportunity  of  working 
for  outside  parties.  If  this  Territorj^  were  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
it  would  be  the  better  policy  of  the  department  to  gather  there  all  of 
the  Indians  of  the  country,  excepting  only  those  in  the  most  northerly 
portion,  but  the  expression  of  agents  upon  this  subject  has  uniformly 
been  that,  owing  to  frequent  droughts,  agriculture  cannot  with  any 
certainty  be  depended  upon.  From  reports  of  our  agents  for  the  last 
eight  years  it  is  found  that  farming  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  about 
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ODe-half  of  the  time  has  been  a  failure.  Owing  to  the  fa€t  that  there 
are  no  hill  or  mountain  streams  in  this  country,  irrigation  is  impracti- 
cable. In  connection  with  the  above-named  subject,  and  embodying 
in  substance  what  is  said  in  other  reports,  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  extract  of  a  report  made  to  Agent  Miles  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Coving- 
ton, farmer  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  who  has  resided  in 
the  Territory  for  ten  years: 

As  the  spriuj^  opened  early,  with  plenty  of  rain  and  warm  weather,  the  Indian  stock 
was  in  a  condition  to  work  mnch  sooner  than  nsnal,  and  the  resnlt  was  a  roach  larger 
area  was  prepared  than  nsaal  for  the  seed,  and  having  been  enabled  by  an  early  requi- 
sition for  seed  to  supply  all  who  were  ready,  no  delay  was  experienced,  and  the  crops 
of  com  and  vegetables  were  planted  in  good  condition  early  in  the  season,  and  plenti- 
ful crops  of  all  kinds  were  almost  assured.  The  groand  plowed  and  planted  embraced 
all  of  last  year's  tillage,  and  some  few  new  farms  were  opened  up  ;  these  new  locations 
were  mostly  on  the  Canadian  River,  a  few,  however,  were  on  the  north  fork  of  Cana- 
dian. Agency  employes,  under  direction,  planted  90  acres  of  com  and  39  acres  of  mil- 
let, and  the  entire  agency  farm  and  mission  manual-labor  tract  were  inclosed  with  a 
substantial  post  and  board  fence,  the  logs  being  cot  and  hauled  to  agency  saw-mill, 
where  they  were  converted  into  lumber,  and  the  posts,  which  were  of  cedar,  being 
hauled  a  distance  of  15  miles  on  the  Canadian  River.  However,  "man  proposes  and 
God  disposes."  The  extreme  heat  and  drought  from  which  this  country  has  suffered  so 
severely  the  present  season  set  in  early  in  June,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle 
of  July  we  had  absolutely  no  rain,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  crops  are  a  total  and 
complete  failure,  and  early  vegetables  only  about  half  matured.  This  is  a  heavy  dis- 
appointment to  our  Indian  farmers,  who  had  mnch  the  best  prospect  for  corn  ever 
realized  before.  The  agency  field,  although  plowed  late  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
three  different  times,  is  almost  a  complete  failure,  there  not  being  corn  sufficient  to 
pay  for  gathering,  and  the  millet  also,  which  was  sowed  in  excellent  condition,  driei 
np  immediately  after  sprouting,  and  is  a  complete  failure. 

If  further  evidence  were  wanting  in  regard  to  this  country  being  a  failure  as  an 
agricultural  country  this  season  would  furnish  it,  but  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  this  country,  we  say  without  hesitatian  that 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons  that  agriculture  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  :i 
source  of  living,  and  the  sooner  the  Indians  tnrn  their  attention  to  pasturage  and  the 
raising  of  stock  the  more  immediate  will  be  the  benefits  and  the  less  burdensome  their 
disappointments. 

If,  then,  instead  of  agriculture,  the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  stock-raising  to  any  great  extent  it  would  be  necessary,  at  least 
at  some  of  the  agencies,  to  issue  full  rations  (instead  of  one-half  and 
three-fourths  rations  as  at  present),  so  that  there  would  be  no  deficiency 
to  be  made  good  by  the  killing  of  their  stock  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  and  this  should  continue  until  such  time  as  they  could  become, 
by  the  increase  of  their  stock,  self-supporting.  With  proper  encoura  ge- 
ment  in  this  direction,  added  to  the  already  acquired  industries  of 
many  of  the  Indians  of  this  Territory,  including  freighting,  brick-mak- 
ing, lime  and  charcoal  burning,  stone-hauling,  &c.,  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even  the  "  wild  tribes"  will  become  as 
the  five  civilized  tribes  have  already  become,  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  five  civilized  tribes  of  Union  Agency  (Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
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Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles)  number  about  60,000,  and  comprise 
more  than  one-fifth  of  our  entire  Indian  population.  They  are  not  only 
self-supporting  and  self-governing,  but  are  fully  competent  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  and  international  affairs.  Each  tribe  or  nation  has 
its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government  on  the 
plan  of  the  States,  and  their  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  when 
the  parties  are  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  court,  however,  where 
civil  cases  can  be  tried  where  one  party  only  is  an  Indian,  or  where 
both  parties  are  whites,  and  this  renders  it  necessary  in  many  cases 
that  the  agent  act  as  arbitrator.  A  United  States  court  should  be  es- 
tablished with  criminal  jurisdiction  only  (as  the  treaty  i)rovides),  at 
some  convenient  point  in  the  Territory. 

During  the  year  Tullehasse  Mission  and  Asbury  school  buildings  were 
burned.  They  were  large  brick  buildings  belonging  to  the  Creeks.  Im- 
mediate arrangements  were  made,  however,  for  the  erection  of  a  much 
larger  building,  in  place  of  Tullehasse  Mission,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000, 
and  the  same  will  be  completed  during  the  present  year.  Asbury  school 
will  also  be  rebuilt  at  once.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  con- 
nected with  the  civilized  tribes  is  the  increased  and  increasing  interest 
which  is  taken  in  all  educational  matters.  These  Indians  are  not  retro- 
grading or  going  back  into  barbarism  (as  it  is  sometimes  contended  they 
will),  but  are  marching  forward  steadily  and  sturdily  under  the  banner 
of  progress  into  all  the  avenues  of  civilization,  until  now  they  stand 
almost  abreaijt  of  their  white  neighbors  around  them,  never  considering 
any  outlay  too  great  when  required  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  education. 
In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  their  schools,  agricultural  interests  are 
extended  and  herds  increased,  and  their  condition  is  better  and  their 
prospects  brighter  than  that  of  any  other  great  number  of  our  Ameri- 
can Indians.  All  this  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations  own  and  control  the  land  upon  which  they 
live — in  fact,  have  a  title  vested  in  the  nations  tantamount  to  a  fee- 
simple — and  thus  feel  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequeut  advance  of  civilization,  which  other  Indians  not  so  favor- 
ably situated  do  not  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  feel. 

Upon  the  subject  of  intruders.  Inspector  Pollo(jk,  in  a  recent  report 
upon  the  condition  of  Union  Agency,  says: 

The  greater  portion  of  the  t'onbles  that  arise  here  are  occasioned  by  whito  intrud- 
ers, Anierican  citizens  whom  the  United  States  by  treaty  are  obligated  to,  and  should 
promptly^  remove  from  the  Territory.  These  intruders  do  not  come  here  because  there 
are  no  other  unoccupied  lands.  Millions  of  acres  better  than  this  are  to  be  found  in 
our  Western  States  and  Territories  against  the  settlement  of  which  there  is  no  inhibi- 
tion. They  come  here  from  an  inherent  disposition  to  transgress,  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  to  escape  the  restraints  of  law.  To  them  Indian  laws  do  not  apply. 
By  ref^olarly-enaoted  laws  of  the  Five  Nations  their  members  are  prohibited  from  car- 
rying deadly  weapons,  but  these  white  intruders — pale-faced  cut-throats,  the  terrors 
of  the  country — go  armed  to  the  teeth  continually.  The  United  States  should  keep 
their  own  transgressing  citizens  out  of  this  Territory,  and  should  sacredly  keep  and 
perform  every  other  obligation  entered  into  with  these  people.  No  excuse  can  be 
made  current  for  o  failure  to  do  this. 
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The  United  States  sbonld  establish  a  district  coart  with  limited  orimioal  Jurisdio- 
tion  at  Mnscogee  or  Fort  Gibson.  The  catting  or  stealing  of  limber,  hay,  or  stone,  the 
grazing  or  raising  of  stock,  and  all  other  wanton  and  willful  trespassing  by  United 
States  citizen<(  upon  lands  held  in  common  or  in  severalty  by  these  people  Hhould  be 
made  a  criminal  offense,  pnnishable  not  only  by  fine  (which  is  usaally  not  collectable), 
bnt  also  by  imprisonment.  And  as  the  United  States  cannot  extend  civil  Jnrisdiction 
over  this  coautry  without  violating  treaty  stipulations,  the  Indian  agent  here  sbi>nld 
be  clothed  with  authority  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  foreign  consul  or  commercial 
agent,  that  adjudications  in  civil  cases  between  United  States  citizens  aud  Indian  citi- 
zens might  be  adjusted  before  him.  As  simple  as  this  plan  is,  it  would,  if  inaugurated 
aud  carried  out  in  good  faith,  solve  the  vexed  question  of  Indian  matters  in  this  Terri- 
tory— of  one  nation  existing  within  another — and  enable  these  people  to  maintain  in- 
tact their  own  institutions.  And  if  the  American  people  were  as  honest,  magnaniuioos, 
and  just  as  they  are  wise,  selfish,  aud  shrewd,  not  another  Congress  would  pass  with- 
out inaugurating  some  such  measure. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency  are  situated  at  a  point  very  incon- 
venient for  its  business,  being  about  3 J  miles  from  the  town  of  Mus- 
cogee, and  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  keep  the  road  from 
Muscogee  to  the  agency  in  repair,  which  is  done  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $600.  The  Creek  IN^ation  has  made  a  proposition  to  erect  suitable 
and  necessary  buildings  at  Muscogee  for  the  use  of  the  government  and 
agency,  and  take  in  exchange  the  present  agency  building  for  a  school 
for  the  freedmen  of  their  nation.  The  proposition  has  been  accepted 
by  the  department,  and  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
land  sufficient  to  erect  said  buildings  upon,  which  action  has  been  taken 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  same  by  Congress. 

The  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  still  show  a  steady 
improvement.  The  present  year  has  been  remarkable  for  health ;  and  as 
a  consequence  the  Cheyennes  show  an  increase  of  430,  and  the  Arapahoes 
126.  One-halfof  the  cost  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has 
beenprovided  this  year  by  theirownlabor,andthe  other  half  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Owing,  however,  to  the  entire  failure  of  their  crops  this  sea- 
son, it  is  probable  that  further  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  their 
necessities.  During  the  year  42  wagons  were  purchased  by  the  In- 
dians themselves  and  40  were  issued  to  and  paid  for  by  the  Intlians  in 
labor,  making  at  present  211  wagons  at  this  agency  owned  by  Indians. 
As  the  amount  of  freighting  is  limited,  the  agent  is  sorely  taxed  to  find 
employment  for  these  Indians  and  their  teams.  In  addition  to  freight- 
ing, the  agent  furnishes  as  much  employment  as  possible  to  his  Indians 
in  making  brick,  burning  lime,  hauling  stone,  &c.  Theremoval  of  Lit- 
tle Chief  and  his  band  from  this  agency  has  been  referred  to  on  page  L. 

The  nine  different  tribes  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
Agency  have  made  fair  i)rogress,  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and,  until  the  disheartening  effect  of  the 
drought,  took  more  than  usual  interest  in  their  farm-work.  Although 
it  was  feared  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Indians  of  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Agency  with  the  Indians  of  the  Wichita  Agency,  effected  in 
the  fall  of  1879,  might  cause  some  clashing  and  trouble  between  the  In- 
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dians  of  the  different  tribes,  yet,  on  the  contrary,  the  agent  reports  that 
no  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and  that  the  members  of  the  different 
tribes  are  in  constant  daily  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  as  yet  not 
one  personal'or  tribal  difficulty  has  occurred.  The  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  are  further  advanced  on  the  road  towards  civilization  than  the 
Kiowas  or  Comanches ;  yet  the  progress  made  by  the  latter  tribes  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  number  who  wear  citizen's  dress  in  all  the 
tribes  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  prejudice  against  labor  is  steadily 
disappearing.  The  agent  has  more  applications  for  positions  on  his 
force  of  Indian  laborers  than  he  can  grant.  In  this  connection  Agent 
Hunt  says : 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  money  expended  for  the  hire  of 
Indian  labor  is  wisely  appropriated,  althoagh  they  do  not  always  labor  faithfully,  nor 
is  the  work  always  important,  yet  it  is  sorely  effecting  maoh  good  by  removing  the 
pr^jadice  against  work.  A  yonng  man  tempted  by  the  wages  offered  to  Iny  aside  his 
blanket  and  work  for  one  month  wiH  never  again  be  affected  by  his  old-time  preju- 
dices or  the  ridicule  of  his  associates. 

The  tribal  system  here  is  fast  disappearing.  The  change  from  Fort 
Sill  to  the  Washita  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  causes,  dispersing  the 
members  of  the  different  tribes  through  the  new  settlements ;  and  the 
issuing  of  rations  to  individual  Indians,  instead  of  to  chiefs  of  bands,  is 
another,  and  perhaps  the  principal,  cause.  The  agent  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians  of  his  agency  could  engage  profitably  in  stock-raising  if 
their  rations  were  sufficiently  increased  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  their 
killing  their  stock-cattle  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  proceeds 
of  freight  hauled  by  the  Kiowas  during  the  year  has  amounted  to 
$11,445.56 ;  and  other  labor  has  been  performed,  such  as  burning  of  char- 
coal, cutting  of  logs,  &c. 

The  Osage  Indians,  while  reluctant  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way,  so 
&u*as  dress  is  concerned,  yet  continue  greatly  interested  in  house-build- 
ing. During  the  year  nearly  00  houses  have  been  built.  The  Indians 
cut  the  logs,  hauled  the  same  to  the  agency  mill  (where  it  was  cut 
by  one  or  two-  white  employes,  assisted  by  Indians),  and  hauled  the 
lumber  to  wliere  they  wanted  their  houses  built.  They  have  also  quar- 
ried and  hauled  their  own  rock  for  chimneys,  and  are  generally  aban- 
doning their  lodges,  as  soon  as  their  houses  are  completed.  The  agent 
expects  to  complete  about  25  more  houses  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
to  have  all  the  Osages  comfortably  housed  before  another  w  inter.  The 
Kaws  arc  rapidly  decreasing,  owing,  mainly  to  disease,  and  number  now 
but  about  250  full  bloods  and  50  mixed  bloods.  Some  of  them  have  raised 
good  patches  of  com  this  year,  and  good  care  is  taken  of  their  stock-cat- 
tle. The  barbarous  custom  of  selling  their  daughters  for  wives,  even 
when  they  are  not  over  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  still  continues.  The 
Quapaws  living  among  the  Osages  number  between  150  to  200;  most  of 
them  have  built  log  huts,  and  earn  something  by  working  for  the  mixed- 
blood  Osages. 
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At  the  Pawnee  Agency  but  little  progress  is  noted.  Of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Territory  the  Pawnees  have  practically  made  the  least 
advance.  Under  the  very  best  auspices  and  under  the  best  of  agents 
their  progress  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  been  encouraging,  and  to-day 
they  are  far  removed  from  civilization.  Owing  mainly  to  the  drought, 
farming  operations  have  not  been  successful.  Last  season  400  head  of 
young  cattle  were  issued  to  the«e  Indians  to  encourage  them  in  stock 
raising,  but  very  soon  after  the  issue  some  of  the  hides  of  these  young 
cattle  were  brought  to  the  agency  trader  to  be  sold.  ,  The  policy  of  giv- 
ing annunity  goods  to  Indians  is  often  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
that  which  is  not  the  product  of  labor  of  the  individual,  civilized  or 
savage,  is  not  appreciated  or  valued,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Pawnees  the  giving  of  annuity  goods  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  Yet  out  of  the  gloom  that  seems  to  surround  the  fnture  of 
these  unfortunate  people  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  which  is  found  in  the 
rising  generation.  The  pupils  in  the  industrial  boarding-school  are 
reported  to  be  working  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  idea  of 
it  being  discreditable  j?er  se  to  labor  finds  no  place  in  the  school,  and  the 
crops  of  corn,  millet,  and  amber  cane  show  gratifying  evidence  of  work 
performed  and  progress  made.  The  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
products  will  be  distributed  among  the  pupils  who  do  the  work,  a  plan 
which  it  is  believed  will  work  well.  Another  school  should  be  added 
to  this  agency  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  eight  different  tribes  und^r  Quapaw  Agency  are  already  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  this  year  encouraging  progress  is 
noted.  The  drought  not  having  wrought  so  disastrously  here  as  at  other 
agencies  in  the  Territory,  fair  crops  are  reported.  There  are  311  pupils 
in  the  different  schools.  The  great  obstacle  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
fact  that  the  title  to  their  homes,  earned  by  their  own  industry  and  built 
by  their  own  hands,  is  insecure ;  and  Agent  Dyer  says : 

The  Indian  is  a  man,  and  should  be  treated  as  each.  Let  ns  give  him  the  same 
rights  we  enjoy  ;  make  him  responsible  to  the  law.  To  insare  them  jnstice  in  fntnre, 
let  us  deed  to  each  individual  in  severalty  his  share  of  the  land  they  hold  in  common  ; 
let  UH  protect  them  in  its  poFsession  for  v5  years ;  make  them  citizens,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  of  self-support  upon  them. 

Decided  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  settle  the  titles  of 
these  lands  in  individual  Indians,  and  thereby  place  them  on  a  solid 
basis,  when  improvements  would  steadily  and  rapidly  progress. 

The  Poncas  have  already  been  referred  to  on  page  XLVii. 

CESSIONS  OF  PORTIONS  OF  CROW  AND  FORT  HALL  RESERVES. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  ratify  the  agreements  en- 
tered into  last  year  with  the  Crows  and  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks 
of  Fort  Hall  for  the  cession  to  the  United  Sta^tes  pf  i)ortion8  of  their 
respective  reservations,  as  detailed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this 
office.    Tbe  Indians  cannot  understand  the  delay,  and  are  impatient  to 
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Iiave  the  agreements  carried  into  effect.    By  this  means  a  large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  mineral  land  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement. 

OTOES  JlNB  MTSSOURIAS. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  last,  provision  wa^s  made,  pro - 
,  vided  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  obtained  thereto,  for  the  survey? 
appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  of  the  Con- 
federated Otoe  and  Missonriatribes  of  Indians  in  the  States  of  IN^ebraska 
:ind  Kansas,  and  for  their  removal  to  other  reservation  lands  to  be  se- 
«*.ured  for  their  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Accordingly  (the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Indians  having  first  been  obtained),  ares- 
orvation  has  been  selected  for  them  in  the  Indian  Territory,  south  of 
and  adjoining  the  Poncas  and  west  of  and  adjoiding  the  Pawnees,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  16th  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 
1868  (14 Stat,  804).  It  contains  129,113.20  acres;  is  well  watered  and 
otherwise  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  location 
was  selected  by  a  delegation  of  the  confederate  tribes  which  visited  the 
Territory  for  the  purpose,  in  charge  of  Inspector  MclN^eil,  and  has  since 
been  designated  and  assigned  by  the  department  for  their  use  and  oc- 
cupation. 

The  work  of  removal,  which  began  on  the  5th  of  October,  was 
completed  on  the  23d,  and  all  the  Indians  recently  in  occupation  of 
the  old  reservation  are  now  in  their  new  home  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
save  only  a  very  few,  who,  by  reason  of  the  valuable  improvements 
made  by  them,  prefer  and  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  res- 
ervation. 

The  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  lands  embraced  within  the  old  re- 
serve will  be  proceeded  with  at  an  early  day.  The  full  consent  of  the 
Indians  has  been  obtained  thereto,  and  they  are  anxious  to  see  an  early 
termination  of  the  whole  matter. 

EASTERN  BAND  OF   CHEROKEES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

These  Indians  are  located  in  Cherokee,  Graham,  Jacksim,  Macon, 
and  Swain  Counties,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  sectiv^n  of  the  State. 
Most  of  their  lands  lie  in  Jackson  and  Swain  Counties,  and  are  known 
as  the  "Qualla  Boundary,"  comprising  about  50,000  acres.  Their 
other  lands  are  in  detached  tracts  lying  in  several  counties,  and  aggre- 
gate some  15,000  acres.  These  lands,  as  originally  contemplated,  w^ere 
purchased  with  Indian  fiinds,  at  sundry  times,  by  their  late  agent, 
William  H.  Thomas,  who  proposed  when  he  had  completed  his  pur- 
chases, to  convey  the  same  to  the  Indians.  Before  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  however,  the  war  came  on,  and,  Mr.  Thomas  being  involved  in 
debt  and  having  become  insane,  nothing  was  done  until  Congress,  by 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  15, 1870  (16  Stats.,  p.  302),  au- 
thorized and  empowered  these  Indians  to  institute  suit  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina 
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against  said  Thomas  for  all  claims,  including  lands,  which  they  might 
have  against  him.  Under  the  award  of  Rufos  Barriuger  and  others, 
dated  October  23, 1874,  which  was  confirmed  by  said  court  at  its  No- 
vember term,  1874,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  August  14,  1876  (16 
Stats.,  p.  139),  these  Indians  became  possessed  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. 

Adverse  claims  of  white  men  have  been  made  upon  some  of  these  " 
lands,  and  1  am  credibly  informed  that  under  the  land  laws  of  North 
Carolina  "  any  citizen  can  obtain  a  State  grant  or  patent  for  any  land 
in  the  State  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  State  may  have  parted  with 
its  title  to  the  same  to  another  party."  Under  this  law  any  one  may 
obtain  a  grant  or  patent  from  the  State  for  a  tract  of  land  embracing 
the  town  of  Asheville,  or  any  other  town  or  other  body  of  land  in  the 
State,  by  pacing  12J  cents  per  acre  for  it,  though  the  same  land  may 
have  been  sold  and  patented  fifty  years  ago ;  but  his  title  to  the  tract 
must  be  determined  in  the  courts.  I  am  further  informed  that  the  State, 
since  the  date  of  said  award  and  decree,  has  issued  grants  or  patents 
for  lands  within  the  "  Qualla  Boundary ''  which  were  entered  by  Thomas 
and  others  many  years  ago,  and  the  only  proper  proceeding  in  respect 
to  white  men  settled  upon  Indian  lauds  is  to  bring  suit  against  them 
in  the  courts,  which  is  the  only  power  they  will  respect ;  and  this,  too, 
must  be  done  within  seven  years  from  their  entry. 

To  institute  suits,  however,  involves  the  outlay  of  money.  This  band 
has  funds  under  section  3859  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  by  the  In- 
dian appropriation  act  of  Mai*ch  3,  1875,  this  fund  was  authorized  to 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  per- 
fecting titles  to  lands,  to  payment  of  expenses  of  suits,  to  purchase  and 
extinguish  the  titles  of  any  whites  within  the  ^^  boundary,"  and  for  the 
education,  improvement,  and  civilization  of  said  Indians  (18  Stats.,  p. 
47).  But  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1876  (19 
Stats.,  p.  197),  aft^r  the  payment  of  certain  amounts  to  certain  claim- 
ants therein  named — 

The  balance  of  the  fand  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  shall,  apon  the  1st 
of  July,  1876,  be  placed  to  their  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  DepartmeDt,  to 
bear  interest  at  fhe  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annam ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized  to  use  annually  for  agricultural  implements  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses among  said  Indians  so  much  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  as,  with  the  interest 
annually  accruing  thereon,  shall  amount  to  $6,000. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1877,  the  sum  of  $1,500 
was  appropriated  from  this  fund  to  complete  the  survey  of  their  lands, 
$300  for  attorney  fees  to  examine  titles,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  authorized  to  use  a  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
sch<K)ls  among  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians- in  aid  of  schools 
among  said  Oherokees  residing  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  (19  Stats., 
p.  291). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Indians  are  subject  to  continued  en- 
croachments upon  their  lands  by  white  claimants,  and  that,  while  they 
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have  funds  belonging  to  them,Congress  has  so  legislated  that  their  moneys 
now  can  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  aikd 
educational  purposes.  This  band  is  without  a  superintendent  or  agent, 
and,  so  far  as  this  office  has  supervision,  is  in  an  anomalous  and  unsat- 
isfactory condition.  The  bitter  feuds  that  have  existed  so  long  between 
the  several  factions  have  added  to  the  many  difficulties  which  embarrass 
the  band  and  retard  its  progress  in  civilization  and  wealth. 

The  Cherokee  national  authorities  in  Indian  Territory  last  spring 
appointed  a  delegation  to  visit  North  Carolina  and  to  invite  and  induce 
these  Indians  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  principal  chief 
of  the  nation,  D.  W.  Bushyhead,  offered  every  reasonable  inducement 
to  them  to  remove,  and  this  office  encouraged  the  effort,  and  it  was 
hoped  Congress  would  have  furnished  the  necessary  authority  and 
means  for  removal.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  quite  a 
number  of  applications  have  been  filed  asking  assistance  to  effect  their 
removal,  and  one  party,  consisting  of  forty-one  adults  and  thirty-two 
children,  started  on  their  own  resources  5  but  on  reaching  Tennessee  their 
means  were  exhausted,  and,  on  their  urgent  appeal,  this  department 
furnished  the  means  whereby  they  reached  their  destination.  Since 
then  nineteen  others  have  arrived  in  Indian  Territory,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  many  more,  if  not  all,  might  be  induced  to  remove  were  the 
proper  facilities  furnished  them.  That  is  their  home  and  there  they 
should  be  settled. 

INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY   AND  OREGON. 

The  treaty  provisions  with  the  "cdnfederated  tribes  and  bands ''and 
the  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla  tribes  in  Oregon,  and  the 
D'  Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes,  Makahs,  Quinaielts,  Quillehutes, 
S'  Kallams,  and  Yakamas  in  Washington  Territory,  expired  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jnne  30,1880.  Congress,  however,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  this  department,  made  appropriations  for  their  benefit,  and 
their  condition  is  still  such  that  the  aid  and  assistance  heretofore  ex- 
tended should  be  continued. 

An  inspection  made  this  year  of  all  the  agencies  in  the  Territories 
above  alluded  to  has  added  to  the  desire  of  this  office  that  increased 
educational  facilities  be  provided,  and  that  the  several  reservations 
occupied  by  them  be  surveyed  and  titles  in  severalty  given  to  the  In- 
dians. The  principal  agency  by  which  these  Indians  can  be  elevated 
is  believed  to  be  the  "  industrial  school."  Several  such  schools  are  now 
in  successful  operation  at  their  agencies  and  others  are  contemplated, 
and  the  requisite  appropriations  for  this  purpose  and  for  other  neces- 
sary objects  are  respectfully  recommended. 

MALHEUR  RESERVATION. 

The  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  Malheur  Reservation  in  Southeast- 
em  Oregon,^as  recommeude<l  in  the  last  annual  rei)ort  of  tin's  bureau 
IND v 
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is  required  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  department  in  respect 
to  the  Indians  of  that  section.  The  reservation  is  no  longer  needed  for 
Indian  i)urposes,  and,  by  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  agency  has 
been  finally  abandoned,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  prop- 
erty and  supplies  appertaining  thereto  has  already  been  removed. 
The  remainder  will  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as 
may  seem  to  be  most  advantageous. 

A  memorial  from  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
l)raying  for  the  restoration  of  the  lands  included  in  this  reserve  to  the 
public  domain,  for  pre-emption  settlement  and  sale,  was  referred  to  this 
office  in  Febuary  last  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  The  proposition  tq  dispose  of  the  lands  in  the  manner 
therein  indicated  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  office,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  thj^t  any  plan  looking  to  the  disposal  of  the  reser- 
vation that  does  not  contemplate  and  provide  substantial  return  to  the 
Indians,  for  whose  sole  benefit  it  was  established  and  set  apart,  should 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  department.  These  Indians  will  need 
assistance  in  the  future  in  their  efforts  at  self-support,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  their  reservation  will,  if  properly  invested,  afford 
such  assistance,  and  relieve  the  government  of  the  burden.  The  res- 
ervation contains  1,778,000  acres.  The  Indians  who  formerly  occupied 
it  are  either  at  the  Yakama  Agency,  in  Washington  Territory,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camps  McDermott  and  Bidwell  and  the  town  of  Winne- 
mucca,  where  they  meagerly  support  themselves  by  labor  among  the 
whites  or  by  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

UMATILLA  RESERVATION — TOWN  OF  PENDLETON. 

The  town  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  adjoins  the  Umatilla  Indian  Eeser- 
vation  on  the  north.  Indeed,  the  northern  line  of  the  reservation  runs 
through  the  town,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  within  the  reser- 
vation limits.  A  tract  about  30  acres  in  extent,  forming  a  part  of  the  land 
claim  of  M.  E.  Goodwin,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  town  site,  ac- 
quired under  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  for  which  patent  was  issued  by 
the  government  August  30,  1869  (the  reservation  was  established  by 
treaty  in  1855;  proclaimed  April  11th,  1859),  is  within  the  reservation, 
and  is  occupied  by  substantial  warehouses,  stores,  residences,  &c. 
Other  buildings,  including  "  Odd  Fellows  Hall,''  a  large  school-house, 
tenement-houses,  and  residences,  are  within  the  reservation  lines,  where 
no  shadow  of  title  to  the  land  exists.  Land  is  much  needed  to  meet 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  town,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  none 
to  be  had  elsewhere  than  upon  the  reservation. 

A  petition  numerously  signed  by  citizens  of  Pendleton  was  referred 
to  this  office  by  your  predecessor,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
to  the  department  in  May  last.  The  petitioners  ask  tJiat  the  title  to 
the  Goodwin  tract  lying  within  the  reservation  be  quieted,  and  that 
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some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  they  may  secure,  by  purchase  from  the 
Indians  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  meet  the  absolute  requirements 
of  the  town.  The  Indians  have  already  signified  their  entire  willing- 
ness to  dispose  of  so  much  of  their  reservation  as  is  required  to  meet 
the  demand,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  government,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  Congress  be  asked  at  the  next  session  to  grant  authority 
for  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  whole  matter. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 

Upon  reference  to  previous  annual  reports  from  this  office,  I  observe 
that  repeated  recommendations  have  been  made  for  additional  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  upon  examination  I  find  that  Congress 
has  hitherto  failed  to  afford  the  desired  relief. 

Foremost  among  the  subjects  which  call  for  attention  by  Congress  is 
that  of  the  law  relating  to — 

Intruders  upon  Indian  rener cations. 

Existing  laws  (intercourse  act,  June  30,  liS.'}4 ;  tu-t  of  August  18, 1856 ' 
sections  2147,  2148,  R.  S.)  are,  in  the  changed  order  of  things,  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Under  these  laws  an  intruder  must  first 
be  removed  from  the  reserve,  and  then  if  he  return^  he  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $1,000.  As  a  general  rule,  intruders  are  of  a  class  having 
no  property  subject  to  execution,  and  as  the  penalty  can  only  be  col- 
lected by  an  action  of  debt,  the  result  is  invariably  a  barren  judgment, 
and  the  delinquent  goes  scot-free,  only  to  renew  his  attempts  at  settle- 
ment at  a  later  date,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  direction. 

A  notable  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  notorious  Captain  Payne,  of  Oklahoma  fame,  who,  after  re- 
peated attempts  at  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  removal 
therefrom  by  the  military,  was  finally  arrested  July  15, 1880,  and  taken 
to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  he  wa.s  released  on  bail  to  appear  at 
the  ensuing  November  tenn  of  court.  At  the  subsequent  May  term  of 
said  court  a  civil  suit  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  brought  against 
Payne,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  recover  the  statutory  pen- 
alty of  $1,000,  was  tried,  iind  judgment  rendered  against  him.  It  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  judgment  can  ever  b3  collected  from 
Payne,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  at  large,  organizing  another  scheme 
for  invasion  of  the  Territory. 

I  suggest  an  amendment  of  the  law  so  that  an  intruder  on  Indian 
lands  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  the  first  and  every  subsequent 
offense,  and,  upon  conviction,  be  punishable,  not  simply  by  fine,  but  by 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  provision  should  also  be  made  in  the  act 
for  confiscation  and  sale  by  the  goveniment  of  the  entire  outfit  of  an 
intruder  or  party  of  intruders. 
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Another  crying  evil,  and  a  never-ending  cause  of  complaint  to  this 
office,  is  the  ineffective  character  of  existing  laws  to  prevent — 

Timber  depredations  ujyon  Indian  land^. 

Especially  in  the  Indian  Territory,  spoliation  of  valuable  walnut 
timber  has  been  and  is  still  being  constantly  carried  on,  and  unless 
some  stringent  and  effective  measures  are  devised  to  stop  it,  that  whole 
section  of  country  will  be  completely  denuded  of  timber ;  and  it  is  ap- 
prehended by  those  competent  to  judge,  that. disastrous  climatic  effects 
will  follow.  The  whole  subject  was  fully  ])resentcd  in  the  report  of  the 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1879  (pp.  XLVii-XLVin), 
and  the  ineflficacy  of  the  law  pointed  out,  with  a  recommendation  ifor 
the  enactment  of  such  measures  as  would  effectually  prevent  the  wan- 
ton cutting  or  destruction  of  timber  on  Indian  reservations. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Senate  bill  Ko. 
1812  was  introduced,  so  extending  the  provisions  of  section  5388,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  of  other  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  timber  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenders  who  cut,  destroy,  or  take  the  same,  as  to  make  them 
.apply  to  the  preservation  of  timber  upon  the  following  classes  of  In- 
dian reservations,  viz :  Lands  to  which  the  original  Indian  title  has 
never  been  extinguished,  but  which  have  not  been  specially  reserved, 
by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  or 
for  other  purposes,  although  the  Indians'  right  of  occupancy  thereof 
has  been  tacitly  recognized  by  the  government ;  lands  expressly  re- 
served by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  or  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians by  executive  order  of  the  President ;  lands  allotted  or  patented 
to  individual  Indians  who  are  not  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory ;  lands  patented  to  Indian  tribes;  and  lands  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  In- 
dians thereon,  but  which  are  as  yet  unoccupied.  The  punishment  of 
offenders  committing  depredations  upon  such  timber  was  also  provided 
for  by  said  bUl.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  early  passage  of  some  kindred  measure  in  this  behalf. 

For  the  last  four  years  urgent  appeals  have  been  made  by  this  office 
for— 

The  enactment  of  laws  for  Indian  reservations. 

Various  measures  looking  to  this  end  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, among  the  latest  being  House  bill  No.  350,  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  which,  as  amended,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.    This  bill  reads  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enncted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentalices  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhledf  That  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  which  are  located  Indian  reservations,  relating  to  the  crimes  of  mTder, 
manslaughter,  arson,  rape,  burglary,  larceny,  and  robbery,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
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(o  be  the  law  and  in  foroe  within  such  reservations ;  and  the  district  coartsof  the  United 
States  within  and  for  the  respective  districts  in  which  saoh  reservations  may  be  located 
in  any  State,  and  the  Territorial  coarts  of  the  respective  Territories  in  which  such  reser- 
Tations  may  be  located,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offenses  which 
may  be  committed  within  such  reservations. 

In  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  set  apart  and  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  CbiokasaW;  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes,  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  relating  to  the  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,  arson, 
rape,  burglary,  larceny,  and  robbery  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the'  law  and  in 
foroe  therein ;  and  the  United  States  district  court  held  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  shall 
haye  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offenses  arising  in  said  portion  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  place  of  punishment  of  any  and  all  of  said  offenses  shall  be  the 
aame  as  for  other  like  offenses  arising  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  respective  courts. 

This  bill,  as  well  as  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  died  a  natural  death 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress.  In  commenting  upon  this  subject 
the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1879,  said : 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  above  bill,  or  of  some  measure  of  equal  efficiency  to  provide  law  for  Indians,  to 
the  end  that  order  may  be  secured.  A  civilized  community  could  not  exist  as  such 
without  law,  and  a  semi-civilized  and  barbarous  people  are  in  a  hopeless  state  of  an- 
archy without  its  protection  and  sanction.  It  is  true  that  the  various  tribes  have  reg- 
ulations and  customs  of  their  own,  which,  however,  are  founded  on  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  usages  of  civilized  communities,  and  generally  tend  to  perpetuate  feuds 
and  keep  alive  animosities.  To  supply  their  place  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  laws  suited  to  the  dependent  condition  of  the  Indians.  The  most 
inteUigent  amongst  them  ask  for  the  laws  of  the  white  men  to  enable  them  to  show 
that  Indians  can  understand  and  respect  law,  and  the  wonder  is  that  soch  a  code  was 
not  enacted  years  ago. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  views  above  quoted,  and  earnestly  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  find  time  to  bestow  attention  upon  this  important  subject. 
I  also  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  in  regard 

Indian  marriages. 

This  subject  has  also  been  fully  treated  of  in  prior  annual  reports  of 
this  office.  The  importance  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  polyg- 
amy and  to  provide  for  legal  marriages  among  Indians  is  self-appar- 
ent. I  respectfully  reiterate  the  recommendation  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor that  the  necessity  and  propriety  for  such  legislation  be  laid 
before  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Other  subjects  calling  for  special  legislation  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  under  appropriate  headings,  and  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Legislation  is  needed  to  pro\ide  for — 

Removal  of  the  Mescale^'o  Apaches  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation, 

Deficiencies  nscessarily  incurred  in  current  and  prior  fiscal  years. 

Increase  in  number  and  pay  of  Indian  police. 
%  Establishment  of  penal  reservations  for  refractory  Indians. 
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Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and  issue  of  patents  therefor^  with  re- 
strictions  as  to  alienation. 

Remission  of  fees  and  commissions  on  homestead  entries  hy  Indians. 

Survey  of  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  and  of  arable  lands 
therein. 

Prohibition  of  introdu<ition  of  liquor  on  Indian  reserves  by  authority  of 
War  Department^  and  modifieation  of  penalty  for  sale  of  liquor  to  In- 
dians. 

Belief  of  Hualapais. 

Belief  of  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa^. 

Bemoval  of  remainder  of  yorthern  Cheyennes  from  Indian  Territory 
to  Dakota. 

Adjustment  of  status  of  freedmen  in  Choctaw  and  Chielcasaw  Xations, 

Purchase  of  Creek  lands  occupied  by  Seminoles. 

Settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  Kickapoo  allottees^  issue  of  patents  to 
female  Kickapoo  allottees^  £c, 

Batification  of  cession  of  portions  of  Crow  and, Fort  Hall  Beserves. 

Appraisement  and  sale  of  Malheur  Beservation. 

Sale  of  portion  of  Umatilla  Beserve  occupied  by  town  of  Pendleton. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  PRICE, 
Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Colorado  Rivsr  Aobnct,  Arizona,  August  25,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  section  130,  Instrnctions  to  Indian 
Agents,  1880,  and  in  conformity  with  subsequent  circular  letter  from  the  OflBce  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  present  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  service  at  this,  agency. 

On  the  8th  day  of  August,  1880,  I  arrived  at  the  agency,  and  after  making  a 
thorough  inventory  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  i^ovemment,  and  receipting 
for  the  same,  I  assumed  charge  and  control  at  once,  relieving  H.  R.  Mallory. 

LOCATION  AND  SOIL. 

The  reservation,  as  enlarged  by  Executive  order,  dated  May  15,  1876,  is  embraced 
within  the  folio wing-descrioed  boundaries :  Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  La  Paz 
Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  4  miles  above  Ehrenberg ;  thence  easterly  with 
said  arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La  Paz  Mountain ;  thence  with  said 
mountain  crest  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  top  of  Black  Mountain ;  thence  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  across  the  Colorado  River  to  the  top  of  Monument  PeaLk  in 
the  State  of  California ;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  River- 
side Mountain,  California  ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  place  of  beginning,  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River ;  thence  down  said  west  bank  to  a  point  opposite 
the  place  of  be^nning  :  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  soil  within  the  above-described  lines  is  probably  as  well  adapted  to  the  nsesof 
an  Indian  reservation  as  any  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Colorado  River ;  but  careful  in- 
spection and  observation  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  all  efforts  to  successfiilly 
cultivate  the  same  must  inevitably  result  in  failure  unless  some  practicable  method 
of  Irrigation  be  adopted.  At  present  the  cultivation  of  this  extensive  tract  of  land 
(128,00<)  acres)  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river.  This 
occurring  irregularly,  and  rarely  inundating  for  two  successive  years  the  same  tracts 
(by  reason  of  the  sMfting  sand  of  which  the  soil  is  mostly  composed),  constitutes  a 
discouragement,  almost  irresistible,  to  these  Indians,  many  of  whom  desire  to,  and 
under  more  auspicious  conditions  would  soon  become  self-sustaining  and  compaira- 
tively  independent.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  department  the 
necessity  of  an  appropriation  sufiicient  at  least  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  reclaiming  these  lands  by  irrigation. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  statistics  herewith  transmitted  contain  only  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and  its  products.  The  cultivable  land  not  being 
contiguous,  but  lying  in  small  patches,  detached  by  wide,  intervening  tracts,  impreg- 
nated with  alkali,  renders  anything  more  definite  than  an  approximation  of  its  area 
impossible.  A  large  portion  of  its  products,  consisting  of  beans,  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  other  vegetables,  is  consumed  before  their  maturity,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
account  kept,  and,  in  consequence,  no  reliable  data  attainable. 

BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

On  arriving  at  the  agency  I  found  commodious  buildings,  ample  for  all  agency  pur- 
poses ^except  a  corral^  slaughter  and  issue  house),  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  yet 
much  m  need  of  repairs  to  insure  their  perpetuity.  I  at  once  estimated  for,  and  soon 
afterwards  received  authority  to  purchase  in  open  market,  materials  for  their  imi)rove- 
ment ;  but,  after  expending  the  same  as  judiciously  as  possible,  I  found  my  estimate 
Inadequate  to  complete  the  repairs  which  I  desired  and  considered  necessary  to  make. 
The  only  material  now  necessary  to  put  the  buildings  in  good  condition  is  from  80  to 
100  barrels  of  lime,  which  can  be  produced  on  the  reserve.  I  have  asked  for  proper 
authority  to  employ  the  requisite  labor  for  its  production,  upon  receipt  of  which,  if 
it  shall  be  granted,  it  is  my  intention  to  push  vigorously  tlie  work  of  improvement. 

Relative  to  the  corral,  slaughter  and  issue  houses,  I  submitted  some  months  since, 
in  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
estimates  for  these  buildings,  but,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  appropriation,  or 
rather,  assignment  of  funds  to  this  agency,  the  desired  authority  was  withheld.  I 
hope  that  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
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the  granting  of  such  authority  as  will  enable  me  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
these  much-needed  and,  in  fact,  almost  indispensable  buildings. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  two  tribes  under  my  charge  are  the  Mohave  and  Chim-e-hne-va,  of  which  the 
latter  ranks  first  in  adopting  the  dress,  ways,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  white 
man;  also  in  energy,  industry,  and  enterprise;  but  they  are  not  more  civil,  or  better 
behaved,  or  more  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  agency 
than  are  the  Mohaves.  Their  respective  numT)er8,  ascertained  by  an  enumeration  re- 
cently and  carefully  made  by  the  agency  employ6s,  are  as  follows : 

Mohaves: 

Number  of  males 412 

Number  of  females * 390 

Total 802 

Chim-e-hue-vas : 

Number  of  males 107 

Number  of  females 103 

Total.^ 210 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Mohaves  and  56  Chim-e-hue-vas  are  of  school  age,  or 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

About  one-half  of  their  subsistence,  consisting  of  beef,  flour,  and  salt,  is  furnished 
under  contract,  and  issued  re^larly  every  week  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  to  the  heads  of  families;  the  residue  is  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  from  gathering  its  natural  products. 

EDUCATION. 

A  boarding-school  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  day  of  March  last,  under  the  most 
favorable  and  encouraging  circumstances,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  last  of 
July,  when,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  a  vacation  was  deemed  advisable,  and  so 
declared  until  the  Ist  of  September.  We  hope  to  resume  the  school  on  that  dat«  with 
renewed  energy.  During  its  session  the  pupils  made  almost  incredible  progress  in 
their  studies,  as  evidence  of  which  I  will  say  out  of  a  school  averaging  twenty-five  in 
daily  attendance  for  only  five  months  there  were  but  three  or  four  who  could  not  read 
quite  well  in  the  First  Reader,  and  a  class  of  four  was  advanced  to,  and  had  almost 
finished,  the  Second  Reader.  The  facility  with  which  these  children  learned  to  write 
during  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  their  advancement  in  other  primary  branches 
of  education,  snow  conclusively  tnat  their  intellectual  development  only  requires  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  under  whose  supervision  they  are. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  assignment  of  funds  to  this  agency  is  so  limited  as  to 
intercBct  the  employment  of  an  assistant  teacher  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  my 
only  hope  of  efiecting  any  material  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  lies  in  the 
education  of  their  cmldren.  If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  I  believe  it  is. 
to  civilize  the  Indian,  it  is  certainly  questionable  economy  to  reduce  below  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  service  appropriations  for  educational  purposes. 

MORALS. 

In  personal  integrity,  actuated  by  fear,  policy^  or  conscientiousness,  the  Indians 
under  my  charge  are  the  equals  of  their  whit«  neighbors,  and  superior  to  the  Mexi- 
cans with  whom  they  are  associated.  During  the  entire  year  not  a  single  act  of  dis- 
honesty perpetrated  by  the  Indians  has  come  to  my  personal  knowledge.  Notwith- 
standing their  possession  of  this  commendable  characteristic,  however,  they  are  in 
many  other  respects,  viewed  from  a  moral  standpoint,  very  low  indeed.  While  they 
do  not  practice  or  tolerate  polygamy,  their  rules  relative  to  chastity  and  the  marital 
relations  are  very  lax  and  extremely  objectionable ;  and  they  adhere  almost  univer- 
sally to  the  vice  of  gambling  in  some  of  its  forms.  They  are  also  very  superstitious, 
and  notably  so  with  reference  to  the  dead,  believing  that  death  is  caused  by  the  indig- 
nation of  their  **  Yav-a-thee,"  to  appease  whose  wrath  it  is  necessary  to  bum,  or  other- 
wise destroy,  buildings  and  other  nronerty  belonging  to  a  deceased  member  of  the 
tribe.  This  superstition  alone,  if  all  other  conditions  were  favoralde  to  their  civiliza- 
tion, would  materially  mitigate  its  process,  for  it  virtually  constitutes  a  prohibition 
against  the  building  of  permanent  residences,  the  continuity  of  homes,  and  the  fos- 
tering of  home  influences.  The  authority  of  the  agent  may  be  advantageously  exer- 
eisedf 
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8AN1TAKY, 

The  general  health  has  been  good  during  the  year ;  the  mortality  being  less  than  in 
a  majority  of  commanitie«  containing  a  white  population  equal  in  numbers.  Nearly 
aU  cases  of  sickness  reported  to  the  agency,  except  certain  contagions,  were  pulmonary 
derangements,  and  confined  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  caused,  evidently,  by  exposure  and 
a  want  of  sumcient  clothing.  Here  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  which  to  supply  this  class  of  the  "nation's  wards"  with  suitable 
apparel  for  the  winter.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  deaths  and  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering will  be  averted  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fund  judiciously  invested  in  this 
direction. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April  1^,  having  received  authority  from  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  I  organized  an  Indian  police,  consisting  of  one  captain,  two 
sergeants,  and  seven  privates,  selecting  the  best  disposed  and  most  influential  of  both 
tribes.  Owin^  to  the  pacific  dispositions  of  these  Indians,  the  police  has  had  but  little 
to  do,  except  m  patrolling  the  various  camps  and  observing  the  deportment  of  the 
Indians.  I  instructed  them  to  not  only  discourage,  but  to  prohibit  absolutely,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  death  penalty  for  witchcraft,  and  against  tneir  "medicine  men."  To 
their  credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes,  I  am  able  to  say  they  have  thus  far  faith- 
folly  and  effectually  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  will  further  add 
that  my  skepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of  maintaining  an  Indian  police  force  on 
the  reservation  has  been  thoroughly  dispelled. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  thank  the  department,  and  especially  the  officials 
directly  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  their  uniform  courtesy  towards  this 
office,  and  for  the  promptness  and  liberality  with  which  my  requisitions  have  been 
met. 

JONATHAN  BIGGS, 
United i>tat€8  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


MoQuis  Pueblo  Indian  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  19,  188U 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs 
of  this  agency  for  your  consideration,  for  the  years  1880  and  1881,  inclusive,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  time  when  I  assumed  charge,  to  date. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  only  an  acting  agent,  whose  time  was  so  much  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  other  and  imperative  duties  that  but  little  attention  could  be  bestowed 
on  this  agency  by  him.  The  whole  affair  was  in  bad  condition ;  the  goods  for  the  Moqnis 
had  been  accumulating  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  Navajo  agency  at  Fort  Defiance  for 
two  years :  some  30,000  to  40,000  pounds  were  in  store  there,  with  the  supplies  estimated 
for  in  1880,  in  addition,  which  began  to  arrive  at  that  place. 

The  agency  had  no  team  in  condition  with  which  to  transfer  any  portion  of  these 
goods.  I  determined  at  once  to  procure  teams  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  the 
tranfiier  of  the  goods  to  the  agency,  as  they  were  much  needed  by  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  Then  l^gan  a  serious  trouble ;  teams  were  difficult  to  find,  and 
drivers  refused  to  engage  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass  and  the  long  hauls 
between  watering  stations.  There  is  but  one  upon  which  they  could  with  certainty 
depend,  about  midway,  being  nearly  50  miles  each  way  from  it  (I  mean  Pueblo  Colo- 
rado). But  by  pressing  the  matter  I  procured  the  transfer  of  a  sufficient  supply  to 
justify  me  in  having  a  general  distribution  on  the  31st  of  December,  which  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  so  that  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  made  glad 
in  a  day.  The  last  winter  proved  to  be  a  long  and  unusually  cold  one,  with  the  falling 
of  mnch  snow,  which  served  to  keep  the  roads  in  an  almost  impassable  condition  untu 
late  in  April.  I  persevered,  however,  in  my  efforts  to  have  the  goods  brought,  although 
in  small  installments,  to  the  agency,  and  have,  whenever  I  could  procure  enough  to 
jostify,  made  an  issue  to  the  people,  until  there  is  but  one  wagon  load  remaining  at 
Defiance,  which  is  unimportant  to  the  Indians  at  present.  I  am  trying,  however,  to 
get  that  remaining  lot  brought  over.  I  distributed  amongst  these  people  six  hundred 
field  and  garden  hoes,  which  made  them  quite  happy.  I  have  also  distributed  nearly 
all  the  goods  on  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  So  far  as  I  am 
iafi>nned  they  are  contented. 

Within  a  few  days,  same  month  of  my  arrival,  the  contract  teacher  arrived  with  his 
wife  and  babe,  Ave  months  old,  and  a  brother.  I  had  only  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of 
mtuSn  near  approach.    I  was  pnzzled  as  to  how  I  could  dispose  of  them.   I  learned  that 
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Mr.  T.  V.  Keams,  the  post-t  rader,  owned  a  comfortable  house  qui  te  near  Fort  Defiance : 
I  called  on  him  about  it.  He  told  me  the  teacher  could  occupy  it  free  of  rent  until  1 
could  provide  for  him  at  the  agency.  When  he  came  I  told  him  of  the  plan.  He  peremp- 
torily decliDed,  preferring  to  occupy  the  agency  buildings.  There  being  bufrthree  small 
rooms,  I  preferred  to  hold  this  property  for  agency  purposes,  as  there  were  no  other 
accommodations  for  the  a^ent  and  the  necessary  employes  in  which  to  transact  the 
business,  lodge,  and  live.  Situated  as  I  was,  what  to  do  was  the  question^  the  teacher 
demanding  quarters,  with  a  woman  and  a  baby  in  the  matter.  I  determined  to  build 
a  house  for  him  at  once  with  Indian  labor,  and  b^  the  first  of  December  had  a  com- 
fortable place  for  him,  in  which  he  located  and  still  remains. 

I  found  two  rooms  for  the  agency,  which  are  much  needed  as  store-rooms,  partly 
built,  cellar  wall  and  foundations  a  little  above  ground.  I  could  not  procure  lumber 
for  them  until  in  February,  175  miles  from  the  agency.  To  get  it  here  was  the  next 
and  very  serious  difiiculty.  and  I  did  not  get  the  last  of  it  here  until  within  the  past 
fortnight.  I  had  the  walls  of  stone  put  up  by  the  Moquis  Indians,  and  by  giving 
special  personal  attention  it  is  a  good  dwelling.  Last  week  tbe  floor  was  put  down 
on  the  room  over  the  cellar,  all  in  good  order.  The  doors  and  sash  were  procured  at 
Sunset,  70  miles  distant  by  Indian  trail,  and  I  had  them  carried  here  lashed  to  the 
backs  of  the  Moquis  donkeys. 

All  the  government  property  is  in  good  condition,  with  this  exception:  The  earth  or 
dirt  roofs  on  the  buildings  have  leaked  badly  during  the  late  very  heavy  rains,  caus- 
ing some  damage  to  the  contents. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so  much  for  me  to  do,  and  the  limited  facilities  at 
my  command  with  which  to  accomplish  anything,  I  did  not  visit  the  Moquis  villages 
until  the  19th  of  January,  at  which  time  they  told  me  they  were  comfortable.  I  tried 
to  inform  myself  somewhat  as  to  their  real  condition  by  visiting  from  house  to  house. 
The  result  wan,  I  found  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  had  blankets,  sheepskins,  and  the 
like  to  keep  them  warm  in  their  lodgings.  But  I  was  and  am  still  disgusted  at  tbeir 
being  huddled  together  as  they  are,  caring  but  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  personal  pro- 
prieties that  should  prevail  between  the  sexes,  as  well  the  old  and  the  young,  mar- 
ried and  single,  living  and  lodging  indiscriminately  together  in  the  same  apartments ; 
which  condition  of  the  social  phase  should  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment by  helping  them  house  their  families  in  separate  homes  in  the  valleys,  where  by 
irrigation  or  their  crops  they  can  produce  not  only  a  good  living  but  a  surplus  to 
sell.  The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs  would  afford  a 
good  profit  to  these  people.  Thus  housed  and  homed,  the  school-teacher  in  his  day- 
school  and  the  missionary  in  his  church  would  find  a  field  in  which  to  work  and 
gather  many  sheaves  for  the  gamer. 

The  truth  is,  the  agency  is  not  -located  at  the  place  where  the  most  good  can  be 
accomplished  for  these  people.  The  question  of  a  better  location  has  been  forcibly 
discussed  by  my  predecessors  before  I  had  any  occasion  to  say  any  thins:  about  it,  but 
I  have  made  some  suggestions  in  favor  of  a  change  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  my 
mind  to  justify  snch  action. 

The  Moquis  people  are  an  industrious,  temperate,  economical  race  of  men ;  quiet 
and  polite  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  very  friendly  towards  white  men, 
and  as  honest  as  Indians  know  how  to  be.  Of  course  their  standing  in  ethics  is  not  as 
high  as  that  of  more  civilized  communities,  but  I  ain  satisfied  they  will  soon  improve 
in  morals,  as  well  as  in  general  intelligence,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  leave  their  old 
mesa  homes  and  settle  in  the  valley. 

■  It  is  estimated  that  they  have  in  cultivation  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  from  which 
they  stored  away  about  4,000  bushels  of  corn  last  fall  for  bread  purposes,  besides 
thousands  of  melons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  beans,  dried  peaches,  and  onions.  They 
also  dry  a  great  deal  of  green  com  and  pumpkins  for  winter  and  spring  supplies. 

They  seem  to  be  anxious  to  have  their  children  in  school.  Situated  as  they  are  in 
their  permanent  homes,  I  am  inclined  to  tbe  opinion  that  day-schools  located  at  or 
near  their  villages  would  be  well  attended  and  accomplish  much  good  for  them. 
When  suitable  buildings  and  accommodations  are  provided,  a  boarding-school  might 
be  well  attended,  and  also  be  of  ^eat  service  in  the  way  of  instructing  them.  It  is 
important  that  tney  be  educated  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  self-supporting,  intelligent 
people,  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  patient,  persevering  course  of  treatment. 
It  is,  however,  a  question  of  time,  depending  largely  upon  those  who  are  placed  over 
them.  Intelligent,  experienced  men  of  business,  who  are  not  sentimental  enthusiasts 
on  specialties,  but  practical  men,  are  required  for  this  service — men  who  can  take  in 
the  whole  situation,  and  gradually  influence  them  to  do  in  an  intelligent  way,  what 
is  best  for  themselves.  I  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  they  think  and  reason 
upon  subjects  when  presented  to  their  minds  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  Moquis  begin  to  realize  that  they  need  many  things,  and  that  by  adopting  the 
white  man's  plan  of  obtaining  them  they  too  might  posjjess  all  Kuch.  In  these  mat- 
ters they  begin  also  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  white  man  over  them.  To  be  even, 
they  will  soon  receive  and  act  upon  the  white  man's  advice,  hence  the  great  impor- 
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taace  attaching  to  practic<il,  common-seose  advice  for  thc«e  people.  The  MoquU  are  an 
agricaltural  people,  all  of  whom  work,  and  they  would  also  give  mnch  attention  to 
the  raising  of  stock,  if  located  in  the  valley  and  were  supplied  with  sufficient  stock  to 
Btart  their  Aocks  and  herds,  which  should  he  of  good  quality  and  grades. 

Their  sanitary  condition  is  much  improved  since  I  came  to  them,  and  is  continnally 
improving  under  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  physician,  who  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  their  villages,  who  has  his  office  and  lodges  in  the  government  building  located 
in  the  second  village. 

These  people  seldom  plant  upon  the  same  lands  a  second  crop,  but  plant  a  new  or 
rested  patch  each  year :  hence  the  large  estimate  of  lands  cultivated  by  them ;  it  in- 
cludes all  the  lands  held  by  them  for  cultivation. 

They  are  a  peculiar  people,  and  to  me  a  very  interesting  branch  of  the  human 
family,  presenting  some  of  the  best  characteristics  known  to  civilized  man,  occa- 
sionally giving  strong  proof  of  the  fact  of  their  fathers  having  once  ei^joyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  the  vestiges  of  which  have  come  to  them 
through  a  long  line  of  succession  from  sire  to  son.  Their  faults  as  seen  by  us  from  our 
standpoints  are  the  results  of  their  systepi  of  education,  which,  being  so  aifferent  from 
our  own,  we  find  cause  to  complain,  and  doubtless  criticise  with  uigustifiable  severity. 

Inclosed  with  this  please  find  my  annual  statistical  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  H.  SULLIVAN, 

United  Statei  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aj^^'airs. 


Pima  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  August  26,  1881. 
Sir  :  The  short  time,  two  months,  in  which  I  have  had  control  of  this  agency  does 
not  give  the  requisite  experience  for  an  extended  yearly  report,  and  I  shall  oe  obliged 
to  draw  from  the  experience  of  my  predecessor,  Special  A^ent  E.  B.  Townsend,  who  is 
a  man  of  ^reat  energy,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  th«  Indians,  and  who  probably  accomplished  as  much  good  work  as  was  ever  done 
before  at  this  agency  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

farming. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservatioix  have  raised  this  season  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  an  abundance  of  melons,  &.C.,  the  rainfall  having  been  greater  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  seem  greatly  encouraged  in  their  farming  operations.  They 
hATe  also  planted  an  unprecedented  amount  of  beans,  and  the  crop  looks  promising. 
As  a  rule,  these  Indians  seem  to  be  a  cheerful,  industrious,  and  haMworkin^  people ; 
therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  assist  and  instruct  them.  They  are  entirely  self-support- 
log.  They  seem  to  appreciate  the  improved  farming  implements  given' them,  such  as 
plows,  hoes,  &c.,  together  with  all  instructions  as  to  their  proper  use. 

•INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  organized  here  last  January'  by  Special  Agent  Townsond  has  proven 
a  power  for  good,  its  influence  being  felt  and  appreciated  by  all  law-abiding  people 
in  or  near  the  reservation.  The  drunken  carousals  heretofore  indulged  in  at  their 
feasts,  at  which  dancing,  sham  fights,  games,  &^g.,  occur,  usually  euding  iu  one  or 
more  murders,  have  entirely  disappeared.  As  to  those  petty  thefts,  which  are  so 
annoying,  I  can  safely  say  that  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  now  I  candidly 
believe  that  there  is  not  a  place  or  people  where  the  rights  of  property  are  better 
respected  than  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  police  force,  which  is  composed  of  an  excellent  body  of  men. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  day-school  has  been  in  successful  operation  here  since  the  spring  of  1871,  the  last 
two  ^ears  with  J.  S.  Armstrong  and  wife  as  teachers.  The  most  effectual  way,  in  my 
opinion,  to  educate  these  children  is  to  take  them  awav  from  home  influence  and  put 
tnem  in  charge  of  interested  and  competent  teachers  in  boarding-schools.  We  propose 
commencing  such  a  school  here  as  early  as  possible  in  September,  to  accommodate  75 
boarding  scholars,  and  a  day-school  of  35  pupils.  The  parents  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
express  themselves  strongly  in  favor  of  schools,  and  from  indications  I  think  this 
school  will  do  much  towards  civilizing  the  families  of  the  children  who  will  attend. 

Bat  for  a  population  of  11,000  Indians  I  think  that  one  school  is  insufficient,  and 
siiffgest  that  day-schools  be  started  in  every  village  where  an  average  attendance  of 
lUfy  can  be  secured.  Then,  as  a  reward  of  merit^  the  most  advanced  scholars  from 
the  day-schools  can  be  sent  to  the  agency  boarding-school.  The  Pima  Indians  are 
among  the  best  on  the  continent,  and  are  thoroughly  interested  in  education.    If 
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proper  steps  are  taken  now,  they  will  soon  become  civilized.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Pima  youths  now  at  Hampton,  Va.,  will  return  qualified  to  teach;  and  I  suggest 
that  a  superintendent  of  schools  be  allowed,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  start  the  schools 
in  the  different  villages,  with  the  Hampton  students  as  teachers;  see  that  they  are 
efficiently  mana^^ed,  and  to  devote  his  time  to  the  educational  work  of  these  tribes. 
As  a  man  of  fair  attainments  and  good  executive  ability  will  be  needed,  the  pay 
should  be  sufficient  to  command  such  a  one.  The  school  at  the  agency  should  be 
maintained  for  advanced  scholars  from  the  village  schools  and  for  the  children  who 
live  near  by.  The  superintendent  should  reside  at  the  agency  and  devote  his  time, 
when  not  otherwise  needed,  to  the  boarding-school. 

MISSIOXABY  WORK. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  labored  with 
these  Indians  as  teacher  and  preacher  for  the  last  ten  years ;  he  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  this  position  and  work,  as  he  speaks  the  Pima  lan^na^e  well;  and  he  is  a 
man  whose  moral  character  is  excellent ;  therefore  his  daily  life  is  a  good  example  to 
these  i>eople. 

SAXITARY  CONDITION. 

The  condition  of  the  Pimas  as  regards  health  has  been  good,  with  a  few  exceptions* 
Before  the  wheat  was  gathered  there  was  some  sickness,  due  to  the  want  of  appro' 
priate  food.  Many  families  at  that  time  lived  upon  the  wild  roots  and  herbs  of  the 
eountry.  In  the  early  spring  there  were  some  cases  of  malarial  fever;  these  arise  in 
parts  of  the  reservation  where  water  from  the  irrigating  ditches  was  carelessly  allowed 
to  waste  over  the  island,  making  marshes  of  a  large  part  of  it.  During  the  wet  season 
just  ended  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism.  The  chief  curse  of  this 
people  is  venereal  diseases.  Of  a  low  moral  standard  themselves,  they  have  met  many 
whites  who  have  not  tried  to  teach  them  better.  With  the  aid  of  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness, disease  has  made  fearful  progress.  Yet»  with  this  exception,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  people  live  in  poorly  built  and  ventilated  houses,  sleep  on  the  gionn^ 
and  have  but  a  limited  variety  of  food,  we  can  but  wonder  that  their  health  is  so  good 
as  it  is. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS, 

There  are  on  this  reservation,  besides  the  agency  building  and  unfinished  dwelling, 
two  school  buildings,  neither  of  which  is  in  good  repair ;  the  doors,  windows,  and  floor 
of  one  having  been  removed  by  former  agent,  Ludlam,  and  used  in  repairing  the  agency 
building.  Tnese  buildings  ai*e  situat^,  the  first  2^  miles  below  the  agency,  In  the 
Pima  village  of  San  tan ;  the  other  2  miles  further  in  the  same  direction,  in  an  old 
Maricopa  village  now  deserted,  the  Maricopas  having  removed,  some  four  years  ago, 
about  35  miles  north  of  the  agency,  on  Salt  River,  just  off  the  reservation,  on  govern- 
ment land.  Neither  of  these  buildings  is  so  situated  as  to  be  available  for  school 
purposes. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  say  that  these  Indians  are  among  the  best  that  live  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
country  is  not  saying  too  much.  They  have  always  tried  to  help  themselves,  and 
have  invariably  befriended  and  assisted  the  government  in  its  endeavors  to  suppress 
the  murderous  Apaches.  The  emigrant  through  this  desert  country  has  found  them 
always  a  friend  aud  protector.  Yet  the  government  seems  to  ignore  their  claims,  and 
very  grudgingly  allows  meager  appropriations  for  their  benefit,  while  bountiful  sup- 
plies are  granted  the  Indians  who  are  least  deserving,  and  whose  time  is  occupied  in 
the  amusements  of  stealing  and  murder.  The  Pima  Indians  are  aware  of  this  injus- 
i  ice,  and  often  speak  of  it  when  insufficient  rain-fall  occurs  and  short  crops ;  they  say 
that  if  they  were  bad  Indians,  like  the  Apaches,  and  would  go  on  the  war-path  in- 
stead of  being  good,  they  too  could  have  plenty  given  them  by  tlie  government.  They 
have  frequently  asked  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  different  villages,  but 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  requests.  These  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  short  time  in  which  I  have  been  their  agent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSWELL  G.  WHEELER,  Agent. 

The  COMMIS3I02CER  OF  INDIAN  AfFAIUS. 


San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  September  6,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report,  which  I  must  write  fipom  time  to 
time  as  opportunity  offers,  for  the  reason  that  besides  the  regular  business  of  the  agency 
the  White  Mountain  disturbance  engrosses  much  time  and  attention. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  slight  description  of  the  agency  surroundings,  as  to  loca- 
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tion  of  bnildings,  &c.,  since  which  time  I  have  taken  inspection  trips  to  the  various 
parts  of  it.  The  southern  part,  or  that  south  of  the  Gila  River,  is  rough,  mountainous. 
and  much  cut  up  with  deep  arroyas  or  water- washes.  But  few  springs  are  found,  and 
only  in  the  rainy  season  is  there  water  in  these  arroyas ;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
lar^  stones  or  malipi  rock,  and  no  part  of  it  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Some 
of  it  is  good  for  herding  cattle,  but  only  in  the  valleys,  such  as  Hog  C<*flon  and  the 
lower  part  of  Aravipia  Cafion,  near  the  San  Pedro.  Mount  Tumbull  and  its  foot-hills 
occupy  a  large  part  of  this  area.  There  is  but  little  wood  beside  the  mesquite  and  now 
and  then  a  cottonwood.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the  coal  beds  were  discovered, 
which  I  will  mention  elsewhere. 

The  northwestern  portion  of  the  reserve  is  also  rough,  but  is  well  watered  with  run- 
ning streams  of  sweet,  limped  water  coming  from  the  White  Mountains.  In  the  val- 
leys through  which  these  streams  flow  is  excellent  grass  for  grazing  purposes,  and  all 
About  here  good  timber  is  found.  It  is  along  these  streams  the  Indians  delight  to  live 
in  thje  summer  months,  and  there  they  have  be^un  to  raise  com;  barley,  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  streams  on  which  they  have  been  living  are  known  as  Cherry,  Coon,  Cedar, 
Cibicu,  and  Carrisa  Creeks.  They  all  flow  into  the  Salt  River,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  White  aud  Black  Rivers,  near  the  entrance  of  Carrisa  Creek.  White 
Elver  flows  by  Camp  Apache,  and  then  forks — one  called  the  North  and  the  other  the 
South  Fork.  Along  these  also  is  good  timber,  pine,  and  oak,  and  excellent  land  for 
both  tillage  and  grazing.  The  Black  River  cuts  the  reservation  almost  in  two  equal 
parts,  running  from  east  to  west;  its  banks  are  steep,  but  the  country  adjacent  to  it 
18  well  timbered  with  pine,  many  of  the  trees  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter.  This 
timber  borders  all  around  the  mesa  known  as  Melno  Park,  which  is  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  reserve,  and  is  covered  with  short,  curly  gramma  grass,  and  is  as  fine 
a  stock  range  as  there  is  in  this  Territorj*.  Turkey  Creek  nius  throug:n  this,  as  does 
the  Bronito  Fork  of  Black  River,  so  that  at  distances  of  about  4  miles  cattle  find 
plenty  of  water.  Turkey  Creek  sinks  and  rises,  so  that  the  water  is  found  in  tanks 
and  is  always  a  bountiful  supply,  while  White  aud  Black  Rivers  are  as  fully  supplied 
with  water  as  the  Gila. 

This  country  is  an  excellent  country  for  the  Indians,  as  it  abounds  in  game— deer, 
bear,  and  turkey ;  the  timber  land  is  free  from  underbrush,  in  consequence  of  fires, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  grass,  which  greatly  enhances  this  section  for  grazing. 
The  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  agency  is  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  making  a 
delightful  climate,  which,  with  the  pure  mountain  water,  renders  it  very  healthy. 
The  Indians  have  commenced  to  till  tne  arable  land  in  these  parts.  The  southeastern 
part  of  the  reserve  is  rough  in  the  extreme,  but  little  water  in  springs  or  streams; 
no  arable  land  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Gila. 

As  I  came  amonn:  these  Indians  intending  to  do  something  for  their  n^oral  elevation 
and  e<lucation,  fully  believing  these  te  go  hand  in  hand  with  work,  I  tried  te  comply 
with  sections  231  and  232  of  "  Instructions  te  agents,"  October  1,  18fiO,  which  say : 

231.  The  chief  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  induce  his  Indians  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits.  To  attain  this 
«nd  every  possible  inHaencc  should  be  brought  to  bear,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  attained,  other  things 
being  enaaJ,  an  agent's  administration  is  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

232.  No  Indian  should  be  idle  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to  labor,  or  of  instructions  as  to  how  to  go 
to  Diork.  and  if  farm  work  is  not  extensive  enough  to  employ  all  idle  hands,  some  other  occupation 
should  be  introduced.  No  work  must  be  given  white  men  which  can  be  done  by  Indians,  and  it  is 
expected  hereafter  that  no  payments  will  be  made  to  white  laborers  for  cutting  hay  or  wood,  splitting 
rails,  or  gathering  crops.    Plowing  aud  fencing  should  also  be  done  by  Indians. 

I  have  complied  with  the  instructions  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  results  must  speak 
for  themselves.  All  the  adobes  (100,000)  which  have  been  used  in  building  school- 
houses,  issue-houses,  aud  corrals  were  made  by  Indians;  no  white  labor  except  a  man 
to  teach  them  how  aud  see  they  did  the  work.  They  piled  them  in  rows  when  dried, 
cleaned  the  adobe  yard,  and  the  adobes  made  are  pronounced  by  all  that  have  seen 
them  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality.  They  atteuded  the  mason,  mixed  all  the 
cement  for  laying  adobes,  aud  carried  it ;  no  white  labor  except  skilled  masons  employed. 
In  drawing  adobes  from  yard  to  buildings,  Indians  loaded  and  unloaded,  thus  teaching 
them  how  to  handle  carefully  the  product  of  their  labor.  All  the  ditching  has  been 
done  by  the  Indians,  with  only  a  man  to  oversee  and  keep  the  grades.  A  diteh  5  miles 
long  has  been  cut  5  feet  on  bottom  and  varying  in  width  on  top  as  it  was  deeper  or 
shallower.  The  upper  part  of  the  ditch  is  11  feet  deep  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
every  shovelfuU  was  thrown  by  Indians. 

The  farming  has  been  greatly  iucreased,  as  against  about  150  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion and  in  garden  last  year,  there  is  this  year  estimated  1,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
There  has  been  sold  this  year  by  Indians,  to  the  traders  here  and  to  merchants  in  Globe 
and  McMillen,  over  6,000  bushels  of  barley,  against  500  bushels  last  year.  The  corn 
-crop,  estimated  last  year  at  1,800  bushels,  is  estimated  this  year  at  over  10,000  bushels. 
Ifncn  has  been  already  gathered  at  this  time,  but  many  fields  have  been  abandoned. 
«aased  by  the  outbreak  of  White  Mountain  ludiaus.  Many  fields  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  military  eucamping  on  them  and  feeding  whole  commands  for  days.  All  the 
officers  in  command  think  the  estimate  small.     Many  fields  of  com  are  half  a  mile  long. 
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I  think  these  results  prove  at  any  rate  this  part  of  the  problem  of  teaching  these 
Indians  civilized  pursnits  has  been  satisfactorily  progressive.  All  of  this  work  has 
only  been  accomplished  by  the  most  unremitting  labor  and  personal  supervision,  the 
land  cultivated  and  stock  looked  after  being  located  in  various  parts  of  the  reserve. 
The  patches  cultivated  contain  from  5  to  30  acres,  distant  from  each  other,  and  each 
needing  direction  and  encouragements,  of  course  rec^uiring  much  travel  jind  necessary 
absence  from  agency  building  and  office ;  but  I  consider  the  result  as  being  gratifying 
in  the  extreme  and  very  encouraging. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  increase  in  production,  there  has  been  at  least  25  miles  of 
new  irrigating  ditches  made  by  Indians.  We  have  had  very  heavy  floods  along  all 
the  streams,  particularly  the  Gilia;  much  of  the  flume  for  the  new  ditch  for  the  in- 
dustrial school  and  agency  farm  was  carried  away,  where  it  crosses  the  Gila  and  San 
Carlos  Rivers.  It  has  been  the  highest  water  known  by  white  men  who  have  been 
in  the  country  for  seventeen  years.  The  flume  was  completed  when  the  last  rise  came, 
and  was  pronounced  by  InspecK)r  R.  S.  Gardner  a  substantial,  well-constructed  work. 
It  can,  however,  be  repaired,  but  many  things  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  I  recommend  the  expense  necessary,  and  this  will  be  a  subject  for  future  corres- 
pondence. These  floods  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  entirely  washed  away 
all  the  gardens  and  crops  of  the  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Tonto  Indians.  These  gardens 
were  excellent,  the  melons  just  ripening,  the  squash,  com  and  other  vegetables  in  fine 
order;  the  disappointment  was  great,  but  the  way  in  which  they  bore  the  loss  was 
admirable,  and  would  have  been  commendable  in  any  civilized.  Christianized  com- 
munity; I  can  say  much  better  in  spirit  than  is  shown  in  white  communities  under 
similar  circumstances.  Also  the  subagency  buildings  were  washed  away  by  a  water- 
spout. 

The  increase  of  the  stock  has  been  equally  encouraging ;  the  horses  now  number  over 
2,000 against  1,200 last  year;  there  are  1,500  sheep  now  among  the  White  Mountain  In- 
dians; the  cattle,  cows,  and  steers  are  almost  doubled  by  the  natural  increase  and  by 
some  purchases  made  by  themselves.  I  do  not  allow  the  Indians  to  sell  any  cows  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing;  I  taking  pains  to  explain  to  them  the 
great  value  of  increase  of  herd.  They  see  this  now,  and  during  the  last  year  permit 
has  only  been  given  to  sell  five  head,  and  this  on  account  of  paying  expenses  of  Yu- 
mas  who  wished  to  go  to  the  lower  Colorado,  near  Fort  Yuma,  to  visit  sick  relatives, 
whom  they  had  not  seen  since  coming  into  this  reserve,  and  who  had  no  other  way  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  education,  very  satisfactory  results  were  in  progress  up  to  the  time  of 
vacation,  which  commenced  about  1st  July.  The  heat  was  too  intense  to  make  teach- 
ing endurable;  the  thermometer  registered  for  days  110*^  in  the  shade  where  the  sun 
never  penetrated,  and  reached  112^  several  days ;  in  fact,  for  o\er  a  month  it  averaged 
106°.  In  my  last  report  I  stated  there  was  a  great  interest  manifested.  The  parents 
brought  the  children  and  requested  to  leave  them.  The  school-house  was  not  ready, 
and,  fearful  of  discouraging  them,  I  allowed  school  to  be  held  in  my  own  room.  Mr, 
A.  B.  Ross  and  wife  taught  them,  and  their  rapid  progress  in  learning  the  alphabet, 
and  to  write,  was  very  gratifying.  More  scholars  came  than  could  be  accommodated, 
and  another  room  was  opened  with  another  teacher.  When  the  school-house  was 
ready  there  were  from  40  to  50  scholars.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  school  is  the 
aversion  the  Apache  has  to  the  Yuma  and  Mohave,  but  this  in  time  will  be  overcome 
by  judicious  management  and  instilling  right  principles.  It  will  take  time,  but  will 
as  surely  be  attained  as  that  right  and  truth  are  supreme  in  the  economy  of  all  things. 
At  present  there  is  no  school;  the  arrangement  of  turning  it  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  and  the  non-arrival  of  teachers  from  that  Board,  made  it  necessary,  together 
with  the  order  of  Inspector  Gardner,  not  to  open  until  the  new  regime  oommencedi  I 
hope  it  will  be  opened  before  long,  as  the  interregnum  is  very  discouraging  both  to  my- 
self and  scholars.  I  am  aware  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  education  of  the 
Indians,  especially  on  the  frontier  and  in  this  Territory,  but  time  will  show  that  these 
children  can  learn  as  fast  as  those  under  more  favored  circumstances,  and  the  mollify- 
ing effects  of  education  will  change  them  from  their  savage  instincts  to  civilization  and 
its  benefits. 

The  missionary  work  has  of  course  been  limited.  We  have  had  services  every  Sun- 
day, singing,  Bible  reading,  and  preaching;  the  latter  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Winffar,  during  his 
term  as  head  farmer  at  this  agency.  I  find  that  to  do  missionary  worK  successmlly 
you  must  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indian,  deal  justly  with  him,  and  in  one*s  own  life 
show  the  effect  of  Christian  principle;  then  you  can  talk  to  him  and  he  will  listen. 
But  the  kind  of  civilization  which  comes  with  oaths  in  the  mouth  and  whisky  and  gun 
in  hand  does  not  strike  them  as  being  desirable,  and  there  is  too  much  of  this  kind  in 
the  Territories. 

The  improvements  have  been  quite  extensive  during  the  year.  The  old  corral  was 
replaced  by  two  circular  adobe  corrals,  one  100  feet,  the  other  75  feet  in  diameter,  the 
waUs  7  feet  high.  In  the  first  the  contractor  puts  the  cattle  to  be  delivered ;  they  are 
taken  from  that  to  the  scales,  there  weighed;  then  in  a  chute,  where  they  are  branded  • 
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then  into  the  smaller  corral;  thence  to  the  slaughter-honse,  and  when  killed  and  quar- 
tered to  the  issue-house.  The  issue-house  is  50  by  30  feet,  a  fine  building,  the  arrange- 
ments inside  for  hanging  the  quarters  similar  to  those  in  a  well-ordered  eastern 
market.  The  beef  is  out  up  on  blocks  and  weighed  and  issued  in  the  quantities  to 
which  applicants  are  entitled. 

The  school-buildings  are  built  on  the  plan  as  rendered  to  the  department,  the  school- 
house  being  30  by  60  feet  in  the  clear,  with  shingle  roof,  as  are  the  other  buildings. 
The  teacher's  house  is  two  stories,  with  upper  and  lower  hall,  8  feet  in  the  clear,  and 
8  rooms  16  feet  square.  The  dormitories,  wash-rooms,  kitchen,  and  store-room  are  all 
hnilt  of  adobes,  with  shingle  roofs,  the  finish  plain,  but  a  little  more  elaborate  in  the 
teacher's  house,  though  still  plain  there.  It  is  pronounced  one  of  the  best  buildings  in 
the  Territory.  The  school  will  accommodate  150  to  200  scholars,  and  the  dormitories 
^m  60  to  80  permanent  boarders.  The  hospital  has  been  shingle-roofed,  which  adds 
ffreatly  to  the  security  of  the  building,  and  several  other  improvements  have  been  made 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  occupants. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  about  the  same,  there  being  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  new  cases  of  syphilis ;  but  the  measles,  which  prevailed  last  spring,  caused 
a  jgreat  many  deaths,  especially  among  those  tainted  with  the  disease  first  mentioned. 
The  general  complaints  at  present  are  diarrhoea  and  bilious  malaria.  The  Indian  doc- 
tor stiU  holds  his  sway,  with  his  singing,  rattles,  tom-toms,  and  dances,  but  there  is  a 
notable  increase  in  the  call  for  the  white  man's  medicine.  The  doctor  has  treated  2,554 
new  cases  this  year. 

The  supplies  have  been  in  the  main  very  satisfactory.  The  flour  has  come  regu- 
larly and  up  to  the  standard ;  no  fault  in  Quality  or  time  of  delivery.  The  beef  tor 
some  time  ranged  very  poor,  but  all  over  the  country  there  was  a  drought  and  very 
poor  feed.  I  think  it  averaged  as  well  as  I  saw  at  the  military  posts  and  in  the 
markets  at  Globe.  I  had  to  reject  several  issues  as  being  too  much  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  contract,  but  my  opinion  is  the  contractors  did  the  best  they  could  under 
all  the  circumstances.  The  other  Bupphe«  were  good,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state 
I  made  the  original  amount  contracted  for  hold  out  without  calling  for  any  of  the 
percentages  allowed  for  in  the  contracts. 

The  pofice  force  of  scouts  have  been,  as  usual,  very  efficient  and  useful;  indeed,  this 
agency  could  not  be  kept  in  its  present  quiet  state  without  them.  They  fear  no  dan- 
ger, are  quick  and  obedient,  have  rendered  efficient  service  in  breaking  up  tis-wiu 
narties,  and  have  destroyed  no  less  than  2,000  gallons  of  this  villainous  drink.  They 
nave  scouted  this  reservation  as  it  has  never  been  policed  before,  and  the  force  is  a  terror 
to  evil-doers  and  runaways.  In  many  emergencies  I  have  too  few  of  them,  as  they  go 
in  detached  parties  to  various  parts  of  the  reserve  in  discharge  of  their  duties.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  large  ditch  commenced  by  the  Mormons  on  the  Upper 
Gila,  wnich  seriously  threatened  the  water  supply  of  this  reservation,  has  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  it«  cost  and  impracticability. 

The  importance  of  surveying  the  lines  of  this  reservation  and  monumentingor  marking 
them  cannot  be  too  urgently  brought  to  your  notice,  or  that  of  Congress,  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  so  doing.  Indeed,  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to  obtain  the  money 
for  so  doing  it  should  be  done  at  once.  It  is  probably  360  to  450  miles  around  this 
reservation,  and  ihe  line  could  be  run  without  any  great  cost.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  monumented  with  stones  every  mile,  so  as  to  preclude  any  ignorance  of  its  location ; 
so  many  people  are  now  crowding  into  this  Territory,  and  especially  prospectors  for 
minerals,  and  Mormons  for  farms  and  ranches,  who  are  attracted  this  way  by  the 
stories  of  rich  mineral  deposits  and  the  fine  water  and  grazing  lands  in  and  near  this 
reservation,  many  of  whom  encroach,  they  say  ignorantly,  upon  it,  but  whose  presence 
is  exasperating  to  the  Indians,  who  have  formerly  seen  large  tracte  cut  ofi"  from  its 
original  boundaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites.  The  persistent  taking  or  threaten- 
ing to  take  their  grazing  or  mineral  lands,  and  in  the  end  to  drive  them  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  renders  it  but  just  and  right  that  this  reservation,  appointed  for  them,  should 
be  most  distinctly  marked  and  understood.  The  attention  of  the  department  has 
often  been  called  to  this  matter,  and,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  now  in  existence, 
it  will  be  a  great  wrong  if  some  plan  is  not  devised  to  survey  it.  so  that  neither  the 
Indians  nor  the  whites  can  plead  ignorance  as  to  the  boundary  lines.  Unless  this  is 
done  in  a  very  short  time  there  wiB  no  doubt  be  trouble,  which  wiU  cost  the  govern- 
ment thousands  of  dollars  where  single  dollars  will  do  now,  besides  settling  questions 
which  make  quarrels  that  result  in  loss  of  life. 

I  would  recommend,  if  it  is  possible,  that  the  portion  of  reservation  known  as  the 
McMillen  mining  district  be  cut  off  in  the  survey  (provided  other  land  north  of  Salt 
River,  and  adjacent  to  the  present  western  line  from  that  river,  can  be  added  to  the 
reservation  in  lieu  thereof),  as  the  settlers  there  were  no  doubt  ignorant  of  intrusion 
and  innocently  came  there,  misled  by  representations  of  government  officials.  The 
land  surrounding  McMillen  is  of  no  value  to  the  Indians,  while  that  proposed  to  be 
added  is  excellent  for  their  purposes.    Then  with  the  lines  surveyed  and  permanently 
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established  aud  marked,  enforce  the  law  upon  every  intruder  and  every  Indian  leav- 
ing the  reserve,  except  when  they  have  passes  to  the  villages  adjacent  to  the  reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  produce,  which  would  give  those  who  work  and  raise 
a  surplus  the  advantage  of  a- competing  market. 

Early  in  this  year  valuable  deposits  of  coal  were  discovered  on  this  reserve  near 
the  southern  line,  directly  south  of  the  agency  buildings  and  aboat  14  miles  distant. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  material  for  burning,  both  for  family  use  and  that  of 
the  mining  and  railroad  interests,  it  caused  great  excitement;  men  rushed  into  the  vi- 
cinity and  soon  the  whole  place  was  located.  I  had  posters  and  notices  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  location  in  camps  and  along  the  trails  leading  thereto,  warning  all 
persons  not  to  encroach  on  the  Indian  lauds.  It  was  insisted  that  the  coal  land  was  off 
the  reserve.  I  had  an  observation  taken  of  the  latitude  of  the  agency  and  Gila  River  ; 
an  observation  was  also  taken  at  the  coal  beds,  choosing  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
so-called  claims.  These  observations  were  repeated  and  showed  the  lands  to  be  on  the 
reserve  at  least  1^  miles.  The  department  was  informed  of  the  actiou  and  the  result. 
The  line  was  not  acknowledged  as  correct  by  the  department ;  yet  I  was  ordered  to 
put  the  trespassers  off.  This  could  not  be  done  by  the  Indian  police  scouts  without 
bringing  on  a  collision  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
a  bloody  war,  and  I  requested  that  some  soldiers  be  placed  there  to  remove  and  keep  off 
intruders.  This  was  granted  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  the  result  is  the  coal  fields 
are  for  the  time  abandoned.  Thelndiaus  were  excited;  they  came  to  me  saying  if  the 
government  was  going  to  cut  off  more  mineral  land  and  keep  doing  so  they  nught  as 
well  die  now  as  any  time.  I  quieted  their  fears  by  saying  it  might  be  made  to  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  use  to  the  white  community,  and  proposed 
they  should  consent  that  the  department  might  lease  it,  and  the  royalty  so  received 
by  the  department  or  government  be  applied  to  their  own  benefit,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  necessary  appropriation  by  Congress  for  their  support.  The  idea 
pleased  them,  and  they  consented  that  the  department  or  government  might  make 
such  a  lease,  and  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  of  themselves  stated  they  could  then 
sell  their  garden  stuflP  to  these  people  mining  coal,  and  also  obtain  work  there.  These 
suggestions  brought  on  me  the  condemnation  and  abuse  of  the  locators  and  those 
claiming  to  be  interested  in  the  coal  claims,  and  who  desired  the  discovery  to  inure  to 
their  own  personal  benefit  without  paying  any  remuneration  to  the  Indians  or  gov- 
ernment, and  there  was  a  settled,  determined,  and  expressed  resolution  to  have  me  re- 
moved from  this  agency,  some  saying  either  oy  fair  means  or  foul.  The  department 
was  notified  of  this  at  the  time. 

There  has  been  a  determined  effort  on  my  ^art  for  the  suppression  of  the  whisky 
ring,  who  sell  to  Indians  at  Globe,  and  steal  in  on  the  reserve  to  do  the  same.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  Mexican  named  Antonio  Cruz  arrested  in  Globe,  and  he  was  bound  over 
to  appear  before  the  grand  jury.  The  assistant  United  States  attorney  at  Tucson  was 
notified  and  the  evidence  sent  him ;  the  man  was  released  on  $500  bail.  The  matter 
has  passed  two  sessions  of  the  grand  jury,  and  in  reply  to  my  letter  as  to  witnesses, 
&c.,  I  was  informed  the  marshal  would  send  subpoenas  for  tne  witnesses.  Nothing 
has  been  done.  On  the  16th  of  July  another  Mexican  was  arres*ed  by  the  Indians  at 
subagency  for  trying  to  trade  whisky  for  unchaste  purposes;  he  was  taken  to  Globe, 
tried,  aud  convicted  by  the  witnesses  and  his  own  confession.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  case  after  all  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  department.  My 
opinion  is  now  that  such  cases  had  better  be  tried  under  the  Territorial  statutes  and 
laws,  and  if  the  punishment  is  not  so  severe,  it  wiU  probably,  at  least,  be  executed. 
The  rum  power  here  is  great,  and  public  sentiment  is  in  it^  favor,  but  many  good  citi- 
zens will  lend  their  aid  to  suppress  this  traffic  with  Indians.  The  present  justice  of 
the  peace  and  United  States  commissioner  in  Globe  is  in  favor  of  executing  the  laws. 

The  1st  of  last  September,  1880,  Chief  Diabalo  was  killed  near  Camp  Apache  by  the 
White  Mountain  Indians  named  Petone,  Alt-sas-sa,  and  U-cleu-ny,  belonging  to  Pedro's 
band.  When  Petone  was  informed  he  would  be  arrested  by  my  scouts  he  sent  an  in- 
solent message,  that,  if  I  wanted  him,  to  come  and  take  him.  I  organized  my  scouts 
under  A.  D.  Sterling,  chief  of  scouts,  and  sent  him  up  to  arrest  Petone  and  the  others. 
When  they  arrived  at  Forest  Dale,  where  they  were  reported  to  be,  it  was  ascertained 
they  had  gone  away  into  the  White  Mountains  or  Mogollons.  Just  then  about  40  of 
Biabalo's  uand,  supported  by  35  other  San  Carlos  Indians,  came  up  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  attacking  Pedro's  band,  to  which  the  three  murderers  belonged.  As  Pedro 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  I  telegraphed  Sterling  not  to  allow  him  to  be  in- 

i'ured,  but  to  protect  him.  Pedro  was  well  fortified,  and  my  scouts  went  between 
*edro  and  the  intended  assailants.  I  sent  word  for  the  attacking  party  to  come  back, 
which  summons  they  obeyed.  Shortly  after  this,  in  about  two  months,  Petone  came 
back  and  was  killed  in  a  family  feud,  Alt-sas-sa  was  wounded,  and  two  others  killed. 
About  the  last  of  March  Es-ki  ole  came  here  to  have  his  pass  renewed.  He  was  a 
good  man.  On  his  return  to  camp  on  the  Cibicu  he  had  some  trouble  about  a  gun  fall- 
ing on  a  child,  which  caused  a  duel,  in  which  both  he  and  his  opponent  were  killed 
instantly.    Diabalo  and  this  chief  were  the  ones  the  medicineman  first  tried  to  resnr- 
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rect  by  his  incantations.  There  have  been  several  Indians  wonnded  in  fights  among 
themselves  or  at  Tis-win  parties ;  one  man  near  Apache  killed ;  Chief  J  oh  was  stabbed 
by  his  squaw  with  a  knife,  hot  not  badly  iiynred. 

A  party  of  five  Mexicans  came  on  the  reserve  to  cut  hay ;  they  were  arrested,  but 
proved  ignorance  of  locality,  and  getting  certificates  as  honorable  Mexicans  were  dis- 
charged after  four  days*  confinement  in  the  calaboose  at  this  agency,  with  a  severe 
reprimand  and  reading  of  the  United  States  statutes  to  them,  and  their  promise  to 
inform  other  Mexicans  living  in  their  vicinity. 

The  negotiations  for  getting  in  the  late  hostiles  of  Victoria's  band  failed  on  account 
of  the  lapse  of  time  between  my  communication  to  the  department,  dated  April  13, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  answer,  May  8, 1881. 

With  these  exceptions  the  Indians  have,  until  July  1,  remained  peaceable,  quiet, 
and  obedient. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  TIFFANY, 
United  Stat^  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


HooEA  Vaxley  Agency,  California,  August  8,  1881. 
Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
July  31, 1881.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  information  contained  therein,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  predecevSrtor,  Capt.  E.  B.  Savage,  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  who  was  acting 
Indian  agent  up  to  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1881,  upon  which  day  I  relieved  him,  together 
■with  my  own  observations  gathered  during  a  two  years*  sojourn  at  this  post  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Eighth  United  States  Inmntry, 

agency  buildings. 

The  dwellings  are  situated  upon  pleasant  sites,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  are  very 
commodious  and  pleasant  quarters  lor  the  employes  of  the  reservation.  There  are  a 
few  repairs  needed,  such  as  papering,  painting,  and  glazing.  The  bams  and  stables 
are  in  good  condition.  The  saw  and  flour  mills  are  in  good  running  order,  and  have 
done  good  work,  furnishing  all  the  lumber  and  flour  ne^iessary ;  but  as  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  they  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  it  is  imperatively  nec- 
essary that  the  new  penstock  be  hurried  forward,  as  the  present  one  is  incapable  of 
conveying  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  water  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  mills  running 
steadily. 

INDIAN   buildings. 

The  majjority  of  them  are  very  old  and  dilapidated,  and  from  their  style  of  struct- 
ure, half  cellar,  half  shanty,  are  conducive  to  rheumatism  and  general  ill  health. 
It  would  be  well  to  distribute  amongst  the  Indians  a  liberal  supply  of  lumber,  where- 
with to  erect  new  habitations  in  really  necessary  cases,  for  it  is  observable  that  when 
they  live  in  houses,  like  the  white  man's,  they  to  a  great  extent  endeavor  to  follow  his 
mode  of  living.  Such  action  would  not  only  be  charitable,  but  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
A-iew  would  prove  exceedingly  beneficial,  as  well  as  an  additional  stepping-stone  in 
their  progress  towards  civilization. 

POPULATION  AND  DISPOSITION. 

There  are  480  full  and  mixed  blood  Indians  living  upon  this  reservation,  all  of  whom 
wear  full  citizen's  costume,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  as  closely  the  quality  and  style  as 
their  limited  means  will  allow.  Their  disposition  is  good,  being  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  far  from  quarrelsome ;  occasionally  they  have  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  which 
is  quickly  and  quietly  settled. 

GOVERNMEN-T  FARMING. 

The  acreage  under  cultivation  this  year  is  418  acres,  150  of  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
previous  twelve  years,  but  owing  to  the  late  and  severe  rains  last  fall  plowing  was 
retarded  to  such  a  late  period  tnat  the  crops  will  not  be  as  good  as  they  otherwise 
would,  and  furthermore  it  has  been  a  cold  and  unfavorable  season  for  good  ^owth. 
Frost  destroyed  the  bean  crop,  cold  days  and  nights  blighted  the  com,  rendering  it  a 
failure.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  other  crops  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,500  bushels: 
oats,  500  bushels ;  potatoes,  fiOO  bushels ;  hay,  100  tons.  All  this  land  has  been  worked 
by  tne  Indians  with  perfect  willingness,  and  for  no  further  compensation  other  than 
their  daily  rations  and  clothing. 

Their  conduct  and  their  industry  in  planting,  sowing,  and  harvesting  the  crops  de- 
serve great  praise. 
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INDIAN  FARMING. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  tbis  farming  bas  received  a  decided  and  per- 
manent impetus ;  in  fact,  tbis  is  tbe  first  real  attempt  they  bave  made  wortb  consider- 
ing, and  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  tbis  impetus  was  caused  by  a  liberal  division  of 
garden  seeds  among  them,  wnich  tbe  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  j^ave 
me  permission  to  purchase  last  spring  for  that  purpose.  There  are  now  some  50  Indians 
cultivating  land  for  themselves  in  small  and  large  patches,  and  the  success  of  their 
attempt  this  year  wiU  tend  to  promote  additions^  effort  this  coming  season. 


ORCHARDS. 


There  are  nine  orchards  in  the  valley,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
they  have  as  yet  never  been  pruned,  with  one  exception,  have  yielded  averagely  fair. 
The  orchards  are  composed  of  apple,  peach,  plum,  and  pear  trees,  and  with  a  tborou|^h 
pruning  they  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  A  large  percentage  of  tbe  apples 
are  dried,  and  during  tbe  winter  are  issued  occasionally  to  the  Indians. 


HUNTING 


Is  followed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  fair  success.     Their  sales  of  deerskins 
and  furs  amounted  to  upwards  of  |200  this  year. 


FISHING. 


They  give  their  chief  attention  to  this  branch  of  native  industry,  as  upon  it  depends, 
on  an  average,  one-third  of  their  subsistence.  As  the  run  of  salmon  was  excellent, 
they  were  well  provided  with  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dried  salmon  for  their  winter 
supply.  They  nnd  but  small  sale  for  their  fresh  salmon,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  tbe 
white  community  in  this  valley. 


BASKET  MAKING. 


They  manufacture  firom  tbe  roots  of  certain  shrubs  very  strong  and  durable  baakets, 
and  for  which  they  find  a  small  but  remunerative  sale.  Also  baby-baskets  and  brim- 
less  fancy  hats,  purchased  more  for  curiosity  than  for  utility. 


NATIVE  FLOUR 


Is  composed  of  the  nut  of  the  oak,  the  acorn.  In  tbe  fall  of  the  year  great  numbers 
of  them  are  gathered,  then  dried,  and  finally  ground,  or  rather  beaten,  into  a  flour. 
Tbe  procedure  is  analogous  to  that  practiced  oy  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who  ground 
their  com  by  beating  it  between  two  large  stones.  It  makes  a  very  good  bread, 
although  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste.  It  constitutes  a  large  average  of  their  yearly 
Bubsis^nce. 

SANITARY. 

Their  general  health  is  apparently  good,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  afflicted 
with  hereditary  scrofula  and  venereal  diseases.  Rneumatism  prevails  to  a  considera- 
ble extent^  and  an  odd  case  of  consumption  now  and  then  appears.  There  were  240 
treated  this  year  for  various  ailments.  The  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  seven,  there 
being  nineteen  births  and  twelve  deaths.  To  establish  a  better  condition  of  health 
some  steps  must  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  their  dwellings,  such  as  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  under  head  of  Indian  Buildings. 

EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION 

Have  made  rapid  strides  within  the  past  year.  In  education  there  are  several  who 
within  the  past  six  months  have  mastered  tbe  English  language  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  it  understandingly.  A  noticeable  progress  has  likewise  been  made  in 
arithmetic.  Therefore  their  progress  in  education,  their  general  desire  for  better  hab- 
itations, their  evicfently  awakened  interest  in  agriculture,  their  rigorous  search  for 
remunerative  wo2*k,  their  industry  and  quiet  dispositions,  all  tend  to  attest  to  their 
slow  but  gradual  approach  towards  true  civilization. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GORDON  WINSLOW. 
First  Lieutenantf  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Unitkd  States  Indian  Service,  Mission  Agency, 
San  Bernardino,  Cah,  August  20,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  serv- 
ice at  this  agency. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  tribes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mission  Indian,  viz :  Coahnilias,  Serrannos,  San  Louis  Rey, 
and  Dieguenoe.  Their  aggregate  poi>ulation,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  3, 010.  Over 
two-thirds  of  this  number  live  in  villages^  scattered  over  San  Diego  County,  embrac- 
ing the  Colorado  desert;  the  others  along  the  southern  border  of  San  Bernardino 
County. 

By  executive  order  small  and  isolated  reservations  have,  at  different  times,  been 
set  apart  for  them,  aggregating  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres— an  amount  of 
land,  if  of  the  proper  kind,  that  would  be  ample  for  their  support ;  but  which,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  and  desert  character  of  the  country,  is  practically  worthless  for 
the  support  of  so  sreat  a  number  of  Indians. 

It  has  been  by  tnrift  and  economy  alone  that  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves when  the  seasons  have  been  favorable,  and  labor  available  among  the  whites. 
When  it  is  otherwise,  they  necessarily  experience  great  destitution.  What  lands  they 
have  that  admit  of  cultivation,  they  plant  and  sow  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  with- 
out other  sources  or  means  of  support,  these  would,  at  best,  afford  a  very  scanty 
subsistence.  Fortunately  remunerative  labor  has  been  abundant  during  the  vear — 
employment  being  found  on  farms,  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  of  water  ditches, 
in  the  shearing  of  sheep,  and  in  other  industries,  the  demand  for  Indian  labor  being 
equal  to  the  supply.  But  this  is  not  always,  or  even  often,  the  case,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing a  prosperous  season,  owing  to  their  improvident  habits,  they  are  subject  by 
turns  to  virtual  starvation. 

The  lands  reserved  for  them  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  older  people, 
who  must  of  necessity  remain  at  home,  and  when  others  are  forced  by  the  absence  of 
outside  labor  to  return  and  subsist  upon  the  same,  want  is  inevitable.  The  necessity 
for  providing  suitable  lands  for  them,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  reservations,  has 
been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  department  in  my  two  former  reports,  and  I 
now  for  the  third  and,  perhaps,  the  last  time,  emphasize  that  necessity,  by  sa^iuff  that 
whether  government  will  immediately  heed  the  pleas  that  have  been  made  in  behalf 
of  these  people  or  not.  it  mmt  sooner  or  later  deal  with  this  Question  in  a  practical 
way,  or  else  see  a  population  of  over  3,000  Indians  become  homeless  wanderers  in  this 
desert  region. 

Thus  far  several  of  the  larger  settlements  have  been  living  on  ]^rivate  lands — origi- 
nal Spanish  grants — because  their  owners  have  not  seen  fit  to  msturb  them  in  their 
quiet  homes,  where  for  generations  they  have  lived  and  reared  their  children.  No 
rights  to  the  lands  so  occupied  seem  ever  to  have  vested  with  the  Indian  occupants, 
and  their  ejectment  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter  of  time.  That  time  has 
now  come.  Peremptory  demands  have  repeatedly  been  made  upon  me  by  Ex-Governor 
Downey,  the  reputed  owner  of  the  ^'  Rancho  de  San  Jos€  del  Valle,"  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  living  there.  In  every  instance  I  have  evaded  the  task,  by  pleading 
for  time  on  the  ground  that  I  had  no  other  place  to  put  them.  Recently  he  nas  inti- 
mated his  purpose  to  eject  them  by  a  writ  from  the  supreme  court  of  San  Diego  County, 
in  which  event,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  detinite  arrangement  for  their  settlement 
elsewhere,  I  propose  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  writ  by  legal  process,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ex-governor  has  no  valid  claim  to  said  ranch,  his  title  being  at  present  in  dis- 
pute. Of  course  little  can  be  gained  except  time,  their  ultimate  ejectment  being  cer- 
tain. The  same  fate  is  pending  as  to  two  other  settlements  of  these  Indians,  on  the 
"  Ranches  San  Jacinto  and  San  Ysabel."  The  fact  that  there  is  no  other  place  for 
them,  and  sympathy  with  a  people  who  are  known  to  be  helpless^  peaceable,  and  in- 
dustrioufl^  has  caused  them  to  remain  undisturbed  to  the  present  time.  But  the  force 
of  the  argument  that  government,  rather  than  private  charity,  should  provide  for 
these  people,  cannot  well  be  resisted  longer. 

Aside  from  these,  there  are  settlements  on  unsurveyed  government  lands.  Here 
white  men  encroach,  believing  Indians  have  no  rights  that  need  be  respected.  As  a 
temporary  expedient,  I  have  asked  that  such  lands  be  set  apart  by  executive  order  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  Indian  occupants,  to  prevent  their  being  driven  out  homeless  till 
snch  time  as  more  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  them ;  but  I  am  advised 
by  the  department  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  create  small  and  iso- 
lated reservations,  and  that  it  were  better  to  encourage  Indians  so  situated  to  take  up 
the  land  under  the  ^'Indian  homestead  act.''  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  were  better  to 
reserve  such  lands  than  to  risk  their  ejectment,  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that,  while 
theee  people  have  adopted  civilized  habits  in  a  great  measure,  they  are  not  yet  willing, 
in  individual  cases,  to  sever  their  tribal  relatious  and  assume  the  role  of  citizenship.  If 
sufficient  land  might  be  found  to  offer  all  or  even  any  considerable  number  the  benefits 
of  the  ''homestead  act,"  it  would  be  different.  In  that  case,  I  believe  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.    But  to  advise  a  few  individuals  or  families,  who  have  been 
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forced  to  abandon  their  little  reservations  for  the  want  of  alTording  them  support,  and 
who  have  fonnd  refuge  and  means  of  subsistence  on  neighboring  unsurveyed  land,  to 
sever  their  tribal  relations,  would  be  useless.  It  would  be  to  invi  te  the  scorn  or  the  envy 
of  their  people,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  their  headmen,  and  of  the  tribes  as  such,  is  , 
exerted  against  such  individual  action  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  number,  not  to  speak 
of  the  prejudice  that  prevails  against  the  payment  of  the  entry  fees  and  commissions 
in  such  cases,  which  to  the  mind  of  the  average  Indian  amounts  to  a  purchase  of  the 
land. 

A  further  source  of  trouble  in  this  connection  is  that  growing  out  of  the  ftict  that 
even-numbered  sections  have  been  reserved  for  Indians  within  the  limits  of  "  railroad 
land  grants.''  In  some  instances  their  villages  are  found  to  be  on  railroad  sections ; 
or,  if  they  happen  to  be  on  reserved  land,  their  little  fields,  cultivated  all  these  years, 
are  claimed  as  within  the  limits  of  the  railroad  grant,  their  improvements  presenting 
such  temptations  as  to  overcome  all  considerations  of  sympathy  and  right.  The  lands 
are  entered  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  company,  t<iken  and  occupied,  and  the  Indians 
turned  out.  Now  if  the  same  rights  which  attach  in  common  to  the  bona  fide  white 
settler  occupying  land  prior  to  such  grant  to  railroads  were  accorded  to  Indian  occu- 
pants, it  would  be  different^  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  he  has  not  yet  in  fact 
come  to  be  considered  by  the  government  as  a  wmw,  although  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
common  Maker  in  all  respects  except  as  to  the  color  of  his  skin.  The  situation,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  lands,  is  anything  but  reassuring ;  and  the  correspondence 
with  the  department  during  the  year,  growing  out  of  the  anomalous  situation  of  affairs 
at  this  agency,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  developed  the  real  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  in 
such  a  light  as  that  the  proper  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
lands  upon  which  they  may  gain  a  living.    This  is  all  that  thev  ask  of  the  government. 

Since  my  last  report  two  schools  have  been  established  and  conducted,  for  a  period 
of  nine  months,  with  most  gratifying  results.  Three  more  have  been  authorized,  and 
by  October  1  next  will  be  in  operation  if  the  necessary  preparations  can  be  completed 
by  that  time.  This  is  the  first  effort  of  the  government  towards  the  education  or  these 
people,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  the  expenditures  involved  will  be  more  than  justi- 
fied by  the  results  obtained.  It  is  not  a  question  any  longer  whether  Indian  children 
can  be  educated  or  not,  but  a  demonstrated  fact  that  thejr  have  capacities  equal  to 
those  of  white  children ;  and,  in  view  of  their  greater  anxiety  to  learn,  their  average 
progress  for  an  equal  period  is  greater.  The  desire  is  general  among  these  Indians 
that  their  children  should  go  to  school  and  learn  as  white  children  do.  The  evidence 
of  their  deep  interest  in  this  matter  is  shown  by  their  willingness  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  the  government  supplying  the  wood -work.  The  last  cei^sus  gives  them 
over  seven  hundred  children  of  proper  school  age,  and  with  ^kq  schools  in  operation  in 
the  larger  settlements  a  large  proportion  of  tnem  will  be  afforded  educational  facili- 
ties. Their  isolated  and  scattered  condition  precludes  the  possibility  of  affording  all 
the  benefits  of  a  school.  In  not  a  few  instances  Indian  children  attend  the  public 
schools  that  are  within  reach  of  them.  I  have  claimed  this  privilege,  if  not  right,  for 
them,  on  the  ground  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  State  apportionment  of  funds  for 
such  schools  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Indian  children  of  such 
school  districts. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  civilization,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Mission  Indians  are  as 
much  civilized  as  the  population  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  and  if  they  are  not 
up  to  the  full  standard,  it  is  because  of  their  surroundings.  All  wear  civilized  dress, 
sustain  themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  by  civilized  pursuits,  and  hold  themselves 
answerable  to  the  law  of  the  land  wnen  they  violate  it.  They,  however,  maintain  their 
tribal  relations;  and  until  laws  are  enacted  governing  their  relations  with  each  other, 
it  is  well,  as  a  public  regulation  if  nothing  more,  that  they  do,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
of  the  headmen,  or  the  verdict  of  a  council,  has  all  the  force  of  law  with  a  maiorit>'' 
of  them.  But  it  is  noticeable  in  many  instances,  especially  among  the  more  intelligent, 
that  this  assumed  authority  rests  very  loosely  upon  them  j  and  the  day  is  not  very  far 
off  when  the  tribal  court  and  headmen  will  be  things  of  tne  past. 

The  medicine  man  has  been  entirely  discarded  by  the  Mission  Indians  proper,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  superstitious  practices  that  once  obtained  amons  them.  The  only 
exception  is  found  among  the  renegade  class,  living  along  the  Colorado  desert,  but 
having  no  tribal  connection  with  the  Mission  Indians.  These  have  more  or  less  faith 
in  the  medicine  man,  and  still  retain  a  few  of  their  old  customs  and  habits;  but  after 
a  few  of  the  older  people  have  died  these  will  be  discarded. 

The  position  of  a  head  chief  or  general  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  service,  inas- 
much as  it  centralized  authority  and  made  each  individual  of  the  tribe  subject  to  the 
beck  of  that  functionary  whenever,  under  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  and  t^  gratify 
his  vanity,  he  saw  fit  to  call  them  together.  My  endeavor  has  oeen  to  distribute  this 
authority  among  the  captains  of  villages,  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  those  im- 
mediatelv  under  them.  The  result  is  proving  satisfactory,  and  the  impression  fining 
ground  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  head  chief  or  general  when  they  have  a  captain  over 
them. 
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No  active  missionary  labor  is  at  present  conducted  among  thom.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  tliem,  however,  especially  the  older  people,  have  had,  in  years  past,  the  bene- 
fit of  Christian  instruction  by  the  Catholic  fathers,  who  conducted  the  famous  missions 
whose  ruins  are  yet  objects  of  veneration  and  curiosity.  They  have  orthodox  views 
as  to  morals,  Ood,  and  a  future  life,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  sacred  pictures,  the 
crucifix,  and  the  rosary,  adorning  the  walls  of  their  abodes  and  lodges.  The  priest  still 
makes  his  annual  rounds  and  baptizes  their  children;  but  aside  from  this  no  mission- 
ary work  is  carried  on,  their  nomadic  habits  and  settlements  over  an  extended  mount- 
ain and  desert  country  rendering  little  else  practicable. 

The  important  work  of  the  past  year,  one  involving  groat  labor  and  difficulty  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  was  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  by  families.  It  required 
the  traveling  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  over  nigged  mountains  and  desert  plains 
to  find  them,  and  while  the  work  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  in  many  respects,  cor- 
rectness has  been  approximated  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  under  the  circumstauces. 
The  statistical  table  will  show  for  the  first  time  the  number,  condition,  and  resources 
of  the  Mission  Indians,  about  which  mere  conjectures  were  possible  from  the  occasional 
and  imperfect  reports  of  visiting  special  agents. 

A  steady  and  marked  improvement  in  their  condition  has  been  effected  during  the 
year,  their  general  and  individual  interests  having  been  scrupulously  guarded.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  is  j^ood,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  the  agency 
physician.  Hospital  accommodations  for  the  sick,  who  cannot  otherwise  be  success- 
rally  treated,  would  improve  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  finding  employment  for  those  "out  of  a  job," 
and  honorable  dealing  in  the  payment  of  wages  insisted  upon.  Indian  laborers  no 
longer  receive  50  cents  per  day  in  calico,  at  25  cents  per  yard,  and  other  goods  in  the 
same  proportion,  from  the  little  Indian  store  at  the  ranch ;  but  instead,  |1  and  $1.50 
per  day  in  money.  Good  clothes,  plenty  to  eat  for  their  families,  and  more  steady  and 
indnstrions  habits  are  the  result.  So  marked  has  been  the  change  in  the  personnel  of 
these  laboring  Indians,  that  it  is  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  by  the  citizens  as  they 
contrast  the  past  with  the  present. 

No  one  thing  has  contributed  more  to  effect  this  result  than  the  partial  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  among  them ;  and  but  for  the  leniency  of  the  courts  in  dealing 
with  offenders  who  have  been  detected  and  arrested  for  carrying  on  this  traffic  among 
them,  better  results  might  be  reported.  As  it  is,  much  has  been  done  towards  check- 
ing this  evil.  If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  money  saved  by  the  Indians  weekly^ 
or  turned  by  them  to  better  uses,  on  account  of  the  present  difficulty,  if  not  inability, 
to  procure  liquor  with  their  earnings,  it  would  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Re- 
cently three  offenders  were  arrested,  examined  before  the  United  States  commissioner 
at  Lios  Angeles,  and  held  to  answer  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  the  courts  will  execmte  the  law  in  these  cases  alone  it  will  effect  a  virtual 
suppression  of  the  traffic.  The  positive  tone  of  the  honorable  commissioner  in  his  cir- 
cnlar,  relating  to  the  duty  of  agents  in  breaking  np  this  g[reat  evil,  has  my  hearty 
approval ;  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  instructions  Vill  be  carried  out  at  this  agency,  in 
letter  and  spirit,  so  that,  if  possible,  these  Indians  shall  yet  become  a  pattern  to  the 
white  population  of  this  locality  in  sober  and  temperate  habit-s,  as  they  now  are  in 
I>eacefhl  and  law-abiding  behavior.  I  say  it  with  pride,  that  among  the  three  thou- 
sands Indians  under  my  charge,  the  civil  authorities  have  not  had  cause  in  the  past 
three  years  to  make  a  solitary  arrest,  except  for  crimes  committed  by  them  when 
intoxicated,  and  then  in  very  rare  instances. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  say  that,  while  nothing  has  been  asked  for,  for  the  service  at 
this  agency  without  the  strictest  regard  for  economy  compatible  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  service,  I  must  yet  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  promptness  of  the  depart- 
ment in  responding  to  every  reasonable  request  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and  my 
^ratitnde  for  the  continual  confidence  reposed  in  my  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
m  the  face  of  the  persistent  efforts  made  for  my  removal  by  a  class  of  unprincipled 
men  in  this  locality,  backed  by  the  whisky  element,  who  have  not  been  benefited  by 
my  management  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  S.  S.  LAWSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Ini>ian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Indian  Agency, 
Mendocino  County,  California,  August  25,  1881. 
8m :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  for  this  agency. 


reservation. 


'^  By  aotoal  survey  there  are  102,118.19  acres  included  within  its  boundaries  j  deduct 
from  this  3,600  acres  of  school  and  other  lands,  patents  to  which  had  been  obtained 
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before  the  change  of  the  boondaries  in  1873. 1,080  acres  claimed  as  swamp  lands  in 
this  valley,  and  90,000  acres  of  grazing  lands  in  the  possession  of  and  used  by  the 
settlers,  wlio  have  never  been  paid  for  their  improvements.  Of  the  balance,  7,438 
acres,  all  bat  2^500  is  rough  ana  monntainons.  The  2,500  lie  in  this  valley ;  of  this 
we  are  cultivating  about  1,200.  There  are  places  scattered  through  the  wide  range 
that  would  yield  well  if  properly  fenced  and  cultivated,  but  until  Congress  shall  pay 
these  settlers  for  their  improvements  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  much  progress  in 
this  direction ;  but  the  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  hoes  of  the  settlers  are  eating  away 
the  very  pasturajy^e  that  should  support  our  stock. '^  I  repeat  the  foregoing  from  last 
year's  report,  as  m  the  tables,  pages  22^253,  we  are  charged  with  207,360  acres,  and 
this  mistake  has  appeared  for  several  years. 

POPULATION. 

By  Ihe  Indian  census  taken  the  past  spring,  there  were  569  Indians  at  the  agency, 
281  males,  283  females.  At  the  date  of  last  year's  report  I  estimated  the  number  or 
Indians  off  of  this  restervation  and  so  situated  as  to  fall  to  the  care  of  this  agency  as 
about  5,000.  The  exact  population  as  per  the  United  States  census  return  of  last  year 
is  as  follows : 

Mendocino  County 1,240 

Yolo  County 47 

El  Dorado  County 193 

Shasta  County 1,037 

Tehama  County 157 

Solano  County 21 

LassenConnty ^-.- 330 

Colusa  Count^ 353 

Humboldt  County 224 

Marin  County 162 


Sonoma  Conn ty ;....  339 

Butte  County 522 

Plumas  County 508 

Placer  County 91 

Napa  County 64 

Sutter  County 12 

Sierra  County 12 

AmadorCounty 272 

Nevada  County 98 

Lake  County 774 


Or  a  total  of  6,456;  add  569  on  the  reservation  and  we  have  a  total  of  7,025. 

I  have  recommended  that  these  Indians  be  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  agents 
or  some  one  competent  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
children,  or  some  of  them  to  school,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and 
vice.  I  have  also  recommended  that  at  least  all  Indians  in  this  county  off  of  the  reser- 
vation be  placed  nnder  the  charge  of  the  agent  here,  the  better  to  guard  them  against 
«vils  of  drunkenness,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  2,139  Revised  Statutes 
Unit^  States.  , 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  before  reported,  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  these  lands  to  the  Indians  or  to  give 
each  a  respectable  garden  patch  until  the  government  shall  pay  off  the  settlers  for 
their  improvements,  according  to  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  as  the  said  settlers  are 
holding  nearly  aU  the  lands.  As  repor^^  last  year,  ^' Since  the  first  establishment  of 
tbis  reservation  in  1856  it  has  been  conducted  as  a /arm,  and  not  cultivated  by  indi> 
vidual  Indians  or  tribes  for  themselves,  except  the  family  wardens.  The  satue  reason 
exists  now  for  this  that  has  in  the  past,  viz :  Our  farming  lands  are  so  limited  in  the 
valley,  and  so  out  up  by  swamp  land  claims,  that  to  divide  what  we  have  among  them 
and  depend  on  their  making  their  own  support  from  said  divided  lands  would  resnlt 
in  most  oases  in  a  failure.  Whereas  we  work  most  of  the  land  by  a  community  of  interest, 
requiring  all  able  to  assist  in  raising  the  general  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  bar^ 
ley,  while  each  is  required  to  work  some  ground  as  a  garden,  raising  his  own  vege- 
tables. Thus,  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  a  much  larger  yield  is  obtained  than  could 
be  by  them  in  separate  parcels,  as  they  are  exoeedinely  prodigal  of  ground.  Although 
the  work  is  all  done  by  the  Indians  that  they  can  do,  yet,  as  we  store  the  wheat  and 
flour,  and  issue  to  them  regularly  in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  partiality,  we  have  to 
report  the  mi^or  part  of  our  crop  as  belonging  to  government,  instead  of  to  the  Indians, 
while  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  pound  of  flour  or  other  cereals  bought  for  them  by  the  gov- 
emment." 

PRODUCTIONS. 

We  were  not  able,  owing  to  continued  rain  and  cold  during  the  past  winter,  to  put 
\n  as  many  acres  of  grain  as  the  year  before,  but  have  raised  for  the  general  supply 
3,159  bushels  of  wheat,  1.603  of  oats,  1,850  of  barley,  and  estimated  1,500  bushels  of 
corn  will  be  gathered.  Tne  hop  field  yielded  the  past  fall  20,980  pounds  of  baled  hops, 
which  netted  us  $2,302.72.  This  year  the  yield  will  probably  not  be  as  much,  owing 
to  various  causes. 

The  Indians,  for  themselves,  have  raised  692  bushels  of  wheat,  148  of  oats,  325  of 
barley,  and  will  have  about  600  bushels  of  com,  1,500  of  potatoes,  60  of  beans,  12,000 
melons,  3,000  pumpkins,  and  have  cut  90  tons  of  hay  for  their  horses. 

As  the  school  was  closed  in  the  spring  for  lack  of  funds,  nothing  was  raised  by  it  as 
a  school. 
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It  is  entirely  impracticable  to  carry  out  here  the  instructious  iu  circular  No.  23, 
as  to  increased  products,  owing  to  the  changeable  character  of  onr  climate  audits 
jMijuncts. 

STOCK. 

We  have  69  horses,  to  be  rat-ed  as  follows:  Serviceable  work,  20,  unserviceable 
work,  13,  serviceable  saddle,  21,  unserviceable  saddle,  15;  colts,  26;  mules,  13,  and 
one  mule  colt;  20  oxen  ;  452  cattle,  old  and  young.  The  increase  in  cattle  the  past 
year  has  been  about  300  head ;  of  hoi^s  we  have  149.  Some  of  the  unserviceable  ani- 
mals, horses  and  oxen,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Indians  have  110  ponies,  7  mules,  and  115  hogs. 

IMPROVEMBNT8. 

Eighteen  houses  have  been  built  for  the  Indians  during  the  year,  the  work  beins^ 
done  by  Indians  under  the  superintendence  of  the  carpenter;  410  rods  of  good  board 
fence  have  been  built,  and  327  of  rails  and  poles,  besides  repairing  14^  miles  of  rail 
fence. 

MILLS. 

The  grist-mill  has  ground  250,806  pounds  of  wheat  for  the  agency,  24,799  pounds  for 
the  Indians ;  ground  440,998  pounds  of  wheat,  and  cracked  32,411  pounds  of  barley  for 
citizens. 

The  saw-mill  has  cut  177,000  feet  of  lumber,  nearly  exhausting  the  timber  in  its 
vicinity.  I  therefore  moved  the  machinery  to  another  place,  only  half  the  distance 
from  the  agency  to  the  old  mill  site,  and  where  timber  will  be  found  for  several  years 
to  come.    A  large  supply  of  fencing  is  needed  immediately. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

None  of  our  Indians  subsist  by  the  chase,  and  yet  they  retain  their  love  for  it,  which 
they  indulge  at  proper  seasons.  All  able  are  required  to  work  for  themselves,  or  the 
agency ;  many  make  large  wages  at  shearing  sheep  during  the  seasons  therefor. 

Two  years  since  I  reported  that  one  Indian  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  shares,  but 
he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  settlers  surrounding  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  the 
6heep  to  the  owner,  nor  can  this  be  remedied  until  these  settlers  are  paid  and 
removed. 

APPRENTICES. 

There  have  been  apprentices  as  follows,  2  blacksmiths,  2  carpenters,  2  millers,  1 
logeer,  3  herdsmen,  1  harness-maker,  and  1  assistant  clerk  in  the  office;  all  have 
maae  commendable  progress. 

EDUCATION. 

Owing  to  delays  (seemingly  inseparable  from  government  business),  I  was  not  able 
to  open  the  boarding  school  during  the  vear,  but  have  prepared  the  buildings  at 
Camp  Wright,  so  that  from  50  to  1(S)  can  be  accommodated.  The  buildings  already 
there  were  too  large  in  some  respects,  yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  a  short  time  its 
ample  rooms  will  be  filled.  At  present  writing  the  pupils  are  being  gathered,  washed, 
cleaned,  dressed,  and  prepared  for  the  school  proper,  which  we  hope  to  open  in 
October. 

Day  school  was  maintained  during  nine  and  one-third  months  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  scholars  made  such  progress  as  could  be  expected  under  the  adverse  circumstances. 
I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  too  ct>mmon  practice  of  crammiug  a  given  amount  of  knowl- 
edge into  the  heads  of  pupils,  and  to  make  whatever  they  do  learn,  or  have  learned, 
practical,  by  showing  its  utility;  thus  learning  becomes  to  them  not  simply  so  many 
wordf*,  thoughts,  truths,  stored  by  memory,  but  a  part  of  themselves,  and  hence  avail- 
able in  life's  duties.  For  this,  no  teaoher,  who  is  merely  a  "  time-server,"  is  fit,  and 
there  is  a  too  common  idea  that  almost  **  anybody  can  teach  an  Injun." 

SANITARY. 

This^ear  the  births  (16)  have  equaled  the  deaths  (16),  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  any  severe 
epidemic,  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  the  improved  housing  of  the 
Indians. 

MISSIONARY  LABORS. 

The  missionary,  Rev.  J.  S.  Fisher,  has  been  unable,  by  reason  of  sickness,  to  devote 
as  much  time  to  his  work  among  the  Indians  as  could  have  been  wished,  yet  Sabbath 
school  has  been  maintained,  in  which  most  of  the  employes  have  assist'ed;  also  regular 
service  has  been  maintained,  the  agent  and  native  helpers  supplementing  the  labors 
of  the  missionary.  An  interesting  field^is  open  here  for  one  willing  to  devote  himself 
|o  the  salvation  of  the  poor  Indian. 

2  IND 
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DRAWBACKS. 

Ganiblinff^  drinkiDfi:,  and  licentiousness  are  thereat  evils,  blocking  the  way  to  much 
progress.  Indians,  as  well  as  Mexicans,  seem  to  be  gamblers,  if  not  by  instinct,  yet  by 
earh^  edn cation. 

We  have  no  trading-post  on  the  reservation,  so  Indians  cannot  obtain  intoxicating 
drink  except  they  go  on  the  reservation,  or  it  is  brought  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  on  the  reservation,  as  they  are  looked  to  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  this 
valley,  and  getting  money  for  work,  get  drink  for  money,  either  buying  directly  at 
the  saloons  or  through  third  parties,  and  clandestinely.  In  the  first  instance,  if  wit- 
nesses can  be  found  that  saw  them  drink  it  must  also  be  proved  that  what  they  drank 
was  intoxicating.  But  the  greatest  difiHculty  of  all  is  that  per  diem  and  mileage  of 
said  witnesses  will  not  pay  their  expenses  attending  the  United  States  district  court, 
to  say  nothing  of  from  16  to  20  days'  time  consumed  m  the  said  trials ;  hence,  it  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  to  convict  those  that  furnish  the 
drink. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  came  to  this  work  four  years  since,  having  but 
little  experience  with  Indiau  ways  and  less  with  governmental  ways  of  business.  I 
have  made  many  mistakes,  but  feel  and  know  that  they  have  been  those  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  I  have  seen  but  one  inspector  during  the  four  years,  and  that 
one  only  last  April.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  kindly  for  the  courtesy  which  I  have 
received  from  the  office,  and  the  forbearance  with  which  my  ignorance  has  been  met. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMiseiONKR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLB  River  Agency,  Cal.,  Augmt  11,  1881. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  sixth  annual  report  of  this  agency.  The 
limited  area  of  arable  land  on  this  reservation  is  an  embarrassment  realized  in  every 
eJGfort  to  advance  these  Indians  to  the  position  of  independence.  Although  there  are 
48,551  acres  of  land,  not  over  250  can  be  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  Quite  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  but  much  the  larger  portion  is  so  rocky 
and  mountainous  that  it  is  entirely  worthless.  There  are  at  the  present  time  only  1€& 
Indians  on  the  reservation^  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  and  permanent  homes. 
The  most  of  these  are  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground,  and  are  so  located  that 
each  family  can  control  about  160  acres  of  land.  The  object  has  been  by  giving  each 
family  a  home  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  care  and  attention,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  at  an  early  day  for  independent  subsistence. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although  we  had  a  little  more  land  in  cultivation  this  year  than  last,  the  yield  is  not 
so  much;  475  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  produced  by  the  Indians ;  200  bushels  com, 
51  bushels  barley,  50  bushels  potatoes,  15  bushels  onions,  25  bushels  beans,  30  tons  hay, 
10  tons  melons,  and  10  tons  pumpkins.  The  agency  farm  is  cultivated  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  producing  forage  for  government  stock ;  20  tons  hay  was  all  that  it 
yielded  the  present  year,  which  is  a  third  less  than  last. 

EDUCATION. 

The  manual  labor  boarding  school  has  been  in  operation  nine  months,  and  a  day 
school  one  and  a  half  mouths  during  the  year.  The  most  of  the  year  the  school  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  children  have  really  done  better  in  the  labor  department  than 
in  the  literary. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  the  school  by  the  older  Indians,  on  the  ground 
that  their  childi*en  are  becoming  alienated  and  losing  respect  for  their  parents.  An- 
other objection  to  the  school  is  that  the  ratious  are  not  distributed  equally ;  the  chil- 
dren arc  receiving  nearly  all,  while  it  should  be  equally  distributed.  However  erro- 
neous these  ideas  are,  they  nevertheless  have  weight  with  an  ignorant  Indian,  who 
is,  with  his  own  tribe  at  least,  a  communist,  both  by  nature  and  education.  Careful 
and  persistent  effort  will  be  required  at  this  agency  to  overcome  this  prejudice  and 
make  the  school  a  success. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  on  this  reservation  since  I  came  in  charge,  except 
by  the  agent  and  employes.  For  twenty  years  or  more  these  Indians  have  been  drilled 
by  the  Catholic  fathers,  and  have,  through  them  and  the  Mexicans,  with  whom  they 
have  associated  for  more  than  that  length  of  time,  become  familiar  with  that  form  of 
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Christianity.  Aa  1  have  repeatedly  written,  I  cannot  speak  very  encouragingly  of 
this  department.  They  will  assent  to  everything  you  say,  and  make  many  positive 
promises  to  lead  correct  lives,  but  under  temptation  their  course  is  usually  snch  that 
the  missionary  is  almost  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to  bring  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

If  every  department  were  as  satisfactory  as  this  there  would  be  encouragement 
sufficient  to  warrant  ultimate  success.  It  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  afSrm 
that  these  Indians  would  easily  support  themselves  if  they  were  located  upon  suitable 
lands.  They  are  doing  remarkably  well  in  this  regard,  considering  their  opportuni- 
ties. I  think  now  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  a  reasonable  start  in  stock- 
cftttle,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  soon  be  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources. 

The  only  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  self-support  and  comfortable  homes  is^ their 
ungovernable  appetite  for  strong  driiik.  I  think,  however,  even  in  this  regard, 'there 
has  been  this  year  some  improvement  over  the  past. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  be^n  during  the  part  year  six  deaths  and  seven  births,  an  increase  of 
one.  This  is  a  remarkably  good  showing  considering  the  diseased  condition  of  these 
Indians.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  but  not  of  quite  so  severe  a  type  as 
the  year  previous.  I  am  satisfied  their  sanitarj'  condition  is  gradually  improving. 
The  most  of  them,  when  sick,  come  to  me  for  treatment.  Some,  however  think,  by  the 
Indian  medicine-man  alone  is  the  healing  art  possessed. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  whites  for  so  many  years,  all  havelong  since  adopted 
citizens'^dress.  The  women  cut  and  make  their  own  clothing  quite  as  neatly  as  white 
women.  Their  washing  and  ironing  will  also  compare  favorably.  All  take  pride  in 
appearing  well  dressed  m  the  presence  of  company,  and  are  quite  as  observant  of  the 
Tnles  of  etiquette  as  white  people.  If  one  is  addressed  politely  you  may  be  sure  of  a 
similar  resi>onse.  If  they  could  become  hona-Me  owners  of  land  with  an  inalienable 
title,  it  would  lift  them  up  in  self-respect,  and  give  them  more  encouragement  than 
any  other  possible  measure. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  s  ervant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,* 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  10,  1881. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  interest,  alike  to  the  government.  State  ot  Colo- 
ra4lo,  and  the  Ute  Indians,  as  to  the  peaceful  removal  and  location  of  the  latter,  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  accomplished  successfully. 

Soon  after  submitting  my  annual  report  last  year,  the  trouble  originating  from  the 
murder  of  the  XJte  Indian  "Johnson"  by  a  freighter  named  A.  D.  Jackson,  (which, 
from  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  gained  at  the  time,  was  uncalled  for)  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  Jackson  by  the  Indians  from  the  citizens  who  were  conveying  him 
to  prison  at  Gunnison,  and  his  alleged  murder  by  the  Indians,  seemed  to  arouse  a  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  among  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  at  one  time  it  appeared  as 
if  a  serious  war  between  the  whites  and  Indians  would  be^  the  result  and  involve  the 
State  and  government  in  much  trouble.  The  subject  at  the  time  was  so  thoroughly 
presented  to  the  department  and  so  widely  circulated  by  publication  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  inform  every  one,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  comments  upon 
the  matter  in  this  report ;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  had  I  not  traveled  day  and  night 
at  the  time  through  the  Indians'  camps,  watched  and  counseled  with  them  towards 
good  conduct,  senous  trouble  I  fear  would  have  occuiTcd;  although  afterwards  I  was 
S>rc«'d  to  lose  much  time  from  the  agency  and  at  great  expense,  dwelling  hard  upon 
roy  limited  means,  in  order  to  defend  myself  at  court  from  suite  pushed  forward  by 
parties  who  were  actuated  merely  through  revengful  feelings. 

Lant  December  the  Indians  received  their  annual  annuity  payment,  which  had  been 
piOYided  for  them  under  the  late  agreement,  together  with  their  regular  annuity 
goods,  with  all  of  which  they  were  well  satisfied. 

During  the  year  the  subject  of  their  removal  has  been  freely  discussed  by  many 

*  Agency  located  in  Colorado  until  September  Ist 
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whites  with  whom  the  Indians  have  met,  and  presented  in  various  formti,  so  that  it 
has  tended  to  annoy  and  keep  them  somewhat  restless. 

The  strictest  vigilanci*  has  been  exercised  during  the  year  iu  regard  to  trrapassers 
and  intruders  upon  the  reservation,  with  a  view  of  prcveutiug  wny  possibility  of 
trouble  and  a  conflict  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  which  apjieared  imminent  at 
any  time,  from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  whites  were  upon  th«  borders  of  the 
reserve  in  all  directions,  uneasy  and  clamorous  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  that 
they  might  enter  upon  and  locate  ranches.  Many  have  trespassed  upon  and  subjected 
themselves  to  removal  from  the  reserve ;  the  only  result,  hatred  and  curses  upon  the 
agent. 

Last  April  some  unknown  parties,  supposed  to  have  been  passing  through  the  reser- 
vation, stole  and  drove  off  twenty-three  head  of  Indian  horses  and  ponies,  which  act 
seemed  to  excite  and  create  among  them  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  was  at 
the  time  difficult  to  overcome;  yet  from  prompt  action  taken  at  the  time,  and  success 
in  recovering  all  of  the  horses  and  ponies,  good  feeling  was  restored.  Withal,  the 
Indians  have  conducted  themselves  i)eacefiilly,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  peace  upon  the  reservation.  They  have  very  frequently  brought  to  the 
agency  horses  that  have  strayed  into  their  herds,  belonging  to  whites,  and  left  them 
for  their  owners,  or  have  notified  me,  so  that  all  have  been  able  to  recover  their  prop- 
erty. 

About  the  1st  of  last  July  I  was  informed  by  my  Indians  that  from  evidences  they 
had  received  there  were  a  number,  or  at  least  a  band,  of  renegade  Pah  Utes  upon  the 
reservation — the  same  whom  it  was  believed  had  committed  the  depredations  and 
murders  the  previous  May  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dolores  River  and  Sierra  la  Sal— and 
suggested  their  immediate  capture.  They  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  their  best 
men  as  scouts,  and  after  making  arrangements  with  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  command- 
ing the  military'  in  this  district,  who  furnished  two  companies  of  cavalry,  I  started  in 
pursuit,  but  we  were  unsuccessful,  as  the  renegades,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
their  escape  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Before  leaving  on  this  expedition  I 
ordered  the  entire  number  of  my  Indians,  who  were  then  scattered  over  the  reserve 
north  and  westward  to  the  extent  of  thirty  and  forty  miles,  to  move  in  east  of  the 
agency  and  directly  across  the  Uncompab^re  River,  where  I  knew  they  would  be  out 
of  the  way  of  any  possible  trouble,  to  which  they  at  once  complied.  Not  long  after- 
ward, however,  my  Indians  notified  me  that  they  had  captured  two  of  the  renegade 
Pah  tJtes,  and  requested  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them.  I  at  once 
ordered  them  brought  to  the  agency,  which  they  complied  with,  when  I  uotitied  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  cantonment,  near  agency,  of  the  fact,  and  turned  the  pris- 
oners over  to  him,  since  which  time  they  have  been  closely  confined.  From  what  in- 
formation I  gained  from  the  prisoners  and  others  I  learned  that  they  belonged  to  a 
band  known  as  Tah-kun-ni-ca-vatz's  band,  who  have,  been  committing  murders  and 
depredations,  more  or  less,  in  Utah  and  Colorado  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 
The  late  principal  chief,  Ouray,  while  living,  had  made  several  investigations  as  to 
murders  and  depredations  committed,  and  fastened  it  upon  them,  but  they  have 
always  managed  well  their  escape.  General  Mackenzie,  after  the  event  of  capture  of 
the  two  Pah  Utes,  sent,  out  troops  several  times,  but  without  success  further  than 
that  the  renegades,  finding  that  they  were  pursued,  hastened  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Ute  commissioners,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Russell,  Otto  Mears, 
and  Judge  T.  A.  McMonis,  amved  at  Los  Pinos  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
and  removing  the  Indians  belonging  to  said  agency,  and  arrangements  having  beem 
completed  June  10,  in  accordance  with  instructions  I  accompanied  them  with  a  dele- 
gation of  chiefs  on  a  journey  to  the  Grand  River  and  vicinity,  in  which  country  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  department  to  locate  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  provided  it  waa 
suitable.  After  arri  ving  there,  and  making  due  examination  of  the  land,  it  was  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  for  this  purpose.  We  then  traveled  tlirough  the  country  from 
Grand  River  to  the  Uinta  Agency,  remained  there  a  few  days,  and  then  visited  the 
country  in  vicinity-  of  the  Green.  White,  and  Dushaue  Rivers,  where,  upon  careful 
examination,  it  was  found  to  be  the  only  and  the  most  desirable  location  for  the  Un- 
compahgre Utes.  Upon  the  approval  by  the  department  of  this  selection  of  land  for 
the  Indians,  due  steps  were  taken  to  inform  the  Indians  of  their  future  location  and 
home,  to  which  some  of  them  demurred,  desiring  they  might  be  located  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley,  below  Ouray's  Ranch,  upon  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunuisou  Rivois, 
although  at  no  time  offering  any  serious  objections  or  refusing  to  go. 

After  preparations  were  commenced  by  the  Ute  commissioners  tow^ards  the  erection 
of  temporary  agency  buildings  at  new  location  upon  Green  River,  and  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  removal  to  commence,  in  accordance  with  instructions  I  called  the 
Indians  together  in  council,  August  22,  and  instructed  them  as  to  their  duties  under 
the  late  agreement  between  them  and  the  United  States ;  that  they  should  make 
preparations  and  be  ready  to  start  on  the  journey  to  new  agency  by  the  25th ;  that  I 
would  issue  to  them  three  weeks' supply  of  subsistence  to  sustain  them  while  en  route; 
that  the  agency  and  certain  public  property  would  be  removed  to  the  new  agency  on 
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the  Green  River,  Utah,  at  once  upon  their  departnre ;  that  the  department  had  made 
arrangements  to  pay  those  who  had  made  ioiprovements  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
immediately  upon  their  arrival;  and  that  they  would  find  the  country  they  were 
going  to  a  much  hetter  home  than  where  they  now  were,  and  that  I  should  leave  for 
the  new  agency  as  soon  as  possible.  Upon  hearing  those  instructions  for  removal, 
they  declined  to  remove  to  the  Green  River  country,  givinj^as  their  reasons  that  nothing 
hail  been  paid  those  who  had  made  improvements,  and  it  should  be  paid  to  them  be- 
fore^ leaving,  as  it  had  been  promised  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  that  they  had 
learned  the  conntry  about  the  Green  River  was  such  that  their  stock  could  not  live. 
I  gave  them  until  next  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  report  to  me  the  result  of  their 
deliberations.  They  came  in  the  following  day  as  agreed  and  stiR  declined  to  go. 
This  lefusal  to  comply  with  my  request  resulted  in  their  being  turned  over  by  the 
department  to  the  charge  of  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  commanding  the  militaiy  in  this 
vicinity,  who,  upon  learning  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him,  decided  to  give  the 
Indians  every  possible  opportunity  to  avoid  trouble,  and  in  view  of  this  concluded 
to  give  them  a  hearing.  I  therefore  called  the  principal  chiefs  into  the  agency  and 
accompanied  them  to  General  Mackenzie's  headquarters  at -the  cantonment,  where, 
after  learning  that  they  were  ^nder  his  charge,  and  hearing  from  him  good  and 
friendly  advice  as  to  their  peaceable  compliance  with  their  agreement,  they  concluded 
at  ouce  to  remove.  This  convinces  me  that  they  had  no  very  serious  intention  of  ob- 
viating the  wishes  of  the  department  or  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  From  the 
fact  that  certain  unprincipled  whites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  and  passing 
through  the  same,  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  removing  by  mis- 
representing in  every  way  possible  the  action  of  the  department  and  their  agent,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Indian,  naturally  suspicious  as  he  is,  should  endeavor  to 
remain  in  the  valley  or  country  io  which  they  were  so  fondly  attached.  The  Indians 
having  decided  to  remove,  General  Mackenzie  turned  them  over  to  my  charge  again 
dn  the  26th  of  August. 

August  27,  rations  for  three  weeks  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  who  at  once  com- 
menced their  journey  towards  their  new  location  all  apparently  cheerful  and  happy — 
General  Mackenzie,  rendering  them  every  assistance  desired  ;  he  caused  a  large  boat 
to  b©  placed  in  the  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  with  onlers  that  they  be  safely  put  across 
together  with  all  their  property  and  stock. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Indians,  preparations  were  then  made,  and  every  assist- 
ance rendered  Maj,  E.  B.  Townsend,  special  Indian  agent,  under  whose  direct  super- 
Tision  all  the  public  property  at  the  agency,  deemed  of  no  advantage  to  remove  to 
new  agency  was  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  August  29.  August  29,  30,  and  31  were 
occupied  in  assisting  at  auction  sale  of  the  agency  public  property,  after  which  all 
pnbhc  property,  records,  &c.,  for  the  new  agency  were  packed  and  shipped  by  wagons 
to  the  railroad  at  Gunnison,  from  which  point  they  will  go  by  rail  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  thence  by  wagons  again  to  new  agency. 

September  3,  I  started  from  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  en  route  to  this  city,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  9th  instant.  A  large  amount  of  the  goods  and  supplies  for  shipment 
to  the  new  agency  are  now  here,  and  will  be  sent  forward  in  a  few  days  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Indians  who  are  expected  to  arrive  about  the  20th  September. 
The  estimated  distance  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  now  agency  is  210  miles,  chiefly 
over  a  mountainous  road. 

But  very  little  indeed  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  farming  or 
improvements  by  these  Indians,  from  the  fact  that  a  removal  was  anticipated  early 
the  past  spring  or  summer,  and  as  it  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  department  that 
no  seed  should  be  planted,  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  farming  quietly  yielded, 
although  afterwards  I  found  some  had  planted  a  small  amount  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
squash.  Those  who  have  fanned,  and  who  I  am  sure  will  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits now  that  they  are  permanently  located,  number  twenty.  To  those  should  be 
given  tlieir  land  under  the  late  agreement  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  build  for  them 
small  but  comfortable  and  substantial  bonnes,  furnish  them  agriculturj^l  implements, 
wagons,  and  other  necessary  article.**,  and  the  necessary  assistance  in  beginning  farm- 
ing operations.  By  starting  out  promi)tly  with  them  early  next  spring,  and  by  proper 
and  careful  handling,  with  a  view  to  holding  them  at  their  new  location,  'showing 
them  that  the  department  is  determined  to  carry  out  its  promises,  I  am  confident  of 
snccess,  and  that  it  will  have  the  most  encournging  effect,  inducing  them  to  further 
efforts  towards  industrial  habits.  At  the  same  time  this  method  will  have  the  greatest 
power  and  be  the  best  influence  in  drawing  othfi-s  to  labor  same  as  their  frientis,  also 
when  I  hey  see  the  encouraging  results  obtained  from  labor,  as  they  undoubtedly  will 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  therefore  hope<l  that  the  necessary  wagons,  harness,  implements, 
Ac.,  that  are  to  be  furnished  them  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ute  Indian  com- 
nifieioners,  should  be  delivered  to  those  who  will  commence  farming  next  spring,  at 
as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

These  Indians  are  upon  the  whole  engaged  in  raising  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  and 
aro  principally  herders,  but  I  am  confident  in  h  short  time  from  the  example  of  those 
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who  will  begin  farming  at  ouco,  and  the  asKistouce  that  shall  Im?  rendered  thorn,  a 
large  majority  will  at  leaHt  commence  cultivating  hmall  patches  of  ground  as  ex}»eri- 
meiital.  Their  Htock  now  conj^ist**  principally  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  former 
receiving  their  principal  attention.  I  have  already  endeavored  and  advisi^d  them  to 
di8])ose  of  all  their  horses  excepting  Mich  as  they  wifll  actually  require,  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  catth'  from  which  1  am  sure  they  will  receive  nnieh  more  benefit.  I  shall 
continue  to  press  this  matter,  and  am  conlident  in  another  year,  from  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  they  have  takeu  the  matter,  I  shall  accoiuplisU  the  object. 

Since  takiug  charge  of  these  Indians  the  question  of  removal,  under  the  late  agree- 
ment, has  been  constantly  under  consideration  until  at  present  completed,  which  fact 
has  precluded  any  arrangements  whatever  being  made  towards  establishing  a  school 
at  this  agency;  yet  there  are  among  these  Indians  as  line  subjects  and  good  material 
as  can  be  found  among  any  other  class  of  Indians  in  the  country  for  intellectual  train- 
ing. They  have  been  and  are  now  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  sch(M)l  at  the 
agency,  that  their  children  may  learn  the  English  language.  Now  that  they  are  to  be 
locat^^d  peruianently,  I  earnestly  and  strongly  urge  njjon  the  attenticm  of  the  depart- 
ment the  necessity  of  the  early  establishment  of  a  school.  1  WM)uld  respectfully  suggest 
the  boarding  school  system  as  being  the  best  and  most  aj)propriate  for  them  ;  where 
all  the  scholars  would  be  directly  and  continually  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  teachers  and  subject  to  the  direct  influences  of  civilization  connected  with  the 
agency. 

Referring  to  the  character  and  habits  of  these  Indians,  I  am  plea^-ed  to  state  they 
are  comparatively  good,  and  their  disposition  generally  has  been  to  assist  ihe  white 
man  in  their  country  where  he  has  acted  candidly  and  lioiuuably  towards  thein. 
There  is  no  licentiousness  among  them  that  I  can  see  or  have  learned.  (Gambling 
during  the  past  year  has  been  practiced  considerably  among  themselves,  princii)ally 
liorse-racing  and  cards.  The  cause  *»f  this  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  condition  they  have  been  in  during  the  year,  anticipating  a  removal. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  generally  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  They  are 
free  fnmi  any  syphilitic  di8east\s.  A  few  cases  of  small-pox  appearing  among  them  at 
one  time  proved  quite  a  scare,  but  from  prompt  action  and  careful  attention  this 
loathsome  disease  was  very  soon  checked.  A  large  number  of  then  were  vaccinated, 
and  some,  through  superstitious  ideas,  refuse^!.  There  has  been  during  the  year  a 
large  increase  in  number  of  Indians  applying  for  medical  tieatment  over  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  ignoring  their  own  *'medicine"  men.  The  **medicine"  men  of  the 
tribe  themselves  have  applied  for  treatment  and  have  brought  into  the  agency  their 
children  for  treatment.  The  agency  physi(aan,  Dr.  C  A.  Hoover,  is  deserving  of 
much  credit  for  his  medical  skill  and  perseverance  in  the  treatment  of  all  their  ail- 
ments; his  duties  are  on  the  increase  and  the  native  medicine  man  is  rapidly  losing 
power  among  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  erection  of  permanent  build- 
ings next  year  at  the  agency  a  hospital  can  be  established  for  the  care  of  their  sick, 
and  by  this  I  am  confident  in  a  short  time  the  medicine  man  will  be  one  of  the  names 
of  the  past  and  another  great  step  gained  towards  the  thorough  civilization  of  these 
people. 

The  em  ploy  <S  force  of  this  agency  at  present  consists  of  1  i)hysician,  1  clerk,  1  carpen- 
ter. 1  miller,  1  blacksmith,  1  farmer,  1  assistant  farmer,  1  herder,  1  laborer,  all  regular 
white  employ^^s.  I  am  pleased  to  st  ate  that  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  two 
cases  as  reported,  all  have  conducted  themselves  exceedingly  well  and  have  been  ever 
assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Indian  and  service  gene- 
rally. There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  iiTcgular  work  during  the  year  in  connection 
witii  agency  aftairs,  yet  they  have  acted  proin}»tly  and  cheerfully  at  any  duty  required 
of  them.  Referring  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  I  have  to  represent  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  particular,  and  in  which  an  agent  lia.s  to  use  very  careful  discretion.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  adjuncts  towards  the  good  conduct  and  morals  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  very  close  observers  and  are  generally  inclined  to  follow  the  example  set  him 
by  his  white  friends.  In  consequence  of  this  all  persons  connected  w  ith  an  Indian 
agency  should  be  of  strict  moral  and  tem]ierate  habits.  I  have  at  all  times  in  the  selec- 
tion of  my  eiuploy<^  made  this  a  prertMpiisite ;  have  instruet<'d  them  carefully  as  to  their 
duti^-s  and  at  the  same  time  the  position  they  stood  into  the  Indian,  that  their  actions 
might  be  as  a  good  example  and  add  something,  no  matter  lu)w  little,  to  the  civilizing 
influences  around  them. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  early  survey  and  location  of  the  boundary  of  the 
new  reservation  be  made;  also  the  running  of  subdivisional  lines,  that  allotments 
may  be  made  to  individual  Indians  at  as  early  a  day  as  iw&sible. 

There  are  upon  the  location  these  Indians  are  now  being  si^ttled,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  made  improvements  and  who,  I  understand,  will  nt>t  remove  until  paid 
for  said  improvements.  It  is  very  important  that  this  matter  of  whatever  they  claim 
should  be  settled  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  complaints  from  either  parties. 

The  branch  oi"  the  I'te  Indian  cr'mnvssion  bavin"  in  charge  the  location  and  re- 
moval of  these  Indians  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  daring  the  past  sum - 
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mer,  nnder  many  trying  and  conflicting  circumstances,  and  are  desenang  of  much 
praise. 

To  General  R.  S.Mackenzie,  commanding  the  military  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Pinos 
Agency,  Colorado,  and  the  officers  within  his  command,  this  agency  is  much  indebted 
for  the  many  court^^sies  extended  and  also  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  has  at  all 
times  responded  with  assistance  in  preserving  peace  and  good  order  upon  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  this  agency  is  herewith  inclosed. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  respect  fully  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  supi»ort  of  the  de- 
partment and  Indian  Office  in  tlie  administration  of  ati'airs  at  this  agency  during  the 
past  year,  which  have  terminated  so  succctvsluUy. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  BERRY, 
Vnited  Stat&t  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency, 
Colorado^  Sepicmher  — ,  1881. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  orders  received  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual 
report. 

The  Southern  Vie  Indians  are  located  on  their  old  reservation  in  Southwestern  Col- 
orado, which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  mountainous  land,  15  miles  in  width  and  100  miles  in 
length,  so  usually  concede*!,  although  there  is  but  an  imaginary  line  on  the  north- 
western comer,  separating  the  Southern  I  ^te  from  the  main  reservation  recently  vacated 
by  the  White  River  and  Tabcquache  or  Uncompahgro  bands. 

This  reservation  is  well  adapted  for  grazing,  being  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Los 
Pinos,  Peadre,  Animas,  La  Plata,  Florida,  Mancos,  San  Juan,  and  Dolores ;  only  the 
narrow  bottoms  along  the  streams  are  r>uitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  no  crops 
can  be  successfully  raised  \\ithout  irrigation.  There  are  in  the  mountains  large  num- 
bers of  the  larger  species  of  game,  principally  bear  and  deer,  of  which  the  Indians, 
dnring  the  fall  months,  kill  hirge  quantities.  The  meat  is  dined  for  winter  use,  the 
skins  well  dressed,  and  usually  sold  to  the  agency  trader  for  cash,  or  at  the  stores  in 
near  settlements  for  such  articles  as  the  Indian  desires,  with  the  exception  of  arms 
and  auimnnition,  which  are  not  openly  sold  to  Indians  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Ute  Indian,  is  I  believe,  the  purest  type  of  the  American  Indian  now  existing. 
There  is  not  a  half-breed  or  a  squaw-man  in  the  Ute  tribe.  Their  principal  vices  are 
horse-racing  and  gambling.  No  attempt  at  faroiing  has  been  nuide  by  thes*;  Indians. 
They  believe  that  labor  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Ute  Indian.  They  own  large 
bands  of  horses  and  some  small  herds  of  sheep  and  goatH,  which  they  carefully  herd. 
Their  stock  of  horses  is  constantly  increasing  both  by  natural  increase  and  by  pur- 
chase. They  rarely  sell  a  horse,  except  for  some  fault.  Many  of  their  sheep  and 
goats  they  lall  and  eat  during  that  portiou  of  the  wiuter  when  the  deep  snows  prevent 
reaching  the  agency.  Cobosone,  a  subchiet  of  the  Weeminuches,  owns  and  herds  over 
one  hundred  headof  American  cattle,  some  of  which  he  occasionally  sells  to  the 
butchers. 

The  Vie  Indian  naturally  inclines  towards  pastoral  pui-suits,  to  which  this  reserva- 
tion is  well  adapted.  Nomadic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  liviug  in  tepees  or  tents,  he  fre- 
quently removes  from  one  portion  of  the  reservation  to  anolher,  as  his  fancy  or  incli- 
nation dictates,  the  squaws  doing  all  the  labor  requiiHMl  in  connection  therewith.  They 
steadfastly  refuse  to  live  iu  hcmses,  tents  to  them  being  more  satisfactory.  Imme- 
diately on  ihe  death  of  a  member  of  a  fajuily,  the  tents,  blankets,  and  in  fact  nearly 
every  thing  they  possess,  are  burned ;  and,  if  a  **  warrior,"  several  of  his  most  valuable 
horHcs  are  shot,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  wealth  and  diguity  of  the  owner. 

No  schools  have  been  established.  An  earnest  but  uusuccessful  eflbrt-  has  been  made 
to  induce  the  sending  of  VU*  children  to  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Penu.  None  of 
the  tribe  speak  English.  All  communication  with  them  is  done  either  in  Ute  or  in  the 
Spanish  language,  the  latter  being  partially  understood  by  many  of  the  tribe. 

The  requisite  number  of  Ute  Indians  having  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  act  en- 
titled **An  act  ratifying  agreement  with  the  Utes,"  Hon.  George  W.  Manypenny,  of  the 
Ute  commiseion,  accompanied  by  myself,  have  thoroughly  examined  all  the  lands  on  the 
Rio  La  Plata  and  vicinity.  Said  land  are  now  being  surveyed  with  a  view  to  locating 
the  Southern  Ute  tribe  in  severalty.  By  including  all  the  agricultural  lands  on  the 
ieveral  streams  mnning  through  the  present  reservation,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  furnish  the  Indians  the  number  of  acres  promised  when  said  agreement  was 
signed. 

The  survey,  construction,  and  operation  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway 
through  some  50  miles  of  the  reservation,  without  any  ''amicable  arrangement"  being 
Hiade  with  the  Indians,  as  ordered  by  the  honorable  Secretary*  of  the  Interior,  added  to 
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more  or  less  trespassers  on  every  side,  the  coustaut  talk  of  removal,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  other  two  bands,  the  Uncompahpres  aud  White  Rivers,  has  kept  these 
Indians  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  and  excitement,  which  still  continues  to 
eqnire  constant  care  and  watchfulness. 

Arholes,  a  new  station  of  the. Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company,  having  been 
located  on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  on  the  reservation,  at  once  became  a  frontier  railroad 
town  of  the  worst  description,  made  up  piincipally  of  saloons  and  dance- houses,  and 
filled  with  outlaws  of  both  sexes.  This  town  lasted  but  a  few  days.  All  trespassers 
were  at  once  successfully  removed  without  serious  difficulty. 

Nearly  my  whole  time  since  May  last  has  been  consumed  in  keeping  the  Indiana 
from  going  beyond  the  reservation  lines,  and  others  from  trespassing  within,  and  in 
investigating  comnlaints,  from  whatever  source  they  might  come.  At  this  time  my 
people  are  all  on  the  reservation,  the  most  of  them' in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
agency,  on  the  Rio  Los  Pinos,  seemingly  contented  and  well  disposed. 

The  Indian  police  force,  20  in  number,  are  not  as  efficient  as  desired,  but  are  grad- 
ually improving.  I  have  not  deemed  it  practicable  to  attempt  their  use  where  it  was 
probable  they  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  whites.  On  several  occasions  the  po- 
lice have  come  in  and  reported  that  which,  if  unknown  and  left  alone,  must  have 
caused  senons  trouble.  The  wearing  of  uniforms  has  a  beneficial  influence  towards 
civilization,  and  aids  in  inducing  others  to  wear  citizens'  clothing,  as  well  as  aiding 
in  the  control  of  the  Indians.  Several  horses  have  been  recovered,  which  had  been 
lost  or  stolen,  through  aid  of  Indian  police. 

Confidence  in  the  agency  physician  has  greatly  increased.  Applications  for  medi- 
cal treatment  are  more  frequent,  although  few,  if  any,  have  entirely  abandoned  their 
native  medicine  men,  with  their  Hoodo  practices.  Chief  Ouray,  who  died  near  this 
agency  September  last,  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  most  en- 
lightened and  liberal-minded  of  all  theUtes,  was  constantly  surrounded  by  his  native 
medicine  men  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few 
days  later. 

All  supplies  received  during  the  year  have  been  of  good  quality  and  promptly  de- 
livered. 

The  relations  between  this  agency  and  the  United  States  military  forces,  as  well  as 
the  civil  authorities  aud  citizens  of  Colorado,  continue  to  be  of  the  most  cordial 
nature. 

The  agency  buildings  are  unfit  aud  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  supplies  and  to 
ftimish  suitable  quarters  for  agent  and  employes. 

Statistical  report  accompanying. 
Very  respeottully, 

HENRY  PAGE, 
United  States  Indian ^gent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  20,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  department  instructions  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  under  my  charge  at  this 
agency,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1881 : 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1880  the  Indians  were  wrought  up  to  no  little  excite- 
ment by  the  appearance  of  the  railroad  officials,  who  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
right  of  way  through  the  Sioux  reservation.  This  state  of  feeling  continued  until 
about  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  when  a  treaty  was  completed  for  a  right  of  way  for 
two  railroads  through  the  Sioux  reservation. 

When  spring  opened  the  Indians  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  commence  farming,  and 
had  their  ox-teaius  been  of  any  use  to  them  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  plow- 
ing, but  they  were  useless,  being  wild  and  unbroken;  which  fact  being  made  known 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  authority  was  granted  to  break  500  acres  of 
prairie  sod,  the  breaking  to  be  done  on  those  sites  where  the  Indians  have  laid  out 
their  claims  and  indicated  as  their  future  homes. 

The  Indians  have  in  all  vaavs  planted  their  old  land  and  in  a  few  instances  have 
broken  new.  The  season  has  been  favorable  and  the  crops  look  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  reap  a  good  harvest.  The  Indians  at  present  are  putting  up  large 
quantities  of  hay  for  winter  use,  the  experience  of  last  winter  having  taught  them 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bo  well  prepared  for  the  long  cold  winters  of  this  country. 
Farming  operations  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  successful  this  season,  the  rainfall 
having  been  sufficient  to  mature  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Since  my  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  78  yoke  of  work  oxen  have  been  issued  to 
the  Indians,  all  being  branded  C.  K.  A.,  to  denote  the  agency  to  which  they  belong. 
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MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  Indiaus  at  this  ageucy  are  good.  The  worst  element  that  we  have 
to  contend  against  is  the  had  iuUueuce  of  the  squaw-men  and  some  half-hreeds,  who 
are  constantly  irritating  the  Indians,  which  causes  acts  of  reprisal  on  their  part.  No 
crimes  of  any  magnitucle  among  the  Indians  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  hut 
few  petty  offenses  have  heen  committed.  The  Indians  that  helong  to  this  agency 
were  a<5cused  of  stealing  20  horses  and  killing  a  Ree  Indian  ahout  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  but  when  the  facts  of  the  case  wore  ascertained  it  was  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  an  Indian  now  residing  at  Rosebud  Agency. 

CENSUS. 

On  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  July  2:^,  1880,  there  were  then  drawing  rations 
1,764  persons.  Later  on  in  September  a  census  was  taken  when  there  were  found  to  be 
1,809  people  on  the  reservation;  and  at  the  prest^nt  time  there  are  1,901  persons  draw- 
ing rations,  bein^  an  increase  for  the  year  of  137  people. 

The  following  is  a  complete  record  of  the  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  : 


Band  or  tribe. 


Blaokfeet  band,  No.  1 ... . 

Sans  Arc  band,  No.  2 

Monneconjoa  band.  No.  3 
Two  Kettle  band,  No.  4  .. 


1  Men. 

Women 

Boys. 

53 
72 
103 

177 

Girls. 

Total. 

61 
80 
146 
173 

82 
120 
178 
243 

68 

74 
110 
166 

25» 
346 
83T 
75» 

460 

623 

405 

413 

1,901 

The  police  force  is  growing  in  popularity  and  influence,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  agency.  They  are  prompt  in  making  arresttt,  obedient  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
industrious  in  their  habits,  and  seem  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  office.  They 
are  appointed  from  the  various  camps  and  are  required  to  remain  there  between  issue 
days,  when  they  come  in  and  report  anything  of  interest^  births,  deaths,  &c.,  but 
should  anything  unusual  occur  they  are  required  to  report  immediately. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  about  150  acres,  of  which  this  year  100  acres  was  seeded 
with  oats,  8  aores  with  wheat,  10  acres  with  potatoes,  and  a  large  agency  garden. 
The  Indian  boys,  that  were  attending  school,  cultivated  5  acres  of  potatoes,  which  bida 
fair  to  become  a  good  crop. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of  this  farm  would  be  to  allot  it 
to  the  Indians,  the  most  deserving  farmers  in  10-acre  lots,  as  it  consists  of  two  fields, 
one  three  miles  north  of  the  agency  (this  field  I  would  recommend  to  be  divided  as 
above),  and  the  other  in  close  proxiniity  to  the  agency,  the  two  together  being  too  large 
to  be  properly  cultivated  with  the  labor  force  at  my  disposal. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  has  been  good.  The  resident 
physician  has  the  confidence  of  all  the  Indians,  as  he  won  their  respect.  The  total 
Dumber  of  Indians  who  have  received  medical  treatment  number  1,124;  births,  87; 
deaths,  44.  This  record  is  believed  to  be  correct.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  disease 
among  the  Indians  during  the  year.  Diseases  most  prevalent  have  been  consumption, 
scrofula,  &c.,  and  of  late  cases  of  skin  disease,  doubtless  contracted  from  the  ponies, 
following,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  chronic  cause.  The  number  of  deaths  (44)  in- 
clades  those  from  all  causes,  accidents  as  well  as  diseases,  and  is  not  regarded  as  largo 
consi^lering  that  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  has  been  over  eighteen 
hundred  and  that  their  manner  of  living  does  not  include  a  respect  for  hygienic  laws. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

A  careful  count  of  live  stock  ha«  been  taken  during  last  month  with  the  following 
approximate  result:  hor:»es,  1,075  ;  cattle,  3,450 ;  hogs,  150.  This  record  iucludes stock 
owned  by  half-breeds  a«  well  as  Indians. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  religions  care  of  this  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  whose  work^  although  surrounded  with 
difficulties  is  progressing  favorably.  The  Congregationalists  also  maintain  a  mission 
<m  the  reservation,  which'  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  and  seems  to  be 
in  A  flourishing  condition.    I  wish  to  add  that  the  missionary  work  done  by  Mr.  Riggs 
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cannot  be  too  fully  appreciated,  nor  the  amount  of  good  done  by  him  in  and  aronnd  the 
Indian  camps. 

SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  boys*  boarding  school  at  this  agency  we  can  be  justly  proud.  This  school  has 
been  nnder  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Love  as  principal  and  Miss 
Mary  Eccles  as  assistant  teacher.  In  this  school  there  is  a  regular  attendance  of  twenty 
boys  whose  progress  is  remarkable.  They  are  instructed  in  the  English  language. 
The  greater  portion  of  them,  in  fact  all  with  one  exception,  have  been  attending  school 
less  than  one  year;  most  of  them  can  now  read  and  write  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Wlien  this  school  was  first  oi)ened  I  had  some  little  trouble  to  get  boys  to  att^md,  but 
when  they  found  they  were  not  going  to  be  hurt  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  them. 

Saint  John's  Mission  School,  located  about  three  miles  north  of  the  agency,  is  conduc- 
ted under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr., 
Avho  has  charge  of  this  school,  seems  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  discontented  parents,  who  think  they  ought  to  draw  all  the  annuity 
goods  provided  for  these  children  by  government  themselves,  and  that  the  churcn 
should  provide  other  clothing  for  their  children.  This  school  has  a  regular  attendance 
of  thirty  girls.  I  am  satisfied  that  an  Indian  school  should  be  kept  in  session  the  whole 
year  through  in  order  to  keep  the  children  away  from  the  savage  influences  they  en- 
counter on  their  return  to  their  homos. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  more  commodious  school  buildings  on 
this  agency  be  erected,  sufficient  for  at  least  fifty  boys,  as  the  Indians  have  a  strong 
desire  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  nothing  in  my  opinion  is  more  conducive 
to  establishing  civilization  among  them  than  a  good  education  for  thair  children. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEONARD  LOVE. 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  21,  1881. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  and 
the  condition  of  the  service  at  this  agency  during  the  year  1880-*81.     On  the  2l8t  of 
August  last,  the  date  of  ray  last  annual  report,  there  were  present  on  the  reservation — 

Indians  of  pure  and  mixed  blood 969 

Died  during  the  year 38 

Transferred  to  other  agencies 56 

Absent  without  leave 9 

Total 103 

Remaining 866 

Increase : 

Births  during  the  year 45 

Admitted  from  Standing  Rock 131 

Admitted  from  other  agencies 19 

Total 195 

Present  on  reservation  this  .date 1, 061 

This  includes  Indians  of  mixed  blood. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

During  the  past  year  a  much  greater  improvement  has  taken  place  among  these 
people  than  has  hitherto  been  observed.  The  dissolution  of  the  tribal  government 
and  existence  and  the  establishment  of  the  household  or  family,  as  the  unit  of  society, 
are  now  accomplished  facts.  It  has  Uiken  three  years  of  iucessant  labor  to  do  this, 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  the  chiefs,  who  finally  adopted  it  themselves  and, 
at  last,  aided  in  its  accomplishment.  In  this  matter  the  variance  between  the  laws 
governing  Indian  affairs  and  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Office  presents  a  siugolar  anom- 
aly, the  former  expressly  recognizing  and  sustaining  the  institutions  that  the  latter  la 
designed  to  destroy. 

During  the  year  every  family  on  the  reservation  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  the 
advancement  of  its  condition  and  welfare,  while  some,  with  the  assistance  obtained 
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from  the  a^oncy,  have  made  thfmselves  very  comfortable  and  are  the  possessors  of 
considerable  personal  property.  Forty-five  houses  have  been  erected  and  about  twenty- 
five  moved  from  the  common  land  and  re-erected  on  land  taken  in  severalty  by  the 
owners,  nuaided.  The  majority  of  tliesi^  are  built  of  hewn  lo«^s  and  are  excellent'hab- 
itations,  well  lighted  and  ventilatc^d,  and  are  mostly  floored  with  lumber.  Twenty  of 
these  are  covered  with  good  shingle  roofs,  with  haljitnble  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
"Three  frame  houses  were  erected  for  three  of  the  best  families.  In  most  instances  the 
occupation  of  comfortable  bou.'-es  has  prodnced  an  important  change  in  the  habits  ol 
the  occupants.  Many  of  these  houses  are  furnished  after  the  manner  of  the  white 
people,  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  of  them  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  most  respect- 
able families  appear  to  be  those  most  anxious  to  improve  their  condition.  The  total 
number  of  houses  on  the  reservation  occupied  by  Iiulians  is — 

Frame  houses 6 

Hewn-log  houses 73 

liound-log  houses 121 

.200 

Ten  new  frame  houses  are  to  be  built  immediately  and  35  hewn-log  houses  are  ready 
^o  be  roofed  and  finished.     Lumber  is  now  being  sawed  for  this  purpose. 

AGRlCL'I/rURE. 

Prior  to  this  year  these  jjeople  have  cultivated  small  tracts  jointly  and  on  the  com- 
•mon  land.  The  product,  though  usually  plentiful,  could  never  be  harvested  with 
profit  to  the  individuals  who  performed  the  labor.  I  accordingly,  last  fall,  decided  to 
allot  land  in  severalty  to  such  tinnilies  as  were  anxious  to  take  it  and  make  improve- 
ments independently.  Those  Avho  i>btained  land  on  which  improvements  alr«'ady 
existed  expelled  all  others,  obliging  them  to  take  new  lands  u]mn  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  improvements  nntil  late  in  the  season.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
in  ccmsequence  of  the  severe  winter  and  late  spring,  the  number  of  families  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  this  year  is  but  IK"),  against  1(56  last  year;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  the  area  under  eultivaficm  this  year  is  greater  than  that  of  last 
year  by  about  30  acres.  One  hundred  and  eighty -two  acres  of  new  land  were  broken 
for  the  Indians  during  the  summer,  though  too  late  to  be  planted  this  year.  The 
«pring  was  so  late  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  take  the  risk  of  the  failure  of 
small  grain,  and  accordingly  the  crop  of  this  year  will  be  mostly  com  and  vegetables. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  and  names  of  the  families  engaged  in  cul- 
tivation this  year: 


IfameR. 


Acres  cultivated 
in- 


LocntioD. 


Kemarka. 


e 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

J2 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

Ig 

19 

22 


John  Fleary '  6    i 

Paal  CarpeDier 5J 

Lone  Bull i  6 

Dog  Buck I  4A 

Bowed  Head i  6 

Killed  Many 2 

WhiteCloud 2i  ' 


White  Elk 

White  Ghost  (chief) 

Grease  and  son 

!  Faeo 

i  Whipper  . 


I  Thrown  Away |      6 


Running  Bear  . 

Killed  Dead 

Scattering  Bear. . 
BobtailetfGoose  . 

Round  Head 

William  Saul  .... 

High  Crane 

Brace  

Low  Buck 


Thomas  Yellowman  . 


h 


Crow  Creek. 

...do 

...do 

do 


Two  acres  oats. 


3i 
3 

l\ 

2 
2i 
1 
Patch 
2i 

4i 


i 


Patch  Patch 

t 

...A|-| 

Small  patch 

4 


I 


Patch 
Patch 


...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Elm  Creek. 

...do 

....do  

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do  

...do 

do. 
do. 


Patch 
Patch 

Patch!  Bench  below  Camp- 
bell Creek. 
i  |...  do 


10  1. 

8  i. 


f" 
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Acres  cultivated 
ill— 


Names. 


Loj-jition. 


RemarkH. 


24 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 


81 
82 
83 
84 

85 


Lucy  Carpentir and  sisttr. 'Patch  Patch  Pat<;h 


William  Carpenter. 
With  Tail 


One  in  the  Center. 


4  i!        i 

3     Patch;Pat«:h| 


I 


i\ 


Shaved  Dog 

Crow  Man 

Pretty  Bear  and  eon 

Good  Little  Whit«  Man. . . 

Bad  Moccasin 

Big  Hawk 


Hair  in  Lodge  . 
Eagle  Dog 


Brother  of  All. 
Red  Bull 


Fast  Walker 

Burnt  Prairie 

Red  Day 

Frog 

Black  Inside 

Comes  After  Bear  . 

Echo 

Two  Teeth 


Splits  

Long  Coyote.  ... 

Red  Hawk 

Red  Water 

Afraid  of  Hawk  . 

Bare  Foot    

Medicine  Crow  .. 


Eagle  Shield 

Big  Hand 

Standing  Soldier 

Backwards 

White  Buffalo  Walker. . . 

Quick  Iron    

CA-fraid  of   Kettles   and 
I     Afraid  of  Shooting. 

Fat 

Changing:  Hawk 

Fire  Tail 


Heart  FiHher 2i  Patch  Patch' 

White  Light Patch  Patch!  Patch 

RedHail IJ  ' 

Wounded  Foot 

Pretty  Lightning 

Crow 

Talking  Crow 

Fool  Bear 


ii 

2i 

1 
5i 

1 
3* 

1 

3{ 

Patch 

}| 


Patch  Patch! 
i  .Patch] 

ii 


PatchiPatch 
I 
..., Patch  i 
I 


i  jPatchi 

i   Pat«h 
Patch 


Patch' ! 

Patch  Patch' 


i 


Patch 


Patch 
Patch 
Patch 


Tur- 
nips. 


Patch 
Patch 
Patch 


1|  iPatchiPatch 
1     PatchiPatch 

h 


jPatchiPatchj. 

Patch  I  Patch". 
IPatch  Patch  . 
iPatchiPatchl 


Bench  below  Camp- 
hell  Creek. 

...do    

On  prairie  west  of 
Cauipbell  Cre«k. 

Campbell  Creek 


...do 

-.do 

...do    

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Mouth  of  Campbell 
Creek. 

Bench  below  agency 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Mouth  of  Campbell 
Creek. 

Bench  below  agency 

On  prairie   east  of 
agency. 

In  agency  field 

Below  agency  on  bot- 
tom. 

Bench  above  agency 

...do 

Prairie  above  agency 

...do    

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bottom  near  Great 
Bend. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

Great  Bend 

Great    Bend 
prairie. 

On  island  in  bend  . 

In  Great  Bend 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  


and 


do. 
do  . 


Butcher . .  i      2i 

Slapping I      l| 


>  Fire  Cloud  and  Wizi. 
Piece  of  Robe 


Bull  Ghost 

White  Cmno  Walker . 
Wooden  Horn 


Red  Bear 

Left  Hand 

Willow  Back 

Listening  to  the  Wind 

Hundred. 


Little  Wounded  . 


Patch  JPatch 


Patch  Patch 


...do 
Pniirie    at    Great 
Bend. 

...do 

...do    


10 

U 
2i 


2  Patch 

4     

U  i 

2i  Patch 

}$  Patch 


Soldier  Creek . 


of, 


Pntrh 

l*atrh 

i 


Patch 
Patch 


Prairie    north 
ajjt'iiev. 

Soldier  Ci-oek 

Soldier  Creek,  head 
Soldier   Creek, 
near  bend. 

....do 

....do 

...do  

In  agency  field 

Bottom     in     Great 

Bend. 
....do 


12 


Widows,     movins 
to  Crow  Creek. 


li 


Moving    to   Cro^ 
Creek. 
Do. 


5  ,.. 


Moving  to  prairie 
east  of  agency. 

Moving  to  prairie. 


Removing,  &o.' 


Removing. 


Remov'g  to  prairie. 


Agency  employ^. 
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Acres  cultivated 
in- 


Kames. 


87 


Skunk 

FourBagles .... 
DriftiogGkHise. 


410     Sarrounded 

90  •  Cekpa 

91  Badger 


BelondLe  Clair.. 
Antoine  Le  Clair . , 
Mark  Wells 


SaulDemans 

Bear  Ghost 

Don't  Know  How . 


Total. 


Patch 
Patch 
Patch 


U 

1 

1 

(*) 

I 


Patch 
Patch 
Patch 


Location. 


I    2  9  5 

1 1 51 -I  Remarks. 

'H    H 


Pi 


Patch  Patch 

Patch  Patch 
Patch  Patch 
Patch  Patch 


222}      12i       IH 


Bottom  in  G't  Bend. 

...do 

In  agency  field ;  has 
5  acres  on  Camp- 
bell Creek. 

Above  agency 

In  agency  field \ 

do 

Bottom  Great  Bend. 

On  agency  reserve . . 

In  agency  field 


At  agency . . 
Great  Bend . 
Elm  Creek.. 


it::::| 

12  i    4J' 


6  I 


In  agency  field. 
Employe. 


Agency 


interpre- 


774i  33i 


*6|  acres  oats. 
STOCK  RAISING. 

Last  year  300  head  of  domestic  cattle  were  purchased  by  the  department  and  issued 
*to  these  Indians  as  an  experiment.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  of  them  died  last  winter 
and  spring  from  the  effect  of  the  severity  and  length  of  the  winter ;  more  than  a  hun- 
-dred  noTses  also  died.  The  total  number  of  head  of  stock  now  owned  by  tliese  Indians 
is  as  follows: 

Horses 384 

Cattle 409 

fiwine .38 

Poultry 496 

CIVILIZATION. 

Probably  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Indians  is  that  afforded  by  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  carrying 
jurms.  Amollg  these  people  fire-arms  and  other  weapons  seem  to  have  lost  their  for- 
mer value,  and  are  no  longer  borne  by  any  except  the  i)olice,  either  openly  or  concealed. 
No  act  of  violence  or  assault  with  a  weapon,  formerly  so  common,  has  been  known 
here  for  three  years.  All  disputes  are  now  adjusted  at  the  agency  office,  and  the 
decisions  enforced  by  the  police  when  necessary.  Even  this  is  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence than  when  this  mode  of  settlement  was  first  instituted. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  people  wear  civilian  apparel,  and  I  think  that  if  the 
traders  did  not  supply  red  flannel  and  list  cloth  the  Indian  garb  would  entirely  dis- 
appear at  once. 

The  social  condition  of  women  among  the  Indians  has  been  one  of  utter  degradation 
for  so  many  generations,  and  the  improvement  of  their  status  so  much  in  conflict  with 
inherited  prejudices  audi  so  incompatible  with  the  mode  of  life  that  prevailed  up  to 
very  recent  times,  that  amelioration  in  this  respect  is  necessarily  very  slow.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  perceptible  to  me  except  so  far  as  it  is  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  agent. 
The  abandonment  of  the  wife  and  polygamous  marriages  are  still  frequent  occurrences, 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  These  evils  have,  however,  greatly  diminished 
since  the  village  life  has  been  abandoned  and  the  families  dispersed  over  the  reserva- 
tion. A  sentiment  favorable  to  the  unity  of  the  family  under  one  father  and  one 
mother  is  becoming  very  pronounced  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and,  naturally 
enough,  those  who  maintain  the  polygamous  relation  are  the  most  ready  to  denonnce 
and  condemn  it.  The  practice  could  be  peremptorily  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory 
measure  having  the  force  of  law  and  applied  equally  at  every  agency. 

The  "Grass  Lodge"  dance  is  still  practiced  among  these  Indians,  though  it  has 
undergone  some  modifications  and  is  the  only  form  of  dancing  permitted.  The  Indians 
«laim  the  right  to  practice  it  as  a  rational  recreation.  An  attempt  was  recently  made 
to  revive  an  immoral  dance,  which  was  given  up  by  common  consent  over  two  years 
•go,  but  it  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  police,  attended  by  a  characteristic  "Icnock 
4owB  and  drag  out''  of  the  principal  offenders.    Like  polygamy,  this  barbarous  festi- 
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▼al  could  be  entirely  sappressed  by  the  enforcement  of  a  general  prohibition.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  saperstitioiis  practices  of  the  ^'medicine  man,"  though  the 
latter  iK  destined  to  be  soon  overcome  and  extinguished  by  the  allopathist. 

The  Indian  merchant  referred  to  in  my  previous  annual*  reports  is  still  in  business^ 
maintaining  a  salutary  competition  with  the  licensed  trader,  and  thus,  while  adding 
largely  t^)  his  capital  and  personality,  diffuses  genuine  happiness  over  a  large  area. 
Two  other  Indians  of  the  tribe  are  preparing  to  open  trade  stores  and  enter  the  li8t» 
with  the  white  trader. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  school  was  open,  and  school  kept  from  September  until  the  end  of 
March.  *  *  *  *  It  was  again  opened  on  June  20  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E. 
D.  Canfield,  a  thoroughly  practical  teacher,  but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  it  was  again  closed  on  the  lOth  of  July.  It  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  1st  of  September.  No  camp  or  day  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  past 
year.  These  have  always  been  a  total  failure.  •  •  *  *  The  only  practical  educa^ 
tioual  measure  thus  far  adopted  for  Indian  children  is  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
at  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 

LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Last  summer  one  band  of  this  tribe  was  located  in  severalty,  each  family  taking  ?20 
acres,  upon  which  it  be^an  some  kind  of  improveipent.  Last  spring  the  demand  of 
the  Indians  for  the  subdivision  of  the  land  and  the  allotment  of  it  in  severalty  became 
general.  A  surveyor  was  accordingly  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  up  to  the  present 
the  following  named  persons  have  been  alloted  land  and  are  living  on  their  allotments 
or  preparing  to  move  upon  them : 


No. 


Names. 


Acres.  ,  No. 


Names. 


.'I 


Thunder 

Walking  with  Iron 

Bear  Thunder 

Horn  Dog 

Seeking  Land . 


Red  Crow . 
Mnrmuring  Water . 

Side 

Eagle  Bear . 
Yellow  Back . 
Clear  the  Way . 
With  Tail  . 
Little  Dog. 
Drifting  Goose . 

Left  Hand 

Crooked  Horn. 
Yellow  Hair  . 
White  Shield. 
Hurt  Another  . 
Little  Voice. 
21     Hani  to  Wound . 
Turning  Medioine . 

23  Boy 

24  Kagle  Dog 

Wooden  Horn 

26  Prettv  Owl 

27  RedBear 

28  HairinLodffe 

Bad  Moccasin 

80     Prt*  tty  Bear 

31  CrowMan 

32  Talking  Crow 

83     White  Light 

34     FastWallcer 

Burnt  Prairie 

38  I  Badger 

37  j  Surrounded 

38  George  Banks 

39  Willow  Bark 

40  Hean*  the  Wind... 

41  Medicine  Crow 

42  Pretty  Boy 

43  Piece  of  Kobe 

44  John  Fleury 

45  Leon  Fleury 

46  Dog  Bock 

47  Bowed  Head 

48  Bhick  Eagle 

49  Jameji  Williams 

50  William  Carpenter . 

51  Lone  Bull 


320.00 
318.98 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.13 
319. 41 
320.  00 
320.00 
320.00 
318.34 
320.00 
79.63 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
80.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
252. 15 
275,  00 
297.60 
317. 80 
313.  35 
320. 00 
253.80 
268.10 
302. 20 
242.45 
232.60 
320.00 
284.30 
320.00 
320.00 
320. 00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
319.68 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 


83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
I  92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 


Heart  Fisher 

One  in  the  Center 

Big  Eagle 

H^h  Bear 

Hawk 

B«ar  Ghost 

Fire  Tail 

Butcher 

Slapping 

Antoine  Rondell 

His  Brother 

Belond  Le  Clair 

Walking  Crane 

Smoke 

Hail  Thunder 

Afraid  of  Hawk 

Long  Coyote 

Standing  Cloud 

Lodge  Snioke 

Side  Hill 

Red  BuU 

Splits 

Cnarging  Hawk 

Fat 

Not  afraid  of  Shooting 

Bare  Foot 

White  Bufiklo  Walker 

Backwards 

Truth  Teller 

Two  Teeth 

Comes  after  Bear 

i^'rog 

Red  Dav  

Little  Elk 

Meilicine  Cedar 

Trust 

Old  Man 

Daniel  Phillips  (Fire  Cloud; 

Bear 

Trt»mbHng  Man 

SeeingElk 

Mark  VV^ells 

Black  Inside 

Standing  Soldier 

Echo 

Brave 

Bull  Ghost 

Firstborn  Woman 

Littlepay 

Bear  Face 

Red  Hawk 


Acres* 


320. 0» 
320.00 
320. 0» 
320.00 
320.00 
285.60 
332.62 
324.82 
SOL  10 
307. 45* 
306.00 
32a  OO 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
319.84 
320.00 
319. 51 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
810. 11 
344.40 
337.06 
284.25 
315.55 
380.40 
289.60 
244.80 
34L40 
272. 70 
285. 65 
299.50 
305.70 
320.00 
80.00 
320.00 
319.47 
316.03 
320.00 
320.00 
339.26 
320.00 
320.00 
820.00 
820.00 
820.00 
80.00- 
80.00 
80.00 
820.00 
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Names. 


Acres.   ;  No. 


Back. 
CbArles  Potka. 

105  *  Oldest  CbUd. 

106  Big  Hawk  . 

Twin 

Three  Lodge 

Own  Medicine 

Little  Wounded 

Eagle  Shield 

Wounded  Knee 

Red  Water 

ComLog  with  Noise. . 
Red  Water  Woman  . 

Tongue 

TbickHair 

£agle  Feather 

Her  Ijaw 

Bad  Fool 

Four  Eagles 

122  i  Sitting  Elk 

—  '  YeUowMan 

Low  Buck 

Shaved  Dog 

Walk  tag  Warrior  ... 

Owl  Head 

Round  Head 

Whlppoorwill 

Wood  Filer 

White  Ghost 

Don't  Know  How . . . 

Running  Bear 

White  Cloud 

Thrown  Away 

Whipper 

Muskrat 

KiUedDead 


320.00 
76.35 
234.20 
336. 05 
284.00 
319. 10 
315.  05 
303. 20 
323.45 
320.00 
320.00 
76.64 
320.00 
3'iO.  00 
319. 17 
317.60 
320.00 
347.  00 
355.02 
355.69 
309. 25 
341. 15 
320.00 
320.  00 
310.97 
320.00 
319.  32 
319.87 
819.92 

319. 76 
319.65 
319. 55 

319. 77 
820.00 
349.70 
319. 45 


Names. 


Bob  tailed  Ooose 

Scattering  Bear 

Among  the  Hail 

Killed  by  Thunder.... 

Eagle  Boy 

Ked  Thunder 

Brave  BuQ 

Big  Hand 

Standing  Cloud 

Plays  with  Iron 

Weazel 

White  Mouse 

Two  Crows 

Many  Arrows 

White  Fox 

Pretty  Whirlwind 

Hundred 

Skunk 

Mary  Eggar 

Left  Hand  Bull 

Black  Bear , 

Grabbing  Bear 

Appearing  Elk 

Oldest  ChUd 

Cut  Hair 

Leaf 

Her  Pack 

Seeing  Stone 

Crooked  Horn  Woman  . 

Touched 

Quick  Iron 

Upon  theHUl 

Iron  Elk 

Antoine  de  Gray 

Charles  Le  Clair 


Acres. 


819. 47 
319.62 
319.92 

79.38 

8L61 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 

80.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
312.66 
329.14 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 
320.00 

80.00 

80.00 
257.40 
320.00 

80.00 
320.00 
820.00 

80.00 
320.00 
320. 00 
820.00 
320.00 

80.00 


All  the  improvements  made  during  the  present  year  have  heen  made  on  these  allot- 
ments, and  consist  of  the  erection  of  houses,  stahles,  fences,  corrals,  &c.,  and  the  break- 
ing of  new  land.  The  latter  was  done  by  the  government,  the  other  by  the  Indians. 
During  the  snmmer,  land  was  broken  for  the  following  named  Indians  on  their  claims: 


Ko. 

Names. 

Acres 
broken. 

3.15 
4.72 
4.24 
3.72 
3.66 
4.32 
5.24 
4.20 
3  68 

1 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
1  30 

Names. 

Acres 
broken. 

1 

With  Tail 

Snrronnded ....  ....       ... 

2.16 
4  80 

2 

CleartheWay 

Fast  Walker 

3 

Drifting  Goose 

SlaDninsr 

4  93 

4 

Bad  Moccasin 

lire^'aS ...........:.:::.:.:::::.: 

4.75 
5. 15 

6 

Hair  in  Lodge 

Butcher 

• 

BagleDog 

Hail  Thunder 

5.00 

7 

Pire  Cloud 

'  31 

Little  Voice 

5.00 
5.00 
2  42 

g 

Wizi    

32 

Turning  Medicine 

Low  Back 

fi 

Red  Bull 

Si 

Yellow  Man 

5.26      ai 

Bowed  Head 

4.82 
L37 
5.07 
6.00 
L70 
4.00 
4  00 

11 

Mark  Wells 

4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.96 
5.00 
5.00 
2.74 
4.88 
5.15 
5.00 
5.21 
5.26 
3.00 
3.00  ' 
1 

35 
36 

William  Carponter 

12 

Little  Dog 

Antoine  Rondell   

13 

Red  Crow 

37 
S8 

Afraid  of  Hawk 

14 

Seeking  Land 

White  Light 

15 

Horn  Dog 

39 
40 
41 
42 

J? 

45 

Left  Hand 

Iff 

Bear  Ghost 

Listening  to  the  Wind 

Red  Bf ar 

17 

Wooden  Horn 

4.00 
3  00 

18 

Piece  of  Robe 

Bull  Ghost 

19 
20 

a 

22 
23 
24 

Black  Eagle 

Medicine  Crow 

3.00 
4.00 

James  Williams 

Lone  Boll 

Crooked  Horn 

TW^nf.  ICnniw  Unxr 

4.00 

Boy 

Total  area  broken 

Willow  Bark 

188.14 

Burnt  Prairie 

Authority  has  been  granted  to  break  one  hundred  acres  additional  by  contract  this 
year.  The  reservation  from  settlement  of  immense  tracts  of  the  Sioux  lauds,  while 
the  Indians  are  liberally  provided  for  by  treaty  stipulations,  cannot  lon^  continue. 
Convinced  of  this,  I  have  induced  these  people  to  anticipate  the  time  when  they  wiU 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  possession  of  the  uu  occupied  portion  of  their  domain  and 
prepare  for  the  test  of  their  ability  to  maiutaiu  themselves  that  will  inevitably  be 
put  upon  them.    The  movement  thus  far  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
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INDIAN  POUCK. 

The  forc<»  of  Indian  police  authorized  at  this  aofencycon8i8t*»of  1  captain,  1  sergeant, 
and  8  privates.  The  force  is  reliable  and  efficient  in  all  ordinary  emergencies,  and 
performs  much  valuable  detail  service. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Until  July  these  people  were  without  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  a  mi»- 
sionary  laborer.  At  present  the  Rev.  H.  Burt  is  located  with  the  tribe,  having  been 
transferred  here  from  Pine  Ridge.  This  gentleman  formerly  served  with  this  tribe  as 
teacher  and  missionary  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  his  return  is  most  grati- 
fying to  the  Indians.  Services  in  Dakota  are  held  in  three  chapels  on  the  reservation 
alternately,  and  in  the  chapel  at  the  agency  in  English  on  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Burt 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  support  the  policy  of  the  government  earnestly  and  act- 
ively, and  directs  his  work  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES. 

No  crime  punishable  at  law  has  been  committed  on  the  reservation  during  the  year 
either  by  Indians  or  against  their  persons  or  property. 

GRIEVANCES. 

It  has  for  some  years  been  a  standing  source  of  complaint  with  these  people  that 
they  have  never  been  able  to  acquire  a  title  to  their  reservation.  They  declare  that 
this  was  explicitly  promised  to  them  in  the  treaty  made  with  them  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1865,  at  old  Fort  Sully.  This  grievance  has  been  referred  to  the  department 
repeatedly  during  the  last  three  years,  but  has  never  received  any  attention  whatever. 

SUPPLIES. 

Supplies  are  issued  weekly,  and  consist  of  flour,  hard  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  beef, 
bacon,  baking  powder,  soap,  salt,  and  tobacco.  The  ration  is  abundant  and  is  largely 
supplemented  by  the  product  of  cultivation. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  labor  at  this  agency  has  become  so  varied  and  extensive  that  a  large  force  of 
Indians  is  constantly  employed  with  the  white  employ^.  At.present  29  are  engaged. 
These  are  constantly  ohangine,  others  taking  the  nlaces  vacated  by  those  who  feel 
competent  t>o  undertake  work  wholly  for  tnemselves.  The  skilled  labor  and  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous  duties  are  performed  by  the  white  employes,  each  of  whom 
has  the  direction  of  a  party  of  Indian  laborers. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  agency  is  almost  finished.  During  the  year  a  warehouse 
100  by  :^  feet,  a  stable  34  by  §6  feet,  an  office  24  by  38  feet,  and  an  employ^'  dwelling 
22  by  38  feet,  have  been  erected,  and  several  other  buildings  extensively  repaired ; 
these  improvements  all  being  necessary. 

Three  of  the  old  "garrison"  building  still  standing  are  to  be  removed  immediately, 
being  worthless,  and  three  others  in  a  similar  condition  were  removed  during  the  year. 
About  .50,000  feet  of  cottonwood  lumber  is  now  being  sawed  at  the  agency  mill. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  106  acres;  the  crop  consists  of^ 

Acre«. 

Wheat 19 

Oatfl 51 

Corn y 3t 

Employes'  jrarden    3 

IndDstrial  school  Deum  (corn,  potatoes,  and  ffaiden) 3 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  fruit  trees  were  set  out  in  the  spriug,  and  about  six 
hundred  forest  trees. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

While  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  this  tribe  will  require  assistance  from  tho 
government  during  their  lives,  I  believe  that  under  proper  management  a  majority  of 
the  people  would  be  wholly  able  to  subsist  themselves  within  five  years,  and  that  the 
youwi  of  the  present  generation  would  at  maturity  be  entirely  self-sustaining  in  every 
respect.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  Indians  cannot  be  brought  to  this  state,  but  this 
belief  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  nature  is  not  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication or  improvement.  Tlus  is  an  unfortunate  as  well  as  a  common  error,  and  is 
purely  a  prejudice  inherited  from  the  times  when  the  only  efforts  made  to  improve  the 
Indians  were  to  remove  them  further  westward,  and  thus  defer  the  time  of  tue  actual 
and  practical  test  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Indian  nature.  My  own  experience,  having 
lived  with  these  Indians  over  seven  years,  is  that  the  various  aspects  of  Indian  life 
when  closely  studied  are  found  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  white  race,  the  only 
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difference  being  that  the  Indian  exists  in  an  infinitely  lower  plane,  from  which  he  must 
be  raised  by  a  commercial  contact  and  an  exemplary  competition  with  the  white  man. 

Every  movement  that  tends  to  make  the  individnal  Indian  a  producer  on  his  own 
account  and  for  his  own  benefit  exclusively,  by  establishing  his  own  individnality  and 
by  encouraging  his  ambition  creates  artificial  necessities  upon  which  ho  soon  learns 
to  become  dependent,  and  which,  in  tnrn^  create  other  wants  that  carry  him  upward  in 
intelligence  as  well  as  in  industry.  Until  the  Indian  can,  however,  establish  a  hered- 
itary foundation — a  home— secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  law,  with  all  the  rights  and 
responsibility  of  a  person,  no  effort  of  the  government  or  its  agent,  nor  departmental 
policy,  however  faithfully  and  persistently  applied,  can  give  permanence  to  his  indus- 
try or  make  of  his  individuality  or  personal  independence  other  than  a  sham  and  a 
criminal  pretence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  G.  DOUGHERTY, 
Captaitif  First  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Devil^s  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  15,  1881. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  lett-er  of  July  1  ultimo, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1881 : 

reservation,  productions,  4C. 

DeviVs  Lake  Indian  Reservation  (which  includes  the  temporary  military  reserva- 
tion of  Fort  Totten)  contains  about  275,000  acres,  and  lies  along  the  southern  shore 
of  DeviPs  Lake,  in  Northeastern  Dakota,  in  latitude  48°.  It  is  excellent  agricultural 
land,  producing  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  very  best  quality  in  large  and  paying 
quantities,  and  it  also  possesses  many  advantages  over  that  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, haWng  sufficient  timber  for  fuel,  some  of  the  oak  being  suitable  for  dimension 
lumber  for  building  purposes.  Plenty  of  good  water  is  easily  obtained;  the  prairies 
are  unsurpassed  for  summer  grazing,  and  the  bottom  lands  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  wild  hay,  which,  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  healthfulness  of  the 
climate,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  makes  this  reservation  very  valuable  and  a  desirable 
home  for  these  people. 

INDIANS,   advancement,    &C. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  numbering  1,066,  are  portions  of  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpeton,  and  Cut-Head  bands  of  Sioux.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  located  on  indi- 
vidual claims,  living  in  log  cabins,  some  having  shingled  roofs  and  pine  floors,  culti- 
vating farms  in  severalty,  and  none  are  now  ashamed  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits.  A 
majority  of  the  heads  of  families  have  ox-teams,  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  &c.,  and  a 
desire  to  accumulate  property  and  excel  each  other  is  becoming  more  general. 

The  early  part  of  this  season  was  favorable  foi;  crops,  but  several  days  of  very  warm 
weather,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  followed  by  some  weeks  without  sufficient  rain, 
has  shortened  the  yield  somewhat;  but  the  area  of  cultivated  laud  being  largely  in- 
creased this  season  the  harvest  will,  therefore,  still  be  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
The  seeded  fields,  aggregating  **  approximately"  1,000  acres,  have  been  well  and  profit- 
ably cultivated,  while  the  following  is  about  the  proportionafte  acreage  of  the  grain, 
viz:  wheat,  360  acres;  corn,  270  acres;  oats,  80  acres;  pease,  10  acres;  potatoes,  140 
acres ;  turnips  and  ruta-bagas,  75  acres ;  onions,  carrot-s,  and  beets,  20  acres ;  beans,  20 
acres;  and  squash,  pumpkins,  and  cabbage,  25  acres.  The  oats  being  cut,  but  not 
thrashed,  and  just  having  commenced  harvesting  the  wheat,  I  can,  therefore,  give  but 
approximate  figures;  but  after  examining  the  crops  caro/nlly  we  estimate  as  follows : 
wheat, 7,500  bushels ;  com,  8, 000  bushels;  oats,  .'3, 500  bushels;  pease,  400  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 16,000  bushels ;  turnips  and  ruta-bagas,  8,500  bushels;  onions,  carrots,  and  beets, 
5,000  bushels;  beans,  525  bushels;  besides  a  largo  quantity  of  pumpkins,  squash,  cab- 
bage, &c.  The  hay  cut  for  agency,  school,  and  Indians  will  approximate  2,000  tons. 
There  has  also  been  405  acres  of  new  land  broken  this  year  preparatory  to  sowing 
wheat  next  spring.  This  breaking  ■vv'as  done  entirely  by  Indians  on  110  different 
claims,  adjoining  their  old  fields;  the  work  is  uniformly  and  well  done,  and  in  every 
respect  equal  to  that  done  by  the  neighboring  white  farmers. 

evidences  op  industry. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  September  2, 1880,  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation have  hauled  349,326  pounds  of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  for  the 
Fort  Totten  military  post  from  Jamestown^  a  distance  of  82  miles,  and  received  65 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  making  $2,270.60  thus  earned.    They  hauled 
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530  tons  of  hay  and  150  cords  of  wood  for  the  military  hay  and  wood  contractors,  and 
received  $Z  per  ton  for  hauling  the  hay  and  |2  per  cord  for  hauling  the  wood,  the  dis- 
tance hauled  averaging  about  7  miles,  earning  by  wood  and  hay  $1,360.  They  hauled 
260,000  pounds  of  oats  from  the  Cheyenne  River  to  Fort  Totten  for  the  grain  con- 
tractor, and  received  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  which  was  20  miles, 
earuing  thus  $520.  They  chopped  1,236  cords  of  wood  for  the  wood  contractor,  and 
received  $1  per  cord,  or  $1,2:36,  for  cutting  same,  making  a  total  of  $5,386.60  earned 
by  them  in  this  way.  They  also  hauled  445,570  pounds  of  agency  freight  (which  in- 
cludes 53,221  feet  of  pine  lumber)  from  Oj ate,  the  railroad  point  of  delivery,  a  distance 
of  85  miles,  making  a  total,  apart  from  the  hay  and  wood  mentioned,  of  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  ireight  hauled  by  them  during  the  past  11  months,  and  reckoning  the  agency 
freight  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates,  **65  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  85 
miles,"  they  saved  the  government  an  expenditure  of  $2,896.  They  also  cut  769  cords 
of  wood  for  agency,  gnst-mill,  saw-mill,  and  boarding  schools,  and  hauled  476  cords 
of  same  to  these  respective  points.  They  cut,  hauled,  and  built  into  fence  12,955  rails;, 
cut  1,680  oak  saw-logs,  averaging  about  50  feet  of  lumber  each,  and  hauled  1,362  of 
these  logs  to  the  saw-mill,  600  of  which  have  been  sawed,  the  lumber  being  intended 
for  roofing  and  flooring  houses  for  the  individual  owners  of  the  logs.  They  also  pro- 
vided their  fuel,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  work  during  the  winter  months,  cared  for 
their  stock,  and  attended  to  their  farms  in  a  very  satismctory  manner. 

INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

There  are  six  apprentices  learning  trades  at  this  agency,  three  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and  three  in  the  carpenter  and  wagon  shop.  They  show  a  commendable  apti- 
tude in  their  work,  and  are  now  quite  useful  in  attending  to  repairs  of  wagons,  sleds, 
plow«,  &c.,  which  work  is  constantly  increasing.  The  assistant  blacksmith,  George 
Albert,  a  full-blood  Indian,  lives  at  the  mill,  which  is  about  seven  miles  from  the 
agency.  He  is  charged  with  the  care  of  grist-mill  and  saw-mill,  keeps  an  account  of 
afi  saw-logs  and  wood  received,  runs  the  engine  when  sawing  or  grinding,  and  takes 
care  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  when  they  are  not  in  operation.  He  is  a  married 
man,  and  we  have  commenced  building  a  blacksmith  shop  alongside  his  house  for  his 
uise,  which  shop,  near  the  mill  and  the  boarding  schools,  will  be  a  central  point  for 
work,  being  contiguous  to  the  best  settlements  on  the  reservation. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force  is  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  an  Indian  agent,  and 
exerts  an  indnenoe  for  good  among  the  Indians  that  no  other  organization  can.  I 
have  found  the  force  of  this  agency  trustworthy  and  reliable,  always  ready  to  exe- 
cute orders  and  cheerfully  undertake  any  journey  or  hardship  when  in  the  line  of 
duty ;  but  to  make  the  force  still  more  efficient,  a  more  reasonable  compensation  is 
essential.  A  salary  of  $60  per  year  is  insufficient  to  keep  the  best  men  in  the  service. 
Policemen  should  be  paid  $15  per  month,  at  least,  for  self  and  horse,  and  when  the 
retention  of  proper  men  for  such  an  important  civilizing  power  depends  upon  an  addi- 
tional $10  per  month,  it  is  certainly  unwise  economy  for  Congress  to  withhold  it. 

MISSIONARY,  EDUCATIONAL,   AND  MORALS. 

This  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  mission  being  unde^ 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Claude*£bner,  O.  S.  B.,  who,  with  Rev.  E.  Wendl,  assistant  pries* 
for  eight  months  of  the  past  year,  and  one  Benedictine  brother,  has  labored  patiently 
with  these  people.  Th^  christianization  of  a  heathen  people,  with  their  absurd  super- 
stitions and  pagan  practices,  is  very  slow ;  still,  the  Rev.  Father  is  very  hopeful,  and 
greatly  encouraged  with  his  success,  as  the  old  people  who  formerly  opposed  the 
instruction  of  their  children  are  now  indifferent,  and  he  reports  175  baptisms  since 
the  1st  of  September  last,  13  of  whom  were  adults. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  under  contract  with  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet, 
director  of  Catholic  Indian  missions,  and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Sis- 
ter Chapin,  with  six  assistant  sisters,  of  the  order  of  Grey  Nuns,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
This  school,  a  model  of  order  and  neatness,  is  a  powerful  civilizer,  the  deportment, 
manners,  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  being  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  it ;  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  results  of  the  school  is  to  see  the  change 
that  is  being  wrought  among  the  parents  and  families  of  the  children  of  the  school. 
The  religions  trainin^^  and  example  shown  exert  a  wholesome  iuttuence  over  all,  and 
the  principles  of  justice  and  morality  inculcated  are  no  longer  despised,  but  respected 
by  the  whole  community. 

This  school  has  been  successfully  conduct  ^d  throughout  the  past  year.  There  have 
been  9'>  children  who  attended  school  during  the  year;  the  largest  average  attend- 
ance during  any  one  month  was  Bl ;  and  the  average  attendance  for  11  months  (from 
September  I,  18^,  to  July  31,  18SI)  was  75  regular  D«>ardiug  scholars.  The  children 
have  made  conimendable  progress,  and  their  advancement  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  vacation  was  given  on  July  26,  ultimo,  but  after  visiting  their  homes  for  a  few  days 
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a  majority  of  the  children  have  retarned  to  the  school  to  remain  throughont  the  vaca- 
tion ;  this  course  being  more  beneficial  to  the  children  than  if  they  remained  at  home, 
it  is  therefore  enconi  aged  by  us. 

The  morals  of  these  Indians  are  steadily  improving.  Neither  the  Sun  nor  Medicine 
dance  is  now  practiced  upon  the  reservation.  The  Medicine  feast  is  still  continued, 
but  that  also  is  no  longer  popular.  The  Grass  dance  is  yet  practiced,  but  it  is  only- 
allowed  at  stated  times,  and  regulated  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  farm  labor. 

Polygamy  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  drunkenness  or 
intoxication  among  these  Indians  during  the  past  year.  Their  obedience  and  good 
behavior  is  such  as  to  be  gratifying  to  an  agent.  It  commands  the  respect  of  persons 
knowing  them,  and  is  extolled  by  strangers  who  visit  the  reservation. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  buildings  belonging  to  this  agency  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  viz, 
agent's  house ;  industrial  boarding-school ;  grist  and  saw  mills ;  granary  and  stable. 
The  store-rooms  and  shops  are  log  buildings  with  shingl^d  roofs,  and  are  also  in  a  fair 
state  of  repair,  but  the  employ^s^qnarters  need  renovating.  They  are  old  log  build- 
ings with  shingled  roofs,  and  the  buildings,  having  settled  considerably,  need  new 
floors  throughout.  The  stable,  30  by  60  feet,  two  and  a-half  stories,  and  the  grist-mill, 
3^  by  32  feet,  were  built  last  fall  and  painted  this  spring.  The  stable  is  very  substan- 
tially built,  and  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  barns  jiu  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  grist-mill  is  well  constructed,  and  does  excellent  work,  4,000  bushels  of  wheat 
having  been  ground  for  the  Indians  of  the  I'eservation  since  its  completion  in  Decem- 
ber last. 

Arrangements  are  also  now  made  for  the  erection  of  another  school-building,  30  by 
50  feet,  two  stories,  which  is  intended  for  the  larger  boys,  and  the  log  building  now 
occupied  by  them  will  be  converted  into  shops  and  store-rooms  for  their  use. 

SURVEY  OF  RESERVATION. 

As  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
survey  of  this  reservation  and  urge  its  early  completion.  This  survey  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  permanent  and  proper  location  of  the  Indians,  and  will  remove  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  annoyance  to  an  agent  here,  by  establishing  lines  that  would  be 
accepted  and  respected. 

SALARIES  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  it  requires  a  man  of  some  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  tne  affairs  of  an  Indian  agency,  his  duties  being  judicial  and  execu- 
tive, and  both  of  an  exacting  nature.  The  office  is,  therefore,  no  longer  considered  a 
sinecure.  An  Indian  agent  must  also  be  a  man  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors 
when  he  can  give  the  bonds  required  by  law ;  still  the  salary  remains  in  most  cases 
less  than  is  paid  to  a  second-class  clerk.  This  inadequacy  of  salary  is  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination from  other  public  officers,  and  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
which  I  hope  t&e  department  will  call  attention  to,  and  succeed  in  having  a  more  just 
compensation  allowed. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  my  sixth  atiuual  report  as  Indian  agent  at  Devil's  Lake,  having 
recently  been  assigned  to  the  Standing  Kock  Agency,  for  which  new  station  I  expect 
to  leave  in  a  few  days,  and  in  severing  my  connection  with  this  agency  and  i  he  Indians 
among  whom  I  have  labored  for  the  past  ten  years  (four  years  as  an  employ^  and  six 
years  as  agent),  I  must  say  that  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance;  but  in  looking  back  at 
what  these  people  were  when  I  first  saw  them  ten  years  ago,  and  comparing  theircon- 
ditipn  at  that  time  with  their  present  prosperity,  I  can  see  enough  for  congratulation, 
and  also  feel  that  my  labors  have  not  been  entirely  lost ;  and  with  full  confidence  in 
the  future  prosperity,  steady  advancement,  and  ultimate  civilization  of  the  Indians 
of  this  agency,  I  take  my  leave  of  them,  bespeaking  for  their  new  agent  (who  will 
yet  find  much  to  do)  that  support  and  encouragement  from  the  department,  so  essential 
to  his  success,  which  I  have  so  largely  enjoyed  while  in  the  service  at  this  agency. 

I  inclose  herewith  statistical  report,  together  with  report  of  the  special  physician. 
I  have  the  honor. to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  McLaughlin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  5,  1881. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  of  July  1,  1881, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  since 
my  taking  charge  of  it  on  the  19th  of  May,  1880. 
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This  reservation  is  located  in  tbe  northwestern  part  of  Dakota,  and  the  agency  in 
the  southeastern  coruerof  the  reservation,  95  miles  overland  from  Bismarck  in  a  north- 
western direction.  There  are  united  at  this  agency  three  tribes:  Arickarees,  Gros 
Ventres,  and  Mandans,  numbering,  Arickarees,  678;  Gros  Ventres,  445;  Mandaus,223; 
t6tal,  1,346. 

The  average  of  farm  land  has  been  increased  from  650  acres  cultivated  last  year  to 
850  acres  this  year,  of  which  the  Indians  cultivated  580  acres,  divided  in  255  allot- 
ments ;  there  was  also  cultivated  by  the  government  270  acres.  I  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  thresh  grain,  as  the  threshing-machine  purchased  for  this  purpose  has  not 
reached  my  agency ;  therefore  estimated  yield  only  can  be  given.  Wheat  and  oats 
were  injured  by  hot  winds  during  the  firat  half  of  July — on  the  3d  of 'July  the  ther- 
mometer registered  106°  in  the  shade ;  on  the  7th,  lOS'^.  While  the  earlier  sown  wheat 
was  in  bloom  these  hot  winds  produced  a  blighting  effect  upon  the  growing  crops,  the 
quality  of  the  grain  was  greatly  injured  and  the  yield  largely  reduced.  Yield  of  crops 
raised  by  Indians  from  580  acres,  which  they  cultivated  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
estimated:  Ree  corn  (a  smal)  early  variety),  345  acres,  3,500  bushels:  potatoes,  125 
acres,  4,000  bushels ;  squash,  12  acres,  225  bushels ;  beans,  8  acres,  56  oushels.  Also, 
cultivated  by  the  government :  Wheat,  160  acres,  estimated  yield  1,500  bushels;  oats, 
65  acres,  1,600  bushels;  com,  25  acres,  250  bushels;  potatoes,  4  acres,  250  bushels; 
Hungarian  and  millet,  16  acres,  20  tons  hay.  The  entire  tract  of  land  cultivated  is 
well  fenced  with  posts  and  wire ;  1,190  rods  were  built  this  summer.  The  soil  is  thin, 
with  subsoil  sand  and  gravel';  the  older  fields  show  evidence  of  being  worn  out.  I 
would  request  that  the  breaking  of  200  to  300  acres  of  land  be  secured  during  the  next 
year. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  Indian  men  who  labor  is 
constantly  increasing ;  and,  as  compared  with  the  number  willing  to  labor  one  year 
ago,  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Men  who  now  perform 
much  of  the  work  formerly  done  only  by  women  are  no  longer  ridiculed  by  those  who 
have  thought  it  undignified  for  Indian  men  to  labor ;  chiefs  and  head  men  of  their 
tribes,  who  never  labored  before,  now  engage  heartily  in  farm  work,  and  their  exam- 
ple has  a  good  effect  upon  the  younger  men  of  the  tribes.  The  Indians  have  cut,  to 
date,  530  tons  of  hay  for  themselves  and  the  governnjient.  I  am  now  dividing  in  allot- 
ments among  them  a  much  larger  acreage  of  land  than  they  ever  farmed  before^  which 
I  will  have  them  plow  this  fall  that  it  may  be  ready  for  seeding  and  planting  m  early 
spring,  to  avoid  delay  in  preparing  ground  in  spring-time. 

I  regret  that  all  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  huddled  together  in  one  compact 
village,  subjecting  them  continually,  more  especially  the  young,  to  vicious  influences 
with  which  they  are  continually  surrounded.  If  they  could  1^  located  on  lands  in 
severalty,  and  could  feel  assured  that  the  lands  which  they  would  occupy  and  culti- 
A'ate  were  really  their  own,  and  know  that  they  held  them  by  a  tenure  which  could 
not  be  taken  away  from  them,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  be  gi-eatly  stimulated 
to  make  and  improve  and  beautify  homes  and  occupy  them.  This  great  incentive  to 
ci\'ilization  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  them;  they  would  thqs  be  induced  to 
itiive  the  village,  with  all  its  accumulations  of  filth  and  garbage  of  more  than  thirty 
J  ears.  But  m  these  lands  are  not  surveyed,  they  are  unwilling  to  occupy  them  with 
an  uncertain  tenure. 

I  also  find  another  objection  made  by  them  to  leaving  their  village  and  separating 
on  lands  some  distance  apart  from  each  other,  which  is  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
their  old  enemies,  the  Sioux ;  to  such  an  extent  is  this  fear  entertained  by  them  that 
they  never  leave  the  village  even  for  a  few  miles  without  being  well  armed.  I  deem 
it  important  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  draw  an  agreement  with  treaty  stipula- 
tions providing  that  all  Indians  of  each  tribe  should  mutually  agree  to  treat  and  re- 
gard Indians  of  other  tribes  as  friends  and  abandon  the  hostile  feelings  which  they 
now  entertain  toward  each  other,  to  the  end  that  horse-stealing  and  murdering  may 
cease  among  the  Indians  of  the  different  tribes,  and  instruct  Indian  agents  to  use  their 
influence  with  "chiefs"  and  ''head  men"  to  sign  said  stipulations. 

scnooi^. 

Greater  interest  is  being  manifested  by  the  heads  of  families  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion than  ever  before  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency ;  they  seem  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  head  men  are  exerting  a  good  influ- 
ence among  the  children  and  young  people  of  their  tribes.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
with  school-houses  located  adjacent  to  the  village  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  we  feel  encouraged  with  the  evidences  of  improvement. 
The  teachers  are  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  school  successful.  1  find  from 
school  record  that  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  school  year  of  ten  months  con- 
tinuous session  was  31.1;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attended  school  was  114; 
the  largest  average  daily  attendance  for  one  month  was  50. 
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MISSIOXAKY. 

Missionary  work  at. this  agency  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  under  the  personal  care  and  8upe^W^iion  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  is  douhtleas  prepar- 
atory to  beneficial  results,  and  much  good  will  bo  accomplished  in  the  work  of  civiliz- 
ing and  christianizing  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  has  coiiiplete<l 
within  the  past  year  a  neat  chapel,  which  is  used  regularly  every  Sabbath  for  service ; 
instruction  is  given  to  Indians  in  their  own  language,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  has  made 
T^nsiderable  progress.  T{ie  mission  work  at  this  agency  sustained  a  great  loss,  and 
Rev.  Hall  a  sa^l  bereavement,  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of 
April  last.  Her  earnest  work  and  deeply  pious  life  gave  her  great  influence  with  the 
Indians.     Rev.  Hall  is  ably  assisted  by  two  lady  teachers,  Miss  Ward,  and  Miss  Pike. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  consists  of  20  men— 1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  18 
privates.  They  have  been  selected  from  the  most  intelligent,  orderly,  and  intiuential 
men  of  the  tribes  at  my  agency,  and  are  willing  at  all  times  to  perform  duty  when 
called  upon,  and  are  obedient  to  orders,  and  also  feel  the  responsibility  which  they 
have  assumed,  and  proven  their  efficiency  in  the  preservation  of  good  order  throughout 
the  past  year.  No  opposition  to  the  organization  is  now  manifested  ;  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  all  the  tribes  are  in  full  accord  with  the  importance  and  benetits  of  the 
organization,  and  no  disorder  of  note  has  occurred  during  the  past  year.  I  believe 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system  more  than  compensate  for  the  small  expense  in- 
curred. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  I  am  greatly,  encouraged  in  the  prospect  of  the  future  civi- 
lization of  these  Indians;  I  firmly  believe  that  with  kind  and  reasonable  treatment, 
patient  example,  and  honest  dealing  with  them,  together  with  persistent  and  patient 
teaching  in  the  practical  lessons  of  agriculture,  and  with  reasonable  assistance  afibrded 
them  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  help  themselves,  they  may  bo  elevated  to  a  plane  of 
civilization  which  will  make  them  good  citizens.  In  morals  they  compare  favorably 
with  an  equal  number  of  white  people.  Profanity  and  cursing  seem  to  be  almost  un- 
known to  them.  The  degrading  vice  of  profane  swearing  is  taught  tbem  by  the  worst 
class  of  white  men. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  KAUFFMAN, 
United  Statex  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioxER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Lower  Brul6  Agency.  Dakota, 

Juqust  29,1881. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  from  Indian  Office  bear* 
ing  date  July  1,  1881,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  condition  of  affaiis  at  this  agency 
since  I  assumed  charge  December  3,  1880. 

location  of  agency. 

"Lower  Brul^  Acency  "  is  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  latitude 
44°  north,  longitude  about  23^  west  from  Washington ;  its  southern  boundary  near 
the  White  River,  and  extending  20  miles  north  to  a  point  near  Fort  Hale,  and  extend- 
ing west  from  the  Missouri  River  a  uniform  width  of  10  miles  (as  described  by  treaty 
made  at  Fort  Sully,  A.  D.  1»G6).  Mucb  more  land  than  this,  however,  is  claimed  by 
this  tribe.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  broken ;  and  there  is  bat  little  land  in 
the  whole  range  of  what  may  be  called  "  first  class"  for  cultivation  ;  the  most  is  only 
adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  agency  headqnarters  ar«  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  one 
mile  from  the  river,  which,  opposite,  is  about  1,000  yards  wide. 

The  bottom  lands  here  are  about  ono  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  the  land  rising 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river  to  the  bluffs  in  the  rear  to  an  elevation  from  300  to 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Upon  the  east  is  American  Crow  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Missouri,  at  times  a  turbulent  torrent,  at  others  (as  at  the  present)  nearly 
or  quite  tlry.  This  creek  and  its  tribntaric-*  drain  a  large  surface,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  storm  or  melting  snows,  rim^s  rapi<lly ;  being  at  times  impassable  for  days.  It  hns 
been  often  bridged,  and  the  brldjj;es  have  been  repeatedly  swept  away.  At  the  present 
time  a  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  withstand  the 
doods,  and  giv«  us  at  all  times  egress  by  way  of  Fort  Hale,  the  only  outlet  from  the 
agency  except  by  the  Missouri  River.  White  River  is  the  other  stream  watering  a 
p*rt  of  this  reservation,  subject  at  times  to  suddeu  rises,  filled  with  sand  bars,  ex- 
tremely crooked,  navigable  for  nothing  but  the  lightest  skiffs  or  canoes,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  but  a  shallow,  dirty  stream. 
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THK  SOIL  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Upon  the  larger  part  of  the  reservation  the  soil  is  totally  unfit  for  cultivation ;  al- 
kali earths  in  many  places  largely  predominate.  The  washings  from  the  blufiiB  and 
hills  make  a  soil,  when  wet  very  tenacious,  and  when  dry  it  '^  bakes''  to  such  a  decree 
that  the  plow  cannot  be  used  even  upon  land  that  has  been  cultivated  in  previous 
years.  From  the  conformation  of  the  land,  much  of  it  can  never  be  successfully 
worked.  Broken  as  it  is  by  deep  ravines  and  steep  hills,  the  plow  can  never  be  used 
to  advantage ;  and  crops  can  neither  be  planted,  tended,  nor  gathered. 

Upon  the  White  River,  and  at  its  mouth,  there  are  8ome*excellent  pieces  of  land, 
producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  repaying,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  the  labor  expended.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  some  portions  that  border 
upon  the  Missouri,  but  the  larger  part  is  apparently  unfit  for  anything  but  grazing.  No 
**  prairie  "  land  thus  far  has  been  broken,  and  the  problem  of  its  cultivation  as  ^et 
remains  unsolved.  It  is  proposed  to  break  from  50  to  75  acres  of  prairie  the  coming 
season,  sowing  oats,  wheat,  and  planting  a  portion  with  corn,  that  we  may  know  from 
actual  trial  what  crops  Tit  any)  can  be  profitably  raised.  From  examination  I  am 
led  to  think  that  oats,  wneat,  and  barley  may>be  grown  upon  the  upland  in  quantities 
that  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  labor. 

Statement  of  land  broken. 


No. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
37 


40 

41  ) 

42  I 
43 
44 
45  , 
46 
47 
48 
49  , 
50 
61 


Iron  Nation 

Cloud  Hoop  .- 

Chasing  Horse 

Omaha 

Forked  Batte 

Bull  Head 

Pretty  Soanding  Flute. . 

Good  Road , 

John  "Wikuwa  .J 

Mary  Renconntre 

Man  like  a  Bear 

John  Duhomette 

Useful  Heart 

Bear  Bird 

Carries  the  Eagle 

Rattler 

Stabber  

Bed  Quilt    

White  Buffalo  Man 

Pretty  Dog 

Small  Sid^  Bear 

Fl>ing  Eagle 

L(*ft- Handed  Thunder... 

Alex.  Rencountre I 

Finett«  Renconntre 

Jack  near  the  House 

Pretty  Head 

Big  Bodied  Eagle 

Blackfoot 

Big  Mane 

Spirit  Walker j      6 

Sawalla 5 

Bear  with  Long  Claws ...       3 

RedWater ■    4 

Chasing  Crow 2 

Big  Bellied  Teacher {      2 

Dead  Hand 

Good  Soldier 

Tobacco  Mouth 

Little  Dog 

Stone  Man 

Many  Eagles 

Red  Breast 

Poor  Clown 

Yellow  Hawk 

Black  Dog ;      5 

standing  Cloud 5 

Dog  from  War i      5i 

Black  Wolf. 

Solos  Walker 

Black  Bonnet 


Karnes. 


Crazy  Bull 

Hawk  Track 

Small  Forked  Tail 
White  Whirlwind 

Wind  Cloud 

Knee .  \ , 

Black  Jumper. 
Iron  Sided 
Fool  Hawk 

ThinBeUy 

Bob>tailed  Crow 

Bear  Elk 

Jumping  Up 

Slow  Dog 

Rattling  Runner 

Black  Stone 

Little  Pheasant  by  b^id 

Do  do  

Grass  Lodge 

Little  Bull 

Packettle 

High  Dog 

Sharp  Nail 

Ghost  Lodge 

Big  Eaele  Feather 

Black  White  Man 

Lone  Pine 

Surrounded 

Twist  Nose 

Red  Leaf 

Mt^icine  Bull. 


Aeret 
2 
1| 
5 
8 
5 


1880.    1881.  Total 


1* 


Acres  AersM 
2 

H 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1  2 

0  8 

1 
2 


87 


6 

,      Bk 

Mark  Patteison 1 J 

3 
2 

2 
7 
3 
1 
Wears  the  Eagle 4 


High  Dog  . 

Medicine  Bear , 

Elk 

DrivingHawk 

Soldier  Partisan 

Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker. 

Charles  Collins 

Handsome  Elk  . 


John  Whitemouse  . 

Foot V... 

Big  Heart 

Meaicine  Horse. 

Long  Star 

Beef  Carrier 

Good  Soldier  ... 


Total. 


82H 


U4 


1 


9 
5 

I* 

5 

P 


8 
2 


4351 


The  first  column  in  the  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  acting  a^nt  of 
this  aj^ency  for  the  year  1880.  Some  of  the  land  broken  has  never  been  cnltivatedy 
some  cnltivated  in  part,  the  most  planted  with  com  and  potatoes.  * 
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No  wheat  has  been  sown  for  the  year  1831  by  the  Indians,  there  beln^  no  means  of 
grinding  at  or  near  the  agenoy.  Much  of  the  wheat  raised  in  18S0  was  either  not  har- 
vested at  all,  or  else  gathered'  in  a  very  loose  manner.  There  being  but  one  thrasher 
at  the  agenoy,  and  the  tribe  scattered  so  far  over  steep  hills  almost  impassable  for  a 
loaded  team,  renders  it  very  discouraging  work  for  them  to  haul  it  to  thrash.  With 
another  machine  located  nearer  the  larger  bands  and  with  taaachinery  for  grinding,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  wheat  would  be  raised  more  generally. 

The  crop  of  com  this  year,  I  fear,  will  be  nearly  a  failure.  Up  to  within  three  weeks 
I  never  saw  finer.  Since  then  we  have  had  extraordinary  hot  weather^  with  very  strong 
hot  winds,  that  in  some  cases  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  crop. 

WATER  AXD  TIMBER. 

The  great  drawback,  apparently,  to  the  location  of  the  Indians  away  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rivers  (Missouri  and  White),  arises  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  timber. 
Very  few  springs  can  be  found  at  any  time,  and  during  the  hot  season  their  number 
is  decreased.  Upon  the  river  bottoms  and  lowlands  there  is  little  or  no  good  water, 
as  in  most  cases  the  alkali  impregnation  is  such  that  it  is  absolutely  poisonous;  hence, 
the  water  supply  at  present  is  confined  to  the  Missouri- and  White  Rivers. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  headquarters,  and  apparently  all  through  the  bottom 
lands,  at  various  depths.  **  chalk  rock,"  so  called,  appears  to  underlie  nearly  the  whole 
country,  ''cropping  out"  aud  forming  the  river  banks,  bluffs,  hills,  &c.  This  rock  is 
very  soft,  almost  like  compressed  clay,  and  could  be  bored  with  almost  as  much  ease  as 
the  soil  which  it  underlies,  and  I  am  convinced  that  below  this  stratum  of  rock  water 
<5an  be  found  in  quantity  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trial.  Water  being  found,  the 
means  of  raising  it  to  the  surface  would  be  of  small  expense.  Thus  water  could  be 
obtained  for  all  necessary  purposes — stock,  culinary,  irrigation  (when  needed),  and 
last  as  a  protection  from  tires. 

All  the  water  used  at  the  agency  must  be  hauled  from  the  Missouri,  a  mile  distant, 
at  a  cost  of  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  year;  with  this  sum,  "water-works,"  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  water  needed  at  all  times  for  the  stables,  bam,  houses,  shops,  &c., 
could  be  Duilt,  besides  giving  a  complete  protection  against  fire,  of  which,  at  present, 
we  have  nothing  but  a  few  buckets.  With  the  prevailing  high  winds  a  fire  once 
started  would  be  almost  certain  to  destroy  the  entire  agency  buildings,  with  all  the 
valuable  stores,  tools,  &c.,  contained  therein.  At  the  saw-mill,  some  7  miles  distant, 
is  a  20  horse-power  steam-engine  practically  useless.  Could  tnis  be  removed  to  the 
agency  it  could  be  used,  not  only  for  sawing,  but  also  for  pumping  and  grinding.  The 
additional  cost  for  mills  and  pumps,  with  the  necessary  pipe,  would  be  but  compara- 
tively small,  and  then  the  steam-engine  would  be  a  large  and  important  factor  in 
agency  labor. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  timber  and  wood  resources  of  the  agency  a  very 
acant  supply  must  be  reported ;  upon  the  agency  proper  there  is  almost  none.  The 
"  Missouri  bottoms,"  that  a  few  years  since  were  so  thickly  studded  with  oak,  ash, 
elm,  and  cotton  wood  timber,  have  been  ruthlessly  ntripped,  and  the  axes  of  the  Indian, 
the  wood-chopper,  and  military  wood-contractor  have  cleare^l  nearly  all,  leaving  but 
a  scant  supply,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  hence  when  timber  in  this  part  of  Da- 
kot-a  will  be  among  "the  things  that  have  been."  Upon  my  arrival  here  there  were 
but  12  cords  of  wood  for  agency  use  during  the  long  and  cold  winter  of  1880-81.  All 
the  wood  chopped  "*^as  obtained  from  trees  that  had  been  felled  in  previous  years.  No 
standing  wood  was  cut,  except  a  few  trees  upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to 
the  wanton  and  reckless  manner  m  which  the  timber  lands  set  apart  for  Indian  use 
have  been  and  are  now  mercilessly  plundered  of  valuable  standing  timber  aud  wood, 
valuable  cedar,  oak,  and  elm,  cut  and  converted  into  cord- wood  by  steamboat  wood- 
cutters, sqratters,  and  others,  without  any  benefit  being  derived  from  the  same.  All 
<!a6es  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  oi  wood  chopping  upon  this  or  the  "general 
reservation  "  have  l>een  acted  upon  promptly,  and  the  oneuders  warned  from  Indian  soil. 
As  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Territory  is  practically  without  timber,  except  small 
quantities  upon  the  margin  of  the  streams,  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of  pnidence  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  respect  to  timber  and  wood  cutting  already  upon  the  statute  book, 
and  if  these  are  iiysufficient,  to  apply  for  additional  legislation  to  preserve  the  remnant 
of  timber  from  such  wholesale  destruction. 

CLIMATE. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  United  States  or  ats  Territories  can  show  a  greater  range  of 
temperature  than  Dakota.  The  winter  of  1880-'8l  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable 
winter.  Commencing  early  with  snow  and  the  closing  of  the  Missouri  in  October,  at 
ihetimeof  my  arrival  here,  December  3,  winter  had  fairly  commenced ;  snows  falling, 
accomnlatin^,  drifting,  closing  all  means  of  access  or  egress,  shutting  the  agency 
eompletely  from  the  outer  world,  almost  as  effectually  as  though  we  had  been  trans- 
ported to  another  planet;  the  mercury  dropping  lower  and  lower  daily,  the  lowest 
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mark  of  41°  below  zero  was  reached ;  with  no  mail  for  weeks  (at  one  time  an  interval  of 
thirty-nine  days  and  one  of  twenty-nine  days).  It  seemed  at  times  almost  as  though* 
we  had  been  transported  to  those  regions  of  snow  and  ice  eternal  so  graphically  described 
by  Dr.  Kane.  Still  the  daily  routine  went  on,  and  all  at  the  agency  retained  their  nsnal 
health.  For  fourteen  consecutive  days  in  January,  1881,  the  mercury  at  no  time 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  rose  above  zero— the  lowest  marking  was  41°  below.. 
(During  the  pre8«»ut  month  of  August,  1881,  for  a  number  of  days  the  mercury  in  the 
agent's  office  has  stood  at  XOO^,  101°,  and  102<^.)  During  the  "frozen  time"  the  sun 
rose,  shone,  and  s^t  upon  a  world  of  white;  varied  at  times  by  furious  winds,  violent 
storms,  blinding  snows,  tilling  the  air,  and  making  travel  dangerous  to  human  life. 

Wood  chopping,  ice  cutting,  hauling  logs  to  saw-mills,  preparing  food  for  domestic 
animals,  when  the  weather  would  admit,  were  all  carried  on  with  as  much  system 
as  practicable.  The  usual  winter  pasturage  finally  became  so  deeply  burled  that 
subsistence  from  that  source  for  the  cattle  was  no  longer  to  be  had.  Stores  of  forage 
ran  low,  and  then  began  the  fight  of  the  domestic  cattle  and  ponies  with  cold  and 
starvation,  and  hunger  became  the  normal  condition  of  nearly  all  the  domestic  animals 
upon  the  agency.  Many  died  of  hunger,  some  were  buried  deep  in  snow  drifts,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  almost  all  animal  life  would  become  extinct. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Missouri,  fortunately  for  us,  had  but  few  inconveniences, 
and  no  positive  dangers.  As  the  most  of  the  houses  are  located  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  river  in  its  highest  stages,  but  small  damage  was  sustained.  With  the  advent 
of  spring  and  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  and  ice,  new  duties  came,  and  all  were  in-  ' 
yigorated  and  inspired  with  new  hopes  and  new  aspirations ;  the  winter  had  gone,  the 
land  was  to  be  prepared  for  crops,  and  nearly  all  had  something  to  look  forward  to, 
to  redeem  the  losses  of  the  past. 

Hitherto  nothing  has  been  said  descriptive  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  agency ;  a  para- 
graph may  be  devoted  profitably  to 

THE  INDIANS  OF  LOWER  BRULlfi  AGENCY. 

Tlie  Lower  Brul6  tribe  are  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation , 
speaking  essentially  the  same  tongue,  practicing  the  same  customs,  having  similar  tra- 
ditions, jsimilar  unwritten  laws,  and  beiug  in  fact  Indians.  Physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  they  appear  well,  better  than  any  tribe  whose  representatives  I  have  met. 
Amon^  them  are  many  who,  dressed  in  full  citizen's  clothing,  would  command  instant 
attention  in  any  community,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  would  disclose  the  fact  that 
they  possess  no  small  amount  of  mental  ability.  Still,  with  all  these  Mvantages, 
they  are  but  Indiana;  not  angels,  but  human  beings,  with  all  the  human  hopes,  fears, 
wishes,  and  aspirations  pertaining  to  humanity;  men  whoso  ancestors  for  successive 
generations  have  been  called  "savages,"  ** barbarians,"  and  **hateful,"  "  treacherous," 
and  every  way  "ugly";  who  knew  but  little  good  and  much  evil ;  whose  education 
developed  them  into  splendid  animals,  having  but  few  humau  hopes,  and  much  more 
of  the  animal  than  intellectual  in  their  composition  ;  such  were  the  ancestors  of  this 
people. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  have  they  been  lifted  above  the  level  of  their  ancestors,  but  a 
change  has  been  made,  and,  one  for  the  better.  Where  their  ancestors  roamed  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  valley  to  ^Uey,  stopping  a  day  here  or  there,  as  fancy  dictated,  their 
descendants  live,  not  in  barit  huts,  or  skin  **  tipi,"  but  in  comfortable  log  houses,  with 
many  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 

The  value  of  these  changes  they  are  not  slow  to  ap]»reciate,  and  the  desire  is  daily 
growing  for  l>etter  houses,  better  furniture,  and  more  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a  home.  From  frequent  conversations  with  the  oldest  men  in  the  tribe,  they  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  tribe  settled  upon  the  Missouri  River,  having  frequented  this  locality 
and  planted  corn,  melons,  &c.,  upon  this  spot  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  tribe  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  some  12  or  15  miles  in  extent,  a  part  of  them, 
thirteen  bands  in  all,  being  located  near  agency  headquarters,  a  part  at  the  mouth  of 
the  White  River,  and  still  a  third  part  upon  the  White  River,  extending  as  far  as  fif- 
teen or  more  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  are  located  upon  the  best  lands  in  the  reser- 
vation, the  most  convenient  for  wood  and  water,  and  those  best  adapted  for  farming 
purposes,  as  at  present  managed.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  bottom  lands  in  this  reser- 
vation are  thus  occupied.  Should  the  experiment  of  breaking  the  pn'airie  prove  a  suc- 
cess, there  will  be  room  for  a  further  outgrowth  of  Indian  farms. 

The  mile  square,  sold  by  agreement  January,  1881,  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroskd  Company,  will  take  a  large  part  of  the  best  land  near  the  agency 
headquarters.  * 

A  visit  to  the  various  camps  discloses  the  pleasing  fact  that  the  most  of  them  live  in 
a  fairly  comfortable  manner,  in  log  houses  mostly.  A  few  still  cling  to  the  **  ti^is." 
Some  of  the  houses  have  shingled  roofs;  the  most,  however,  still  are  covered  with  mud 
and  brush,  as  of  old.  They  are  justly  proud  of  their  farms,  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  fences,  fields,  &c.,  that  they  claim  as  theirs;  and  a  few  words  of  kindness  and 
commendation  or  suggestions  for  making  a  better  showing  are  kindly  taken  and  prao- 
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tioed.  In  the  care  and  management  of  their  dwellings  many  of  them  show  neatness 
and  method,  and  the  desire  for  furniture  evinces  an  appreciation  of  home  comforts. 

Previous  to  my  arrival  here  there  had  been  no  resident  agent  for  several  years;  the 
agency  having  been  in  charge  of  Oapt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  First  United  States  Infantry, 
who  also  had  charge  of  the  agency  at  Crow  Creek,  residing  for  some  time  at  the  latter 
place.  As  these  agencies  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  nearly  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  as  at  certain  seasons  the  Missouri  cannot  be  crossed  for  days  at  a 
time,  the  difficulty  of  management  can  readily  be  seen,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"Bruits"  were  somewhat  discouraged.  They  need  emphatically  "line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept"  daily,  and  almost  hourly  words  of  encouragement,  counsel, 
and  at  times  it  may  be  sharp  reproof,  and  no  one  not  present  or  accessible  at  all  times 
can  know  their  needs  and  often  discouragements;  and  from  what  little  experience  I 
have  had  with  them,  I  doubt  if  any  oue,  however  capable,  can  successfully  manage 
two  agencies  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

A  finn,  kind  treatment,  never  promising  anything,  however  small,  that  is  not  per- 
formed to  the  "letter  of  the  bond,"  will  insure  their  good  will  and  respect,  and  tney 
can  be  directed  easily  in  the  paths  of  improvement  and  civilization.  Coming  among 
them  a  stranger,  knowing  but  little  of  their  antecedents,  it  has  been  my  aim,  with  all 
the  means  at  my  disposal,  to  encourage  the  worthy,  rebuke  the  lazy  and  indolent,  and 
hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  array  themselves  in  the  uniform  of  good  order.  Mix- 
ing among  them  freely,  hearing  them  in  their  complaints,  their  hopes,  and  wishes, 
giving  them  good  advice,  counseling  them  to  labor  themselves,  to  teach  their  children 
to  labor,  and  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  education  that  may  be  provided  for 
them,  and  g^enerally  to  be  kind,  obliging,  considerate  of  their  neighbors'  interests  as 
well  as  their  own,  I  think  I  can  state  that,  while  this  tribe  are  not  quite  in  the 
"millennial"  state,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  community  of  the  same 
namber,  be  the  ** color  or  condition"  what  it  may. 

During  my  residence  among  them  there  have*  been  no  lives  lost  thi'ough  violence, 
and  two  cases  only  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  damage  has  been  done  to  prop- 
erty. One  of  these  has  been  amicably  settled  by  the  offender  and  his  friends ;  the 
other  is  in  process  of  adjustment.  The  good  order  among  themselves  is  marked,  and 
a  gratifying  degree  of  decorum  is  manifest,  especially  in  the  issue  house.  Formerly 
it  was  little  better  than  a  "bear  garden";  now  each  waits  his  turn  quietly  and 
without  disturbance.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  drawing  of  other 
supplies,  tools,  material,  &.c.,  furnished  for  them  by  the  department.  The  old-time 
manners  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  may  be  seen  something  of  the  amenities 
of  civilization. 

Labor,  formerly  a  disgrace  to  the  male  Indian,  has  become  fashionable,  and  the  man 
who  but  recently  was  content  to  loiter  away  his  time  in  indolence  may  be  in  most 
instances  found  at  work.  While  they  do  not  work  with  the  same  vigor  and  persist- 
ence as  the  whites,  they  still  do  work,  when  not  long  since  the  idea  was  scorned.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  have  there  been  as  many  workers  as  at  present. 
Formerly,  the  agency  office,  shops,  stables,  &c.,  would  be  filled,  often  crowded,  with 
loungers.  The  same  was  true  with  the  trader's  store.  Now  there  are  but  few  seen^ 
except  upon  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Thurada}''  is  the  day  when  all  can  come, 
young  and  old.  male  and  female,  and  ask  for  such  articles  (other  than  food)  as  may  be 
on  hand  for  them.  Saturday  being  issue  day,  there  is  always  a  "gathering"  about 
headquarters.  On  other  days  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  seen,  unless  it  may  be  some  in 
quest  of  the  physician,  or  one  who  wishes  to  borrow,  or  have  some  broken  tool  repaired, 
which,  when  done,  the  Indian  usually  departs  for  his  home  and  work. 

No  startling  incidents  can  be  noted,  with  the  exception  of  the  accidental  wounding 
of  chief  "Medicine  Bull"  (which  was  reported  in  detail  at  the  time),  which  occurred 
a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  and  which,  coupled  with  the  projected  visit  of  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  (in  view  of  which  there  was  quite  a  degree  of  excitement),  also 
the  non-distribution  of  the  "  annuity  goods,"  the  arrival  of  a  new  agent,  all  combined, 
for  a  few  days  made  matters  assume  a  rather  dubious  appearance,  and  a  spark  would 
have  caused  an  explosion  only  to  be  quenched  in  blood.  Fortunately  the  man  wounded 
possessed  not  only  great  influence,  but  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense,  and  kindness 
and  firmness  prevailed,  and  peace  and  harmony  were  soon  restored,  which  have  re- 
mained unbroken  till  the  present  time. 

EDOCATION. 

Three  schools  have  been  maintained  for  about  seven  months  during  the  past  year. 
The  teachers  being  all  Indian,  the  Indiair  tongue  is  the  medium  through  which  in- 
struction is  conveyed.  The  extreme  cold  of  the  past  winter  and  the  deep  snows  pre- 
vented many  from  attending,  and  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  May  did  not  allow  me 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  tnem  and  see  just  what  they  were  doing.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  reported  in  the  3  schools  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five — all 
attending  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term.  From  all  I  can  learn  '' schools  in  the  camp'' 
have  an  emphatically  "up-hill  work"  to  perform,  and  if  anything  is  learned  tne 
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teacher  may  well  "  thank  God  and  take  courage."  Perhaps  as  much  knowledge  was 
imparted  and  stored  up  as  is  the  case  in  many  schools  located  in  (so-called)  more 
favored  communities.  Any  one  who  has  visited  a  school  of  this  description  may  well 
wonder  sometimes  that  anything  profitable  has  been  imparted  or  treasured  up.  A 
most  valuable  part  of  the  instruction,  perhaps,  may  consist  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  school. 

A  new  "boarding,  industrial,  and  day  school "  will  be  ready  this  autumn,  that  can 
accommodate  fifty  boarding  and  nearly  as  manv  mere  day  scholars.  The  Indians 
express  the  strongest  wish  that  this  school  shall  oe  under  the  charge  of  a  white  man 
who  will  teach  the  English  tongue.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  by  a  com- 
petent person  in  English  would  be  by  all  means  the  most  preferable.  Hearty  co- oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  tribe  is  promised,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  tney  may  be  induced  to  take  this  important  step  in  the  proper  direction. 
Five  Indian  youth  from  this  agency  are  expected  to  return  from  Hampton,  where  tbey 
have  been  the  past  three  years.  It  is  hoped  that  their  influence  may  be  thrown  in 
favor  of  sound  education. 

RELIGION. 

The  only  church  upon  this  reservation  is  near  agency  head-quarters.  Episcopal  in 
form  it  is  "  Catholic  "  enough  to  embrace,  all  within  its  fold.  The  rector,  Rev.  Luke 
0.  Walker  is  a  full-blood  Santee  Sioux  Indian.  As  a  factor  in  the  improvement  of  this 
tribe,  I  consider  his  influence  of  the  first  importance.  Not  only  a  clergyman,  but  also 
a  practical  farmer,  by  precept  and  example  he  daily  shows  that  it  is  not  in  his  mind 
that  labor  is  a  disgrace.  Services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  Dakota 
tongue,  attended  usually  by  a  full,  devout,  and  attentive  congregation.  On  Sunday 
evening  service  is  usually  held  in  English.  Besides  the  Sunday  morning  service, 
there  are  usually  one  or  more  services  held  during  the  week-day  evenings,  at  one  of 
the  camps.  Partial  services  are  held  from  time  to  time  by  one  ot  the  school  teachers, 
at  the  camps  on  White  River.  Besides  these,  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time 
at  the  study  of  the  rector,  at  which  religious  matters  are  discussed,  and  the  seeds  scat- 
tered in  a  not  nopromising  soil,  with  the  hope  that*  in  due  time  they  may  spring  up 
and  bear  abundant  fruit.  The  case  of  Mr.  Walker  himself  practically  settles  the  quer^, 
"  Can  the  Indian  be  civilized  T  "  While  perhaps  we  cannot  expect  that  the  old  will 
ever  be  much  changed,  the  younger  part  of  the  Indians  it  is  hoped  can  and  will  change 
their  ways,  and  gladly  follow  the  "new  faith,^-  promising,  as  it  does,  a  radical  change 
in  this  as  well  as  the  life  to  come. 

SANITARY. 

Am  a  rule  this  tribe  are  remarkably  healthy ;  that  class  of  diseases  frequently  met 
with  in  semi-civilized  communities  is  scarcely  known.  Consumption  has  its  victims, 
as  in  civilized  communities.  Scrofula  and  skin  diseases  are  met  with ;  rheumatism  is 
to  be  found ;  also  ophthalmia^  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  death  rate  is  diminishing,  before  a  better  and  more  comfortable  home,  and  a 
more  regular  and  healthy  diet.  The  number  of  births  is  in  excess  of  the  deaths,  and 
with  improved  modes  of  living  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Indian  race  may  long 
have  its  representation  among  the  family  of  the  great  American  Republic.  Very  few 
of  mixed  blood  are  found  on  the  roll  of  the  tribe,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  no 
"  squaw  men  "  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  avail  them- 
seves  of  the  services  of  the  regular  physician  of  the  agency.  Practically  the  occu- 
pation of  the  native  ^*  medicine  man  "  has  gone,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  is  called 
to  perform  his  mummeries.  One  case  recurs  to  my  mind  of  quite  a  prominent  man 
who  came  to  consult  me  personally,  stating  '*  He  was  a  heap  sick,''  asking  my  permis- 
sion to  send  to  anotht^r  agency  for  a  '^ grand  medicine  man,"  who  he  was  assured  could 
cure  him.  He  was  told  that  the  ^'medicine  man''  could  not  be  allowed  hero,  and  was 
also  informed  there  was  a  **  medicine  man  "  here  who  could  cure  him  with  no  "  hum- 
bug":  after  demurring  for  a  time  he  finally  called  for  the  agency  physician,  who  quickly 
gave  nim  the  desired  relief.  His  faith  in  the  new  system  is  now  strong,  and  the  native 
^*  medicine  man  "  for  him  has  ceased  to  have  any  influence.  One  such  case  has  a  much 
greater  weight  than  any  given  amount  of  humbuggery. 

With  the  erection  of  the  hospital  building,  lately  authorized,  a  new  factor  will  be 
added  in  favor  of  the  new  way.  The  material,  furniture,  &c.,  have  been  purchased, 
and  as  soon  as  received  the  work  will  be  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  New 
Tear  will  open  a  place  where  the  sick  and  disabled  may  b^  treated  in  a  a  more  com- 
fortable manner  than  heretofore. 

POIJCE. 

The  Indian  police  force  consists  of  I  captain,  I  sergeant,  and  8  privates,  a  number 
quite  too  small  for  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The  rapid  influx  of  settlers  in  this  vi- 
cinity (on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river)  has  assumed  large  proportions.  The  tempta- 
tion to  cross  tne  river,  for  wood-cutting,   trading,  whisky-selling,  dsc,   is  great, 
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and  the  class  that  iavariahly  flock  to  the  extreme  frontier,  embracing  many  with 
little  or  no  moral  sense,  is  increasing.  These  men  are  far  more  difficult  to  control 
than  the  Indians.  Bringing  as  they  do  few  of  the  virtues  and  all  of  the  vices  of  civil- 
ized life,  their  presence  is  in  no  way  desirable,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Orders  hiave 
been  issued  and  posted  in  prominent  places  upon  the  opposite  shore,  that  all  who 
land  upon  the  agency  must  at  once  report  at  the  office :  those  not  reporting  to  be 
sent  at  once  without  the  limits  of  the  reservation.  This  nas  had  a  wholesome  effect, 
and  the  number  straggling  has  been  diminished.  The  better  class  of  settlers  approve 
the  regulation;  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  hit  do  not  approve. 

I  am  happy  to  be 'able  to  state  thjvt  the  police  force  among  the  Indians  themselves 
is  growing  in  favor.  They  se§  that  it  is  a  protection  to  them,  and  they  are  desirous 
that  the  force  be  increased.  Quite  recently  a  request  was  made  by  the  headmen  and 
chiefs  that  the  police  force  be  increased  to  fifty.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
not  more  than  two  years  since  they  were  wholly  and  totally  opposed  to  any  police  force 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  any  men  could  be  enlisted,  the  change  in 
opinion  in  this  matter  seems  quite  remarkable. 

The  pay  of  the  Indian  police  seems  entirely  too  small.  Five  dollars  per  month,  the 
man  to  find  his  own  pony,  seems  a  very  small  compensation;  with  an  increase  of  pay, 
providing  police  quarters  and  a  fatigue  suit  in  addition  to  the  full  dress  suit  now  pro- 
vided, a  force  can  be  organized  that  would  be  a  much  greater  aid  to  the  agent  than  at 
present  in  his  many  duties.  As  far  as  they  go  they  do  well ;  with  increased  pay  and 
advantages  the  best  young  ''braves''  would  naturally  seek  the  police  force  as  a  means 
of  making  their  influence  felt  in  the  tribe.  Another  method  is  to  make  the  pay  more 
per  man,  and  insist  that  his  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  service. 

HOMESTEADS. 

The  Indian,  as  he  progresses,  naturally  feels  that  he  would  like  some  ''vested 
right"  in  the  soil  he  occupies.  It  is  little  benefit  to  him,  he  feels,  for  him  to  work  if 
he  knows  he  may  at  any  time  be  dispossessed.  Give  him  to  know  and  feel  that  the 
land  and  the  house  he  cultivates  and  occupies  are  his  land  and  his  house,  that  he 
cannot  be  removed  at  will,  that  he  and  his  children  and  children's  children  will  in- 
herit the  lAnd,  and  you  give  him  the  highest  possible  inducemeilt  to  move  onward 
and  upward.  In  the  history  of  their  race  they  see  that  step  by  step  they  have  been 
driven  back  before  the  advancing  host  of  the  white  man,  and  they  naturally  inquire 
**  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  too  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back  ?"  And  they  naturally 
ask,  **What  profit  will  it  be  for  us  to"  build  houses  and  plant  fields  if  we  too  are  to 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  white  stranger?"  By  giving  them  the  land  they 
DOW  occupy,  by  extending  over  them  the  broad  shield  of  the  law,  they  are  made  le- 
gally equal  with  the  whites.  This  done,  they  will  enter  upon  such  a  career  of  im-  ' 
provenxent  as  this  generation  or  any  that  have  preceded  it  have  never  witnessed.  As 
a  measure  of  humanity  and  justice  this  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  refuse.  Give 
them  the  same  rights,  and  at  once  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  white  settler 
who  seeks  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  posterity.  Refuse  them,  and  you  doom 
the  Indian  to  uncertainty  as  to  his  position,  and  take  from  him  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  education  and  labor,  and  the  twin  blessings.  Religion  and  Civilization. 

EMPLOYES. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  grateful  recognition  on  my  part  of  the 
value  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  employS  at  this  agency.  They  are  the  "staff"" 
without  which  the  various  duties  could  not  be  performed,  and  if  any  improvement, 
has  been  achieved,  to  them,  in  their  hearty  co-operation  and  active  carrying  out  of 
orders,  must  be  awarded  a  largcf  part  of  the  credit.  But  two  employes  have  been 
changed  since  my  assumption  of  charge,  both  of  whom  were  relieved  at  their  own 
reqvest.  To  them  all,  individually,  I  wish  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks.  Some  of  them 
have  been  a  long  time  at  the  agency,  possessing  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
speaking  their  tongue,  conversant  with  their  habits  ;  like  skilled  soldiers,  they  need 
but  few  commands. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  other  matters  of  more  or  less  importance  that  naturally  come  under  the 
eye  of  an  agent  who  performs  his  duty  ;  the  habits,  dispositions,  modes  of  treatment 
of  individual  cases,  can  be  extendexl  almost  indefinitely.  * 

There  are  other  customs  also  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  which  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  longer  or  shorter  essay ;  among  them  ranks 

DANCING. 

This  has  been  carried  on,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  (I  am  informed)  as  in  some 
previous  years.  The  "snn  dance"  in  a  modified  form  was  held  this  year,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  miserable  failure.  The  exi>ected  supplies  from  the  agency  were  not  forth- 
coming ;  the  result  was  a  curtailment  of  the  whole  performance,  with  the  promise  that 
tills  was  the  last  "snn  dance"  that  would  be  attempted  here. 
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A  word  mi^bt  also  be  said  relative  to  polygamy,  whicb  still  prevails  to  some  extent 
the  more  eDligbteued  among  them  discountenance  the  practice,  and  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  their  own  sense  of  wrong  will  gradually  work  iU  downfall.  With 
the  example  of  a  so-called  Christian  community  favoring  its  practice  (unsupprt^ssed  by 
the  power  of  the  general  government)  it  ill  becomes  any  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a 
semi-civilized  class  just  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  barbarism.  Looking  at  the  **  In- 
dian question"  from  a  standpoint  quite  near,  living  among  them,  and  seeing  them  in 
their  daily  walk,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  while  there  are  many  things  to  condemn, 
still  there  are  many  thin^  to  commend.  Their  patience,  courage,  honesty,  good- 
nature, and  ease  with  which  they  can  bo  guided,  commend  them  especially  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  government;  and  as  they  can  be  fed,  educated,  and  civilized  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  exterminated,  there  are  two  powerful  factors  engaged  in  their  im- 
provement, viz,  humanity  and  economy. 

One  further  subject  I  would  respectfully  call.to  the  attention  of  the  department, 
and  close  this  long,  and  perhaps  prolix,  report.  The  duties,  responsibilities,  and  cares 
of  Indian  agents  are  slightly  understood  outside  of  the  circle  in  which  they  revolve. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  isolated  from  home,  and  all  its  pleasures  and 
comforts,  from  all  they  hold  most  dear;  that  they  are  charged  frequently  with  the 
most  delicate  and  onerous  responsibilities;  that  upon  their  action  peace  or  war  may 
result,  and  that  upon  them,  more  than  upon  any  other  class,  depends  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  question  of  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  race,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  measure  of  true  economy  that  their  services  should  meet  with  a  corresponding  re- 
ward. Like  all  men  holding  responsible  positions,  they  are  human ;  they  may  and 
will  at  times  err.  and  the  rules  that  in  many  cases  would  be  applied  to  others  will  fail 
with  them,  and  they  cannot  always  perhaps  be  justly  judged  as  other  men  may  be. 
Compelled  to  act  at  once,  and  often  judge,  court,  and  jury  combined,  deciding  often 
against  the  white  settler,  s(iuatter,  or  wood- chopper,  they  are  censured,  in  no  small 
degree,  because  they  thus  decide.  I  think  I  may  stat-e  without  any  contradiction,  by 
any  one  qualified  to  judge,  that  an  Indian  agent  who  seeks  to  know  and  perform  his 
duty  will  find  but  few  waking  hours  when  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  consider  in 
what  manner  he  can  best  perform  the  duties  with  which  he  is  charged.  His  work  is 
never  done ;  be  it  midday  or  midnight,  like  the  faithful  soldier  camped  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  he  must  always  be  ready  for  action  ;  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  favorable  movement;  equally  ready  to  repress  any  attempt  at  violence  or  insubor- 
dination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.   PARKHURST, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pink  Ridob  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1,  1881. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  past  twelve 
mouths,  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  circular  letter.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
July  1, 1S81. 

THE  INDIANS. 

There  have  been  carried  on  the  rolls  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  an  average 
of  7,200  Indians  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  band,  with  them  being  a  few  of  the  Wazaza 
Sioux.  Our  number  wa^j  sUi?htly  increased  in  the  spring  by  the  arrival  of  about  60 
of  the  Northern  Sioux,  from  Sitting  Bull's  hostiles,  but  these  were  at  once  absorbed 
by  the  agency  Indians,  one  or  two  of  them  becoming  policemen  and  others  freighters, 
so  that  their  advt^nt,  in  a  decidedly  raggi^d  and  starved  condition,  produced  no  other 
effect  on  our  people  except  to  impress  on  the  agency  Indian  the  fact  that  the  norths 
to  them  in  past  years  attractive  lis  Iho  home  of  the  butfalo,  had  ceased  to  be  a  desir- 
able region  for  a  prolonged  snjourn  of  the  red  man. 

These  are  now  in  the  northern  camp  tif  the  surrendered  ho.stiles  at  Standing  Rock 
agency,  several  hundred  of  the  Ogaliillas  who  in  the  past  have  strayed  away  (hardly 
yke  lost  sheep)  who  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  people  here,  having  come  t^  the 
conclusion,  from  force  of  circumstances,  that  the  Great  Father's  long-horned  Texas 
beef  is  somewhat  more  desirable  than  the  fast-disappearing  buffalo  or  the  north,  es- 
pecially where  the  latter  has  to  be  s<»aghl  afrer  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line, 
with  the  chances  of  finding  a  few  United  States  cavalry  thrown  in.  These  rene- 
gades I  wcHild  n»coinmend  the  transfer  of,  as  their  presence  here  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  agency. 

THE  northern  CHEYENNES. 

The  proposed  retransfer  of  these  people  from  their  present  abiding  place  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapnho  Agency,  I  do  not  look  upon  with  the  anticipation  that  it  will 
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in  any  way  add  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  this  agency  has  eiyoyed  for  the 
past  three  years.  My  past  experience  with  the  above-named  Indians  has  been  that 
they  are  vicious,  turbulent,  and  insubordinate,  as  compared  with  the  Sioux.  In  for- 
mer years  when  there  was  oft«n  threatened  trouble  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  it  arose 
generally  with  these  Cheyennes,  who  were  attached  to  the  agency.  They  do  not  sub- 
mit to  agency  discipline  and  i:e8traint,  and  from  their  record  in  the  Indian  Territory 
since  their  removal  there  in  1877  I  should  judge  that  they  have  not  changed  much  in 
this  respect.  Still,  with  the  efficient  police  system  how  in  operation  here,  and  the  good 
example  set  by  the  Ogalallas,  they  will  without  doubt  realize  the  fact  that  they  must 
alter  their  old  habits  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  Ogalallas  themselves  have  during  the  past  year  progressed  in  the  same  ratio 
as  for  the  two  previous  years  of  their  residence  at  this  agency.  They  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing the  white  man's  way  of  living,  in  the  way  of  clothing,  manner  of  preparing  food, 
Ac,  and  the  expending  of  their  earnings  in  more  useful  articles,  such  as  spring 
wagons,  furniture,  &c.,  instead  of  beads  and  trinkets. 

They  have  become  reconciled,  as  a  people,  to  the  discipline  of  the  Indian  police, 
which  was  to  them  at  first  very  obnoxious.  They  appear  to  realize  that  advance  in 
civilization  must  be  associated  with  a  legal  protection  of  life  and  property  by  individ- 
nals  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  power  to  so  jprotect 
them  has  been  intrusted  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  agency  for  the  past  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  years 
than  anything  else.  Admit  that  the  Indian  is  brutal  in  many  ways  and  low  in  the 
evolutionary  scale  as  a  human  being,  but  he  is  endowed  with  reasoning  powers,  and 
a  conscience  to  a  certain  degree,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  trust  and  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  him  here,  in  placing  the  con- 
trolling and  restraining  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  police  as  Indians,  and  the 
entire  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  of  the  white  man's  soldiers,  whose 
presence  appears  to  be  a  constant  reminder  that  the  Great  Father,  and  the  agent  who 
represents  him,  are  afraid  to  trust  him. 

The  abandonment  of  Camp  Sheridan,  Nebraska,  located  nineteen  miles  from  here, 
last  spring,  thus  leaving  us  with  no  troops  nearer  than  sixty-three  miles  away  at  Fort 
Robinson,  has  thus  far  resulted  in  no  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  agency,  or  the 
neighboring  country,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  stockmen  and  others,  who  as  usual 
prognosticated  Indian  raids,  outbreaks,  &c.  For  the  past  year,  no  crime  has  been 
committed  on  the  reserve,  or  disturbance  created.  No  stockman  or  settler  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Nebraska  or  the  Black  Hills  can  claim  to  have  lost  a  head  of 
stock,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  many  stray  animals  belonging  to  the  stockmen  have 
been  picked  up  on  the  Indians^  land  and  returned  to  the  rightfiu  owners  by  the  Indian 
police  and  individual  Indians. 

During  the  past  winter,  more  or  less  trouble  was  created  by  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  whisky  ranches  established  just  over  the  Nebraska  line, 
two  miles  from  the  agency,  but  the  temporary  establishing  of  two  sub-stations  for  the 
police  on  the  line,  and  a  regular  patrol  of  the  same,  resulted  in  the  locking  up  of  the 
offenders  in  the  agency  guard-house  for  several  days  at  a  time ;  and  a  prompt  removal 
from  the  reserve  of  all  white  men  found  frequenting  these  ranches,  very  soon  put  a 
stop  to  one  of  the  principal  curses  arising  from  the  association  of  the  Indian  witli  the 
unprincipled  class  of  whites  too  frequently  to  bo  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions. To  thoroughly  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  Sioux  country  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter.  It  is  true  the  severe  laws  enacted  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  this 
trafific  should  apparently  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  noble  red  men 
aa  a  people  evince  a  remarkably  natural  taste  for  the  article,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  rhey  should  shield  the  person  who  may  attempt  to  supply  them.  This  taste  and 
desire  for  liquor  appears  not  alone  among  the  common  Indians ;  it  is  not  unwelcome 
to  even  Red  Cloud  (whom  an  editor  of  one  of  the  philauthropical  journals  East 
recentlv  very  gushingly  termed  "  the  grand  old  chieftain  "),  for  excessive  use  of  the 
fluid  which  exhilarates  and  at  the  same  time  intoxicates  has  had  much  to  do  with 
•eliminating  what  grandeur  formerly  existed  in  this  ludian,  and  has  resulted  in  his 
downfall  among  his  people. 

There  has  been  the  usual  attempt  made  during  the  spring  to  cause  discontent 
among  the  Indians  and  distrust  in  the  department  by  the  use  of  trumped-up  charges 
of  stealing,  &c.,  by  the  agent  and  his  employes,  emanating  from  a  few  ex-traders  and 
squaw  men ;  but  owing  to  what  I  should  judge  to  be  a  recent  and  wise  policy  adopted 
by  your  office,  in  referring  the  same  to  the  agent  for  investigation,  and  thus  affording 
him  an  opportunity  as  an  official  of  the  government  to  defend  himself,  (in  place  of  the 
system  in  vogue  formerly,  of  subjecting  him  to  a  star-chamber  investigation,  with  the 
attendant  newspaper  notoriety,  presumably  on  the  theory  that  Indian  agents  are 
j^uilty  until  proven  innocent),  the  disturbance  was  short-liVed. 

HOUSE-BUILDING. 

The  construction  of  permanent  abodes  by  the  Indians  has  progressed  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily,  as  many  inducements  have  been  offered  them  to  engage  in  this  most 
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promising  advancement  toward  final  civilization,  interfering  as  it  does  with  tlieir  mi- 
grating tendencies  and  investing  their  earnings  in  a  kind  of  property  that  they  can- 
not easily  move  off,  and  once  having  eiijoyed  the  comfort  of  will  be  loath  to  forsake. 
The  houses  have  been  supplied  with  a  good  cooking  stove  each,  crockery,  and  various 
housekeeping  articles.  The  tiiree  hundred  cooking  stoves  supplied  by  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  were  excellent  in  both  manumcture  and  material,  but  are  now 
all  in  use,  and  there  are  at  present  several  houses  uusupplied.  The  exceedingly 
severe  weather  of  last  winter,  with  the  suffering  endured  among  those  living  in  the 
canvas  lodges,  has  very  much  stimulated  the  erection  of  houses. 

The  Indians  naturally  at  first  located  their  houses  in  small  villages,  after  their  cus- 
tom of  erecting  their  lodges,  but  by  degrees  the  enterprising  ones,  who  are  of  course 
the  house-builders,  discover  that  by  living  in  villages  they  have  to  care  for  the  worth- 
less and  indolent  who  pass  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  so  that  now  the  owners 
are  scattering  out,  and  the  creek  bottoms  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  firom  the  agency 
are  dotted  with  substantial  log  houses  where  two  years  ago  none  were  to  be  seen. 
Where  a  modest  little  house  ot  one  room  formerly  satisfied  the  owner,  the  m^ority 
now  aspire  to  structures  of  two  or  three  rooms,  so  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  heating  as  well  as  cooking  stoves. 

Another  and  not  insignificant  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of  stoves  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trees  in  the  valleys,  consisting  of  ash,  cottonwood,  box  elder,  and  hack- 
berry,  as  an  open  fire  in  a  lodge  precludes  to  a  great  extent  the  use  of  pine  on  account 
of  smoke,  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  other  woods  ;  but  now  thepine^ 
which  should  be  the  proper  fuel  of  the  country,  is  burned  in  the  stoves. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  cows  and  bulls  furnished  these  Indians  during  the  two  preceding  years,  num- 
bering 1,500,  for  breeding  purposes,  have  been  well  cared  for  and  have  increased 
numerically  to  a  very  promising  extent.  The  loss  on  the  original  stock  was  small, 
notwithstandiujg^  the  severe  weather  of  the  past  winter,  where  the  loss  on  some  of  the 
private  ranges  in  the  vicinity  eqnaled  fully  from  25  to  75  per  cent.  The  experiment 
of  making  these  people  civilized  and  probably  eventually  self-supporting  as  stock- 
raisers  does  not  disappoint  my  anticipations  of  two  years  ago  and  promises  more  prac- 
tically than  any  other  means  for  various  reasons.  For  considering  the  Indians  as  a 
people,  and  their  past  life  for  generations,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  take 
kindly  to  a  life  of  toil  requiring  manual  labor  as  is  required  in  an  agriculturist ;  hav- 
ing had  more  or  less  experience  as  stock-raisers  in  herding  and  breeding  their  vast 
herds  of  ponies,  it  would  seem  but  common  sense  to  continue  them  in  this  path  with 
domestic  cattle. 

AGRICULTURE. 

After  practical  experience  and  observation  in  this  region  for  several  years,  I  cannot 
but  consider  that  any  attempt  to  make  these  people  seu-snpporting,  even  to  a  limited 
degree,  as  farmers,  must  necessarily  be  but  a  waste  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  for  the^ 
simple  reason  that  this  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  principally  on  account  of  lack 
of  rainfall  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  hot  scorching  winds  that  prevail  during  the 
summer  months.  The  lack  of  rainfall  is  due  to  the  peculiar  meteorological  condition 
of  things  that  have  probably  existed  in  this  region  for  ages,  and  may  for  ages  to  come. 
The  moist  currents  of  air  passing  in  the  upper  regions  from  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
and  its  tributaries  of  this  district  have  their  temperature  increased  by  constant  radi- 
ation of  heat  from  the  earth,  and  their  capacity  for  moisture  being  thus  augmented,  so 
that  the  rain  which  should  descend  here,  does  not  until  the  high  peaks  and  ridges- 
of  the  Black  Hills,  Big  Horn,  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  are  reached,  where  the 
air  becomes  chilled  and  the  rain  drops.  From  thence  the  moisture  travels  back  to  the 
Missouri  through  the  creeks  and  tributaries  heading  in  the  above-mentioned  regions. 
There  being  very  little  moisture  in  the  ground,  the  neat  absorbed  from  the  sun's  rays 
in  summer,  instead  of  passing  ofi:'  as  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  goes  off  as  active  radi- 
ated heat ;  thus  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  vice  versa. 

Irrigation,  except  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  I  do  not  consider  feasible.  The 
creek  bottoms  are  narrow  aud  the  upper  benches,  which  take  in  the  bulk  of  the  land, 
are,  as  a  rule,  too  much  elevated  above  the  water  to  render  extensive  irrigation  prac- 
ticable; and  even  if  this  was  not  au  objection,  the  creeks,  which  are  on  an  average 
twelve  miles  apart,  supply  too  small  and  uncertain  an  amount  of  water  to  supply  ex- 
tensive ditches.  Land  which  requires  irrigation  to  make  it  cultivatable  is  hardly  the 
land  which  we  should  select  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  men  self-supporting  as 
agriculturists,  to  whom  manual  labor  is  both  distasteful  and  a  thing  to  them  person- 
ally unknown. 

The  fact  is,  that  by  degrees  the  white  man  has  taken  from  the  Sioux  pretty  much 
all  the  land  that  can  be  considered  arable.  When  these  people  gave  up  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  Biff  Horn,  they  lost  the  garden  spots  of  the  reserve,  and  it  is  now  rather 
late  in  the  day  ror  the  white  man,  after  depriving  them  of  all  the  valuable  portion  of 
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their  country,  to  become  clamorous  tliat  the  lazy  heathen  should  work  and  become 
producers  and  support  themselves.  White  men  well  trained  in  farming,  have  tried 
to  till  the  soil  in  this  vicinity  in  Northern  Nebraska  and  have  lost  all  the  money  in- 
vested, and  have  not  produced  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed.  I  can  confidently  venture 
to  state  that,  if  the  experiment  were  tried  of  placing  7,000  white  people  on  this  land, 
with  seed,  agricultural  implements,  and  one  year's  subsistence,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  would  die  of  starvation,  if  they  had  to  depend  on  their  crops  for  their  sustenancis. 

In  support  of  the  above,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  1876.  On  page  333  of  said  report  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing extract  contained  in  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Sioux  Commission  from  Hon. 
J.  Q.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs : 

The  Premdent  is  stronglv  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  agreement  which  shall  be  best  calcnlated 
to  enable  the  Indians  to  become  self-supporting  is  one  which  shall  provide  for  their  removal  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  to  t^e  Indian  Territory,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  now  sur- 
round the  "  Slonx  problem  "  can  bo  boat  reached  by  snoh  removal.  Their  main  dependence  for  sup- 
port must  ultimately  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  for  this  purpose  their  own  country  is  utterly 
onaoited.  * 

On  page  337  will  be  found  the  following,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Sioux  Com- 
mission after  having  visited  this  region : 

From  the  information  received,  the  commission  believe  that  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  made  self  snp- 
porting  as  speedily  as  iK)ssib1e  they  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable.  We  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  can,  for  the  present,  find  homes  on 
the  Missouri  Biver,  but  we  do  not  behove  that  they  will  ever  become  a  self-sustaining  people  there. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  at  this  time  to  move  the  large  proportion  of  the  Sioux  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  valuable  country  upon  which  the  In- 
dians  can  be  locat^  and  that  this  country  has  been  set  apart  by  the  most  solemn  guarantees  as  the 
fature  home  of  the  Indians,  that  to  open  any  portion  of  tnis  territorv  to  white  settlers  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  nation's  plighted  faith,  and  that  here  the  Indians  can  oecome  a  self-supporting  people, 
we  beUeve  that  it  is  just  and  humane  to  remove  to  this  Territory  from  time  to  time  boaies  of  Qie  Sioux 
who  are  ready  and  prepared  to  hve  by  labor. 

From  page  349  I  quote  still  further  from  the  report  of  the  commission: 

Inasmaoh  as  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Sionx  Indians  does  not  possess  lands  on  which  they 
can  ever  expect  to  become  self-supporting,  we  would  respectfully  recommend,  providing  these  people 
decide  after  they  get  home  to  move  down,  that  steps  be  taken,  at  as  early  a  date  as  pomible,  looking 
toward  the  removal  of  those  Indians  represented  by  this  delegation  to  the  Indian  Territory,  believing 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  Indians  require  their  being  placed  where  they  may 
be  able  to  support  themselves. 

Admitting  that  the  above  is  susceptible  of  proof,  the  date  at  which  these  Indians 
may  be  hoped  to  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  United  States  does  not  reside  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  for  this  "poor  Lo"  is  certainly  not  to  blame,  for  in  the  Indian, 
unlike  his  favored  white  brother,  who  can  adapt  himself  to  any  country  or  clime,  love 
of  locality  and  the  home  of  his  fathers  is  strongly  marked.  The  Indian  has  not  the 
same  reasoning  powers  as  the  white  man,  for  sound  reasoning,  although  a  human  attri- 
bute, is  still  a  matter  of  development,  and  what  has  there  been  in  the  past  life  of  the 
aborigine  to  develop  this  power?  Comparatively  nothing.  His  tastes  and  wants 
were  simple,  and  easily  supplied  from  the  game  that  was  found  around  him  in  abun- 
dance^ and  when  the  scarcity  of  this  means  of  living  forced  him  to  resort  to  the  agency 
life,  his  wants  were  supplied  with  even  less  strain  on  his  mental  faculties  than  formerly, 
and  he  is  still  being  fed  and  cared  for,  so  that  such  reasoning  as  he  possesses  does  not 
tell  him  that  the  time  may  come  that  he  may  have  to  help  x>rovide  for  himself. 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  among  our  promising  young  men  a  dim  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  land  that  supplied  them  amply  with  game  cannot  supply  them  with 
sustenance  in  the  agricultural  way,  and  the  time  will  come  when,  fiilly  realizing  this 
fact,  and  also  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  in  which  they  must  do  for  themselves, 
they  will  be  willing  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  in  a  region  that  may  not  be  quite 
as  acceptable  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  old  li^.  When  the  time  comes 
that  necessity  will  require  these  Indians  to  work,  they  will  do  so.  there  is  no  doubt, 
judging  from  the  working  force  that  has  been  developed  among  tne  younger  portion 
of  tnis  agency  duriug  the  past  two  years;  for  they  do  their  work  well.  In  grading 
roads,  ditch  digging,  wood  sawing,  and  manual  labor  generally  they  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  this  season  have  kept  forty  mowing  machines  in  good  use,  and  put  up 
a  large  amount  of  hay  for  their  freighting  animals  during  the  winter. 

INDIAN  FRBIOHTINQ. 

The  introduction  of  this  enterprise  with  that  of  the  Indian  police  system  by  the 
last  administration  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Indian,  and  has  done 
much  to  facilitate  the  solving  of  the  Sioux  question.  There  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business  during  the  year  three  hundred  wagons  furnished  the  Indians  by  the  de- 
partment, a;id  one  hundred  private  wagons,  making  four  hundred  in  all,  with  four 
ponies  to  each  wagon,  driven  by  Indians.  The  amount  of  supplies  hauled  was  2,069, 100 
ponnda ;  distance  transported,  200  miles,  and  amount  earned  for  same  and  paid  in  stand - 
aid  silver,  $41,3^.    The  supplies  have  oefin  handled  with  care,  and  have  neither  been 
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ost  or  tampered  with.  As  the  drivers  change  frequently,  there  has  been  given  employ- 
ment to  seven  or  eight  hundred  young  Indians,  many  who  can  boast  of  having  been 
warriors  in  the  Custer  campaign  of  1876,  and  probably  would  have  been  troublesome 
since  then  had  they  been  ^iven  nothing  to  do,  in  keeping  with  the  old  adage  that 
"idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  To  supply  these  wagons  during  the  season,  over 
3,000  animals  are  necessary,  so  that  war  ponies  are  scarce,  they  having,  like  their 
owners,  settled  down  into  domestic  life. 

In  this  connection  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  Jackson  freight  wagon, 
manufactured  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  which  has  lately  been  supplied  by  your  depart- 
ment, on  account  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  axle,  which  is  provided  with  a  patent 
iron  truss  rod.  Fifty  of  these  wagons  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  a  year,  over 
rough  roads,  and  so  far  not  an  axle  has  been  broken. 

The  money  earned  by  these  Indians,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  white  contractors,  and  out  of  the  country,  has  kept  the  Indians  employed 
and  contented,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase  many  articles  for  their  houses  and 
domestic  comfort. 

The  apparently  extra  cost  of  feeding  these  Indians  on  account  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  quiet  and  freedom  from  disturbance  that 
this  reserve  has  en^ioyed  (we  should  never  forget  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  to 
fight  the  noble  red  man),  and  the  saving  in  supplies,  which  during  the  year  has 
amounted  to  more  money  value  than  the  cost  of  the  transportation,  by  reason  that  it  has 
accustomed  the  Indian  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  white  man,  with  which  comes 
general  saving,  and  caution  in  the  care  of  property. 

SAVING  OP  SUPPLIES. 

From  the  accompanying  tabular  statement  it  appears  that  this  agency,  on  a  basis 
of  7,202  Indians,  was  entitled  under  the  treaty  to  $374,116.05  worth  of  subsistence  (at 
the  prices  paid  for  supplies  for  the  year,  transportation  added).  There  was  furnished 
by  your  department  1^50,946.66  worth,  and  there  was  actually  issued  to  the  Indians 
$300,624.38  worth,  thus  showing  a  saving  in  what  they  were  entitled  to  of  $73,491.67 
and  an  actual  saving  by  the  agency  in  the  issuing  of  the  supplies  of  $50,322.28. 
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Notwithstanding  tins  |2n*cat  saving,  thesn  Indians  do  not  complain  of  short  rations. 
For  the  past  two  years  theie  has  heen  no  tiino  that  there  wa«  a  lack  of  any  article  for 
issue,  and  considering  this  fact,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  happy  and  contented 
where  in  fonner  years  they  were  the  contrary,  when,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  for 
weeks  at  a  time  their  store-houses  were  empty,  with  the  exception  of  com,  baking- 
soda,  and  soai*.  The  matter  of  food  has  a  peculiar  physio-psychological  bearing  on 
the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  man.  There  is  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  heart  and  stomach,  and  a  feeling  of  vacancy  in  the  latter  is  very  apt  to  result  in 
a  bad  feeling  in  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  scarcity  of  rations  has 
had  mn^h  to  do  with  causing  a  bad-hearted  condition  in  ^'poor  ho"  and  subsequent 
trouble.  A  well-filled  commissary,  with  a  regular  issue  of  rations,  has  a  wonderfully 
quieting  affect  on  the  nerves  of  aborigines. 

THE  8UPPLIE8. 

The  supplies^  both  annuity  and  «ubsistence,  have  been  excellent  in  quality  and 
ample  in  quantity,  and  purchased  at  a  price  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
Army.  The  cooking-stoves  were  a  great  improvement  on  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  were  too  light  in  construction  to  stand  the  pitch  pine  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  the  metAl.  The  extensive  use  of  stoves  is  to  be  encouraged  among  the 
Indians  ae  civilizing  in  effect  and  saving  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  winter  four  day  schools  were  erected  in  the  villages,  which  are  good, 
substantial  buildings,  affording  a  school  room  20  by  30  feet,  and  three  rooms  for  resi- 
dence for  teacher.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers  adapted  for  the  work 
but  three  of  the  schools  nave  been  occupied  up  to  date,  but  the  result  thus  far  has 
been  gratifying,  so  much  so  that,  authority  having  been  granted  me,  I  shall  cause  to 
be  erected  two  more  schools  after  the  same  plan.  The  attendance  has  been  large  and 
is  constantly  on  the  increase,  many  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  even  evincing  strong 
desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  language  and  his  ways. 

It  will  be  principally  through  schools,  industrial  and  common,  that  we  may  hope  to 
practically  open  the  way  for  civilization.  It  is  with  the  young  generation  that  we 
must  labor.  To  endeavor  to  civilize  the  Indian  who  has  passed  his  prime  and  whose 
nature  has  been  moulded  in  the  old-time  ways  of  his  peopls.  on  the  war-path  and 
chase,  is  both  against  reason  and  experience.  The  rule  holds  thus  with  the  Caucasian, 
then  why  expect  the  Indian  to  be  an  exception?  Eventually  there  will  be  erects 
here  a  boarding-school  by  the  department,  and  from  this  institution  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  mncn  good  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  permanent  education. 

CHURCH  AND  MI88IONART  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  the  Episcopal  Church,  under  whose  jurisdiction,  spiritually  and 
morally,  this  agency  is  placed,  completed  a  good  church  and  mission  building,  and 
missionary  work  succeeded  to  a  surprising  degree  considering  the  small  amount  of  at- 
tention the  Ogalallas  have  received  in  the  past  in  this  direction ;  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  for  some  reason  the  work  has  been  suspended,  there  being  no  resident  missionary 
here  at  present.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  missionary  care  of  these  Indians 
will  soon  be  resumed. 

TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

There  has  been  constructed  by  Indian  labor  during  the  year  108  miles  of  telegraph 
line,  which,  added  to  the'iO  miles  constructed  the  previous  year,  gives  this  agency  128 
miles  of  line,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Indian  service,  reaching  from  a  point  35 
miles  this  side  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  to  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  63  miles  west, 
where  it  connects  with  the  through  line  from  the  Union  Paciftc.  On  this  latter  sec- 
tion of  the  line  valuable  aid  was  given  by  the  military  in  supplying  the  poles.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  telegraphic  connection. 

MEDICINE.  ^ 

The  Indians  are  rapidly  abandoning  their  native  medicine  men  and  adopting  the 
white  man's  treatment.  The  present  physician,  who  has  had  former  extensive  expe- 
rience with  Indians  and  their  ailments,  has  during  the  short  time  he  has  been  here 
built  up  an  extensive  practice,  and  is  evidently  gaining  their  confidence. 

THE  CHIEFS. 

The  old  chiefs,  relics  of  a  system  that  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Oj^alallas,  are  as  antagonistic  as  ever  to  all  innovations  and  improvement,  their 
promiaes  and  protestations  as  usually  made  in  Washington  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. But,  with  the  death  of  the  neighboring  chief  Spotted  Tail,  and  the  depos- 
ing of  Red  Cloud  at  this  ageiicy,  their  iniiueuce  for  good  or  evil  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

4  IND 
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THE  POLICE. 

Of  tlie  police  and  the  work  performed  by  them  I  would  refer  you  to  my  recent  special 
report,  merely  remarking  here  that  a  thorough  support  of  themselves  and  the  good 
labor  they  are  engaged  in  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  agency.  I  could 
not  expect  or  ask  more  from  them  than  they  have  done. 

AGENCY  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  has  been  constructed  at  the  agency  one  building  for  the  nse  of  the  police,  con- 
taining mess-room,  kitchen,  and  dormitory.  Here  the  police  and  Indian  laborers  are 
furnished  their  meals  three  times  a  day  at  regular  hours ;  this  arrangement  is  civiliz- 
ing in  its  effect,  teaching  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  at  table  and  the  benefit  of 
properly  prepared  food.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouse  has  been  increased 
500,000  pounds  by  the  constru<?tion  of  shed  additions.  This  improvement  was  very 
necessary  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  annually  stored  and  handled  at  this 
agency  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  supplies.  One  of  the  old  agency  buildings,  which  has 
heretofore  been  incomplete,  has  been  converted  into  a  8t<»rehouse  for  tools,  building 
and  shop  materials,  &c.«  and  placed  under  charge  of  the  master  of  transportation, 
thus  entirely  separating  the  commissary  from  other  supplies,  which  is  essential  for  the 
proper  car©  and  accountability  of  property.  • 

A  water-works  has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a  17,000-gallon  tank,  supported 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground  on  trestle-work^  and  surmounted  by  a  windmill.  From 
this,  water  is  distributed  to  the  diflerent  buildings  through  1,600  feet  of  water-main, 
thus  afibrding  an  ample  supply  of  water  as  a  protection  against  fire  and  for  domestic 
pui*po8es. 

Last  of  all,  there  has  been  erected  on  the  agency  grounds  the  post  flagstaff  from  the 
abandoned  Camp  Sheridan,  Nebr.,  and  from  this  daily  floats  the  flag  of  the  Great 
Father,  w]iich  it  is  hoped  guarantees  by  its  mingled  colors  protection  to  the  red  and 
white  alike. 

In  closing  my  third  annual  report,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  universal  courtesy  and 
assistance  extended  to  us  by  the  military  and  neighboring  stockmen,  with  whom  we 
have  had  the  most  amicable  relations.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  very  mnch  is  due  to 
the  migority  of  the  employ^  for  the  faithful  manner  m  which  they  have  performed  their 
arduous  duties,  I  can  but  return  to  them  my  thanks,  hoping  that  with  their  assistance 
affairs  may  pix>gress  as  well  during  the  present  as  tney  have  during  the  past  year. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  kind  support  to  myself,  and  assistance  afforded  the 
Indians  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  condition, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  embraced  in  circular,  dated  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  July  1,  1881,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  annual  report  of  this  agency.  The 
year  past  has  been  one  of  general  quietude.  The  bands  embraced  in  this  reservation 
have  generally  observed  their  treaty  stipulations  and  have  entertained  feelings  of 
greatest  respect  and  sincerest  friendship,  both  toward  the  government  and  the  whites 
generally. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  people  have  made  less  progress  in  the  way  of  civilization 
and  self-support  than  was  expected  of  them.  The  absence  of  institutions  of  learning, 
and  the  great  ignorance  of  the  means  necessary  to  be  applied  from  their  own  mental 
and  physical  resources  (being  slow  to  learn),  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  almost 
universal  barrenness  of  the  soil  affords  but  little  hope  of  their  becoming  self-support- 
ing at  an  early  dat«.  They  have  sowed  and  planted,  it  is  true  (in  a  small  way),  but 
the  result  is  ever  discouraging  to  them.  The  past  winter,  which  is  distinguished  from 
all  preceding  ones  as  the  longest  and  most  severe  ever  known  to  them,  was  most  dis- 
astrous. Their  cattle  and  ponies  perished  by  hundreds,  and  the  constant  and  deep 
finows  prevent<ed  those  living  remote  from  the  timber  cafions  from  obtaining  at  times 
fuel  sufficient  to  cook  their  provisions  and  keep  themselves  warm.  Their  sufferings 
were  very  great,  and  while  they  complained  of  the  cold,  they  fnUy  appreciated  the  good- 
ness of  tne  government  in  providing  for  them. 

condition  of  THE  INDIANS. 

The  lesson  of  fhigallty  is  learned  most  slowly,  and  *'  to  lay  up  for  a  wet  day''  is  an  un- 
known adage  to  their  vocabulary.  Their  habits  and  customs  do  not  undergo  changes 
(as  in  the  case  of  more  enlightened  people)  for  the  better.    To-day  they  may  be  pos- 
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sessed  of  abundance,  to-morrow  wanting  in  everything.  They  never  give  grudgingly; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  profligate  with  their  possessions,  trusting  rather  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  to  Providence  and  their  own  exertions  for  reimbursement.  They  do  not 
realize  or  appreciate  the  munificence  and  generosity  of  the  government  as  they  should, 
and  their  education  in  these  things  can  only  be  effected  by  throwing  them  more  upon 
their  own  resources. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
some  wholesome  changes  in  their  general  treatment.  The  government  has  snnplied 
all  necessary  wants  looking  toward  their  final  acquisition  of  wealth  and  indepenaeuce. 
The  wagons  and  harness  supplied  and  estimated  for  the  coming  year  are  ample  not  only 
for  their  private  uses,  but  for  the  trausportatiou  of  all  the  supplies  sent  to  them  as  an- 
nuities. After  having  so  supplied  them,  they  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
care  of  such  property  not  only  devolves  upon  them,  but  that  all  repairs  necessary  to 

? reserve  the  implements  given  to  them  should  be  made  at  their  own  cost  and  expeuse. 
'he  policy  heretofore  adopted  by  my  predecessors,  and  which  seems  to  have  become 
unalterable  custom  and  law,  of  doing  everything  for  them  without  consideration,  in 
my  Judgment  is  not  an  onward  movement  toward  civilization  and  self-dependence. 
Reward  of  industry  and  value  of  money  can  only  be  taught  them  by  convincing  them 
"that  something  is  never  obtained  for  nothing.*^  When  they  are  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  to  meet  the  expense  of  repairs  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry 
and  earnings,  when  this  first  lesson  in  care  and  attention  is  taught  them,  yon  may 
look  for  (slow  though  it  be,  but  steady)  improvement  in  their  condition,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  until  then. 

In  many  respects  the  heathenish  and  barbarous  customs  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed among  them  are  gradually  dying  out.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these 
changes  is  that  of  their  manner  of  mourning  for  their  dead.  When  I  aBSumed  charge, 
the  appearance  of  a  nude  Indian  (their  mourning  weeds)  seemed  an  admonition  to 
all  white  persons*  to  betake  themselves  to  cover,  and  get  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  grief-stricken  as  possible.  When  the  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  upon  any  of 
their  households  they  feel  that  the  departed  spirit  cannot  go  through  the  "  dark  val- 
ley "t-o  the  "happy  hunting  grounds"  without  an  accompanying  spirit,  and  none 
seems  so  desirable  as  that  ofsome  white  person,  and  the  truest  and  best  friend  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  This  custom  within  a  year  past  has  been  greatly  modified,  so 
much  so  that  the  nude  mourner  is  no  longer  regarded  with  terror.  Of  course  they  do 
not  mourn  as  the  whites,  but  are  by  association,  in  a  very  slow  way,  gradually  assimi- 
lating themselves  to  the  customs  of  their  white  brethren.  • 

THEIR  HABITS. 

In  this  particular,  as  in  the  remarks  upon  their  condition,  no  great  deal  can  be 
said  of  any  rapid  civilizing  change.  Nevertheless,  their  association  with  the  whites, 
and  the  struggle  to  imitate,  give  promise  of  improvement  in  their  habits.  Their 
restless  natures  and  their  roving  and  migratory  instincts  and  inclinations  are  not 
easily  curbed,  and  I  find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  confine  them  to  their  homeH.  The 
interchange  of  visits  to  their  relatives,  far  and  near,  is  a  custom  so  long  established, 
that,  in  a  country  like  ours  where  agricultural  pursuit*  cannot  be  engaged  in  pros- 
perously (affording  but  a  poor  chance  of  their  becoming  self-supporting),  it  is  not 
easily  broken  up.  Still  in  this  respect  I  think  I  can  see  an  improvement  over  years 
past.  Their  visits  are  generally  begging  expeditions.  They  usually  return  loaded 
down  with  gratuities,  and  their  friends  and  kindred  come  to  them  and  return  with 
fully  as  much  as  they  had  given  away.  To  be  explicit,  it  is  generally  a  **8wap,"  and 
one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  be  cheated. 

DISPOSITION  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

Within  the  past  year  the  disposition  of  these  Indians,  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  has 
changed  for  the  better.  When  I  assumed  charge,  the  discipline  was  so  lax  that  for  a 
long  while  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  could  be  educated  to  the  belief 
that  the  government  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  held  them  responsible  for  their 

general  deportment.  Spotted  -TaiVs  influence  over  them,  and  his  assumed  power  to 
o  and  act  as  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  agent, 
had  a  most  demoralizing  eflfect.  Oradnally  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
.of  the  government  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  gracefully,  though  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, yielded  to  the  moral  suasion  of  the  agent.  I  am  now  very  glad  to  report  a 
healthy  and  reasonable  state  of  '*  disposition  "among  them.  None  but  thoroughly 
reasonable  orders  are  issued  for  their  government,  and  their  prompt  and  satisfactory 
response  is  most  gratifying. 

PROORKSS. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year, 
bnt  little  can  be  said  either  to  their  credit  or  the  encouragement  of  the  government. 
With  all  the  facts  in  the  case  this  should  produce  little  or  no  disappointment.    The 
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present  location  of  their  agency  can  canse  none  other  than  keenest  regret.  Sitnated 
in  tbo  midst  of  barren  sand  hills,  distant  from  timber,  with  a  soil  almost  nniversally 
sterile  and  unfertile,  with  not  the  least  hope  of  their  ever  becoming  self-supporting 
by  their  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  iheiT  general  helplessness  in  almost 
everything  connected  with  their  advancement  in  civilization,  it  gives  but  little  hope 
of  chronicling  any  rapid  advancement  in  the  near  future. 

While  they  appreciate  the  value  of  money  (their  money)  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
cost  and  sacrifice  of  labor  that  produces  it,  and  this  they  will  never  learn  until  the 
government  shall  throw  them  more  upon  their  own  resources,  compelling  them,  after 
snpplving  them  with  everything  useful,  to  care  for  what  is  given,  and  preserve  these 
munincent  gifts  from  loss  and  destruction  at  their  own  cost  and  charges*  This  can 
be  done  and  should  be  done. 

PROPERTY. 

The  buildings  pertaining  to  the  agency  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  are  now 
in  good  condition.  Since  my  last  report  a  bam  40x120  feet,  12  teet  high,  has  been 
erected  from  native  lumber,  and  the  public  animals  were  well  sheltered  and  cared  for 
during  the  past  winter.  The  building,  however,  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  as  the  two  hoi-ses  and  twenty  mules  which  I  was  authorizea  to  purchase 
will  require  additional  stable  room.  This  will  be  given  them  so  soon  as  lumber  caa 
be  procured.  The  want  of  another  large  warehouse  is  daily  becoming  more  pressing. 
It  is  essential  to  shelter  goods  and  supplies  from  the  weather;  and  as  we  are  at  pres- 
ent situated  this  cannot  be  done.  I  am  now  building  temporary  sheds  to  protect  sup- 
plies, and  when  able  will  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  storeroom  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions, sufficient  for  the  future  wants  of  the  agency. 

The  old  worthless  tools  and  implements  which  were  here  when  I  took  possession  are 
gradually  being  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  condition  of  this  class  of  proj^erty  is 
now  far  superior  to  what  I  found  it.  Two  threshing-machines,  one  fanning-mill,  and 
one  reaper,  all  of  which  were  unadapted  to  the  wants  of  this  agency,  were  transferred 
by  me  to  the  superintendent  of  warehouses  at  Rosebud  Landing,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  These  articles  are  new,  but  of  no  practical  use  here. 
Having  no  storage  room  for  them,  the  exposure  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
would  soon  render  them  worthless. 

The  severe  winter  through  which  we  passed  made  serious  inroads  upon  our  herds  of 
work  cattle,  the  loss  being  50  out  of  163  head.  Being  fuU^  authorized^  I  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Indians  whereby  they  should  receive  the  remaining  113  head, 
with  yokes,  chains,  and  sixteen  wagons  in  lieu  of  277,128  pounds  beef  gross.  This 
agreement  I  consider  advantageous  to  the  government  in  many  respects,  chief  among 
which  are,  it  rid  the  agency  of  what  1  have  always  believed  a  doubtful  acquisition  to 
the  property,  and  it  also  gratified  the  longing  this  people  have  had  to  possess  the  cat- 
tle, and  which  they  were  led  to  believe  would  eventually  be  issued  to  them.  On  the 
whole  I  consider  the  property  at  this  agency  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Very  little  can  be  said  of  an  encouraging  character  on  this  subject.  The  well-nigh 
tot-al  failure  of  what  little  crops  were  attempted  to  be  raised  last  ^ear  has  had  a  most 
discouraging  influence  upon  our  Indians,  so  much  so,  that  but  little  efibrt  has  been 
made  the  present  season  to  cultivate  the  f^oil.  The  agency  farm  which  was  broken  up 
the  year  previous  was  given  to  them  to  divide  up  among  themselves,  to  be  tilled,  but 
although  they  promised  to  put  in  crops  the  soil  and  season  gave  so  slim  a  prospect  of 
reward,  they  abandoned  the  idea  altogether.  From  the  experience  of  last  year,  I 
concluded  it  far  better  to  attempt  nothing  on  the  land,  rather  than  take  the  risk  of 
squandering  the  money  of  the  government.  Excuse  me  for  so  often  referring  to  the 
matter,  but  this  country  will  not  in  our  day  become  an  agricultural  country.  Our 
Indians,  if  thrown  upou  their  own  resources  and  confined  to  this  reservation,  would 
soon  starve  to  death. 

.  STOCK  RAISING. 

On  June  30,  1879,  there  was  issued  to  this  people  500  native  cows  and  bulls,  and  one 
year  thereafter  they  received  1,000  American  cows  and  bulls,  thus  giving  them  a  fair 
start  in  raising  stock,  a  business  to  which  this  country  is  better  adapted  than  any- 
thing else.  To-day  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  these  cattle 
are  alive.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  decrease.  The  exceptional  cold  winter 
killed  hundreds,  and  I  may  add  they  ate  the  remainder. 

Indians  are  proverbially  impro\iaent,  and  althougb  they  put  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hay  to  carry  their  cattle  safely  througn  the  winter,  j^t  with  their  accustomed 
disregard  of  the  future,  they  fed  it  all  long  ere  the  cold  weather  set  in.  While  many 
.  are  excellent  stock  raiBers,  the  minority  of  the  people  require  to  be  more  advanced  in 
civilization  before  they  will  make  a  success  of  the  business. 
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PBBMAKENT  ABODES. 

The  number  of  Indian  honses,  has  materially  increased,  but  a  better  showing  would 
have  been  made  if  lumber  for  doors  and  roofing  could  have  been  furnished.  The  large 
mill  ordered  in  October  last  from  Chicago  reached  the  agenty  on  July  4,  being  delayed 
aperiod  of  ten  months.  This  delay  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  embarrassment  to  me, 
as  well  as  disheartening  to  the  Indiaus,  who  strongly  desire  to  erect  for  themselves 
permanent  abodes.  While  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  aid  them  in  their  laudable  pur- 
puses,  I  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  reason  of  the  vexatious  delay.  The  mill  is 
now  in  position,  and  so  soon  as  the  material  for  the  boarding  school  is  completed, 
will  commence  and  furnish  Indians  with  lumber  for  their  houses.  This  being  the  case, 
another  year  will  show  a  better  record  for  this  people,  who  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
seeming  negligence  in  this  respect  during  the  past  year. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF    SUPPLIES. 

The  Indians  continue  to  manifest  great  interest  in  the  hauling  of  supplies  from 
Rosebud  Landing  to  the  agency,  a  distauce  of  ninety-two  miles.  They  ])refer  this 
business  to  any  other  in  which  they  might  engage,  for  various  reasons.  While  it  is 
more  remunerative,  there  is  in  fact  fully  as  much  labor  connected  with  it  as  in  othor 
pursuits.  The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  those  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion are  manifold.  The  road  to  tne  landing  is  devoid  of  timber;  the  western  portion 
through  sand  hills;  the  eastern,  though  comparatively  level,  yet  the  soil  over  which 
they  pass  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  impassable  for  sorne  time  after  a  rain. 
Tree,  the  compensation  paid  for  their  services  is  liberal,  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  the  natural  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  they 
fiairly  earned  it.  I  have  yet  to  record  a  single  instance  where  this  agency  has  sus- 
tained loss  through  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  an  Indian  freighter;  I  repeat  my 
assertion  of  last  year,  **that  the  government  has  not  erred  in  its  judgment  of  their 
fitness  and  qualifications  for  such  a  trust." 

The  competition  of  the  railroad  to  the  Missouri  River  at  or  opposite  American  Crow 
Creek  will,  as  I  made  known  in  the  conference  of  March  last,  soon  dem»iud  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  and  convenience  a  change  of  base  for  the  receival  of  supplies.  I  would 
again  recommend  to  your  most  favorable  consideration  a  removal  of  the  warehouses 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies  to  the  point  indi- 
cated as  a  railn»ad  terminus,  which  will  obviate  delays  and  insure  a  prompt  receipt  of 
all  our  supplies  without  any  of  the  hazards  of  navigation. 

TETBGRAPH  LINE. 

The  line  between  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies  was  opened  in  May  last  and 
-will  be  extended  to  Rosebud  Lauding  so  soon  as  all  the  material  arrives,  which  will 
make  the  length  erected  by  this  agency  over  132  miles.  The  poles  to  the  latter  place 
are  in  position,  and  but  little  labor  will  bo  required  to  string  the  wire.  The  line  will 
be  of  gi*eat  benefit  by  reason  of  speedy  communication  on  matters  relative  to  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies. 

EDUCATION. 

The  contract  between  the  government  and  the  Rev.  Bishop  Hare  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  day  school  at  this  agency  expired  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880,  since  which 
time  we  have  been  without  a  school  of  any  description.  Wliile  too  much  cannot  be 
raid  of  the  value  of  education  as  an  aid  to  civilization,  yet  the  system  of  promoting 
the  former  on  this  reservation  is  still  an  experiment.  Experience  has  fully  shown 
that  day  schools  situated  at  the  agency  or  in  the  camps  are  a  failure,  and  the  only 
feasible  plan  seems  to  be  the  estarblishment  of  boarding  schools  at  some  distant  point, 
or  the  removal  of  the  pupils  from  the  reservation  entirely;  the  object  being  to  take 
them  away  from  the  influence  of  their  parents  and  relatives,  which  is  the  bane  of  a 
day  school. 

Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  among  the  scholars  furnished  by  this 
people  to  the  Carlisle  school,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  parents  can  hereafter  be 
found  who  will  permit  their  children  to  be  sent  to  any  distant  point  for  the  purpose 
of  being  educated;  hence  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation,  yet  located  far  enough  away  from  the  agency  as  to  be  removed  from 
family  influences,  seems  to  be  the  only  true  solution  of  the  problem.  This  appears  to 
be  the  view  of  the  department,  and,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  purchased 
material  for  a  building  40  by  ViO  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  and  expect  to  have  the 
same  ready  for  occupancy  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  the  agency  is  still  under  the  efficient  charge  of  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Cleveland,  and  is  making  some  progress,  which,  however,  is  greatly  retarded,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  educational  facilities.    The  work  of  Christianizing  Indians  without 
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otlior  civilizing  influences  brought  t-o  bear  is  a  difficult  task;  but  those  who  have  the 
Uiditer  iutrusted  to  them  are  earneat  in  their  labors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  iu  time 
their  efforts  will  be  abundantly  crowned  with  success. 

POUCB. 

The  United  States  Indian  police  have  rendered  effective  service  in  enforcing  laws 
and  maintaining  order  on  the  reservation.  They  have  cheerfully  responded  to  the 
calls  made  upon  them,  and  I  regret  no  increase  of  pay  was  authorized  nir  the'  prenent 
year.  The  small  compensation  allowed  for  their  services  has  been  so  often  alluded  to 
by  myself  and  other  agents  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  again  make  any  recommen- 
dation on  the  subject. 

^  EVENTS. 

Nothing  of  unusual  interest  transpired  until  the  9th  of  May  last,  when  John  Bordeau 
(half-breed),  chief  herder,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  desperadoes  at  a  place  some  forty 
miles  distant  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  case 
are  as  follown:  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  the  chief  herder  with  two  Indian 
l)ohce  were  sent  to  attend  the  annual  round-up  of  cattle  on  the  Niobrara  River  for  the 
]>nrpose  of  recovering  estray  government  and  Indian  cattle.  They  left  the  agency 
early  on  the  morning  of  May  9th,  and  at  night  found  themselves  at  a  ranch  (a  dis- 
reputable place  situated  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Niobrara).  Rain  was  beginning 
to  fall  and  they  concluded  to  seek  shelter  and  remain  until  the  weather  cleared. 
About  midnight  the  place  was  raided  by  three  road-agents  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  jnoprietor,  who  was  known  to  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  iu  his  possession. 
The  inmates  of  the  ranch  were  ordered  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  not  obeying,  the 
desperadoes  opened  lire,  and  in  the  melet  Bordeau  was  killed.  The  policemen  at  once 
returned  to  the  agency  and  reported  the  affair.  Details  of  police  were  sent  in  various 
directions  with  instructions  to  hunt  down  the  murderers.  In  the  mean  time,  Maj.  J.  J. 
Upham.  commanding  Fort  Niobrara,  had  sent  Lieut.  Samuel  Cherry  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry  iu  pursuit.  The  lieutenant  soon  struck  the 
trail  and  followed  it  the  entire  day.  The  next  morning  he  started  east  to  n-ach 
rations  sent  out  to  meet  him  from  the  post.  About  11  o'clock  a.  m..  Lieutenant 
Cherry,  who  had  divided  his  party,  retaining  ihree  men  with  him,  saw  men  at  a 
distance  on  the  bluff.  While  riding  toward  them,  with  Sergeant  Hanington  on  his 
right,  and  Thomas  Locke  and  James  Conroy  in  the  rear,  a  shot  was  fired  from  behind, 
when  the  lieutenant  turned,  asking  what  it  meant.  Locke,  with  his  pistol  iu  hand, 
immediately  shot  Lieutenant  Cherry  through  the  heart,  death  being  instantaneous. 
Locke  then  turned  and  tired  on  Conroy,  severely  wounding  him,  and  putting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  fled.  The  pursuit  now  turned  upon  Locke,  who  was  captui*ed  and  brought 
before  the  United  States  commissioner  at  this  agency,  who  committed  him  to  D<'ad- 
wood  for  trial.  The  three  desperadoes  wtrti  captured  at  Fort  Pierre  and  sent  t-o  the 
same  place  to  answer  the  charges  against  them. 

THE  DEATU  OF  SPOTTED  TAIL. 

On  the  5th  day  of  August,  Spotted  Tail  held  a  council  with  his  people,  prior  to  his 
contemplated  visit  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  a  conference  with  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Th«  council  broke  up  about  3  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon. 
What  followed  can  best  be  described  from  the  words  of  an  eye-witness. 

*'We  had  a  council  and  a  feast,  after  which  Spotted  Tail  mounted  his  horse  and 
started  home;  the  council  ha<l  broken  up  and  the  people  were  scattering  out;  Spotted 
Tail  was  in  advance.  I  saw  Crow  Dog  coming  toward  us  in  his  wagon.  He  had  his 
wife  with  him.  He  got  out  of  his  wagon  and  was  stooping  down  when  the  chief  rmle 
up  to  him;  he  suddenly  raised  up  aud  shot  Spotted  Tail  through  the  left  breast.  The 
chief  fell  from  his  horse,  but  at  once  rose  up  making  a  few  steps  towards  Crow  Dog, 
endeavoring  to  draw  his  pistol ;  he  then  reeled  aud  fell  backward,  dead.  Crow  Dog 
jumped  iu  his  wagon  and  drove  off  at  full  speed  toward  his  camp,  some  nine  miles 
distant.^' 

The  excitement  among  the  Indians  was  intense,  although  none  of  them  manifested 
the  least  disposition  to  molest  the  whites  at  the  agency.  The  commission  of  this  crimo, 
while  partially  the  result  of  an  old  feud,  was  mainly  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Black  Crow,  a  headman  of  the  Brul6  Sioux,  whose  ambition  waw  to  hold 
Spotted  TaiPs  position,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  most  foul  and  cowardly 
measures  to  accomplish  his  object.  Black  Crow  had  a  small  following,  but  they  were 
desperate  characters.  They  determined  to  kill  the  chief,  and  succeeded  as  stated. 
Upon  ascertaining  these  facts,  Eagle  Hawk,  captain  of  police,  was  instructed  to  arrest 
both  Crow  Dog  and  Black  CYow.  Their  capture  was  effected  the  next  day,  and  they 
were  sent  to  Fort  Ni<»brara,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Uuited  States  marshal, 
by  whom  they  will  be  taken  to  Dea<lwoi»d  for  trial. 

The  hws  of  this  chief  is  irreparable.  There  is  not  one  on  the  reservation  who  can  fill 
his  place.  The  value  of  his  services  to  the  government  iu  the  past  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated^  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  true  friend  to  the  whites.    His  iufl^ueuce 
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waa  ever  on  the  siile  of  law  and  order,  and  to  him  is  greatly  due  the  credit  of  ifs  main- 
tenance on  this  reservation.  Wliile  perhaps  the  chiet*  was  not  so  proi;r»  sHive  as  some 
youugt^r  Indians,  still  he  never  opposed  innovations  when  he  saw  tliry  were  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  whose  interest  he  had  at  heart,  and  for  whom  he  labored  ao  long 
and  so  well. 

This  startling  event  occurred  during  my  necessary  and  authorized  absence  from  the 
agency,  having  left  Henry  Lelar,  clerk,  in  charge.  The  calmness  and  coolness  of  Mr. 
Lelar,  together  with  the  courage  and  firmness  necessary  for  the  occasion,  alone  pro- 
vented  an  outbreak  among  the  different  bands,  the  result  of  which  would  have  been 
in  the  end,  disastrous  to  tne  whites.  His  success  in  quelling  the  disturbance  caused 
by  this  diabolical  murder,  and  restoring  harmony  among  the  Indians,  and  confidence 
among  the  whites,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  praise.  The  promptness  and  efficiency 
of  his  action  in  the  matter  receives  the  congratulations  of  the  agent,  and  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  government. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  health  of  Indians  and  employes  during  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  it  is  well  that  such  was  the  case,  as  we  were  without  the  services  of  a 
physician  for  a  period  of  five  months. 

The  employ^  generally  have  conducted  themselves  satisfactorily.  They  have  ren- 
dered prompt  obedience  to  orders,  and  heartily  co-operated  in  all  measures  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  this  people.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  assure  th«  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  my  best  eftbrts  will  be  used  to  promote  the 
niaterial  interests  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  connnittcd  to  my  charge.  To  this 
end  they  will  be  assisted  and  encouraged  in  those  things  which  are  for  their  good, 
and  vigorously  opposed  in  practices  which  tend  to  keep  alive  their  barbarous  customs, 
which  are  antagonistic  to  the  plans  devised  far  their  future  welfare. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  COOK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SissETON  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1.  1881. 
Sir  :  In  complicance  with  department  circular  dated  July  1,  1881,  I  have  the  honor 
to  make  to  you  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31.  1881. 

education. 

I  place  this  first  upon  my  report,  for  I  most  certainly  think  that  it  should  receive 
the  first  consideration  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  Indians.  I  say  this,  believing  that 
a  thoroughly  practical  education  f  »r  the  Indian  youth  of  the  present  will  do  more  to 
place  the  future  generations  upon  a  firm  civilized  foundation  than  aught  else  which 
can  bo  devised  for  their  benefit. 

The  boarding  schools  have  been  full  to  overflowing  through  the  whole  year,  unless 
during,  vacation  time,  when  but  few  remained.  Day  schools,  owing  to  the  scattered 
abodeH  of  the  Indians,  are  a  failure  here;  for  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  attendance  at 
any  one  point,  it  would  lye  necessary  for  some  to  come  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  which  is 
utterly  impossible  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

A  thorough  and  efficient  board  of  teachers  have  done  much  towards  elevating  the 
tone  of  the  schools,  causing  them  to  be  looked  upon  with  much  more  favor  by  the 
Indians  than  formerly ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  becoming  quite  **flomwi^  ilfauV^ 
for  them  t-o  wish  to  send  their  children  aqd  have  them  educated.  Judging  from  the 
nnmber  who  have  already  come  in  for  the  fall  opening  of  the  schools,  1  inueh  fear  tbaC 
our  accommodations  will  be  greatly  insufficient  to  receive  them  all.  There  are  really 
250  children  of  scholar  age  on  the  reservation,  while  there  are  accommodations  for 
only  75. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Which  is  the  next  in  importance  to  be  considered,  has  made  quite  an  advance  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of  land  really  under  cultivation 
is  considerably  in  excess  over  any  past  year,  though  probably  the  amount  of  grain 
harvested  will  not  be  materially  more,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  early  season.  A 
large  amount  of  hay  has  been  cut  by  all,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  severe 
winter  as  the  last  one  was,  which  isa  stroug  evidence  that  they  are  beginning  to  take- 
thought  for  the  morrow,  which  formerly  certainly  was  not  an  Indian  characteristic. 
There  is  an  earnestness  springing  up  among  the  Indians  in  this  work  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  they  are  fast,  learning  that  they  can  easily  make  themselves  independent 
and  self-supporting  in  this  manner. 
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The  health  of  this  people  is  in  rather  a  broken  condition,  owing  to  the  expoanres 
which  they  have  undergone  during  the  past  year,  though  I  think  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

A  hospital  for  a  few  of  the  worst  cases,  which  are  so  far  from  the  agency  that  they 
cannot  be  properly  attended  to  by  the  agency  physician,  would  be  very  beneficial. 

STOCK. 

The  increase  during  the  year  has  been  quite  large,  though  no  part  has  been  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  Indians  are  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  addition  to  their  stock 
of  the  425  cows  with  calves  by  tneir  sides  to  be  received  under  contract  daring  the 
present  month. 

MACHINERT. 

About  30  Indians  have  purchased  mowing  and  reaping  machines  during  the  year, 
and  a  few  have  purchased  thrashing  machines,  with  all  of  which  they  do  efficient  work. 

BUILDING. 

The  mill  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  is  now  in  condition  to  do  thor- 
ough and  efficient  work,  or  will  be  so  soon  as  some  machinery,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  authority  has  been  asked,  can  be  obtained  and  pat  in  running  condition. 

All  the  trame  houses  at  the  agency  have  been  painted,  and  now  appear  quite  present^ 
able,  so  that  our  little  settlement  here  looks  quite  like  a  modem  village. 

Eight  frame  and  ten  log  houses  have  been  built  or  finished  during  the  year  by  the 
agency  for  the  Indians,  and  several  more  are  under  way.  Thin  has  had  the  efiect  of 
producing  among  many  more  a  desire  to  pull  down  their  log  huts  and,  as  they  express 
it,  '*  to  build  better  houses  and  live  more  like  whit-e  men ;"  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
they  save  very  carefully  all  the  money  possible,  with  which  to  buy  the  frames  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  sheathing  for  the  same,  after  which  they  are  completed  by  the  agency. 
I  have  adopted  the  policy  of  obliging  them  to  furnish  a  part  of  their  own  buildings, 
as  it  gives  them  a  greater  incentive  to  take  good  care  of  them,  and  a  feeling  of  abso- 
lute proprietorship,  which  does  more  to  make  them  content'Cd  than  aught  else.  The 
pleasure  of 'seeing  some  old  Indian  patriarch,  who  has  passed  his  seventy  years  or  more 
in  a  mud  hut  or  log  cabin,  with  dirt  roof  and  floor,  and  in  the  open  air,  upon  taking  pos- 
session of  his  uewl^-bnilt  litune  honse  or  log  house  well  finished,  is  well  wortn  the 
labor  of  obtaining  it  for  him. 

POLICB, 

Of  whom  there  are  15,  are  very  efficient  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  though  there  Is 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  do  all  the  time;  and.  in  fact,  if  there  was,  the  pay  received 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  compensation.  Consequently,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  reduce  the  number  and  pay  those  retained  better  salaries.  * 

RELIGIOUS  WOKK. 

The  Congregational  Mission  has  five  churches  on  the  reservation,  with  a  member- 
ship of  407,  presided  over  by  native  pastors,  all  under  the  zealous  care  and  supervision 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris,  who,  by  their  earnest  and  well-directed  efforts,  keep 
the  missionary  work  of  their  society  at  this  point  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
They  also  have  charge  of  the  Goodwill  Mission  boarding  school,  which  tney  succeed 
in  making  very  popular  by  their  efficient  efforts  to  give  the  children  under  their  charge 
a  good  Christian  educati<m. 

An  Episcopal  Mission  has  been  recently  established  at  this  agency  by  Bishop  Hare, 
of  the  diocese  of  Niobrara,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Ashley.  They 
start  with  a  membership  of  13,  and  will  build  during  the  coming  autumn  a  parsonage 
and  church,  at  a  cost  of  about  |2,000 ;  which  mission,  under  the  active  efforts  of  the 
rector,  as  thus  far  evidenced  during  his  short  sojourn  among  us,  will  be  the  source  of 
doing  much  good. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  fast  improving,  and  there  is  coming  with  it  a  certain 
elevation  of  character  which  I  could  not  observe  upon  my  advent  among  them.  Those 
who,  during  the  past  years,  have  clung  to  their  barbaric  dress  have  now  laid  it  aside 
and  adopted  citizen's  dress,  in  which  they  take  much  pride. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  of  white  settlements,  I  have  been  annoyed  by  some  drunkeh- 
ness  among  the  ludians,  and,  in  consequence,  have  adopted  a  plan  of  obliging  the 
police  force  and  any  other  Indian  who  is  ever  known  to  drink  liquor  to  sign  a  temper- 
ance pledge,  and  it  they  break  it  to  suspend  their  rations ;  and  I  have  yet  to  report 
the  first  instance  of  the  paid  i)ledge  being  broken ;  consequently,  I  think  the  plan  a 
good  one  and  will  succeed. 

These  people  are  becoming  more  tenacious  of  their  given  word;  and,  observing  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  this  people,  even  during  the  few  years  I  have 
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been  among  them,  I  can  already  in  the  near  future  8oe  the  brightening  sky  which  her- 
alds the  dawn  of  the  time  when  these  poor  outcasts  can  shako  oif  the  shackles  of  bar- 
baric prejudice  which  now  enthrall  them,  and,  luakin^r  a  complete  exodus  from  their 
Saganism,  step  forth  into  the  bright  light  of  progressive  civilization,  and  assume  the 
aties  and  privileges  of  American  citizens. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  CRISSEY, 
Vnited  JStatw  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock,  Dakota, 

Septtmber  7,  1881. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  and  last  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881,  relative  to  the  management  and  condition  of  the 
Indian  agency  now  under  my  charge. 

Respectively  enumerated,  the  different  tribes  embraced  in  this  agency  are  classified 
as  follows : 


Names  of  tribes  of  old  agency. 

H 

r 

*5 

4 

1 

Lower  Yanktonnais 

213 
118 
118 
163 

805 
16d 
179 
248 

377 
211 
224 
817 

205 
113 
119 
152 

895 

Upper  Yanktonnals .•.. 

496 

XJncapapas 

521 

Blacki^etT 

728 

Total 

610 

898 

1,129 

580 

2,637 

There  are  284  Indian  families  who  have  taken  up  claims  in  severalty ;  243  of  them 
have  houses  built  paid  by  the  government,  and  the  balance  are  waiting  for  an  appro- 
priation to  construct  and  finish  their  houses.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  families  nave 
planted  in  common  two  large  fields. 

The  agency  employes  planted,  with  the  help  of  hired  Indians,  140  acres  in  oats  for 
the  use  of  feeding  agency  stock. 

The  following  Inaians,  late  prisoners  of  war  from  Sitting  Bull's  camp,  were  turned 
over  to  this  agency  by  the  military  commander  of  Fort  lates^  Dak.,  on  the  21st  of 
July  last : 


Kame  of  band. 


Name  of  chief. 


Mbmeooi^oax Hamp.. 

MioDecooJoux FoofHeart. 

BralA 

SaoB  Arc 

Sana  Are I  Circle  Bear  

TTncapapas i  Rain-in-the-Face. 

UBcapapas ^ Crow  King 

XTncapapaa Gall 

Oipdiuta Big  Road 

^alalia Low  Dog 

Blackfeet Crawler 


Total. 


|1 
11 

ll 

"S^ 

ll 

»s 

"ss 

lli 

ll 

II 

t 

% 

}Zi 

;z5 

izi 

^ 

167 

215 

110 

m 

586 

43 

68 

29 

27 

167 

53 

57 

82 

28 

170 

110 

129 

61 

44 

344 

49 

70 

86 

26 

180 

57 

60 

80 

26 

173 

84 

117 

54 

46 

801 

62 

84 

45 

88 

229 

125 

150 

79 

70 

424 

34 

43 

81 

24 

183 

34 

36 

19 

18 

107 

808 

1,029 

626 

450 

2,818 

After  I  had  counted  all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  company  with  Capt.  H.  S.  Howe,  of 
the  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry — in  charge  of  the  camp — 16  Indians  who  were 
nussing  came  in,  which  increased  the  number  turned  over  to  me  to  2,829  persons.  Few 
days  after  29  more  hostile  Indians  arrived,  which  makes  the  total  2,858. 

By  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  200  of  these  *'hostiles''  were  allowed  to 
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move  to  the  Chovenne  River  Acjency  to  be  emboilied  there,  bat  only  139  out  of  the 
whole  camp  could  be  induced  to  go,  and  thus  2,719  remained  here  . 

BBCAFITUI^TION. 

Number  of  Indians  of  old  agency 2,637 

Number  of  Indians  late  prisoners  of  war 2,719 

Total 5,356 

AGENCY  KMPLOYl^S 

have  been  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  have  been  ap- 
ptointed  regardless  of  all  religious  creed  and  solely  for  fitness  for  their  respective  posi- 
tions. Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  work  cattle,  caused  by  unusually  severe  win- 
ter and  scarcity  of  feed,  agency  employes,  in  addition  to  preparing  and  seeding  agency 
farm,  helped  and  instructed  the  Indians  throughout  the  entire  seed  time^  assisting 
them  with  every  available  a;|eucy  team. 

FARMING. 

I  regret  to  say  the  season  this  year  has  not  been  favorable  for  abundant  crops 
througtiout  this  section.  It  has  been  a  season  of  succcessioii  of  storms  and  iutensely 
hot  weather.  Prior  to  July  1  crops  promised  favorably,  but  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of 
July  we  had  a  period  of  unparalleled  heat,  accompanied  by  an  intensely  hot  wind, 
which  blighted  everything  in  its  course.  This  was  followed  on  the  19th  of  July  by 
a.territic  tornado  of  wind  and  hail,  which  swept  everything  clear  in  its  course,  de- 
molishing buildings,  killing  stock,  and  sweeping  the  whole  face  of  the  country'  per- 
fectly bare.  Hail  in  many  places  near  the  agency  lay  aix  and  eight  inches  deep  on 
the  level.  The  acreage  planted  this  yrar  was  largely  in  excess  of  hist  yearns  planting, 
but  owing  to  the  storms  and  heat  which  prevailed  during  the  month  of  .Inly,  the  crop  is 
much  less  abundant,  in  fact  not  half  a  ci*op,a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  losing  their 
entire  crop,  eaten  up  by  grasshoppers.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  crops  that  have  been  ruined.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  that  survived 
the  storms  and  heat  was  gathered  before  it  was  matured,  partly  for  fear  of  a  reoccur- 
rence of  storms,  and  partly  by  the  Indians  to  feed  and  present  to  the  hostile  Indians, 
Sitting  BulFs  followers,  from  thenorth,  w^hocame  here  m  a  very  destitute  condition. 
But  little  of  this  year's  crop  is  left  for  winter's  consumption. 

Hay  is  abundant ;  a  large  quantity  has  been  gathered,  Indians  working  remarka- 
bly well  in  this  connection. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  oat«  were  sown  for  the  use  of  agency  this  spring ; 
but  owing  to  the  causes  already  described,  but  a  partial  crop  was  narveated.  In  all 
only  Htif)  bushels  were  thrashed,  and  about  half  of  the  cro}>  was  not  worth  bein^g 
thrashed,  and  will  be  fed  to  agency  and  Indian  stock  during  the  winter. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Owiug  to  the  terrible  severity  of  last  winter,  fully  one-third  of  the  Indian  sloe'i, 
both  cattle  and  pouies,  penshed.  This  loss  was  about  the  average  loss  throughout  this 
whole  section.  The  experience  of  last  winter  has  had  the  one  good  effect  of  teaching 
the  ludianstheabsolutenecessity  of  putting  up  stables,  andasutiticientquantity  of  hay 
to  feeil  their  s^ck  throughout  the  whole  winter;  and  they  have  shown  a  commenda- 
ble zeal  in  pri)titing  by  their  bitter  experience,  and  this  summer  have  put  up  a  large 
quantity  of  hay. 

The  work  cattle  were  saved  by  the  feeding  of  wheat  and  oats  raised  on  the  agency, 
under  authority  of  the  department.  • 

PROGRESS. 

While  the  partial  failure  of  crops  has  been  a  serious  drawback,  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  Indians  to  cultivate  and  work  the  soil  has  been  very  commendable  and  ex- 
ceeded all  anticipation.  They  have  been  tractable,  obedient,  and  trusty ;  the  conduct 
of  the  bite  hostiles,  since  being  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department,  might  be  Called 
exemplary.  They  mauifest^^d  no  hostility,  appear  to  have  had  enougn  of  war,  and  to 
be  willing  now  to  settle  down.  None  have  left  the  ageucy,  nor  attempted  to,  news- 
paper reports  notwithstanding.  No  trouble  need  be  anticipated  at  this  agency,  unless 
maliciously  created. 

APPRENTICES. 

Ten  apprentices  are  at  the  agency  learning  carpenter's,  blacksmith's  and  saddler's 
trades.  These  boys,  orrathcr  young  men,  have  bec<»me  mechanics  and  are  fast  approach- 
ing to  be  good  mechanics.  Their  progress  has  been  remarkable,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
commending  them  both  for  the  zeal  they  have  displayed  not  only  in  learning  respective 
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trades,  but  also  for  their  valuable  services  in  the  plowiii"^,  hay,  and  harvest  fields, 
and  at  any  and  all  work  they  have  been  called  upon  to  do. 

PASSKd. 

Daring  the  working  season  hardly  any  passes  were  given.  Farmers  did  not  apply, 
as  they  were  busy,  aud  roaming  lazy  Indians  were  refi^d  on  the  ground  of  un worthi- 
ness. If  passes  are  given  to  undeserving  Indians,  then  the  bad  element  would  be 
favored  and  loafing  encouraged.  My  agency  was  overrun  with  visiting  Indians,  espe- 
cially when  the  first  lotof  Sitting  Bull's  prisouersof  war  had  arrived.  During  oue  week 
223  Indian  visitors  from  neighbor  agencies  were  here.  Of  course  this  kept  my  Indians 
from  work,  and  also  they  had  to  board  and  entertain  their  visitors  and  feed  their  horses, 
thus  pulling  unripe  corn,  destroying  crops,  aud  a  great  deal  of  vegetables  wasted. 

MORALS 

at  the  agency  for  the  past  year  have  been  singularly  good.  Not  a  white  man  resid- 
ing at  the  agency  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  is  living  with  an  Indian 
woman  without  being  legally  married  to  her.  Morals  have  been  promoted  wonder- 
fully by  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  police,  who  arrest  every  white  person  found  in  Indian 
camps. 

STORMS. 

As  before  mentioned,  a  fearful  storra  of  wind  and  hail  visited  this  agency  on  the  19th 
day  of  July  last.  Its  effect  was  terrific  and  could  be  marked  for  miles.  Fortuuately 
only  one  edge  struck  the  agency  buildini^s,  but  this  was  sutHcieut  to  completely  de- 
molish the  saw-mill,  ice-house,  one  jL?ranary,  audnuroof  and  shatter  the  walls  of  one 
end  of  the  brick  building  used  as  an  issue  room. 

INDUSTRIAL    FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  farm  school,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Father  Clirysostom  Foffa,  assisted  by  four 
lay  brothers  aud  four  Bene<lictiue  sisters,  has  had  a  regular  attendance  ot  22  Indian 
boys.  They  have  exhibited  remarkable  industry  and  perseverance  both  in  their  studies 
and.  manual  work.  They  have  broken  aud  cultivated  about  VZO  acres  of  laud ;  but  the 
merit  t^n  only  be  judged  by  the  attempt  not  by  the  result,  for  the  same  disastrous 
circumstance  led  to  a  failure  of  crops  at  the  farm  school  as  well  as  the  agency  and 
among  the  Indians.  A  very  largo  amount  ot*  labor  has  betm  done  by  the  boys  aud 
their  instructors  with  little  results  except  in  building,  and  putting  up  130  tons  of  hay. 
They  planted  and  cultivated;  but  heat,  wind,  and  grasshoppers  harvested. 

THE  AGENCY  SCHOOLS 

under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Father  Jerome  Hunt,  principal  teacher,  assisted 
by  two  Benedictine  Sisters,  have  had  a  regular  attendance  of  boarders  of  34  boys  aud 
36  girls.     Their  progress  is  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

1NDLA.N  POLICE 

have  fully  realized  all  expectations,  and  I  venture  to  state  are  as  a  efficient  body  o^ 
civil  soldiers  as  exist.  Prompt  and  faithful  in  the  <lischarge  of  their  duty,  compre- 
hending their  duties  fully,  they  are  a  terror  to  the  evil  doers,  both  white  and  Indian* 
In  this  donuectiou  I  would  sugs^ast  that,  owing  to  thelarij^e  increase  of  Indians  at  this 
a«)ncy,  some  of  them  perhaps  of  a  turbulent  character,  the  police  force  be  increased 
50  men.  We  have  30  now,  aud  50  more  would  swell  the  number  to  80.  This  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  large  garrison  at  Fort  Yates  and  meet  all  requirements. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  CUIEPDOM. 

.  From  experience  I  find  that  the  8<»-calIed  Indian  chiefs  nre  a  great  obstacle  in  civ- 
ilizing Indians.  Many  of  them  are  very  ambitious  for  power,  and  in  order  to  make  their 
followers  believe  in  this  power  or  influence,  they  are  constantly  using  their  assumed 
rights  as  chiefs  both  to  harangue  their  people  and  to  make  demands  on  an  agent, 
which  is  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  grant.  These  chiefs  make  promises  to  their  peo- 
ple, and  in  order  to  make  them  believe  he  is  keeping  faith  with  them,  he  will  bring 
them  in  a  body  to  the  agent,  there  repeat  his  demands,  which  of  course  will  meet  the 
assent  **how"  of  his  folio wer.i.  The  main  object  of  the  chiefs  seem  to  be  to  make 
the  Indians  believe  that  they  are  Indians  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  (the 
white  man  being  the  slave  and  workman  for  the  Indian  must  do  the  bidding  of  the 
chiefs),  have  rights  to  their  own  fonn  of  government  as  he  expounds  it  to  them. 
These  chiefs  are  a  body-politic,  and  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  ability. 
Indians  are  easily  influenced,  and  if  they  have  a  chief  who  will  think,  talk,  and  beg 
for  them,  they  will  do  but  little  themselves.  The  sooner  the  chiefs  are  deposed  and 
the  farming  Indian  treated  as  his  own  chief,  the  nearer  the  end  will  be  of  all  Indian 
^troubles;  and  when  Inilians  are  treated  as  private  and  sovereign  individuals  and  not 
dans,  owing  no  allegiance  except  to  the  IJiiited  States,  knowing  no  laws  except  that 
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on  onr  own  statate  books  and  made  amenable  to  the  laws,  both  for  crimes  committed 
against  one  another  as  well  as  a^jcainst  whites,  the  work  of  civilization  will  progress. 

I  tind  that  the  visits  of  Indian  chiefs  to  Washington  has  this  bad  eflfect :  When  the 
chiefs  come  home,  in  order  to  cement  their  power  as  authority  among  their  people, 
they  state  the  nnraber  of  heroic  demands  they  have  made  on  the  ^*  Great  Father,"  ana 
that  he  promised  to  fulfill  them  all.  The  Indians  after  a  while  make  demands  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  the  chiefs  told  them  they  had  obtained — inquiry  at  the 
Department  developes  the  fact  that  no  such  promisee  had  b(^D  made — the  matter 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  veracity,  which  is  not  always  pleasant  for  an  agent  to 
bear  the  brunt  of,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  service.  I  have  had  to  shoulder  that 
trouble,  and  speak  only  from  bitter  experience. 

HEALTH. 

Bnt  little  can  be  said  of  the  general  health  of  the  Indians.  While  no  contagions  or 
virulent  disease  has  existed,  many  have  died  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Con8um)>- 
tion  with  them  is  here<litary,  and  four- fifths  of  the  deaths  are  attributable  to  this 
cause.  The  agency  physician  reports  1,897  cases  of  all  complaints  treated  by  him, 
and  105  births  and  111  deaths;  vaccinated  290.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  realizing 
that  their  own  medicine  men  possess  no  merit,  and  the  large  number  treated  by  the 
agency  physician  is  evidence  of  this  faith  in  white  men's  treatment. 

Medical  supplies  have  been  iuatleqtiate  and  u<«ually  late  in  arriving  in  fall.  Pur- 
chases in  open  market,  under  authority  from  the  Department,  were  made  to  the 
amount  of  $200  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this,  my  last  annual  report,  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  during  a 
life  of  fifty-eight  years,  laboring  in  many  vineyards,  I  have  never  met  with  a  more 
generous  treatment,  heartv  support,  and  been  as  ably  seconded  in  the  a<lvancement  of 
civilization  among  the  Inaian  race  as  has  been  afforded  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  supplies,  both  edibles,  annuity  goods,  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  have  been  furnished  this  agency  during  the  past  three  years, 
have  simply  been  enormous.  This,  together  with  125  yoke  of  work  oxen,  an  eqnal  num- 
of  wagons,  harnesses,  together  with  mules,  horses,  stock  cattle,  and  the  most  approved 
articles  of  farming  raacninery  oT  every  aescription,  have  shown  both  a  desire  and 
earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  carry  forth  all  and  everything  it 
was  created  for.  I  have  to  thank  both  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  conrtieons  treatment,  and  feel 
assured  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  benefits  they  have  the 
authority  to  bestow. 

The  full  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  wild  and  savage  Indian  tribes  will  be  the 
work  of  time  and  patieqce,  but  every  good  seed  cast  in  the  right  direction,  will  bear 
its  desirable  fruit.  Of  my  labors,  posterity  can  best  judge.  I  leave  with  peace  and 
good  feeling  towards  my  charge,  whose  interest  I  will  always  have  at  hean,  and  trust 
my  successor  will  be  as  generously  co-operated  with  as  I  have  been,  and  meet  with 
fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  Jealous  military  commander,  who  is,  thanks  to  the 
Department,  removed  from  doing  any  further  harm  to  the  Indian  civilization. 

I  will  respectfully  recommend  that  all  the  newly  arrived  Indians  be  left  at  thia 
agency,  as  all  their  domestic  ties  are  here,  and  they  wish  it  too,  and  where  they  can 

Erofit  by  the  experience  of  their  near  kinsmen.  I  would  also  recommend  that  houses 
e  built  for  each  and  every  Indian  family,  these  houses  to  be  located  no  nearer  than 
the  distance  of  a  square-<^uarter  section  of  land  apart.  Also  that  the  issue  of  ducking 
or  tepee  cloth  be  discontinued ;  that  the  Indian  be  compelled  to  abide  in  permanent 
houses,  and  that  they  be  given  fewer  rations,  except  in  the  case  of  failure  of  crops,  and 
the  balance  in  stock  and  farming  implements,  that  they  may  farm  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  well  as  the  luxuries. 

My  relations  with  my  charge  have  always  been  kindly  and  friendly  on  both  sides, 
bnt  firm  and  determined,  and  I  leave  them  with  many  regrets,  but  feel  assured  they 
will  be  left  in  good  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  STEPHAN, 
United  State*  Indian  Jgewt. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  August  3,  1881. 
Sir:  Since  my  last  year's  report  the  Yankton  Sioux  pursued  their  usual  peaceful  avo- 
cations, making  slow  but  sure  progress  towards  civilization,  at  times  seemingly  im- 
perceptible, and  rather  dUcoura^iu^.     Yet  we  are  inclined  to  bridge  the  centuries 
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between  barbarism  and  civilization,  not  giving  proper  credit  for  the  effort*  required 
to  throw  off  the  custouis,  habits,  and  teachings  handed  down  by  tradition  and  story 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  t*ake  up  those  of  another  race  only  acquired  after 
Ion;;  persistent  effort  and  self  denial. 

This  people  claim  that,  unlike  other  Indian  tribes,  the  blood  of  no  white  person 
stains  their  hands.  Always  at  peace  and  friendly  even  to  taking  up  arms  against 
their  own  relations,  they  should  receive  greater  consideration  and  beneht  from  our 
people  and  government;  that  on  the  contrary  they  receive  less,  while  those  who  fought 
the  government  imbrned  their  hands  in  white  man's  bloood,  and  obtain  all  they  ask. 

There  are  now  borne  on  our  rolls — 

Total  Indians  and  mixed  bloods: 

Men  580 

Boys 435 

Women 632 

Girls 411 

Total 1,998 


Mixed  bloods: 

Men 57 

Boys 72 

Women 78 

Girls 81 


Total 


BDUOATION 

is  necessarily  slow,  hedged  with  difficulties  and  obstacles,  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  influences,  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  Efficient  progress  cannot  be 
looked  for  until  well  systematized  industrial  schools  are  established^  where  the  youths 
of  both  sexes  can  be  removed  from  home  influences  and  customs,  while  habits  of  Indus- 
try  and  self-reliance  are  inculcated  by  daily  practice  and  example.  No  schools  should 
be  deemed  complete  without  facilities  to  teach  boys  the  various  mechanical  trades, 
with  daily  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  on  the  school  farm,  while  the  girls  are  being 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  sewing  machine,  housekeeping,  culinary  art,  and 
other  womanly  attainments.  More  schools  like  Hampton  and  Carlisle  are  needed,  the 
children  to  remain  till  their  habits  are  formed,  and  they  are  competent  to  teach  others. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  religious  instruction  has 
been  dispensed  for  soni6  years  with  good  effect^  and  the  good  people  who  have  devo- 
ted their  lives  to  this  work,  can  feel  that  their  words  and  examples  have  not  been  un- 
availing, as  the  results  seen  and  unseen  are  marked  in  the  life  and  dispositions  of 
many  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  average  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  treatment  1,921 ; 
nmnber  treated,  1.936;  recovered,  1^874 ;  death  from  all  causes,  62;  of  these  85  per  cent, 
were  of  chronic  incurable  dkeases.  The  deaths  were  males  34,  females  28.  During  the 
fall  of  18b0  scarlet  fever  appeared  in  a  severe,  and  in  some  cases,  malignant,  form,  mostly 
among  the  whites,  with  few  cases  at  Saint  Paul  School.    No  deaths  resulted. 

In  the  winter  and  early  spring  measles  appeared  as  an  epidemic.  In  some  500  cases 
there  was  but  one  death,  that  from  the  sequel,  congestion  of  the  luDj^*  The  severe 
winter  increased  the  deaths  among  the  consumptives  and  scrofulous.  The  births  were 
87 — males  25,  females  62,  exceeding  deaths,  25. 

Dr.  Smith  says :  **  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  of  the  15  per  cent,  who  died  of  oth^r 
than  chronic  disease,  fully  one- half  would  have  recovered  had  they  been  treated  in 
hospital,  and  I  woula  once  more  earnestly  urge  the  erection  of  such  a  building  on  this 
agency,  plans  and  estimates  for  which  have  already  been  submitted.'' 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  unparalleled  cold  and  snow  of  the  past  winter,  with  its  deleterioas  effects  on 
hoTsea  ana  cattle,  together  with  the  subsequent  flooding  of  the  Missouri  bottoms,  very 
materially  impeded  progress  in  this  the  main  or  only  industry  of  the  Yanktons.  Not- 
withstanding these  obstacles,  with  the  remnants  of  their  teams  they  have  seeded  and 
cultivated  the  past  season,  as  follows: 

Bnahelft. 

519  acres  wheat;  estimated  yield 2,595 

40acresoats;  estimated  yield 800 

1, 006  acres  com ;  estimated  yield 20,120 

5  acres  barley;  estimated  yield , 50 

10  acres  potatoes ;  estimated  yield 250 

1, 580  acres. 

Some  500  acres  of  bottom  land  tilled  last  year  was  ruined  by  this  spring's  flood,  and 
abandoned. 
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They  have  broken  this  year  150  acres.  Were  they  provided  with'  teams,  all  they 
conld  callivate  would  be  broken  in  a  short  time,  adding  greatly  to  their  support. 
This  year  the  wheat  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Rye  or  barley  should  be  substituted 
therefor,  both  being  nearly  a  sure  crop,  yielding  a  good  supply  of  nutritious  food. 

Several  have  planted  cotton  wood  trees  on  their  prairie  claims,  making  an  effort  to 
raise  their  fuel,  obviating  one  great  hiuderance  to  their  moving  back  from  the  river. 

Reapers  and  mowers  purchased  for  us  this  year  have  not  yet  arrived.  This  is  caus- 
ing serious  delay  and  expense  in  harvesting. 

THE  AGENCY  FARH. 
I  have  in  crop  as  follows :  Basheto. 

170  acres  wheat ;  estimated  yield 850 

70  acres  oats;  estimated  yield 2,100 

75  acres  com;  estimated  yield 2,250 

FRUIT. 

The  orchard  set  last  year  looks  well,  the  loss  this  far  being  about  5  per.cent. 

Nearly  all  the  trees  issued  to  the  Inaians  are  alive  and  growing  nicely.  All  delight 
in  showing  and  talking  about  them.  A  small  sum,  say  $150  per  annum,  shonld.be 
used  in  purchasing  trees  and  small  fruit  for  cultivation. 

STOCK  RAISIMQ. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  assistance  and  extra  inducements  should  be  given  this 
people  to  raise  cattle ;  $:i5,000  to  $40,000  are  annually  required  to  supply  them  with 
beef;  25  per  cent,  additional  provided  for  in  contracts,  expended  for  heifers,  in  a  very 
few  years  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  expenditure  for  beef,  and  save  nearly, 
if  not  q"ite,  SO  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  expended  for  the  Yanktous. 

J  THE  Mn.LS  AND  SHOPS 

n  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Gordon  comprise  a  flour-mill, 
saw-mill,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  tin-shop,  where  nearly  all  work  of 
above  descriptions  is  performed  by  Indians  and  mixed  bloods,  Messrs.  Gordon  &.  Dales 
being  the  only  whites  employed  therein. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

with  the  exception  of  the  issue-house,  stable,  and  warehouse,  are  old,  some  entirely, 
others  nearly,  worthless,  part  condemned  but  of  necessity  compelled  to  still  be  occu- 
pied from  lack  of  funds  to  build  anew.  The  urgent  need  of  new  flour-mill  and  eleva- 
tor has  been  presented  to  you.  Tbe  necessity  ot  these,  with  new  residences  for  em- 
ployes and  agent,  and  a  mess-house,  is  so  apparent  as  to  attract  remark  from  those 
inspecting  same,  and  should  induce  the  department  to  obtain  a  special  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  It  certainly  cannot  be  presumed  it  is  the  intent  of  the  government 
to  obtain  capable  men  in  the  Indian  service  with  insufficient  remuneration,  then  com- 
pel its  employ^  to  live  in  fifth  or  sixth  rate  or  condemned  houses.  I  earnestly  request 
some  action  to  be  taken  t-o  provide  this  agency  with  new  buildings,  as  they  are  not 
only  necessary  but  indispensable. 

INDIAN  HOUSES 

are  built  mostly  by  themselves  excepting  doors  and  windows.  An  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  supply  them  with  shingles  for  roofs  and  boards  for  floors.  The  expense 
would  be  light  and  add  hundreds  of  per  cent,  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness. 
Thirteen  houses  only  have  been  built,  as  the  Missouri  floods  carried  away  all  the  logs 
and  timber  cut,  rendered  the  bottoms  impenetrable  so  far  even  as  to  prevent  the  In- 
dians getting  out  poles  for  their  fences. 

In  my  letter  of  April  23,  I  informed  you  of  the  destruction  by  flood  of  their  houses, 
loss  of  stock  and  property,  asking  for  assistaneo  to  rebuild  houses,  &c.  May  27  I  for- 
warded a  detailed  statement  of  the  losses,  including  138  houses  and  stables,  228  cows, 
69  calves,  2  oxen,  104  ponies,  with  heavy  losses  in  other  property,  for  list  of  which  I 
would  respectfully  refer  to  above  letters.  Nothing  so  far  has  been  done  to  relieve  these 
people,  who  are  comparatively  helpless,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  coming  winter.  Immediate  action  in  the  purchase  of  lumber 
and  building  material  is  necessary  to  prevent  suffering  from  exposure. 

THE  AGENCY  EMPLOYES 

deserve  special  mention  for  strict  attention  to  their  various  duties,  their  cheerful,  wil- 
ling response  to  calls  for  extra  duty,  at  any  time,  at  all  hours ;  pleasant,  friendly  inter- 
course, sobriety,  and  general  good  conduct. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  E.  ANDRUS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissionbr  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  September  3, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  for  your  con8i<leration  the  animal  report  of  this 
agency. 

The  reservation  is  situated  in  Onirla  County,  and  lies  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  and 
extends  some  50  miles  north  and  south  immediately  along  the  river,  and  is  in  width 
in  the  centre  about  39  miles,  and  contains,  it  is  said,  1,232,329  acres.  The  finest  and 
most  extensive  hay-iields  in  the  Territory  are  said  to  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
this  reserve,  as  also  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  farming  lands  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  West.  Spring-wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  generally, 
grow  here  to  perfection,  and  produce  crops  such  as  are  unknown  to  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States. 

Some  of  the  Indians,  unknown  to  my  predecessor  or  any  of  the  employes,  sowed  a 
part  of  their  wheat  last  fall,  and  the  result  was  an  increased  yield  ana  better  quality 
than  where  it  was  sown  in  the  spring ;  thus  demonstrating  that  winter  as  well  as  spring- 
wheat  can  be  successfully  raised  on  the  reservation. 

INDLANS. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  the  Shoshonos,  numbering  1,128,  and  Bannacks, 
numbering  602.  While  both  possess  the  prominent  characteristics  common  to  all  North 
American  Indians,  the  difference  between  thim  in  language  and  disposition  is  veiy 
marked.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  undcrutaud  each  other  until  after  long  and  inti- 
mate association  togetb«>r,  aud  the  Baunack  language  is  so  complicated  and  difficult 
tha*i  the  Shoshones  rarely  master  it. 

The  Banuacks  are  naturally  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
"Baunack  war**  of  1878  left  them  poor  in  horses  and  money  alone  prevents  them  from 
causing  serious  disturbances.  The  Shoshones  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  disposition;  the  Bannacks  are  idle  aud  improvident,  and  not  inclined  to 
engage  in  civilized  pursuits.  The  uuniber  of  the  Shoshones  who  are  encaged  in  agri- 
cultnral  pursuits  is  steadily  increasing;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  of  this 
tribe,  with  proper  encouragement,  will  be  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits. 

EDUCATION. 

From  the  reports  of  my  predecessors  I  learn  that  a  day  school  was  opened  here  in 
February,  1879,  and  continued  for  five  and  one-half  months;  and  that  in  February. 
1880,  a  boarding  school  was  opened,  which  has  been  continued  to  date  save  the  usual 
vacations.  Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  school  is  cost  ing  the  government  some 
$1,700  per  annum  for  teacher  and  employes,  in  addition  to  food  ancl  clothing  for  the 
pupils,  the  fact  still  remains  that  not  one  single  Indian  on  the  reservation  can  read  a 
word.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  favorable  showing,  and  strongly  suggests  some 
radical  change. 

Before  any  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  education,  a  good, 
commodious,  and  comfortable  school  building  should  be  erected,  and  the  children  (who 
are  the  only  hope  of  the  race)  taken  and  kept  away  from  their  parents,  and  given,  at 
least,  a  conmnon-school  education,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  how  to  work,  in  order 
that  they  may,  in  the  near  future,  become  self-sustaining.  In  my  opinion  a  boarding 
school  under  the  old  program  is  a  perfect  farce,  and  continual  source  of  annoyance 
to  all  concerned,  and  an  actual  waste  of  money,  with  no  advantage  to  the  Indians 
save  that  the  children  who  attend  get  full,  instead  of  half,  rations,  and  wear  better 
clothes,  all  at  the  cost  of  the  government. 

RBUOIOU8  TRAINING. 

Of  revealed  religion,  their  ideas  are  about  as  crude  as  they  are  of  letters,  save  what 
they  have  learned  of  their  brother  polygamists,  the  Mormons,  who  have  quite  a  fol- 
lowing among  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  were  about  500  acres  of  land  cultivated,  and  100  acres  of  new  land  sowed. 

The  Shoshones  raised  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,000  bushels  of  oats,  IbO  bushels  of 
barley,  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  600  bushels  of  vegetables,  including  be«ts,  turnips, 
ruta-bagas,  pease,  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  cut  550  tons  of  nay.  The  Ban- 
nacks  raised  888  bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  oats,  375  bushels  of  potatoes,  80  bushels 
of  vegetables,  and  cut  50  tons  hay.  The  Shoshones  own  2,500  horses,  and  670  cattle. 
The  Bannacks  own  725  horses,  aud  133  cattle ;  an  increase  over  last  year  of  33  per  cent. 

SANITARY. 

There  can  be  said  to  be  no  prevailing  disease  among  these  Indians  of  a  dangerous  kind. 
They  are  afilicted  with  about  the  same  iUs  that  white  Hesh  is  heir  to,  and  have  their 
periodical  seasons  for  colds,  intermittent  fever,  &o.    While  consumption  is  not  com« 
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mon  among  thein,  frequent  cases  occur;  and  death  gathers  a  fair  proportion  of  its  vio- 
tims  with  this  agent. 

Always  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  STONE, 
UnUed  State*  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

Augvat  «6,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  received,  per  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1881, 1 
beg  to  submit  my  first  annual  report'  of  the  Lemhi  Agency.  The  short  1  ime  I  have  been 
here — a  little  over  five  weeks — prevents  my  giving  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  fall 
report  of  what  has  been  done  at  this  agency  during  the  last  12  months.  I  shall  there- 
fore aim  at  describing  the  actual  condition  of  the  agency  at  present. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  is  considered  to  be  100  square  miles,  but  the  boundariee 
are  most  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out.  From  perRonal  observation  and  informa- 
tion from  the  employes  I  consider  that  one-sixteentn  of  the  land  is  the  maximum  that 
could  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes ;  the  balance  being  Just  what  yon 
might  expect  in  this  locality — Rocky  Mountains. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  this  agency  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  could  not 
fail  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians.  Still  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  my  immediate  predecessors,  Messrs.  Wright  and  Stone,  deserve 
great  credit  for  having  accomplished  so  much  in  the  way  of  luducing  the  Indians  to 
take  hold  of  farming.  At  present  there  are  21  families  engaged  in  farming  operations, 
on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true,  but  evidently  with  increasing  interest.  If  the  department 
would  authorize  the  purchase  of  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle  so  that  one  cow  might  be 
given  to  each  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  farming  Indians,  I  believe  it  would 
materially  help  on  the  work  of  civilization  ;  several  of  them  have  asked  me  to  try  to 
get  them  cows  like  the  white  farmers  had.  There  has  been  no  cultivation  on  benalf 
of  the  government  during  the  year,  but  the  Indians  have  cultivated  90  acres  and 
broken  5  aCres  more  in  anticipation  of  seed  that  did  not  come  to  hand  in  time.  There 
are  280  acres  of  land  under  fence,  and  there  has  been  about  240  rods  of  new  fencing 
put  up.  I  estimate  the  amount  of  crop  as  follows:  wheat,  20  bushels;  oats,  2,^0 
bushels ;  potatoes,  600  bushels ;  hay,  6  tons. 

The  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation  is,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  717 — males 
375,  females,  842.  They  are  mixed  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and  Sheepeaters.  They  are 
peaceable  and  honest  to  an  extent  that  is  really  surprising,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Chief  Tendoy^s  influence  over  them ;  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  well  deservee 
all  the  encouragement  the  government  can  give  him. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  19th  July,  took  over  the  property  of  the  agency  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Indians  held  a  council  by  way  of  welcoming  me  to  the  agency. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  address  from  me,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  set 
forth  the  desire  of  the  government  to  see  the  Indians  everywhere  happy  and  comfort- 
able, and  that  their  only  way  of  being  so  was  by  learning  to  do  what  good  white 
people  wanted  to  teach  them.  I  then  spoke  of  Ihe  advantages  of  education  for  their 
children,  and  a  knowledge  of  farming  for  themselves,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
the  government  wanted  the  Indians  to  learn  all  that  the  white  people  knew  that  was 
worth  knowing.  I  next  talked  to  them  of  the  evils  of  whisky  drinking,  and  told  them 
in  conclusion  that  the  fathers  at  Washington  felt  an  interest  in  the  Indians  because 
they  believed  in  a  book  that  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  interpreter  translated  my  address  a  few  sentences  at  a  time.  When  I  had  con- 
cluded there  was  a  general  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  between  the  chief,  sub- 
chiefs,  and  head  men.  Then  the  Chief  "Tendoy  "  replied  to  me  in  a  most  eloquent 
speech  be^ining  with  words  of  welcome,  and  then  taking  up  in  succession  the  vari- 
ous points  in  my  address.  He  said  they  were  glad  they  were  now  learning  something 
about  farming :  he  believed  it  was  good,  ahd  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
think  so  formerly,  were  getting  to  think  so  now.  As  to  a  school  they  were  all  in  favor 
of  having  one,  but  he  (Tendoy)  had  asked  for  one  so  often  that  he  was  nearly  tired  of 
asking.  He  had  mixed  a  good  deal  with  the  whites  when  a  child  and  had  learned  a 
great  deal  from  them,  and  he  wanted  his  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write  like  white 
children.  He  (Ten'doy )  and  his  people  had  always  been  the  friends  of  the  whites,  and 
he  thought  the  big  fathers  at  Washington  ought  to  give  them  a  school  so  that  their 
children  might  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  same  as  the  children  at  other  agencies.  He 
concluded  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  happy  t.o  be  my  friend,  and  would 
give  me  all  the  help  he  could;  and  this  sentiment  was  heartily  indorsed  by  all  the 
si^b-chiefs  and  headmen. 
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A  long  and  earnest  talk,  in  which  most  of  the  Indians  took  part,  ensued  on  the 
necessity  of  a  school  for  this  agency,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  all 
present  (with  but  one  exception,  and  that  was  a  very  old  man)  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  school,  and  hoped  that  the  (government  would  say  *'  yes."  A  request  was 
then  made  to  me  by  the  council  that  I  would  ask  the  government  for  some  cows  for 
the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  I  told  them  that  cows  would  be  very  little  use  to 
them,  unless  they  learned  to  be  farmers.  If  they  did  so  they  might  depend  upon  me 
doing  my  utmost  to  get  the  governuient  to  give  them  some  cows.  At  the  close  of  the 
council  all  present  expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  proceedings, 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  they  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  '*new  father," 
as  they  call  me,  and,  from  what  I  know  of  the  Indian  character,  a  good  impression  at 
starting  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  agency. 

I  would  here  urge,  not  only  the  desirability,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
a  school  for  this  agency.  There  are  175  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation, 
and  unless  a  school  is  provided,  there  is  nothing  before  them  but  the  same  condition 
of  gross  superstition  and  unmitigated  ignorance  in  which  their  parents  now  exist. 

As  to  rehgion,  the  Indians  here  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  it  in  any  form.  A  few 
among  them  have  some  dim  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Great  Spirit,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  them.  This  state  of  things,  existing  in  some  foreign  country',  would 
be  considered  by  us  as  being  very  sad  indeed,  but  as  it  is  only  seven  or  eight  hundred 
of  oar  own  Indians  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  living  and  dying  in  a 
darkness  as  dense  as  if  they  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  by  no  means  what  it 
oaght  to  be  in  snoh  a  healthy  locality,  and  I  can  see  no  possibility  of  an  improvement 
io  this  direction,  until  we  have  an  agency  physician  who  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
that  fearful  disease  that  afflicts  so  many  of  our  Indian  population. 

The  agency  buildings  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  The  dwelling-house  is  a  low 
loff  structure  with  a  mud  roof,  and  is  totallv  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  have  to  reside  at  the  agency.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  that  I  hope  to  see  rec- 
tified next  spring,  as  by  that  time  I  expect  to  have  the  saw-mill  (the  erection  of  which 
has  jnst  been  authorized  by  the  department)  at  work  preparing  lumber  for  a  school 
bnilding  and  a  residence  for  the  agent,  both  of  which  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  put 
up  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

As  to  the  degrading  vice  of  intemperance,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  scarcely 
any  hold  upon  the  Lemhi  Indians,  just  because  they  have  no  temptations  to  drink,  as 
it  would  taike  them  a  day's  journey  to  get  to  a  saloon,  and  I  scarcely  think  they  could 
get  liquor  when  they  got  there.  And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  example  of  the 
employ^  at  this  agency,  in  the  matter  of  absolute  sobriety,  coupled  with  decency  of 
life  and  language,  is  such  as  cannot  help  being  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  who  are  keen 
observers  of  what  takes  place  around  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  an  exprassion  of  confidence  that  my  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  will  not  be  in  vain,  for  the 
promptness  and  kindly  courtesy  of  the  department,  in  matters  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted, have  been  such  as  could  not  fail  to  make  me  feel  hopeful  for  the  future. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HARRIES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  Indian  Agent,  Nez  Perci5  Indians, 

Lapivaiy  Idaho,  August  18,  1H81. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  as  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining 
to  tht*  Nez  Perc^  reserve.  The  Indians  under  my  charge  have  made  unprecedented 
advancement  during  the  past  year.  As  regards  agricultural  matters,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  at  least  20  ])er  cent,  of  grain  grown  over  that  of  last  year.  There  has  also 
been  a  enrresponding  incrpJMK"  of  cultivated  acreage.  Thecrops  as  far  as  harvested  are 
unusually  heavy,  and  large  qiiuiititiesof  wheat,  oats,  an«l  vegetables  are  being  packed 
into  the  nn'ning  camps  adjaeent  to  the  reserve  by  the  Indians,  for  which  they  receive 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Lar«*i^  quantities  of  hay  are  being  cut  and  stored  away  by 
the' Indians  for 'winter  use  and  ^*or  sale.  When  any  is  sold  the  price  realized  is  from 
$10  to  $15  per  ton.  Several  houses  and  bams  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  and 
a  great  many  more  would  have  been  put  up  had  luinl>er  been  available.  Wagons, 
reapers,  mowers,  fanning-mills,  &c.,  have  been  purchased  by  many  of  the  Indians 
from  private  funds. 

These  Indians  evidently  realize  that  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  bring  them- 
selves up  to  a  point  of  self  support,  and  are  making  such  an  effort  a  success.  Their 
progress  is  gra<lual  and  permanent.     Last  fall  they  hauled  about  700  cords  of  wood 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Clearwater  River,  at  the  agency,  t-o  Fort  Lapwai,  a  diBtance  of 
about  4  miles,  and  are  now  making  preparations  to  deliver  at  the  same  point  for  con- 
tractors this  fall  aboat  1,200  conls.  They  use  four  and  six  horse  teams  generally. 
The  Indians  have  cut  about  500  cords  of*  wood,  and  have  cut  and  sold  about  75,000 
feet  of  saw-logs, 

The  new  school  building  at  Lapwai  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  the  finest 
stnicture  of  the  kind  in  the  Territory.  T^e  main  building,  \^2  by  80  feet,  three  stories 
high,  lathed  and  plastered  throughout.  There  is  a  wing  one  and  a  half  stories  high, 
24  by  30  feet,  for  a  kitchen  and  necessary  pantries  and  store-rooms.  The  kitchen  is 
furnished  with  a  hotel  range,  pumps,  tanks,  and  pipes,  making  it  the  most  complete 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Territory.  By  onler  from  the  department  the  board- 
ing and  lodging  school  at  Kamiah  has  been  closed,  and  their  seems  to  be  quit<5  an 
efl'ort  being  made  to  have  it  reopened  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  saw-mill  under  course  of  construction  at  the  agency  will,  we  hope,  be  in  running 
order  in  about  a  month.  As  regards  the  grist-mill,  we  look  for  its  completion  some 
time  during  the  winter.  The  Indians  dug  the  ditch  to  be  used  in  conveying  water  to 
the  mill  flume.  The  ditch  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  does  credit  to  i  he  Indians.  In 
matters  of  this  kind,  where  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  the  ones  to  be 
benefited  they  will  work  without  compensation. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  good. 

In  educational  matters  we  have  been  laboring  under  disadvantages  during  the  year 
past.  The  accommodations  for  boarding  schools  have  been  very  limited,  and  very 
poor  at  that ;  but  during  the  ensuing  year,  with  proper  facilities  in  the  way  of  school 
employ<?s,  we  have  reason  to  expect  marked  advancement  in  this  department.  The 
Indians  have  taken  the  usual  interest  in  religious  matters.  As  a  whole,  the  progress 
made  by  the  Indians  in  the  various  departments  of  the  reserve  is  certainly  commendable. 

Pertaining  to  the  Spokane  Indian  colony  at  Deep  Creek,  I  would  say  that  they  have 
made  good  use  of  the  implements,  materials,  «&c.,  furnished  them  by  the  department 
through  the  appropriation  of  ^00,  and  have  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits.  This 
colony  should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts.  It  will  gradually  draw  around  them 
other  members  of  that  tribe.  The  lAork  that  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Cowley  is  a  good 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  retained  by  offering  him  sufficient  compen- 
sation. 

The  resen^ation  set  apart  by  executive  order  for  the  Spokane  Indians  has  several 
white  settlers  on  it,  and  others  locating  thereon  from  time  to  time,  and  apparently  no 
steps  being  taken  to  prevent  it.  If  settlers  continue  to  so  locate  it  will  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  cause  no  small  amount  of  trouble  in  the  future. 

When  taking  into  consideration  the  various  circumstances  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  certain  departments  of  the  agency,  I  can  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  general  progress  made  in  civilization  under  my  charge. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  D.  WARNER, 

United  States  Indian  J  gent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

Darlington  1 1nd,  T.,  September  1,  1881. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  tenth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  agency,  ending  August  1,  188i. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  will  represent,  by  tribes,  the  number  of  Indians  attached  to  this 
agency,  viz : 


Name  of  tribe.  Men.    Women.     ^^' 


TotaL 


Cheyennoa i       958  ;      1,119 

Arapahoes :        566  I  567 

Cheyennes  at  Carlisle ; i 

Arapahoes  at  Carlisle t I 


2,077 

4.154 

1,100 

2,233 

43 

48 

25 

25 

Total - 1,624  1      1,686  i    3,245  .    6,455 


From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  there  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers  during 
the  past  year,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  year  just  past  has  been 
one  of  unusual  good  health  and  but  few  deaths  reported.    That  portion  of  the  Chey- 
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ennes  included  in  the  above  who  came  from  the  North,  having  become  quite  accli- 
mated, have  suffered  no  more  from  malarious  disease  than  those  who  have  lived  here 
for  ycara.  The  drynens  of  the  season  has  so  cojupletely  dried  up  all  the  ponds  ami 
stagnant  wat4?r  as  to  prevent  all  unhealthy  intiueuce  from  that  source.  The  result  of 
this  good  state  of  health  gives  us  almost  the  entire  increase  to  be  added  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  last  year. 

N'ORTHERX  CHEYENXK8. 

At  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Comtnissioner  of 
Indian  Aifairs,  Little  Chief,  accompanied  by  Charles  E.  Campbell,  from  this  office,  in 
charge,  and  Ben.  Clarke  as  interpreter,  proceeded  to  Washington  during  August,  ul- 
timo, to  confer  with  the  department  officers  relative  to  the  return  of  hi.s  band  to  their 
old  home  in  the  north.  This  party  has  just  returned,  and  report  that  Little  Chief, 
with  260  of  his  people,  have  been  granted  permission  to  return  north  and  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Pine  Ridge  agency  (Red  Cloud),  Dakota,  and  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  for  their  journey  this  fall.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  as  the  subsistence 
for  these  people  has  already  been  contractetl  for  and  forwarded  to  this  agency, 
they  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Red  Cloud  Sioux,  and  their  own 
energy  for  subsistence  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  such  time  as 
Congress  may  make  the  necessary  provision  for  their  support  at  that  agency. 

This  band  of  Cheyennes  have  never  been  satisfied  at  this  agency,  and  consequently 
have  ma<le  no  progress  in  the  right  direction;  but,  on  the  eontrary,  have  beeh  un~ 
happy,  discontented,  and  for  the  first  two  years  were  ([uit^j  sickly.  Their  efforts  to 
convince  us  of  their  dissatisfaction  h.ive  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Southern 
Cheyennes  and  other  Indians  of  this  agency.  Little  Chief  has  always  claimed  that 
he  was  compelled  to  come  to  this  country,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  if  not  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  and  his  ])eople,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  north.  This  hope 
has  been  the  constant  burden  of  his  soul;  and  although  he  <lid  not  get  all  he  asked  for 
of  the  department,  he  is  quite  happy  over  the  result  of  his  rc'.eut  visit  to  Washington. 
In  ray  judgment,  the  honorable  iSocretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  have  done  the  right  thing  by  this  band;  and  as  they  have  invariably  promised 
hearty  efforts  in  the  line  of  education  and  industry  if  permitted  to  return  north,  the 
opportunity  is  now  offered,  and  should  be  accepted  for  their  advancement. 

Little  Chief,  although  very  unhappy,  has  always  behaved  himself  well,  and  held 
his  people  under  good  control  at  this  agency. 

SOUTHERN   CUEYKNNK8   AND   ARAPAHOES 

liave  manifested  their  usual  industry  and  energy  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  something 
in  the  way  of  self-support.  Applications  are  made  at  my  office  daily  for  work,  some- 
thing at  which  they  may  be  employed  and  receive  remuneration.  Tlie  transportation 
of  their  own  supplies  and  that  of  the  military,  in  part,  at  Fort  Reno,  I.  T.,  has  been 
the  bevSt  source  of  revenue  to  them.  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  all  the  freighting 
possible  from  outside  parties  in  order  to  give  them  the  needed  employment,  and  have 
t»een  so  far  quite  successful,  through  the  aasistance  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Reno  and  the  ([uartermaster's  agent  at  Caldwell,  Kans.  For  the  current  year  I 
understand  the  transportation  contractor  for  the  military  exi)C(ts  to  furnish  his  own 
transportation;  also,  some  other  contracts  will  be  filled  and  delivered  by  the  con-, 
tracting  parties  themselves  with  their  own  help  and  transportation,  so  that  we  can- 
not depend  upon  that  source  for  much  of  a  revenue  this  year. 

The  Indians,  as  also  myself,  have  become  completely  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  living  from  the  cultivati«m  of  the  soil.  Much  energy  and  practical  sense  was. 
displayed  by  them  in  the  early  spring,  with  fair  promise  of  good  results,  until  the 
clow  of  May,  when  the  drought  set  in,  and  their  crops  were  all  destroyed. 

FARMING. 

The  Indian  employes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer  and  his  assistant, 
plowed  and  planttjd  90  acres  of  corn  and  39  acres  of  millet,  all  of  which  was  culti- 
vated well  and  kept  in  excellent  ccmditiou,  and,  until  the  last  of  May,  promised  an 
abundant  yield  for  all  the  government  animals  at  this  agency.  The  absence  of  the 
necessary  rain-fall  has  destroyed  the  entire  crop,  except  a  small  amount  of  cornstalks 
and  blades  for  fodder.  Hence,  the  grain  portion  of  the  forage  for  the  government 
animals  must  be  provided  in  some  other  way. 

At  the  two  mannal  labor  schools  forty-five  acres  have  been  fenced  and  cultivated  by 
the  children  of  the  schools,  aided  and  directed  by  the  superintendent  and  industrial 
teachers;  and  by  planting  early  and  cultivating  well,  they  had  an  ample  supply  of 
early  vegetables,  but  after  the  last  of  May  everything  not  already  matured  or  used 
-was  soon  dried  up.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  children  of  these  schools  and  those  in 
charge  to  say  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit  for  the  energy  displayed  and 
the  labor  performed  as  though  they  had  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest.  Yet  the  same 
encouragement  is  not  manifest  among  them.    We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
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training  given  these  children  in  the  industrial  schools,  on  the  farm,  and  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial work  connected  with  the  schools  is  already  showing  good  results,  not  only  in 
the  knowle<lge  thus  obtained  by  the  child  itself,  but  also  in  being  able  to  impart  this 
knowledge  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  camp.  Thus  I  conclude  that  the  money 
spent  for  salary  of  a  competent  industrial  teacher  in  each  industrial  school  brings 
back  as  good  and  quick  results  as  any  money  paid  out  by  the  government. 

Of  the  farming  interest,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  camp'  ludiaus,  I  can  only  say  that 
commendable  energy  was  manifested  in  stirring  the  ground  in  small  iields  and  plant- 
ing the  same,  and  the  proper  care  and  cultivation  was  bein^  extended  when  the  early 
drought  set  in,  and  as  the  hot  sun  and  winds  grew  more  and  more  intense,  it  was  soon 
apparent  to  all  that  no  crops  would  be  realized,  and  further  labor  and  care  was  aban- 
doned.    Yet  they,  too,  are  deserving  of  some  consideration  for  the  effort  put  forth. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  this  section  of  country 
for  agricultural  purposes,  except  that,  as  is  argued,  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  the 
building  of  railroads,  establishing  telegraph  lines,  and  planting  forest  trees  and  or- 
chards, nave  the  effect  to  attract  moisture  and  rains.  At  present,  however,  it  is  an 
excellent  grazing  country,  and  the  efforts  of  the  department  and  Indians  should  be 
direct^  principally  in  the  line  of  pastural  pursuits. 

The  question  of  irrigation  has  presented  itself,  but  we  find  serious  obstacles.  We 
have  no  mountain  slopes  nor  mountain  streams  to  be  utilized  in  this  way.  This  coun- 
try is  a  high,  level,  sandy  loam,  with  little  or  no  clay  subsoil,  and  cannot  support  a 
vigorous  vegetation  through  h  protracted  drought.  And  the  streams  How  over  a  flat, 
level  bed  of  quicksand,  and  cannot  be  confined  so  as  to  collect  a  head  of  water  for 
irrigating  purposes.  The  few  springs  that  we  find  flowing  from  the  hillsides  disap- 
X>ear  in  a  few  rods,  passing  down  through  the  loose,  sandy  soil,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
utilized  to  any  satisfactory  extent. 

,        INDIAN   POLICE. 

This  organization,  consisting  of  2  officers  and  38  privates,  has  been  well  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  and  through  this  medium  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  number 
of  important  arrests  on  the  reservation,  to  suppress  disturbances  among  the  Indians, 
and  to  prevent  trouble  in  a  hundred  different  forms.  The  very  fact  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  force  tends  to  prevent  theft  and  other  crimes  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  their  camps  and  on  the  reservation.  The 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  proper  organization  and  control  of  this  force  is  the  inadequate 
pay.  If  their  pay  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  same  rate  as  paid  by  the  War 
Department  to  Indian  scouts,  while  on  active  duty  under  specific  orders,  from  the 
agent  in  charge,  leaving  the  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  when  not  on  such  spe- 
cific duty,  I  am  sure  greater  efficiency  could  be  had  and  the  ends  of  justice  better  met. 
This  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  something  to  do,  and  the  best 
energy  to  secure  a  place  on  such  details,  and  the  paj'  thus  increased  would  enable 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  better  trim  for  active  and  effectual  service.  The  extra 
pay  thus  allowed  would  not  necessarily  require  at  this  agency  a  detail  of  over  ten 
persons  continuously.  Further  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  report  of  J.  A. 
Covington,  chief  of  police,  herewith,  marked  E. 

AGENCY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CARLISLE  TRAINING   SCUOOL. 

There  have  been  in  operation  dui-ing  the  past  year  two  manual-labor  and  boarding 
schools,  one  for  the  Cheyenues  and  one  for  the  Arapahoes;  the  first  under  the  man- 
agement of  W.  J.  Hadley,  as  superintendent,  and  the  latter  by  John  H.  Seger,  iu  the 
same  capacity.  The  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  important  factors  in  Indian  civilization,  supported  by  a  corps  of  teachers 
and  other  workers,  worthy  of  the  positions  occupied  by  each,  has  brought  about  results 
quite  satisfactory.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  has  been  excellent, 
and  their  knowledge  of  many  industrial  pursuits  has  kept  equal  pace  with  their  lit- 
erary training.  The  deportment  of  the  children  has  lieen  better  than  ever  before,  and  • 
by  a  contiuned  effort  on  their  part  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  a  practical  use  of  it,  their  social  intercourse  with  the  workers  is  more  enjoyable, 
and  the  ordinary  En;j;lish  amusements  practiced  by  white  children  have  taken  place 
of  the  cavip  dance^  and  are  enjoyed.  The  improvement  in  speaking  English  has  been 
very  marked  during  the  year,  and  now  since  it  is  considered  as  honorable  to  speak 
English,  progress  in  their  English  studies  will  be  more  marked. 

Excepting  a  portion  <d*  the  Northern  Cheyenues,  the  Indians  of  this  agency  manifest 
a  very  favorable  interest  iu  education,  and  desire  that  their  children  may  be  receiving 
this  benefit  sacredly  promised  to  them  by  treaty.  At  present  not  25  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  in  school,  which  is  no  fault  of  the  Indians,  but  that  of  the 
government  which  has  given  them  this  pledge,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history  the 
Indians  must  necessarily  become  the  sufferers^  and  the  government  be  compelled  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  its  neglect  of  duty  m  not  providing  for  the  education  of 
every  child  on  the  reservation. 
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Daring  the  past  winter  16  young  men  anrl  boys  (9  Cheyennes  and  7  Arapahoes) 
made  a  proposition  to  bear  their  own  traveling  expenses  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  order 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  that  training  school  in  the 
acquirement  of  tra<Ies.  This  proposition  was  presented  to  Capt.  H.  H.  Pratt,  and  by 
his  favorable  indorsemmt,  the  boys  were  admitted  to  the-  school,  by  authority  from 
the  Indian  OiBce,  and  instead  of  idling  away  their  time  in  camps,  or  making  ni^ht 
hitleous  (as  some  of  them  did)  with  their  camp  ** chants,"  they  are  to-day  at  Carlisle 
schcJid  in  tlie  shops  wielding  the  jack-plane,  the  sewing-awl,  shoe-hammer,  sledge- 
hammer, &c.,  and  by  and  by  will  return  to  their  people  useful  mm,  and  with  strong 
hearts  to  help  their  people.  We  have  had  an  attendance  of  about  *25()  children  in  the 
agency  schools  during  the  year,  with  upwards  of  70  at  Carlisle,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  850  children  out  of  school.  For  further  information,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  herewith  reports  from  John  H.  Seger  and  \V.  J.  Hadley,  superintendents  of 
schools,  marked  A  and  B,  respectively. 

THE    "FLORIDA   PRISONERS." 

The  last  of  these  returned  to  the  agency  during  the  year,  and  are,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  standing  firm  on  the  side  of  right,  and  as  a  result  from  their  careful 
training  while  prisoners  in  Florida,  and  while  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  they  are  the 
■strongest  lever  we  have  at  this  agency  in  building  up  strength  and  hope  for  the  future 
of  their  people.  A  majority  of  the  Indian  employ^  force  ot  the  agency  is  composed  of 
these  men,  and  a  better  class  of  laborers  you  could  not  find.  Sotue  are  engaged  in  the 
shops  at  their  trades,  while  one  (David  Pendleton)  is  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  people 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  better  christian  man  we  do  not  find.  Such  results  are 
indeed  wonderful,  and  the  example  of  these  trained  few,  together  with  the  need  from 
Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  the  well-direct«d  efforts  in  the  agency  schools,  is  going  to 
kijl  much  of  the  "Indian"  in  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in  due  time. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  transported  all  of  their  own  snpiilies  and 
400,000  pounds  for  military  at  Fort  Reno  and  for  agency  traders.  These  supplies  have 
been  hauled  from  Caldwell  and  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  110  and  135  miles, 
for  which  they  received  .$1  and  $1.25  per  100  pounds  for  the  entire  distance. 

During  the  year  40  new  wagons  were  purchased  for  them  by  the  department,  and  42 
■were  purchased  by  themselves  from  traders  at  Caldwell  and  Arkansas  City,  and  the 
freight  money  realized  by  them  hsis  been  ai> plied,  through  this  office,  in  payment  for 
the  wagons  and  harness,  which  usually  requires  from  four  to  five  trtps.  We  issue  no 
wagons  as  a  gratuity  or  on  account  of  treaty.  The  men  thus  laboring  and  earning 
their  wagons  appreciate  their  value  and  care  for  them.  Constant  demands  are  made 
at  this  office  for  more  wagons,  and  those  who  have  wagons,  for  more  freight,  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  to  keep  half  the  wagons  they  now  have  (two  hundred  and  eleven) 
busy. 

It  is  really  interesting  to  hear  the  appeals  for  wagons  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  claims  are  urged.  One  young  man  will  tell  his  story  of  how  good  and  obedient 
he  and  his  family  have  b«en  to  the  recinirements  of  the  government;  another  will 
urge  his  former  genuine  meanness,  desiring  to  quit  his  waywardness.  One  thing  is 
sore,  and  that  is,  if  we  could  furnish  all  who  desire  it,  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 

Erofitable  labor,  we  could  heal  a  thousand  woes  and  soon  relieve  Iho  government  of  a 
eavy  burden. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  comparatively  good  during  the  past  year;  the 
malarial  troubles  have  not  been  so  extreme  as  in  formers  years.  The  Northern  Cney- 
ennes  sent  to  this  agency  have  become  acclimated,  and  consequently  have  fewer  ails 
among  them.  And  as  the  Indians  confide  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  remedies  admin- 
istered and  offered  by  the  agency  physician,  certain  classes  of  disease  are  more  promptly 
cured  than  was  the  case  when  they  relied  almost  exclusively  on  their  own ''medi- 
cine men." 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  construction  of  a  commodious  brick  commissary  bnilding,  completed  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  affords  amx>Ie  room  for  all  the  stores  required  at  this  agency.  A  large 
cellar  underneath  for  bacon,  oils,  and  roofs ;  first  story  fi>r  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  com, 
&c.  ;  second  story  for  annuity  goods,  with  one  end  cut  off  and  finished  and  furnished 
in  two  apartments  for  Indian  and  private  offices ;  third  story  for  seed?*,  with  one  room 
cnt  off  for  sleeping  apartment  for  commissary  or  issue  clerk,  makes  a  very  convenient 
and  safe  building,  in  which  stores  can  be  properly  cared  for  with  but  little  risk ;  size 
of  building  60  by  120  feet. 

Authority  has  been  granted  by  the  department  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
brick  building  in  three  sections,  for  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  tin  shops ;  also  a  brick 
bnililing  for  laundry  at  the  Arapaho  school.    The  brick  are  now  being  made  by  the 
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Indians  for  this  purpose.  These  hniUlinga  will  be  constructed  entirely  by  agency  em- 
ployes, and  will  be  completed  ready  ft»r  occupancy  the  coming  winter.  Tde  shops  thn» 
constructed  will  give  room  for  more  Indian  apprentices,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
more  work. 

RESERVATIOX. 

In  the  matter  of  reservation,  there  is  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  which  should 
be  remedied.  The;  late  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  in  an  inter- 
Tiew  had  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenuesand  Arapahoes  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember '^0,  1860,  informeil  them  that  they  had  not  forfeitetl  their  tre'ify  rights  to  the 
reservation  north  of  the  Cimarron  and  extending  to  the  Kansas  line,  and  advised  them 
to  loeiite  thereon  nnder  the  provisions  of  treaty  granting  thein  said  lands,  and  urged 
them  to  do  so  at  once,  as  he  could  not  guarantee  them  absolutt;  protection  in  the  per- 
manent possessions  of  the,  lands  on  which  they  are  now  located.  If  Congress  would 
contirjii  thiM^xchange  anticipated  in  the  executive  order  of  Augnst  10,  1*^(J9,  with  a 
slight  moditicatiou,  it  would  be  much  bett  r  for  the  Indians  and  the  government. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  government  has  extensive  and  cosUy  bnihlings  af  this 
agency,  situated  on  lands  not  continued  to  these  Indians.  A  few  Indians  have  taken 
the  advice  of  the  honorable  Secretary  and  have  rtioved  north  of  the  Cimarron,  reniote 
from  the  agency,  others  propose  to  ^o  next  spring,  while  the  large  mnjority  will  stick 
to  this  reservation  until  some  decisive  action  is  taken  by  the  government. 

AN^UITIE^^. 

Under  article  10  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  all  nmles 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  a  full  suit  of  clothing.  The  number  of  men 
to  whom  issues  are  nmde  is  1,5*24.  I^ast  year  only  one  suit  could  be  given  to  every 
two  men,  one  hat  to  an  average  of  every  two  and  ojie-half  men,  and  blankets  were 
proportionately  delicient.  The  result  was  great  complaint  on  the  ]>art  of  the  Indians, 
who  cbargi*  the  government  with  violation  of  promises;  and  when  the  cause  of  the 
reduction  is  explained  to  them  as  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  being 
appropriated,  the  amount  of  clothing,  &(.'.,  would  be  entirely  dependent  uj>on  the 
prices  paid,  and  that  the  past  year  the  i)rices  being  double  the  former  years  cost,  the 
number  of  blankets,  «l-c.,  were  necessarily  only  one-half,  they  reply  that  no  such  ])ro- 
vision  was  mentioned  when  the  treaty  was  made,  but  insist  that  certain  things  were 
promised,  irrespective  of  the  price  to  be  paid. 

Again  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Kiowas  ami  Comanches, 
who  number  less,  receive  a  greater  a]>propriation  for  benellcial  objects,  they  receiving 
$30,(»00  per  annum  to  about  3,000  Indians,  or  §10  per  capita;  whereas  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  receiv<»  but  .^20,000,  or  less  than  $i  per  capita.  This,  I  believe,  is  due 
to  the  impression  which  prevailed  when  the  treaties  were  made,  that  the  Kiowa«  and 
Comanches  outnumberect  the  Ch<'.\ennes  and  Arapahoes.  the  latter  at  tliaf  time  never 
having  submitted  to  a  count.  As  comnmnication  between  these  tril»es  is  constant, 
the  Indians  realize  the  (act  that  the  lvi<»\va8  and  Conutnchcs  are  better  proviiled  for, 
without  being  able  to  appreciate  th<'  cause.  As  the  In<lians  have  imide  such  a  strong 
point  of  this  difference  in  favor  of  their  near  neighbors,  the  Kiowas  and  (kunanches, 
I  herewith  present  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  ef  annuities,  and  taking  Agent 
Hunt's  last  annual  report  for  basis,  I  tind  the  following  results,  viz: 


Articles.  Kiowas  and  Comanches.         Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes. 


Blankets 1  to  every  person 27  to  every  58  pei  noun. 

Blouses  and  coat« 2  t«  every  man 1  to  every*  2  men. 

PantH  anil  overalls I  15  t o  every  7  men 10  to  every  14  men. 

Hat«  and  eapH *  20  to  every  7  men  (>  to  evt-ry"  14  nun. 

Boots  and  Hlioes 4  pairs  to  every  man  5  pairs  to  every  14  men. 

Calico Nearly  8  yards  to  ever\  person . ,  2  yar«l8  to  every  person. 


This  comparison  is  not  made  because  it  is  thought  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  receive 
an  undue  proportion,  but  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  i>roper  authorities  to  tho 
inadequacy  of  the  present  issue  to  the  Cheyennes  ami  Arapahoes:  and  in  order  to  jilace 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  it  will  require  al»out 
double  the  appropriation  tTiey  now  receive.  While  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  matter, 
being  a  treaty  subject,  is  not  now  capable  of  being  righted,  yet  it  is  believed  that  Con- 
gress could  make  an  equable  appropriation  when  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  juesent 
limit  is  perfectly  explained.  Little  Chief  and  his  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes  at  first 
refused  to  accept  their  annnities,  and  not  until  extraneous  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  could  they  be  induced  to  take  them.  The  reason  given  for  such  refusal  was  solely 
on  the  jjround  that  they  were  so  inadequate  as  to  be  impossible  to  distribute  them  sat- 
isfactorily. 

The  quality  of  the  goods  furnishi  d  the  past  year  was  generally  good,  and  well 
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adapted  to  their  needs.  Iq  the  item  of  Kentucky  je  \us  in  place  of  ahoddy  cloth  there 
was  a  great  saving,  as  oue  suit  made  from  good  jeans  will  outwjar  tive  suits  of 
shoddy. 

EMPLOYES. 

During  the  past  year  a  still  further  redaction  has  been  made  in  the  force  of  white 
employes,  and  their  places  filled  by  Indians.  This  course  will  be  continued  as  fast 
as  the  progress  of  the  Indians  will  warrant. 

MISSION'AUY  WORK. 

The  Rev.  E.  Beard,  and  wife,  rejirej^enting  Friends,  remained  at  the  agency  until 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  did  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  adult  Cheyennes,  who  filled  the  audience  room  on  each 
8abl)arh  morning  at  the  Cheyenne  school,  to  hear  them ;  and  I  have  rejison  to  believe 
that  the  good  seed  sown  by  them  has  taken  root  in  some  hearts,  and  will  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  The  Friends  have  sent  Rev.  Erwin  G.  Tabor,  of  Iowa,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Beard,  who  has  just  arrive<l. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Haury,  reprenenting  the  Mennouite  church,  has  continued  his  missionary 
labors  among  the  Arapahoes  with  good  results.  He  intends  making  it  a  life  work,  anil 
his  uniform  temper  and  every -day  life  are  in  such  precise  harmony  with  his  gospel 
teachings  as  to  make  him  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  Indian  wants  and 
needs  to  see  religion,  as  well  as  to  feel  it.  Mr.  Haury  has  now  completed  (juite  a  nice 
building  near  the  agency,  where  he  expects  to  accommodate  about  twenty-five  chil- 
dren. For  further  information  touching  the  Haury  Mission,  see  his  report  herewith 
transmitted,  marked  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  representing  the  Episcopal  church  at  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y., 
arrived  at  this  agency  during  the  month  of  June,  bringing  with  him  David  Pendleton 
("Making  Medicine"),  one  of  the  Florida  piisoners,  a  Cheyenne,  and  they,  too,  have 
entered  into  the  misvsionary  work  in  good  earnest,  and  with  such  system  as  to  reacti  all 
the  states  and  conditions  in  the  tribe.  Mr.  Wicks  is  of  such  kind  and  agreeable  man- 
ner as  to  impnjHs  the  Indians  very  favorably  with  all  his  words  and  actions.  Assiste<l 
as  he  is  by  David  Pendleton,  who  is  also  a  model  Christian,  their  influence  will  tell 
largely  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  The  earnest,  prayerful  training  given  Mr.  Peiulle- 
ton  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  at  his  home  in  New  York  has  qualified  him  for  a  noble 
work  among  his  people,  and  it  seems  more  the  ordering  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  than  that  of  man,  or  chance,  that  Mr.  Wicks,  who  <lid  the  training,  or  rather 
completed  the  training  of  the  young  man,  should  now  be  here  to  assist  him  in  estab- 
lishing the  cross  of  Christ  among  his  people.  For  further  information  concerning  this 
work,  see  inclosed  report,  marked  D. 

C()XCLU8ION. 

Thanking  the  department  officers  for  their  forbearance  in  all  my  shortcomings,  and 
their  uniform  prompt  consideration  of  all  mutters  of  interest  to  these  Indians;  and 
M%j.  George  M.  Randall,  commanding  Fort  Reno,  Ind.  T.,  for  his  hearty  co-operation  in 
all  matters  wherein  we  have  been  interested  ;  aiul  the  agency  employes  fop  their  hearty 
sympathy  and  support ;  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Divine  favor  on  all  the  interests 
that  are  of  His  ordering  at  this  agency, 

I  am,  very  rfspectfully,  *  JXO.  D.  MILES, 

Vnite^l  )Sfafe8  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONEU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


A. 

Cheyenne  and  Ahapaho  Agency, 

Darlinylon,  Ind.  T.,  Aufjant  15,  1881. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  **  Arapaho  manual-labor  and  boarding  schot)!"  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1881. 

I  resumed  charge  of  the  school  on  November  15,  18H0,  after  being  absent  one  year 
four  months  and  a  half.  I  found  that  there  were  120  children  in  attendance.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  there  were  missing  from  among  the  pupils  several  of  the  oldest  of 
them,  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  most  of  them  were  in  camp.  I  was  informed  that 
there  were  some  of  these  missing  pupils  who  had  been  refused  admittance  tm  the 
ground  that  they  had  become  almost  grown  up  and  were  hard  to  manage  with  the 
same  discipline  used  with  the  new  and  younger  pupils.  Some  of  these  I  found  in 
camp;  and  they  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  resumed  their  former  habits  of  camp  life,  and 
instead  of  heiog  clothed  in  citizen's  dress,  had  cast  it  aside  and  were  wearing  blanket's^ 
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and  were  not  putting  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  had  acquired  while  under 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  school.  I  found,  however,  that  they  were  all  anx- 
ious to  put  to  use  the  education,  both  manual  and  literary,  ihey  had  acquired,  and 
would  gladly  leave  camp  and  go  to  work,  but  that  they  were  unable  to  find  work  to 
do,  and  though  they  were  somewhat  discouraged  they  manifested  a  desire  to  profit 
both  for  themhelvesand  their  families  by  the  exercise  of  the  skill  they  had  acquired. 
My  experience  told  me  that  what  was  necessary  was  steady  emidoyraent  with  some 
conijietent  person  to  overlook  and  ^uide  them,  aud  still  further  instruct  them  in  de- 
tails, and  thus  bring  them  to  a  condition  whereby  they  would  be  able  to  act  independ- 
ently. I  had  some  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  that  six- 
teen of  the  young  men  went  to  the  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  learn  trades 
such  as  they  were  best  titted  for.  I  have  kept  myself  in  communication  with  them. 
and  they  are  beyond  doubt  contented  aud  happy,  and  are  progressing  rapidly,  and 
when  they  return  will  prove  useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

There  was  one  thing  which  I  could  not  for  sometime  bring  about  satisfactorily,  and 
that  was  to  have  the  children  use  the  English  language  in  their  sx)ort8  and  manual 
laboi-s.  Although  they  would  learn  to  read,  write,  aud  cypher  almost  as  readily  as 
white  children,  yet  they  manifested  a  reluctance  to  converse  in  the  English  language. 
We  felt  that  to  secure  the  best  results  from  their  training  the  habit  of  conversing  in 
English  should  be  established.  We  therefore,  in  all  the  departments,  insisted  on  the 
use  of  the  langoage,  and  we  resorted  to  difi'erent  means  to'  bring  this  about.  The 
boys  were  divided  into  four  companies,  a  sergeant  aud  a  corporal  being  appointed  to 
each  conipany.  These  offices  were  held  by  such  of  the  boys  as  manifested  the  great- 
est willingness  to  use  th«s  English  language,  and  when  they  failed  to  exercise  this 
knowledge  they  w^ere  reduced  to  the  ranks  as  a  punishment,  and  the  privates  were 
promoted  as  a  reward  for  their  willingness.  In  this  manner  we  found  that  there  wa* 
soon  considerable  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who  should  speak  the  best  English.  The 
sergeants  and  corporals,  while  they  held  their  offices,  were  also  assigned  to  a  separate 
table  in  the  mess  room,  and  by  various  such  distinctions,  small  though  they  were,  we 
secured  the  best  results.  The  girls  in  their  housework  were  incited  to  the  same  desire 
to  be  able  to  converse  fluently,  and  when  they  were  performing  their  duties  the  per- 
son in  charge  had  the  best  opportunities  of  teaching  them  new  words  daily,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  familiar,  and  used  daily  in  their  work  and  outside 
nearly  all  the  words  used  in  the  various  departments,  to  the  extent  that  they  be- 
oame  in  the  habit  of  conversing  freely  as  to  their  duties.  By  thus  combining  teaching 
with  their  manual  duties,  the  teachers  each  and  all  daily  taught  them  to  use  the  lan- 
guage more  than  they  could  in  the  recitation  rooms. 

Various  games,  such  as  jackstraws  and  nine  pins,  and  other  amusements,  wore  pro- 
vided for  them,  in  which  they  take  great  pleasure,  and  the  use  of  these  games  and 
participation  in  the  amusements  were  restricted  to  such  of  the  children  as  cultivated 
the  habit  of  conversing  in  English.  One  evening  in  each  week  was  devoted  to  litor- 
ary  and  musical  exercises,  and  the  children  were  drilled  to  read  short  essays  and  recite 
short  pieces  of  poetry  and  sing  songs,  participate  in  dialogues,  and  in  such  ways  make 
the  duty  of  conversing  in  English  a  pleasure.  Thus  while  in  the  recitation  rooms  and 
labor  departments  there  was  no  less  careful  attention  than  formerly  bestowed,  we 
made  a  specialty  of  having  them  use  as  entirely  as  possible  the  English  language,  and 
the  result  has  been  more  satisfactoiy  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  progress  ma^e  has 
been  more  marked  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school  than  in  any  period  since  its  es- 
tablishment. We  are  confident  that  the  teachers  in  the  future  will  find  the  children 
making  more  rapid  progress  in  the  study  and  recitation  rooms,  in  consequence  of  this 
special  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  English  conversation.  Surely,  the  Indians 
must  learn  to  think  aud  speak  in  the  language  of  the  white  man  in  order  to  approach 
him  in  business  management  aud  iudepeudeuce. 

The  past  winter  was  so  severe  and  the  weather  so  inclement  that  but  little  outdoor 
work  could  be  done,  except  cutting  wood  and  doing  some  jailing  on  the  roads  leading 
to  and  from  the  school  grounds.  The  progress  indoors,  in  the  recitation  rooms  and 
shops,  was  more  satisfactory  than  during  any  former  term  or  session,  and  children,  one 
and  all,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  studies.  And  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  teachers  that  the  children  were  more  easily  managed  and  were  more  diligent  in 
their  studies  than  the  white  children  in  other  schools. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  made  ])rcparations  for  farm  work  and  began  plowing  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  crops.  We  cultivated  this  season  25  acres  of  ground,  which 
was  planted  to  about  the  same  quantity  of  cereals  and  vegetables  a«  is  commonly  pro- 
duced on  a  farm,  with  the  exceptitm  of  wheat.  Everything  was  done  in  good  order, 
and  the  ])lanting  aud  cultivation  were  done  with  care  and  attention,  and  we  had  Bf 
proniise  of  a  fine  cn>p  for  our  pains  aud  labor  until  about  June  15,  when  the  extreme 
dry  \Neather  lasted  until  most  everj'thing  was  dried  up  before  reaching  maturity.  A 
few  early  vegetables  aud  some  oats  and  millet  were  harvested,  but  the  returns  were 
meager.  This  ground  was  plowed  aud  cultivated  and  planted  by  the  boys  of  the  school,, 
aud  for  workmanship  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  farms  in  the  States. 
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Beside."*  farm  work  the  boys  have  performed  other  work  looking  to  the. ornamenta- 
tion of  the  school  pjrounds.  Where  there  was  formerly  a  pond  in  front  of  the  school 
buildin*;  there  is  now  a  smooth  park,  or  lawn,  ornamented  with  trees,  all  the  re^snlt  of 
the  labor  of  the  boys.  The  extreme  dry  weather  has  very  probably  killed  a  nnmber 
of  the  trees,  and  I  Wonld  snggest  that  in  the  spring  those  having  been  killed  be  re- 
placed in  order  that  there  may  l>e  the  regularity  of  the  original  design  preserved.  If 
the  grounds  are  attended  to  with  proper  care  for  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  agency,  and  a  fine  play-ground  for  the  children. 

The  milch  cows  belonging  to  the  school  have  been  cared  for  entirely  by  the  boys, 
and  they  have  been  milked  and  fed  and  looked  after  generally  with  as  much  skill  as 
on  any  of  the  dairy  farms  of  the  States.  The  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  care 
and  management  of  stock  generally,  and  the  results  of  their  labor  and  attention  have 
been  very  gratifying.  In  fact,  without  ne<jlecting  their  English  education,  they  have 
beea  carefully  instructed  in  all  branches  ot  fan u  work,  aud  have  |)erformod  the  differ- 
ent duties  of  the  farm  accordiug  to  their  age  and  ability. 

The  girls  have  been  drilled  in  all  the  different  branches  of  house  work  until  they 
have  most  of  them  become  thorough  housekeepers,  and  they  will  need  but  occasional 
guidance  and  instruction  to  finally  tit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  the  housewife. 

The  only  drawback  that  we  have  experienced  in  the  school,  and  that  is  a  serious 
one  and  needs  correction  immediately,  is  the  increased  sickness  and  rate  of  mortality. 
After  careful  investigation  and  cousultation  with  the  agency  ph^^sician,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  i>oor  drainage  from  the  kitchen  and  laundry, 
and  poor  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms,  being  overcrowded  as  they  are.  The  ground 
aronnd  the  school  is  very  nearly  level,  and  it  is  very  diflScult  to  drain  the  slops  from 
the  laundry  and  kitchen.  I  would  recommend  that  the  laundry  be  moved  from  its 
present  place  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  school  building,  and  in  that  way  the  drain 
that  is  now  used  for  both  laundry  and  kitchen,  could  be  used  for  the  kitchen  alone. 
This  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  more  sleeping  apartments  must  be  provided,  for  with  the 
present  accommodations  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  healthy  ventilation.  For  instance, 
in  a  room  20  bv  24  feet  and  8  feet  ceiling,  we  are  obliged  to  put  24  boys,  and  as  we  can 
only  put  8  beis  in  a  room,  each  bed  holds  three  occupants,  which  is  unhealthy.  I 
would  recommend  that  there  be'  bnilt  on  the  school  grounds,  but  separate  from  the 
main  building,  quarters  or  barracks  to  accommodate  about  40  boys.  These  quarters 
oonld  be  used  by  the  older  boys,  and  they  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
quarters,  and  the  training  received  in  keeping  their  apartments  in  a  clean  and  neat 
and  onlerly  condition  would  be  very  beneficial.  This  I  also  believe  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  the  health  of  the  school  children  be  preserved. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  my  coworkers  for  the  cheerful  and  efiBcient  aid 
they  have  given  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  manifested  good  which  has  resulted  from  their  labors  and  attention. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SEGER, 

SuperintendcHU 

J.   D.   MiLBS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Cheyfnne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 


B. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  20,  1881. 
Sir:  The  second  annual  report  of  the  Cheyenne  manual-labor  and  boarding  school 
for  the  year  commencing  September  I,  1880. 

Enroll 'oent  for  the  vear: 

Male '. 80 

Female , 54 

Total  enrollment 134 

Average  attendance : 

Males 68.7 

Females 45.9 

Total  average  attendance 114.6 

Nnmber  of  deaths: 

Males 2 

Females 1 

Total 3 
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Number  released  from  school  on  account  of  sickness: 

Males 4 

Femali's 5 

Total 9 

Number  transferred  to  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. :  9  males. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  a  literary  way  has  betn  even  more  satisfactory  than 
last  year.  As  they  become  more  acquainted  with  their  studies,  their  interest  seems  to 
deepen  ;  and  often  during  the  hour  of  reeesn,  8<»me  prefer  to  remain  at  thiir  seats  and 
study  instead  of  going  to  play.  Their  advancement  has  been  rapid  and  thorough, 
some  having  fully  mastered  the  first  four  ftuidamental  rules  (»f  arithmetic,  and  read 
and  write  quite  intelligibly,  antl  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  primary  geography  and 
primary  physiology,  while  others  who  came  in  later  to  school  are  working  in  additi<m 
and  subtraction.  Others  have  gone  on  into  multiplication,  and  are  reading  in  the 
first  or  second  re  a<lers;  but,  with  all  the  [uipils.  the  promptness  and  boldness  with  which 
they  recite  tells  that  they  fully  understand  tlieir  lessons,  and  are  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  school  privileges. 

We  have  been  troubled  but  very  little  the  past  year  by  children  running  away  from 
school,  and  what  few  we  have  had  were  nearly  everj'  one  canst^l  by  the  j)arents'  infiu- 
ence,  they  wanting  their  child  at  home  for  a  few  days  to  visit  among  their  friends,  or 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  a  camp  life  affords  to  an  Indian  boy  or  girl ;  the  parent  or 
child  not  having  a  just  conception  of  the  benefits  derived  by  a  faithful  and  close  at- 
tendance, or  the  losses  sustained  by  a  few  days'  absence  from  school. 

So,  also,  we  might  speak  of  their  industrial  education.  Only  two  years  ago  they 
came  to  us  direct  from  the  camps,  dressed  in  the  blanket,  wearing  the  hair  long,  &c., 
knowing  nothing  of  how,  and  having  a  less  desire,  to  pertbrm  any  kind  of  manual  la- 
bor; now,  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  old  enough  take  their  details  of  wc»rk  reg- 
ularly every  week,  and  do  their  work  promptly  and  cheerfully.  The  girls  generally 
doing  their  work  very  neatly,  are  carefiil  to  sweep  all  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  and 
in  patching  clothes  do  not  pucker  the  garment,  and  do  hide  the  stitches,  and  take  a 
pride  in  keeping  themselves  neat  and  clean.  Also,  in  the  sewing  department,  in- 
struction has  been  given  to  all  the  larger  girls,  and  several  of  them  are  able  to  cut 
and  make  aprons  and  underwear,  and  one  can  cut  ami  make  shirts  for  the  boys.  In- 
struction has  been  given  the  girlsin  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  work,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  Indian  girls  for  the  children  under  the  carefnl  super- 
vision of  the  cook. 

The  dining-room  work  also  has  been  done  by  the  girls,  under  the  constant  care  and 
instructii  n  of  the  dining-room  employds,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  department 
in  the  school  that  an  emidoyd  is  needed  worse  than  in  the  dining-room,  where  are  so 
many  children  who  have  never  been  taught  economy  or  cleanliness,  where  so  much 
can  be  saved  or  wasted  by  a  little  care  or  negligence.'  So  many  of  our  children  are  so 
small  that  they  also  neecl  the  careful  attention  and  oversight,  of  an  employes  while 
they  partake  of  their  meals.  An  item  of  expense  will  also  be  added  in  the  increased 
breakage  of  the  dishes;  all  things  considered,  I  think  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
by  the  department  in  not  giving  us  an  employed  in  the  dining-room  for  the  coming 
year.  One  thing  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  our 
girls  and  boys  have  received  enough  instruction  and  had  experience  enough  to  be  of 
some  benefit  to  us,  they  have  gone  to  Carlisle  to  receive  the  training  atfonled  by  the 
institution  at  that  place,  leaving  us  to  till  our  ranks  with  new  recruits  from  the  camps. 
While  we  are  sorry  that  our  number  of  employes  should  be  diminished,  we  are  glad 
that  when  the  mimls  of  the  children  begin  to  develop,  and  they  receive  a  little  light, 
they  manifest  such  an  anxiety  for  more  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  ])areuts  and 
friends  and  go  so  far  away  that  they  may  gain  more  kno\vle<lge.  It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  send  them  and  then  go  back  and  take  others  by  the  hand  and  help  them  over  the 
same  road  the  others  had  trod<len. 

We  have  now  boys  that  are  honest,  faithful  workei-s,  doing  their  work  promptly 
and  well,  having  tended  the  present  seascm  the  crop  of  2()  acres,  had  3  aci^es  of  very 
good  early  garden,  which  a(l<led  very  materially  to  the  plain  fare  provided  by  the 

Jjovernnjent ;  had  about  10  acres  of  corn,  which,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather  in 
Tune  and  July,  pro<luced  but  little  corn,  but  made  very  good  fodder,  and  was  cut  and 
put  in  shock  in  Julv,  in  very  excellent  condition;  had  3  acres  of  millet,  which  was 
properly  stacked  in  due  season:  have  3  acres  of  sorghum  now  ready  for  making  into 
sirup;  also  have  put  up  enough  hay  for  the  stock  the  coming  winter;  have  cut  and 
diawn  the  wood  used  by  the  school  during  the  year;  and  for  near  three  months  in  the 
cold  winter  we  used  near  one  cord  of  wood  per  day,  stove  length :  have  also  drawn 
all  the  water  used  by  the  school,  which  aggregates  near  100,000  gallons.  W^e  are  now 
enj^aged  in  laying  pipes  to  carry  the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  house,  which  will 
relieve  us  of  one  or  our  most  disagreeable  and  hardest  tasks,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
The  children  are  called  together  each  evening,  before  retiring,  for  devotional  exer- 
cises, in  which  they  engage  very  heartily.    We  have  also  had  a  Sabbath  school  regu- 
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larly  each  Sabbnth,  the  chil(Tren  all  attending  and  t'viueo  a  love  for  tb**  teacbiuji:  re- 
<»eived,  as  ouly  those  do  who  acce^it  and  mako  personal  application  of  them  to  them- 
selves. As  I  believe,  many  of  tlie  children  havo  been  and  are  Cliristians,  so  far  as  they 
■ai'e  able  to  understand  or  couipnhendthe  gospel,  so  tliar  ir  makes  a  marked  cbauge  in 
^heir  c»mdiict  as  compared  with  last  year.  Tben  it  was  no  niicoinmon  tbint^  tohi^ar 
that  peculiar  ebant  used  wben  in  tbe  dance  or  at  gambling;  now  tbat  has  given  way 
to  gos^wl  hymns  and  rejieating  psalms  or  other  scripture,  with  the  dancing  and  gam- 
.l>ling  left  off. 

The  healtb  of  the  children  has  been  very  excellent  during  tbe  year,  in  considering 
the  great  cbange  in  habits  and  customs,  in  taking  them  from  tlieir  free,  unr«*strained 
camp  life  and  placing  tliem  in  tbe  scbool  wbere  their  hands  and  minds  are  alike  em- 
X'loyed.  I  wouM  suggest,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  tbat  tbe  sebool  term  be  reduced 
to  9  montbs  instead  of  H)  as  at  present,  as  we  tind  during  tbe  month  of  .Tune  tbe  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  droop  and  get  sickly  than  at  any  otber  pjirt  of  tb«*  year,  oeca- 
siioned,  we  tbink,  by  so  long  a  term  at  scbool.  I  think  it  advisal»le,  aUt),  that  one 
:^hould  be  cmploye<l  as  nurst;,  whose  specitie  duty  it  sbould  be  to  attend  tbo  sick  and 
•care  for  the  snmll  cbildren  who  need  a  motber's  care. 

KespectfuUv  submitted. 

W.  J.  IIADLEY, 

Joiix  D.  Milks,  i^uperiutendi^id. 

('nitcd  StaUs  Indian  At/eiity 

rfnt/enne  and  Arapaho  Agencifj  Indian  Territory. 


Daulixgtox,  Ini>.  T.,  Angusl  IH,  IH-Sl. 

My  Dkar  Fuiexd:  In  regard  to  your  kind  letter,  under  date  of  August  9,  making 
Te<iuest  to  report  on  our  missionary  work  among  tbe  Arapaboes  in  tbis  reservation,  I 
can  say  that  we  have  erected  a  mission  house,  containing  kitchen  and  dining-room 
in  tbe  basement,  a  scbool-room  an«l  tbree  private  rooms  on  tbe  lii*st,  live  rooms  on  tbe 
second  tioor,  and  two  dormitories  in  tbe  garret. 

The  cost,  including  a  barn  and  fencing  of  '-^0  acres,  amounts  to  about  S'2,800,  which 
is  borne  by  tbe  Mennouite  Cburch,  in  belialf  of  whicb  I  am  comnussioned. 

We  had  10  acres  under  cultivation  last  year,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  bot  and  dry 
^season,  the  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 

Respecting  our  missionary  work,  we  purpose  to  teach  tbe  cbildren  in  scbool  the 
common  elementary  brancbes  in  tbe  Englisb  language,  and  in  connection  with  it  we 
shall  instruct  tbe  boys  in  farn\ing  and  tbe  girls  in  bousekceping  an<l  couunou  needle- 
work. But  OHe  of  our  main  objects,  in  school  work  even,  will  be  tbe  teaebing  of  Bibli- 
<eal  and  Cbristian  knowledge  and  tbe  inculeaticm  of  CbristiaTi  prineiples. 

My  missionary  work  among  tb*-  adults  will,  for  tbe  pn\sent,  be  limited  to  teac  hing 
them  the  Christian  religion  in  Sunday  scbool,  and  in  cam])  oeeasionally,  ])ri>vided  I 
■can  avail  myself  of  a  reliable  int»Tpreter.  At  tbo  same  time  I  shall  make  it  a  great 
portion  of  my  work  to  aeciuire  tbe  language  of  tbe  tribe.  I  have  be«Mi  devoting  some 
of  my  time  to  this  great  and  tedious  work  in  tbe  past  year,  and  tbougb  it  will  be  a 
work  of  many  years,  1  sball  not  sbrink  back  from  it,  being  eonvinced  tbat  tbe  most 
etfcctual  means  to  Cbristianize  and  to  civilize  a  nation  or  a  tribi",  is  by  giving  tbe  people 
the  gospel  in  tbeirown  tonirue. 

The  number  of  cbildren  tbat  can  be  accommodated  in  our  school,  by  tbe  cbun  b,  is  55, 
including  an  eciual  mnnber  of  botb  sexes.  F(U-,  to  me.  it  is  no  qui-stion  that,  in  order 
to  Christianize  and  civilize?  tbe  Indians  we  must  tr>'  to  educate  and  lift  u})  tbe  woman 
from  ber  most  miserable  state;  we  must  try  to  effect  a  Cbriatian  fanuly,  and  to  build 
up  a  Christian  bome. 

Tbe  expense  of  the  work  the  cburch  bears,  excepting  tbe  regular  rations  and  the 
annuity  goods,  to  wbich  tbe  sebools  in  tbis  reservation  are  entitle<l,  and  whicb  I  hope 
the  government  will  cbeerfully  gi-ant  tbe  cbildren  in  our  scbo<ds. 

We  sball  have  four  or  livt*  workers  employed,  every  one  of  wbicb  is  expected  to  be 
«  Christian  and  to  lead  a  Cbristian,  moral  life ;  in  short,  to  be  a  Cbristian  missionary 
in  daily  life,  however  mean  tbe  particular  work  may  seem. 

Some  time  next  month  we  purpose  to  open  our  school,  and  we  feel  grat«*ful  towards 
jou  and  are  encouraged  that  you  will  assist  us  in  getting  the  desired  number  of  chil- 
dren. 

Tbanking  you  for  all  the  kind  favors  you  have  shown  us  in  tbe  past  year,  and  for 
yonr  hearty  api)roval  of  our  work  among  and  for  the  Indians,  and  hoping  that  it  will 
prove  effectual  in  making  some  amends  for  the  innumerable  wrongs  which  have  been 
committed  against  them  by  an  educated  and  civilized  nation, 

I  am,  very  tnily  and  respectfully,  yours,  8.  8.  HAURY, 

Missionai'y  to  the  Arapahoes, 

JOHK  D.  MlLR8,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency y  Ind,  T. 
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D. 

Darlington,  Ind.  T., 


Dear  Friend:  Very  gladly  I  accede  to  your  request  to  furuish  you  with  informa- 
tion touching  our  missionary  work. 

Three  years  ago  two  young  men  who  were  among  the  Indian  prisoners  at  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.,  were  placed  in  my  cliarge  hy  Bishop  Huntingtcm,  of  diocese  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  to  be  educated  for  missionaries  to  their  peoide.  They  were  members 
of  the  Cheyenne  tribe.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  younger  man  sickened  and 
died.  The  other  went  steadily  forward  with  his  studies,  and  having  acquired  a  knowl- 
eage  of  the  story  of  the  great  sacrifice,  was  ordained  dea<!ou  in  the  church  of  God  on 
the  7th  of  June  last,  and  sent  under  my  charge  to  begin  the  woik  of  evangelizing  hi» 
tribe. 

We  have  now  been  two  months  in  the  tiehl,  but  can  only  say  of  the  work  done 
that  we  have  tried  by  services  on  Sunday,  services  in  camp,  and  talks  in  the  lodges, 
and  by  ministering  to  the  sick  and  sufifering  to  get  the  good  seed  into  as  many  hearts 
as  possible. 

David  Okorhater  (the  deacon)  is  very  earnest  and 'faithful  in  his  work,  and  if  his 
life  is  spared  is  destined,  I  thi^k,  to  exert  a  great  influence  for  good  over  his  people. 

The  plan  of  the  mission  is  to  build  churches,  mission  house,  and  hospital  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  to  put  more  men  into  the  work  as  it  grows  and  de- 
mands them.  No  human  knowledge  can  compass  the  results  of  this  effort..  They  lie 
beyond  us  all.  It  is  ours  to  plant  and  water;  God  will  give  the  increase  as  it  pleases 
him. 

Very  gladly,  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  I  put  on  record  here  my  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  your  uniform  kindness  in  word  and  deed  in  all  our  intercourse.  It  has  given 
me  a  very  homelike  feeling.  Indeed,  the  pleasant  greeting  of  yourself  and  family  has 
been  so  full  of  cheery,  Christian  feeling  that  it  will  be  treasured  as  one  of  my  most 
precious  experiences.  Praying  that  God^s  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon  you  and 
yours,  I  remain,  your  brother  and  co-worker  in  Christ, 

J,  B.  WICKS. 

Agent  M1LE8. 


E. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agenct, 

Darlington,  Ind.  T,  August  19,  1881. 

Sir:  As  chief  of  police  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report 
of  the  status  of  the  force  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  As  you  are  aware, 
my  other  duties  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  my  paying  as  much  attention 
to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  police  force,  as,  under  different  circumstances,  I 
could  desire. 

We  have  here,  1  police  captain,  1  police  lieutenant,  8  sergeants,  and  30  privates^ 
making  a  total  of  40  rank  and  file.  Of  these,  1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  11  privates 
are  members  of  the  Arapaho  tribe,  and  the  remainder,  1  captain,  5  sergeants,  and  1^ 
privates  are  Cheyennes,  there  being  members  of  the  ])olice  in  every  band  of  either 
tribe  who  reside  in  the  villages  and  are  held,  in  a  manner,  responsible  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  peace  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  eminently  wise 
disposition  of  the  force,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  lawlessness  is  prevented,  from 
the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  paid  officer  of  the  government,  a  member  of  their  own 
tribe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  or,  at  least,  report  all  such  unlawful  tendencies,  and 
his  authority  is  respected. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  force  I  have  observed  no  insubordination  in  the  ranks, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  officers.  In  this  respect 
the  Indian  police  force  would  compare  favorably  with  any  body  of  white  men  acting 
in  the  same  capacity. 

I  have  to  report  eight  important  arrests  made,  and  considerable  lost  and  stolen  stock 
recaptured  during  the  current  year. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  again  calling  your  attention  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  police  force  at  this  agency.  In  the  military  depart- 
ment a  scout  of  the  least  important  grade  is  not  permitted  to  go  on  duty  without  a 
full  and  complete  equipment,  horse,  pistol,  carbine,  rations,  and  greatly  superior  pay 
to  what  even  our  officers  receive.  While  our  Indian  police,  who  nre  born  scouts, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country  no  white  man  cm  rival,  are  expected  to  furnish 
their  own  horses,  oue-half  their  own  arms,  and  do  twice  the  amount  of  actual  duty, 
all  for  $.'>  per  month  und  two  rations,  the  comparison  is  obvious.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  arms  and  teutA»  for  our  police,  without  any  results,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary>to  repeat  the  request  in  this  report.     I  will  only  say  th  J*t  the  necessity  for  a  corn- 
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plete  equipment  still  exists,  and  until  such  articles  are  furnished  the  efficiency  of  the 
iolice  force  at  this 
ery  respectfully, 


Indian  police  force  at  this  agency  is  materially  lessened 
Ve 


J.  A.  COVINGTON, 

Jfamier  and  Chief  of  Police, 
J  NO.  D.  Miles, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Cheyennea  and  Arapakoes, 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

AnadarkOf  Ind,  T.,  September  1,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
and  affairs  of  the  aj^ency  under  my  charge,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 
Tho  general  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency  is  good,  but  I  regret  to  say  the  pros- 
pect for  continued  improvement  is  not  altogether  so  encouraging  or  as  bright  as  1  had 
hoped,  to  be  able  to  report.  The  Indians  have  been  steadily  acquiring  and  adapting 
themselves  to  the  habits  and  ways  of  civilized  life,  and,  until  the  disheartening  effects 
of  the  dronght,  manifested  unusual  interest  in  their  work  and  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
their  future. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency : 


Name  of  tribe  or  baod. 

No.  of 
men. 

No.  of 
women. 

No.  of 
boys. 

No.  of 
girls. 

Total. 

Xiowa 

877 
336 
77 
60 
15 
37 
27 
151 
14 

« 

381 
555 
90 
59 
18 
55 
26 
151 
24 
60 

251 
244 
88 
45 
9 
29 
15 
127 
16 
87 

236 

261 

82 

43 

6 

30 

9 

123 

25 

23 

1,145 

Oomancbe 

1,896 
337 

Apsche  ...X r- 

Wichita 

206 

Wacoe 

49 

TTowaconie 

151 

Keecbi 

77 

Caddo  

55t 

Delaware  

79 

^enetethka  (Comanche) 

165 

Total  number 

1,039 

1,419 

861 

838 

4,157 

Absent  at  Carlisle 

26 

9 

35 

KiowA 

10 
12 
3 

1 

4 

1 
3 

i' 

14 

Comanche - i 

13 

Wichita i 

6 

Keechi   1      .  . 

1 

Towaconie i 

1 

It  will  be  seen  there  are  nine  different  tribes  under  my  charge,  the  Penetetbkas 
being  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Comanche  tribe  of  Indians.  Some  years  ago 
a  portion  of  this  family,  about  170  in  number,  were  permitted  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Wichitas,  Wacoes,  Towacouies,  Keechies,  and  Caddoes,  and  become  of  the 
six  aOiliatt'd  bands,  out  of  which  was  formed  the  Wichita  Agency.  The  Delawares, 
the  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  tribe,  which  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country,  although  not  a  party  co  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  afHiiated  bauds,  were  permitted  to  eujoy  its  benelits,  and 
having  in  some  way  become  associated  with  the  Caddoes,  were  formerly  counted  and 
reported  with  them  by  agents.  Seven  languages  only  are  spoken,  as  the  Wichitas, 
Wacoes,  and  Towaconies  speak  the  same  language,  and  are  indeed  one  people,  the 
Wacoes  and  Towaconies  beiug  branches  of  the  Wichita  tribe.  It  is  said  that  about 
one  hundred  yeara  ago  two  bands  left  the  main  tribe  (the  Wichitas)  on  the  Neosho 
River  in  Kansas,  one  taking  up  its  residence  on  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  near  the  present 
town  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Texas;  and  to  the  descendants  of 
these  two  bands  the  names  of  Wacoes  and  Towaconies  wtre  given.  As,  however, 
many  members  of  each  of  these  tribes  speak  the  Comanche  language,  it  has  become,  as 
it  wre,  a  court  language  among  them.  The  differert  tribes  occupy  the  same  lands 
they  did  before  the  consolidation.  The  attiliated  bands  settled  north  of  the  W^ashita 
Kiver,  and  the  Kiowas,  Comanche^,  and  Apaches  were  restricted  to  the  south  side,  and 
within  the  boundaries  designated  by  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty  of  1867.  The  reser- 
vation of  the  afllUated  bauds  has  been  detined  and  surveyed,  bat  has  never  been  con- 
firmed to  them,  the  treaty  from  some  cause  remaining  unratified.  Although  their 
houses  are  separated  only  by  the  river,  and  the  members  of  the  different  tribes  are  in 
constant  daily  intercourse  with  each  other  about  the  office,  shops,  stores,  and  com- 
miBsary,  perfect  peace  subsists  between  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  per- 
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8onal  or  tribal  difficulty ;  all  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  pivdiction  of  some  who- 
opposed  the  consolidation. 

CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  affiliated  bands  have  advanced  much  further  in  the  wa^-s  of  civilized  life  than 
the  Kiowas,  Conianches,  and  Apaches.  One  traveling  through  this  country  will  see 
at  nearly  every  settlement,  in  addition  to  the  well-inclosed  helds  of  cultivatM  land, 
a  small,  thou«?h  generally  comfortable,  log  or  plank  dwelling-houa<*,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  stable,  corn-crib,  and  other  outhouses.  Seldom,  if  at  all,  would  be  seen 
the  grass  lodge,  such  as  these  people  formerly  occupied.  Although  some  of  these 
Indians  lived  years  ago  as  I  have  described  above,  occupying  houses  and  tilling  the 
soil,  their  condition  has  since  that  time  been  very  little  improved,  and  they  seem  now 
to  be  makin^j  little  or  noeffoi-t.  They  belong  to  the  Caddo  and  Delaware  tribes,  and, 
except  Ihe  disabled  and  chiMren,  they  no  longer  receive  rations  from  the  government. 
With  this  exception,  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  Indians  of  the  affiliated  bands  have 
matle,  during  the  ytmr,  fair  progress  in  their  eflbrts  to  learn  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  ways  of  civilized  life.  1  am  satisfied  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  among  them  who 
yet  have  their  old-time  prejudice  and  dislike  of  labor,  or  any  preference  for  the  savage 
state,  and  were  they  but  located  in  a  country  where  they  could  expect,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  to  gather  and  enjoy  crops,  remunerating  them  for  their  labor,  a  very  few 
years  only  woubl  be  retiuired  to  place  them  in  an  entire  self-supporting  condition. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  has  also  been  sat- 
isfactory. They  manifested,  I  think,  especially  the  first  part  of  the  year,  an  increased 
desire  to  learn  and  adopt  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  The  number  who  use  citizens' 
dress  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  prejudice  against  labor  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing. I  have  more  applications  for  positions  on  my  force  of  Indian  laborers  than 
I  can  accept,  and  just  here  I  would  remark  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  money  expended  for  the  hire  of  Indian  labor  is  wisely  ap])ropriated, 
although  they  do  not  labor  very  faithfully  (and  this  could  not  be  expected  of  them 
their  tirst  attempt);  nor  is  always  the  work  they  do  very  important,  yet  is  surely 
eftecting  much  good,  by  removing  the  prejudice  against  work.  A  young  man,  tempted 
by  the  wages  to  lay  aside  the  blanket  antl  work  for  one  month,  will  never  again  be 
affected  by  his  old-time  prejudices  or  the  ridicule  of  his  associates. 

I  am  not  able  to  report  as  many  houses  built  during  the  year  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
There  is  a  general  dcnire  for  them,  but  they  wait  for  help  in  the  building  of  them, 
and  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  give.  How  they  obtain  it,  I  do  not  know,  J)ut  the 
fact  is,  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Indians,  I  have  had  to  contend  against  a  belief,  generally  held  by  them,  that  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  build  houses  for  them,  that  somehow  there  waa  an  obligation 
upon  the  part  of  the  government  to  do  so.  They  speak  of  promises  ma<le  them,  and 
I  have  thought  that  possibly  the  building  of  the  ten  houses,  in  1877,  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  §000  each,  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  fixing  the  impression 
upon  their  minds,  especially  as  they  were  the  first  Indian  houses  built  upon  the  reser- 
vation, except  two  by  the  military. 

The  tribal  system  is  surely  disappearing.  The  change  from  Fort  Sill  to  the  Washita 
has  certainly  had  much  to  do  with  this,  by  breaking  up  the  large  camps  and  dispersing 
the  members  of  the  different  bands  through  their  new  settlements,  thus  weakening  the 
influence  of  the  chiefs  and  establishing  the  heads  of  families  and  the  young  unmar- 
ried farmei"s  in  a  position  of  independence.  In  no  particular  is  the  change  more  per- 
ceptible than  in  the  manner  of  cainjjiug.  Two  years  ago  would  have  been  seen  large 
encampments,  often  the  tribe,  scarcely  ever  less  than  the  entire  band,  together,  while 
now  will  rarely  be  seen  more  than  two  or  three  lodges,  but  oftener  the  single  family. 
In  fact  the  band  system  is  so  changed  that  **the  band"  is  hardly  more  than  a  nominal 
distinction,  for  while  the  chief  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  influence  and  there  is 
no  longer  the  blind  following  and  utter  subjection  of  old  in  the  a<lniinistratiou  of 
att'airs,  it  is  recognized  only  in  the  issue  of  beef,  and  as  this  is  issued  on  foot,  some  ar- 
rangement of  thi'  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  holds  to  no  one  of  his  savage  beliefs  and  customs  so 
tenaciously  as  he  does  to  his  belief  in  the  power  of  his  medicine  men  and  their  cere- 
monies for  makini;  medicine.  Last  year  1  was  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  In- 
dians under  my  charge  were  rather  disposed  to  lay  aside  these  ideas  and  ceremonies, 
from  the  fact  that  very  little  was  heard  of  their  medicine  men  during  the  year,  and 
the  Kiowas  failed  to  hold  their  annual  '^medicine  dance."  The  latter  part  of  the 
year,  however,  from  some  cause,  their  medicine  men  have  been  unusually  active,  as  I 
learn  has  been  the  case  at  other  agencies,  and  the  Kiowas  have  recently  returned 
from  the  western  part  of  their  reservation,  where  they  held  their  annual  dance. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  come  now  to  write  the  darkest  page  of  the  record  of  our  year's  work.  At  no  time 
during  the  three  years  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  charge  of  these  Indians  have  I  been 
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80  encouraged,  so  well  pleased,  with  the  progpect  of  their  reaching  in  a  few  years  a 
condition  of  self-support  as  I  was  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
(18rfl).  Long  before  the  time  for  commeniiinff  the  work  in  their  crops  the  Indians 
were  unusually  active,  getting  ready  their  plows,  harness,  &c.,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  season  of  planting  and  cultivating  they  worked  well  and  most  cneerfully, 
and,  indeed,  there  were  reasons  why  they  should  be  encouraged.  The  year  before  they 
had  raised  an  excellent  crop,  the  only  really  good  one  they  had  ever  grown,  ai4d  now 
here  was  such  a  prospect  as  no  one  had  fever  seen  in  this  country  before.  The  stand 
had  been  i>erfect,  and  rains  had  fallen  at  the  proper  intervals,  making  a  splendid 
growth,  but  allowing  time  for  cleaning  and  cultivating,  and  only  two  or  three  more 
rains  were  needed  to  make  sure  a  most  bountiful  harvest.  But  their  hopes  were 
blast<Ml,  for  no  more  rains  fell  on  their  crops,  and  stalks  and  blades  were  soon  dried 
up  with  not  an  ear  upon  them. 

The  Indians  were  of  course  much  disheartened,  but  what  its  ultimate  effect  will  be 
cannot  be  known.  It  is  certain  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  hold  of  their  work 
next  spring  as  they  did  last,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  those  who  were  just  commencing 
to  farm  cannot  be  prevaile<l  upon  to  attempt  it  soon  again.  The  latter  have  not  real-  ' 
ized  any  of  the  powtive  benefits  from  a  crop  of  corn  or  vegetables,  as  the  older  farmers 
have,  who,  while  they  may  be  much  discouraged  at  the  present  failure  and  greatly  ' 
disappointed  that  they  will  not  have  their  sacks  of  corn  to  take  to  the  mill  every  now 
and  tlien  (the  meal  from  which  will  bridge  them  over  the  days  that  the  government 
rations  does  not  cover)  may  be  induced  to  try  again. 

I  have  been  pleaded  at  observing  how  much  better  use  had  been  made  of  the  crop 
grown  last  year,  as  much  of  it  had  been  made  into  meal,  while  the  few  bushels  raised 
by  each  farmer  in  previous  years  had  generally  been  sold  at  the  stores  and  the  mouey 
foolishly  expended.  Could  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  another  full  crop  this  year, 
much  good  would  have  been  the  result. 

But  from  the  consitleration  of  this  question,  the  immediate  failure  of  this  year's 
crops,  I  Avould  desire  to  call  your  attention  io  several  others,  more  or  less  connected 
with  it,  and  which  may  have  an  especial  bearing  upon  the  future  of  Indians  undetmy 
charge.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  country  is  badly  adapted  to  agricult- 
ure, the  scarcity  of  rainfall  cutting  short  the  crops  one  and  sometimes  two  out  of 
three  years.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  there-  has  been  known  to  be  a  drought  three  years 
in  succession.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  educate  Indians  to  be  farmers  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  it  certainly  would  require  much  time  and  patience 
in  a  country  where  so  often  he  would  realize  nothing  from  his  labor.  Whether  he  could 
entirely  support  himself  in  this  country  by  agriculture  is  a  question  to  be  solved.  The 
only  other  means  of  doing  so  is  by  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  the  country  is  very  well 
adapted  to  that  pursuit.  But  I  have  very  serious  doubts  whether,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  exist,  they  (in  speaking  of  these  matters  I  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes)  will  reach  a  condition  of  self-support,  by 
the  breeding  of  cattle. 

There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  ration  furnished  the  Indians  is  Insutficiont; 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  pass  two  or  three  days  in  every  week  with  very  little, 
if  any,  to  eat.  There  is  at  times  absolute  sufl'ering,  and  this  is  increased  by  their 
improvidence,  as  they  consume  in  three  or  four  days  what  might  be  used  as  partly  to  sat- 
isfy them  during  seven.  The  fact  that  for  two  or  three  years  past  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  sufficient  only  to  feed  the  Indiansof  this  agency 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  months  of  each  year  (supposing  that  the  full  legal  ration  be 
given),  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  agent  to  issue  the  supplies  in  such  a  way  as  to  take 
them  through  the  twelve  months,  giving  more  or  less  at  different  times,  but  always  a 
reduced  ration,  ex ce])t  possibly  during  the  planting  season,  when  it  might  be  the  legal 
one.  When,  therefore,  the  insufficient  legal  ration  is  still  further  re<luced  by  an  insuffi- 
cient appropriation,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  there  is  suffering  among  the  Indians, 
and  can  any  one  be  surprised  that  when  thus  suffering,  when  their  children  should  be 
crying  for  something  to  eat,  they  should  kill  and  eat  one  of  their  herd  of  breeding  cat- 
tle. I  have  very  frequently  talked  with  them  up<m  the  subject,  and  when  I  had  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  breeding  stock,  they 
seemed  to  recognize  its  importance.  The  Indians  have  disliked  to  report  the  number 
of  their  stock,  and  agents  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  correct  statement  fiom 
them,  so  I  cannot  speak  with  certaiuty,  but  I  fear  their  herds  have  been  reduced  in- 
stead of  increased,  as  they  should  have  been.  In  fact,  I  fear  they  do  not  own  as  many 
cattle  to-day  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  This  I  had  reason  to  suspect  for  some  time, 
but  the  inquiries  made  recently  into  the  matter  have  shown  a  worse  stat^  of  things 
than  I  had  supposed  existed.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  such  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  and  that  the  Indians  under  my  care  would  have  been  to-day  in  a  more  advanced 
condition  generally,  had  the  government  ration  been  increased  at  the  time  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  buffalo.  At  the  time  the  size  of  the  ration  was  fixed  upon,  buffalo 
were  plenty  and  the  Indians  were  out  hunting  twice  every  year — a  short  time  in  the 
summer,  and  going  out  in  the  fall  spent  the  winter,  drawing  no  supplies  from  the  corn- 
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missary  and  bringing  in  with  them  a  quantity  of  meat,  so  that,  as  it  was  intended  they 
should  do,  they  subsisted  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  year  upon  bulfalo.  About  three 
years  ago  the  buftalo  disappeared,  and  instead  of  the  govemmeut  ration  being  increased, 
it  has  been  reduced  about  one-fourth  by  insufficient  appropriations.  I  suppose,  of 
course,  it  was  expected  that  by  tilling  the  soil  the  Indians  would  obtain  a  sufficiency 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  buffalo.  But  we  have 
seen  how  the  scarcity  of  raiu-fall  has  affected  the  growing  of  crops  on  the  lands  worked 
by  the  Indians,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  yet  comparatively  few  of  the  whole 
number  (some  3,000  Kiowas,  Comauches,  and  Apaches)  have  been  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  have  had  their  patches  of  a  few  acres  to  work,  and  that  the  very 
small  crops  from  these  poorly  cultivated  fields  could  not,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
be  expected  to  go  far  towards  subsisting  them. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advocate  the  starving  process,  or  who  contend  it  is 
necessary  you  should  keep  the  Indian  hungry  if  you  wish  him  to  do  anything  for  him- 
self. Those  who  know  tne  Indian  best,  ahvays,  when  they  wish  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  do  any  particular  thing,  first  feed  him  well,  give  him  a  hearty  meal.  White  men, 
or  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  labor  and  who  know  how  to  work  the  soil  and 
gather  from  it  a  subsistence,  would,  while  suffering  from  hunger,  put  themselves  to 
work,  althoufich  they  might  feel  little  like  it  at  the  time ;  but  the  red  man,  who  is  not 
only  unaccustomed  to  labor,  but  has  a  natural  prejudice  against  it,  and  who  knows  but 
little  or  nothing  of  fanning  or  how  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  working  the  soil,  will  more 
likely,  when  himself  and  family  are  suffering  with  hunger,  spend  his  time  in  grum- 
bling. I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  fully 
realize  the  fact  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  subsist  themselves  by  their  own  labor, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  really  anxious  to  reach  that  condition  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  could  they  receive  a  ration  sufiicient  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  or  at  least  such  as 
would  secure  them  from  suffering,  they  would  advance  much  more  rapidly  towards 
that  end. 

REPORT  OF  AN  OUTbREAK. 

For  several  days  during  the  month  of  June  there  was  considerable  excitement  at 
at  the  agency,  growing  out  of  reports  of  an  outbreak  by  the  Kiowas.  On  account  of 
high  water  and  the  extreme  hot  weather,  the  beef  contractor  failed  to  deliver  the  cat- 
tle on  the  regular  day  of  issue,  and  did  not  reach  the  corral  with  them  until  two  days 
afterwards.  While  waiting  for  the  meat  ration  the  Indians  ha4  been  camping  around 
the  corral,  hungry  and  complaining.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June,  after  a  few 
draughts  had  been  made  on  the  scales  and  issued,  the  Kiowas  refused  to  take  any 
more,  saying  they  were  too  small.  After  remaining  around  the  scales  for  some  time, 
acting  in  an  excited  and  threatening  manner,  the  leaders  forbidding  some  of  the  bet- 
ter disposed  to  receive  their  rations  of  beef,  and  by  whipping  their  horses,  driving 
them  off,  all  moved  away  and  held  a  council.  It  was  soon  reported,  they  were  pre- 
paring to  send  off  their  women  and  children  and  intended  to  charge  the  corral;  but 
towards  noon  they  returned,  received  their  beef,  and  all,  including  some  who  had 
been  camped  around  the  agency  for  some  time,  moved  directly  out,  being  evidently 
in  a  very  bad  humor.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  their  conduct,  and  it  was  a 
surprise  to  all,  for  they  had  been  previously  receiving  without  a  protest  the  same 
quality  of  beef,  the  cattle  being  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  and  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  they  were  trying  to  find  a  pretext  to  make  trouble.  After 
their  departure,  different  reports  reached  me  as  to  their  intentions  and  threats — one 
of  which  was  that  they  would  return  and  kill  all  the  whites  about  the  agency,  in- 
cluding all  Indians  who  spoke  English,  or  who  were  following  the  white  man's  way. 
At  first  I  was  not  disposed  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  reports,  but  when  I  learned 
they  were  preparing  to  hold  a  council,  and  that  the  Wichitas  and  Delawarcs  were 
much  alarmed,  the  former  having  made  their  women  and  children  sleep  in  the  brush 
for  two  nights  past,  and  had  also  held  their  ponies  in  the  same  way  because  of  threats 
of  the  Kiowas,  I  began  to  believe  there  must  be  some  trnth  in  tliem,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  best  to  have  some  troops  near  us.  I  therefore  telegi*aphed  Mai.  J.  K. 
Mizner,  commanding  Fort  Sill,  asking  that  he  send  up  two  companies,  and,  having 
just  received  a  reinforcemet  of  four  companies  to  his  command,  he  came  in  person 
with  five  companies  of  cavalry,  immediately  after  receiving  my  telegram,  arriving 
here  on  the  evening  of  the  4th.  No  more  threats  were  heard  after  the  appearance  of 
the  troops,  and  so  far  as  I  could  leai*n,  in  the  council  which  was  held  the  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  military,  the  question  of  going  on  the  war-path  wjis  dropped,  or 
was  not  publicly  discussed. 

About  two  o*clock  at  night  of  the  day  of  the  council,  the  Wichitas  came  to  the 
school-house  and  wanted  to  take  away  their  children,  because  of  some  talk  they  had 
heard  while  at  the  council;  but  after  explaining  to  them  that  the  presence  of  the 
troops  was  for  their  protection,  and  assuring  them  of  the  perfect  safety  of  their  child- 
ren, they  quietly  returned  to  their  homes.  It  is  certain  the  Wichitas  and  Delawares 
were  very  much  frightened,  and  feared  the  Kiowas  were  about  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence,  and  being  themselves  peacefully  inclined,  with  farms,  cattle,  and  other  prop- 
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erty  to  protect  firom  8iN)liatioDy  I  regarded  the  presence  of  troops  absolately  necessary 
at  this  crisis,  to  suppress  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  few  bad  Indians,  to  preserve 
wholesome  discipline  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  more  civilized  Indians  under  my 
charge,  and  to  teach  all  of  them  that  the  military  power  of  the  government  will  be 
used  to  punish  bad  Indians  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from  the  unlawful  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  man.  I  think  the  precauti«>u  of  having  troops  on  the  ground 
promptly  not  only  prevented  any  further  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Kiowas,  but  had  a  most  excellent  effect  upon  the  peacefully  inclined,  in  allaying  all 
i^prehension  of  trouble.  Major  Mizner  remained  with  his  command  at  the  asency 
for  about  ten  days,  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Sill,  leaving  two  companies  stationed 
here  under  command  of  Captain  Keyes,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  subsequently  one 
of  those  was  taken  away,  so  that  at  this  writing  only  one  company  of  troops  is  stationed 
at  the  agency,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  believed  that  no  additional  force 
will  be  required  to  preserve  order  and  keep  in  proper  subjection  any  of  the  more  re- 
fractory Kiowas,  as  no  further  reports  have  reached  me  of  any  bad  conduct  on  their 
part. 

FRKIGHTIXQ  AND  INDIAN  LABOR. 

The  change  made  two  years  ago  in  the  freighting  of  supplies  isbeing  shown  by  each 
year's  work  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  for  while  it  is  a  saving  to  the  government  it  is 
certainly  proving  a  benefit  to  the  Indians.  Quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  are 
making  their  lirst  attempt  at  anything  like  business  by  managing  a  wa^on  to  the 
railroad  and  back,  and  besides  the  business  habits  thus  being  taught  to  all  who  en- 
gage in  it,  the  money  earned  by  them,  by  supplying  their  wants,  is  teaching  them  to 
value  it,  and  instilling  in  them  a  desire  to  accumulate  more.  Notwithstanding  that  their 
ponies  are  poor,  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  some  of  the  trains  have  had  great 
trouble  crossing  the  larger  streams,  swollen  by  the  rains  that  have  fallen  in  the 
mountains,  they  have  usually  made  their  trips  with  good  success,  and  can  be  relied  on 
with  reasonable  eertainty  to  perform  this  work  to  any  extent  that  the  future  wants 
and  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1881,  they  transported  by  wagon  the  following  amount  of  freight,  viz  :  1?  rom  Cald- 
well to  agency,  150  miles,  435,160  pounds;  from  Arkansas  City  to  agency,  175  miles, 
500,000  pounds ;  total,  935, 160  pounds,  at  the  rate  75  cents  per  100  pounds  per  100 
miles,  aggregating  911,445.56  paid  to  Indians  of  this  agency  for  transportation  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill  has  been  constantly  running  through  the  year,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  miller,  Indian  labor  has  been  exclusively  employed  in  sawing  and 
grinding.  All  the  logs  have  been  cut  by  Indians  from  which  was  manufactured 
l57, 156  feet  of  lumber,  used  mainlv  by  Kiowa  school  building  and  Indian  houses.  The 
Indians  have  also  manufactured  all  the  charcoal  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  requir- 
ing about  200  bushels  per  month,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  carpenter  they 
have  built  a  large  substantial  stable,  120  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  provided  with 
granary,  harness  room,  &c. 

HORSE  THIEVES. 

As  I  reported  last  year,  few  horses  have  been  stolen  from  the  Indians.  A  few  years 
since,  before  the  consolidation  and  removal  from  Fort  Sill,  their  losses  in  this  way 
were  considerable,  scarcely  a  week  passing  without  some  raid  being  made  on  their 
stock.  Sometimes  the  whole  herd  of  ponies  would  be  driven  oflf,  leaving  the  owners 
afoot  and  disheartened,  and  the  Indians  were  all  kept  in  constant  fear  of  meeting  with 
a  similar  fate.  I  do  not  see  that  the  relief  from  this  state  of  things  can  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way  than  the  change  in  their  location  from  Fort  Sill  to  the  Wash- 
ita. It  is  true  that  some  horses  are  now  stolen,  but  most  of  these  are  from  those  In- 
dians who,  having  places  there,  elected  to  remain  near  Fort  Sill,  where  they  are  still 
within  one  night's  ride  of  the  Texas  border.  A  few  days  since  19  head  of  horses  were 
stolen  from  one  of  these  Indians,  but,  fortunately,  the  thieves  were  overtaken  and  ar- 
rested after  getting  into  Texas. 

POLICE. 

It  is  true  that  the  state  of  things  described  above  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Indian  police.  They  were  organized  about  the  time  of  the  removal  to 
the  Washita,  and  have  always  been  ready  to  move  after  horse  thieves  or  other  offend- 
ers. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  in  itself  have  made  the  thief  hesitate,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  prevented  the  loss  of  many  animals. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  two  Indian  schools  were  successfully  conducted  during  the  year,  having  had  a 
good  attendance  and  the  scholars  having  made  fair  progress  in  their  studies  and  in 
foaming  to  work.  From  some  cause,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  found  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  nor  did  the  parents  seem  to  take  as  much  inter- 
est in  the  school.    The  principal  cause  of  this,  I  think,  was  the  excessively  hot  weather, 
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and  the  fact  that  the  parents  were  much  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  crops.  I  have 
strong  hopes  of  tilling  both  schools  the  coming  season,  and  have  secnred  for  each  a 
corps  of  experienced  teachers.  I  expect  much  good  to  result  from  the  year's  work. 
For  more  particular  information  as  to  work  in  the  school,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents,  marked  A  and  B,  inclosed  herewith. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Indian  church  organization,  the  members  of  which  belong  to  the  affiliated  bands, 
is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  meet  two,  and  sometimes  three,  times  a  week, 
and  are  certainly  as  earnest  in  their  attendance  to  church  duties  as  any  people  I  ever 
saw.  Tulsey  Micco,  who  is  still  their  pastor,  has  recently  had  laboring  with  him  Rev. 
John  Jumper,  of  the  Seminole  tribe,  and  the  two  about  the  1st  of  August  closed  a 
protracted  camp-meeting.  Since  that  time  many  of  these  people  have  been  absent, 
attending  a  largo  camp-meeting  being  held  in  the  Seminole  country. 

On  the  23d  day  of  June  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  diocese  of  Central  New  York,  arrived  at  the  agency,  accompanied  by  two  young 
Indian  men,  one  a  Kiowa  and  the  other  a  Comanche,  and  who  had  been  among  those 
taken  from  this  reservation  in  1874  and  incarcerat^Ml  in  Fort  Marion,  Fla.j  charged 
with  having  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  outbreak  of  that  year.  When  in  1878  these 
prisoners  were  released,  twenty-two  of  the  young  men  consented  to  remain  in  the  East 
and  be  educated,  and  these  two  young  men,  being  of  that  number,  they  have  since 
that  time  been  living  at  the  home  and  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wicks,  who  comes 
here  to  undertake  a  noble  work,  assisted  by  these  youn^  men,  one  of  whom,  the  Kiowa, 
Paul  Zotour,  has  been  regulariy  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  the  church  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Central  New  York.  He  will  labor  as  a  missionary  among  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians. 

A  noble-hearted  Christian  lady  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has  already  defrayed  the 
expense  of  education  of  these  youn^  men,  together  with  a  young  Cheyenne,  i^ho,  as 
an  ordained  deacon,  has  been  installed  in  the  good  work  among  his  people  at  the 
Cheyenne  Agency,  proposes  further  to  build  a  house  of  worship  at  each  of  the  two 
agencies — this  and  Cheyenne — with  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
ducive to  the  work,  and  as  Mr.  Wicks  may  determine  on,  after  surveying  the  field. 
Mr.  Wicks  having  spent  most  of  his  time  since  reaching  the  Territory,  at  the  Chey- 
enne Agency,  the  work  has  not  fairly  been  entered  upon  here;  but  all  Christian  people 
and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Indian  can  but  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his 
undertaking,  and  what  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  most  remarkable  mission.  As  I 
have  stated  above,  these  young  men  were  arrested  in  1874,  charged  with  having  been 
engaged  in  the  Indian  outbreak  of  that  year,  and  taken  to  Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  where  they 
were  neld  as  prisoners.  Three  years,  and  now  a  little  more  than  three  years,  afTer 
their  release,  and  six  after  their  arrest  and  incarceration,  they  return  as  missionaries — 
two  of  them  ordained  deacons  in  the  Episcopal  Church — to  labor  for  the  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  of  their  people.  Mr.  Wicks  expresses  himself  as  feeling  much  encour- 
aged, not  only  at  the  manner  in  which  his  mission  has  been  received  oy  the  Indians 
ot  the  two  agencies,  but  at  the  reception  he  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  whites 
engaged  in  the  various  work  of  the  agencies,  and  the  assurances  of  their  hearty  sup- 
port. 

Here  I  think  we  may  see  indicated  one  of  the  happy  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
efforts  being  made  to  educate  the  Indian  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
States.  A  few  years  more  and  we  will  have  seen  returned  to  work  among  their  people, 
not  only  the  educated  mechanic,  the  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  wagon-maker,  carpenter, 
&.C.,  but  others  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  teachers  in  the  schools,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  leading  their  people  to  a  knowledge  of 
God.  I  cannot  but  express  myself  of  the  ver^  high  hopes  I  have  of  a  great  good  to 
result  from  these  schools.  Besides  the  facilities  for  educating  the  Indian,  they  have 
over  the  agency  schools  two  great  advantages,  the  Importance  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated :  The  one  is  that  the  child  is  kept  from  the  influences  of  the  camp, 
is  deprived  entirely  of  any  participation  in  the  Indian  savage  customs  and  rites  for  a 
period  of  years,  probably  long  enough  to  fairly  establish  him  in  the  ways  of  civilized 
life ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  child,  away  from  his  parents  and  people,  can  be  proiierly 
disciplined,  which  certainly  cannot  be  done  at  the  agency  schools,  for  some  tribes  of 
the  Indians  will  never  punish  a  child,  themselves,  and,  of  course,  will  not  allow  any 
one  else  to  do  so. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  throughout  the  year.  There  has  been  much 
less  malarial  fever  than  in  former  years,  and  this  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
changes  in  their  manner  of  camping,  and  the  fact  that  the  country  enables  them  to 
make  selections  of  more  healthy  locations.  They  will,  for  some  years  yet,  be  under 
the  influence  of  their  medicine  men,  although  the  white  man's  medicine  is  surely  and 
steadily  coming  into  favor  with  them.  The  annual  report  of  the  agency  physician 
is  herewith  inclosed. 
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PBOSPSCT  FOB  MINERAI^. 

On  the  3d  day  of  Augast  information  reached  me  that  there  was  very  considerable 
«xcit«ment  at  Fort  Sill,  the  military  post  35  miles  from  the  agency,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  in  the  hills,  some  few  miles  west  of  the  post  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Wichita  Mountains,  of  a  mineral  ore  supposed  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Each  day  brought 
me  additionl  information,  and  I  learned  that,  although  the  news  had  just  reached  this 
office,  prospecting  had  been  quietly  going  on  for  some  time ;  that  almost  the  entire 
sarface  of  the  biUs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  bore  evidence  of  the  digcing,  and  some 
blasting  had  been  done;  that  claims  were  marked  off  by  piles  of  rock,  in  which  would 
be  fdund  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the  names  of  claimants,  and  that  books  had  been 
opened  at  the  post- trading  store  for  some  time  for  the  entry  of  claims,  a  fee  of  $3 
bein^  charged  for  the  recording,  and  the  party  obligating  himself  to  contribute  |20 
the  first  month  in  workine  the  claim.  Knowing  well  the  trouble  that  might  follow 
the  report  abroad  that  silver  had  been  found  in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  which  run 
through  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  I  became  at  once  anxious ;  but  when 
I  learned  farther  that  the  officers  of  the  post,  including  the  commandant,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  as  shown  by  the  books  for  the  record  of  claims  and  the  papers  in 
piles  of  rocks  marking  them,  my  anxiety  increased,  for,  should  the  news  get  abroad, 
the  hearty  support  of  the  militarv  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  reser- 
vation, and,  possibly,  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  ore  was  found,  it  was  said, 
within  the  limits  of  the  military  reservation,  a  strip  of  land  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  which  is  exclusively  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  military,  so  that  I  could  take  no  positive  action  towards  putting  an  end  to  the 
prospecting.  1  did,  however,  telegraph  to  Major  Mizner,  protesting  against  the  work, 
and  requesting  him  to  take  some  action  to  stop  it.  In  his  reply  I  was  referred  to  sec- 
tion 2319  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
not  only  claimed  the  right  of  prospecting  for  minerals  upon  tne  military  reservation, 
but  all  Indian  lands.  Fortunately,  however,  an  order  from  General  Pope,  command- 
ing the  department,  caused  action  to  be  taken,  and  the  prospectors  were  stopped  Irom 
their  work,  and  those  from  abroad  ordered  off  the  reservation. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  ^ve  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  and,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  effects  of  this  year's  crop 
failure,  I  can  but  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  be  one  of  prosperity,  and  that,  in 
my  next,  I  will  be  able  to  report  a  very  decided  improvement. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoM^nfisiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


A. 
Agent  P.  B.  Hunt: 

Sir  :  The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  a  report  of  work  done  in  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  school  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June : 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  4th  September,  and  until  the  8th  December  the 
work  was  conductea  in  the  same  buildings  occupied  the  previous  year — the  house 
formerly  used  by  the  agent  and  some  box-houses  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  all 
located  very  near  the  agent's  office.  On  the  8th  of  December  the  children  (with  the 
exception  of  about  fifteen  of  the  largest,  who  might  assist  in  the  work),  having  been 
permitted  to  visit  their  camps  for  a  few  days,  the  removal  to  the  new  house  was  com- 
menced. This  new  school  btiilding  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  work, 
being  roomy  and  possessing  many 'conveniences.  The  rooms,  while  they  furnish 
amp^  space,  are  so  arranged  that  the  employes  may  accomplish  the  work  in  their 
respective  departments  with  dispatch  and  thoroughness,  and  enable  them  to  hold  the 
children  well  in  hand.  Situated  as  we  had  been  formerly,  when  the  several  buildings 
in  which  the  scholars  slept  and  all  the  work  was  done  were  separated  the  one  from 
the  other  by  considerable  space,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  a  proper  discipline 
could  be  maintained. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  good.  The  old  buildings  were  filled  to  their 
capacity,  but  more  could  have  been  accommodated  in  the  new.  It  is  thought  this 
would  have  been  otherwise  had  the  session  opened  in  the  new  house,  aud  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  during  the  next  term  this  building  will  be  filled.  Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  very  little  effort  was  required  to  keep  the  children  in  school, 
the  average  attendance  up  to  that  time  falling  but  little  below  the  number  borne  on 
register.  Then  they  became  restless,  and  many  of  them  much  indisposed  to  submit 
to  the  confinement.  This  could  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  hot  weather,  as  the 
confinement  during  the  day  in  the  well-filled  school-rooms,  and  at  night  sleeping  in  rooma 
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occupied  by  from  twelve  to  twenty  children,  must  have  been  oppressive  to  those  who 
had  been  reared  in  the  open  air.  The*  average  attendance  dunng  the  year  was  87. 
and  the  largest  number  in  attendance  one  month  was  113.  Very  few  girls  entered 
the  school,  and  these  were  small.  Of  the  three  tribes  who  patronize  the  school,  the 
Kiowas  furnish  much  the  larger  number  of  children ;  the  Comanches,  although  num- 
bering several  hundred  more  than  the  Kiowas,  entering  very  few,  and  manifesting 
much  less  interest  in  the  school. 

The  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  studies  was  very  good.  Many  of  them 
had  not  before  attended  school,  and  these  are  always  in  the  school  some  considerable 
time  before  they  are  relieved  of  their  timidity,  become  accustomed  to  their  surround- 
ings and  begin  to  make  decided  improvement.  This  is  the  third  year  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes, 
and  I  have  found  that  they  generally  display  an  aptitude  for  learniug.  Heretofore, 
as  was  the  case  the  past  year,  good  order  and  a  fair  discipline  has  been  maiutalned, 
yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  enforce  such  a  discipline  as  was  desired,  or  such  a» 
would  be  most  conducive  to  a  rapid  advancement.  These  Indiaus,  like  many  other 
tribes,  will  not  punish  a  child  themselves,  and  of  course  are  not  disposed  to  allow  any 
one  else  to  do  so.  During  the  past  year,  however,  I  have  been  pleased  to  notice  a 
ohan^e,  and  that  there  were  indications  that  before  a  great  while  the  parents  might 
submit  to  a  more  rigid  discipline.  On  several  occasions  punishments  were  inflicted, 
and  were  permitted  to  pass  without  complaint  or  protest  of  any  kind  from  the  parent, 
and  such  as  two  years  ago  would  have  caused  trouble  and  very  probably  the  with- 
di*awalof  the  child  from  the  school. 

The  studies  pursued  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
The  object-teaching  system  has  been  followed  throughout,  as  near  as  could  be  done, 
experience  having  taught  me  that  this  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
Indian  children.  Our  desire  being  to  teach  them  the  English  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  various  objects  surrounding  them  and  their  uses,  much  time 
and  labor  is  devoted  to  this  end,  which  in  the  education  of  white  children  would  be 
spent  with  the  text  book.  The  Indian  child  brought  from  camp  and  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  this  new  life,  when  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  our  language  and  with 
the  names  and  uses  of  the  objects  of  civilized  life,  must  receive  about  the  same  hand- 
ling, the  same  instruction  the  white  child  does  while  yet  in  the  nursery  or  yet  in  the 
hands  of  its  parent.  It  may  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  great  is  the  aid  to  l)e 
received  by  the  use  of  the  object,  or,  in  its  absence,  of  the  picture  representing  it. 
Very  many  of  the  parents  express  to  me  their  wish  that  their  children  may  be  taught 
to  speak  the  white  man's  language,  and  being  myself  impressed  with  its  importance, 
with  the  ^ood  effect  a  knowledge  of  it  or  his  ability  to  speak  it  may  have  upon  the 
young  Indian,  toward  establishing  him  in  the  white  man's  way,  I  have  been  the  more 
willing  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  to  the  teaching  of  it.  I  know 
that  too  often  this  branch  of  the  Indian's  education  has  been  neglected,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  reluctance  the  child  generally  manifests  toward  learning  or  speaking 
our  language,  and  which  is  often  attributed  to  prejudice,  is  the  result  of  timidity. 
This  once  overcome,  which  with  patience  and  proper  handling  may  soon  be  expectea, 
the  language  will  be  rapidly  acquired,  and  then  the  Indian  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
on  the  road  to  civilization.  There  are  in  the  camps  to-day  former  pupils  of  mine,  who 
in  school  showed  a  marked  proficiency  in  their  studies,  learned  to  read  and  write  well, 
and  who  were  especially  apt  in  arithmetic,  yet  who,  having  learned  to  speak  very  little 
English,  are  to-day  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  have  their  faces  daubed  with  paint, 
and  who  show  no  disposition  to  follow  the  white  man's  road.  While  other  old  scholars, 
who  during  their  connection  with  the  school  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage, have  associated  with  the  whites,  and  may  be  considered  as  moving  safely 
towards  a  life  of  civilization. 

We  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  in  the  children  habits  of  industry.  The  girls 
have  been  tauyjht  all  kinds  of  household  work  and  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  boys 
have  been  en^ged  at  all  the  manual  labor  that  could  b(i  found  for  them  to  do  about 
the  school.  Weekly  details  were  made  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  work,  for  both 
males  and  females.  As  no  field  had  yet  been  opened  near  the  school  for  giving  the 
boys  instruction  in  fanning,  they  were  occasionlly  cuployed  during  the  cropping  sea- 
sou  intiie  a<;oncy  field.  This  field  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
school,  and  about  two  miles  distant,  it  was  not  practicable  to  work  it  regularly.  The 
field  that  has  been  plowed  this  year  near  the  school,  will  give  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  teach  the  boys  to  farm  next  year. 

The  excessive  hot  weather  and  very  severe  weather  in  the  first  months  of  winter, 
and  while  we  were  yet  in  the  box-houses,  has  interfered  somewhat  with  our  work, 
but  I  think  that  altogether  the  term  has  been  a  successful  one,  and  that  the  very  best 
^esnlts  have  followed  our  labors. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  HUNT. 

Superintendent, 
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B. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

September  6,  1881. 

Sir:  In  oompliance  with  instraotions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  followiug  as  the 
annual  report  of  the  Wichita  Industrial  Boardiug  School  for  the  term  commeucing  Sep- 
tember 15,  1880,  and  closing  June  30,  1881 ; 

Upon  notification  of  the  commeucement  of  the  school,  many  of  the  children  readily 
camH  iu.  The  total  nnmber  enrolled  was,  males  64,  females  34 ;  the  average  attendance 
per  month,  males  4o,  females  21.  They  were  taught  reading  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  readers,  writing,  spelling,  primary  and  writt^nj  arithmetics,  geography,  writing 
on  slat-es  from  dictation,  and  memorizing  pieces  selected  from  the  readers  and  Testa- 
ment. 

The  boys  were  required  to  assist  in  cleaning  the  house,  to  procure  wood,  to  culti- 
vate a  garden,  and  assist  iu  cultivating  a  field  of  corn.  The  garden  aud  field  of  corn 
were,  however,  abandoned  when  the  fearful  drought  thou  prevailing  showed  further 
work  to  be  wholly  useless. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  the  boys,  more  especially,  is  decidedly  the  worst  feature 
in  the  school,  nor  can  I  refrain  from  again  complaining  of  it.  The  chronic  runaway 
not  only  does  no  good  for  himself,  but  greatly  retards  the  progress  of  others,  discour- 
ages the  teacher,  and  interferes  with  the  general  order  and  narmony  of  the  school, 
wholly  breaking  up  the  regularity  of  work  by  details.  Dismissal  from  school  of  such 
offenders  was  tried,  but  it  rather  encouraged  the  somewhat  disaffected  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  in  order  to  be  also  expelled,  and  the  proposed  remedy  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  can,  however,  be  truly  claimed  that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  did  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  showing  a  marked  progress  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  performing  the  work  requited  ot  them. 

Many  of  tne  smaller  girls  manifested  great  interest  in  learning  to  sew  with  the  needle, 
and  nearly  every  one,  with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  aud  teachers,  made  quilts  for 
themselves,  which  was  not  only  an  object  of  pride  to  themselves  but  also  to  their 
parenta  and  camp  friends.  Many  of  the  boys  took  especial  interest  in  learning  how 
to  plant  the  several  garden  seeds' and  to  cultivate  the  gardens.  At  first  there  seemed 
some  objection  to  employing  the  older  and  more  capable  school  ^irls  as  regular  em- 
ployes, but  upon  reflection,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  productive  of 
good.  So  soon  as  the  other  school-children  aud  their  friends  understand  that  such 
employment  is  a  reward  for  continuance  at  school  and  proticiency  in  work,  it  will 
doubtless  prove  an  incentive  to  other  children. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  that  while  we  teachers  and  matron,  who  have  labored 
more  directly  with  the  children,  have  met  with  some  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ment«,  yet  can  we  look  back  upon  the  labors  of  the  year  with  much  satisfaction  and 
some  pride,  for  we  conscientiously  feel  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  our  labor  has 
been  productive  of  good,  and  in  behalf  of  each  and  every  em  ploy  6,  whose  aid  I  freely 
and  gratefully  acknowledge,  we  cordially  extend  our  thanks  for  your  co-operation  and 
nniform  kindness. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  CALMES, 

Col.  P.  B.  Hunt,  SHperinU-ndent. 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


OsAGK  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

September  21,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency,  composed  of 
the  Osages,  Kaws,  aud  part  of  the  Qnapaw  Indians,  in  compliance  with  office  circular 
of  July  1,  1881. 

The  Osages  still  number  near  2,000,  are  generally  healthy,  and  most  of  the  deaths 
of  the  past  year  have  been  from  pneumonia  or  quick  consumption — the  latter  gener- 
ally following  a  severe  case  of  the  former.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease,  I  think, 
comes  from  a  lack  of  proper  care  of  themselves  during  the  cold  and  wet  weather: 
they  persist  in  wearing  moccasins,  and  as  a  consecinenoe  their  feet  are  seldom  dry,  and 
they  often  lie  at  night  on  the  damp  ground  with  nothing  but  a  wet  blanket  for  a  cov- 
ering. At  their  dances  or  games  they  exercise  themselves  until  they  are  very  warm,  and 
then  remove  their  clothing  and  expose  themselves  to  the  cold.  Disease  appears  to  be 
severe  upon  them,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  be  taken  when  apparently 
healthy  and  die  in  two  or  three  days.  They  seldom  call  for  a  physician  in  severe 
easee,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  Indians  being  dead  that  were  at  the  agency  but  a 
short  time  previous.  They  take  a  great  amount  of  medicine  as  a  preventive,  and  the 
agency  physician  finds  numerous  calls  for  cough  sirups,  camphor,  pills,  and  such  simple 
remedies  as  they  have  learned  the  value  of. 
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Nearly  all  the  fnll-bloods  still  retain  the  blanket  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Dnring  the  year  there  have  been  bnt  few  requests  for  leave  of  absence  from  the 
reservation,  and  they  seldom  come  to  the  agency  except  they  have  some  bnsiness  to 
transact.  I  have  visited  them  at  their  camps  a  number  of  times  and  nearly  alwayti 
find  them  at  home,  looking  after  their  little  bunches  of  stock  (of  which  they  are  very 
proud),  and  attending  to  their  patches  of  ground. 

Those  of  them  that  planted  early  have  a  fair  crop  of  com,  but  late  planting  ha» 
proven  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  eicceeding  dry  weather.  Most  of  them 
nave  prepared  their  *' squaw"  com  for  winter,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  15 or 
20  sacks  carefully  stowed  away  for  future  use.  They  raise  squashes  and  pumpkins  in 
large  quantities,  and  are  veryfond  of  melons  and  onions,  but  care  nothing  for  other 
vegetables  that  we  generally  find  in  domestic  gardens. 

Duiing  the  year  we  have  built  nearly  sixty  houses  for  the  Osages ;  have  cut  all  the 
lumber  with  the  agency  mill,  run  by  one  or  two  whit«  employes,  assisted  by  Indians. 
The  Indians  have  cut  all  the  logs  for  themselves,  hauled  the  lumber  to  where  they 
wanted  their  houses  built,  quarried  and  hauled  their  own  rock  for  chimneys,  and  are 
generally  abandoning  their  lodges  as  soon  as  their  houses  are  completed  and  moving 
into  them ;  have  had  100,000  feet  of  lumber  cut  under  contract  for  Indians  remote  from 
agency  mill,  which  will  build  15  to  18  houses,  and  hope  to  have  these  and  as  many 
more  finished  before  cold,  weather.  Should  the  Indians  keep  up  their  present  courage 
and  the  work  be  permitted  to  go  on,  I  tmst  that  they  all  can  b^  housed  comfortably 
before  another  winter.  I  believe  that  all  they  can  be  induced  to  do  for  themselves 
without  pay  gives  them  a  better  appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  the  improvements 
made  for  them.  I  have  compelled  them  all  to  cut  their  own  logs  and  put  all  the  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  before  mechanics  are  allowed  to  go  to  work,  all  of  which  they 
have  done  cheerfully,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  Osages  now  ask  that  all  the  shops  be  closed  with  this  fiscal  year,  and  all  issues 
to  them  from  the  commissar^'  of  various  articles  of  industry  cease ;  that  parties  be 
licensed,  to  run  the  shops,  and  that  they  all  pay  for  what  they  get. 

They  are  clamorous  for  some  simple  laws  for  the  settlement  of  their  difficultiea 
with  one  another;  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  by  their  own  officers,  whom 
they  desire  to  elect  and  have  paid  out  of  their  tribal  funds. 

The  Kaws  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  there  seems  little  hope  of  rescuing  them  from 
their  downward  march.  They  are  now  composed  of  about  250  full-bloods  and  50  mixed- 
bloods.  Most  of  the  full-blood  adults  are  diseased,  and  the  traces  of  their  common 
enemy  is  ]>lainly  noticed  in  the  children.  Their  habits  are  against  them,  and  from 
disease  and  disappointment  they  have  lost  their  courage  and  took  up  to  their  Great 
Father  like  children,  confidently  expecting  that  all  their  wants  will  be  supplied. 
They  have,  however,  many  of  them,  raised  good  patches  of  corn  and  vegetables,  and 
are  taking  good  care  of  the  cattle  that  we  issued  16  them  for  stock  raising.  They  still 
persist  in  selling  their  girls  for  wives  while  quite  young,  and  I  have  been  compelled 
to  separate  one  or  two  the  past  year,  the  girls  or  would-l>e  wives  not  being  over  eight 
or  nine  year>»  of  age. 

Thert^  are  from  150  to  200  Quapaws  still  on  this  reservation,  preferring  to  remain 
here  and  live  as  they  can,  to  going  back  to  their  own  reservation  at  Quapaw  Agency. 
Most  of  them  have  built  for  themselves  log  huts  and  brciken  small  fields,  and  they 
earn  something  by  working  for  the  mixed-blood  Osages.  They  express  much  grati- 
tude for  the  wagons  and  agricultural  implements  that  have  been  furnished  them  by 
the  government  during  the  past  year. 

Schools  have  been  kept  up  at  both  Osage  and  Kaw  Agencies  during  the  entire  year, 
with  a  good  average  attendance,  except  during  the  hot  weather,  when  many  of  the 
children  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes.  This,  however,  is  much  against  their 
real  progress,  as  it  keeps  up  their  habits  of  camp  life,  and  they  lose  in  a  few  weeks 
what  they  will  gain  in  months.  Their  parents  are  persistent  in  their  claims  for  their 
children,  and  there  seems  no  way  at  present  to  avonl  the  annual  vacation. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  the  past  year  in  the  manner  of  getting  the  children  in 
school.  In  years  previous  teams  have  been  sent  to  the  camps  to  gather  up  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  seldom  that  a  child  was  returned  by  the  parents  if  they  ran  away. 
They  now  bring  the  children  in  and  leave  them ;  and,  while  they  are  not  as  prompt  as 
would  be  best,  we  find  they  are  doing  much  better  in  this  respect  than  formerly. 
Nearly  all  the  Kaw  children  of  suitable  age  have  been  at  school  most  of  the  time,  and. 
we  have  not  had  more  than  ten  to  twelve  girls,  and  a  number  of  these  have  been 
previously  married.  The  Osages  have  given  up  their  girls  more  freely  than  in  years 
past,  and  we  have  had  over  fifty  in  regular  attendance  most  of  the  year. 

We  find  the  best  results  from  small  children,  and  a  large  number  of  those  brought 
in  the  past  year  have  learned  to  speak  English  quite  distinctly.  They  soon  lose  their 
timidity  and  make  much  better  progress  than  those  that  come  in  older.  The  scholars 
are  daily  taught  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  a  correct  life,  and  I  hope  that  the  example 
of  those  that  have  them  in  charge  and  the  instruotions  they  receive  from  the  miaaiou- 
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aiy  and  others,  with  the  Sabbath-sohool  lessons,  may  make  a  brighter  fiiture  for  them 
than  their  fathers  have  had. 

The  Indian  police  have  been  nsed  as  ji^nards  at  annuity  payments  and  have  assisted 
mach  in  the  settlement  of  little  difficulties  between  Indians ;  have  assisted  the  United 
States  deputy  marshals  in  arresting  several  of  their  own  people  that  were  wanted  for 
horse  stealing. 

The  Indians  still  do  all  the  agency  freighting,  whicb,  however,  is  not  very  extensive, 
as  but  little  subsistence  is  issued  to  Indians,  and  supplies  are  only  required  for  schools 
and  hhops. 

In  reviewing  the  year,  I  can  see  that  most  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  grad- 
ually becoming  more  interested  in  agriculture  and  the  value  of  stock-raising,  and 
appreciating  more  the  benefits  of  a  settled  home  and  comforts  surrounding  the  same, 
and  are  more  independent  and  self-reliant,  viewing  the  necessity  of  educating  their 
children  to  correspond  more  with  the  change  in  their  mode  of  life.  I  think  that  their 
advancement  will  be  increased  by  granting  their  request  in  reference  to  miscellaneous 
issues  and  the  adoption  of  some  simple  laws  for  their  protection,  to  be  enforced  by 
their  own  officers  m  connection  with  the  Indian  police,  and  by  an  order  making  the 
education  of  their  children  compulsory  by  removing  as  many  aa  possible  of  them  to 
the  States  to  be  educated,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  polygamy  by 
special  order. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  J.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Pawnbe  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  15, 1^81. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  in  office  letter  of  July  1,  ItiSl,  I  have  the  honor 
to  forward  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency : 

Thft  Pawnee  Reservation  lies  between  the  Arkansas  River  on  the  north  and  the  Cim- 
arron on  the  south.  It  is  comprised  in  ranges  4,  5,  and  G  east  of  the  Indian  meridian. 
Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  35  miles.  Its  width  from  east  to  west 
ia  18  miles,  except  the  lower  15  miles,  which  is  only  12  miles  wide,  owing  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  two  townships  and  a  fraction  in  range  4.  '  The  area  contains  283,0\*6  acres; 
latitude  about  37° j  longitude  about  97°.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  everywhere 
beautiful.  The  sameness  of  the  prairie  regions  of  the  north  is  liei^  broken  up  by  a 
most  charming  diversity  of  scenery  and  topography.  The  rich  bottom  lands  on  the 
amall  streams  affording  locations  for  cultivation,  and  the  contiguous  elevations  fur- 
nishing most  desirable  sites  for  the  homes  of  a  cultivated  people.  The  numerous 
small  streams  and  little  branches  are  most  generally  marked  oy  lines,  or  belts,  or 
groves  of  timber,  where  is  found  nearly  all  the  available  timber  for  building  and 
fencing.  The  hill-tops,  where  underlaid  by  sandstone,  are  generally  crowned  with 
more  or  less  of  a  scrubby  timber,  which  is  mainly  valuable  in  the  economy  of  nature  for 
eonserving  the  moisture  of  the  scanty  rain-falls  of  the  region.  The  upland  prairie  is 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  if  favored  with  adequate  rain-fall.  The  great 
uncertainty  of  the  latter  reduces  this  region  to  one  of  pastoral  rathrr  than  agricultu- 
ral capabilities.  We  seem  to  be  unfortunately  located  near  the  "western  edge  of  the 
gnreat  southwestern  current  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  brings  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  fertilizing  moisture  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  pendulum-like 
oscillations  of  this  gi*eat  current  from  east  to  west,  this  region  seems  often  to  be  left 
to  the  west  of  its  benign  outpourings,  and  then  we  are  left  to  suffer  from  drought ; 
our  streams  show  the  effect  by  subsiding  to  pools  instead  of  continuing  to  be  flowing 
streams.  This  feature  of  our  climate  will  compel  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  cultivation 
in  harmony  with  these  climatic  laws.  This  will  come  of  observation  and  experience, 
a  slow  process  even  for  the  most  advanced  races :  still  more  slow  for  the  less  advanced, 
unless  helped  by  the  superior  faculties  of  the  white  race. 

The  production  of  small  grain  for  export  is  not  likely  to  be  a  success.  If  it  m.'^y 
extend  to  meeting  the  home  demand,  it  will  be  the  utmost  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  Com  of  the  early,  quick-maturing  varieties  is  the  grain  giving  the  most 
assui^d  reliance  for  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  larger  and  late  maiuring  varieties 
are  apt  to  be  caught  by  the  sumn  er  drought  just  at  the  peiiod  of  the  setting  of  the 
ears.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  potatoes;  only  the  early  varieties,  and  these 
plaujed  very  early,  will  be  likely  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation.  Our 
Early  Rose  and  Early  Ohio  are  the  only  varieties  of  potatoes  that,  as  yet,  j^ive  any 
promise  of  value. 

Seeing  last  autumn  that  the  available  area  for  the  production  of  wild  hay  was  very 
limited,  and  being  made  painfully  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  other  source 
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of  snpply  for  winter  forage  by  the  great  inclemency  of  the  last  winter,  and  the  fear- 
fhl  snnering  and  deterioration  of  all  the  exposed  stock  of  the  reseryation,  I,  in  addition 
to  cutting  up  com  for  fodder,  as  we  did  last  fall  with  most  satisfactory  results,  looked 
anxiously  over  the  agricultural  field  to  find  something  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil 
to  help  us  in  the  way  of  winter  provisions  for  stock.  Millet  and  Hungarian  grass,  as 
it  is  called,  seemed,  from  the  short  period  for  maturing,  to  afford  the  best  promise  of 
success.  By  the  kindness  of  the  department  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  for  sup- 
plying seed  was  furnished.  The  result  looks  like  most  decided  success.  We  have 
a  iot  of  nutritious  forage  put  up  for  the  government  stock  of  agency  and  school.  Only 
one  of  the  Indians,  and  he  our  most  advanced  man,  could  be  induced  to  sow  mUlet  for 
hay.    The  product  is  so  satisfactory  that  he  is  greatly  encouraged.     • 

THE  GOVERNMENT  FARM 

is  mainly  valuable  as  an  agricultural  manual-labor  school;  on  it  experimental  crops 
can  be  raised,  and  the  different  products  tested,  so  as  to  determine  the  climatic  adap- 
tation and  economic  value  of  the  various  grains  and  roots  used  for  food  for  man  and 
beast.  The  product  of  the  labor  performed  by  each  hand  is  not  the  only  or  most 
directly  important  consideration  in  carrying  on  the  agency  farm.  Every  Indian  em- 
ployed here  learns  to  labor,  learns  its  value,  learns  that  it  is  honorable,  and  so  goes 
back  to  his  home  with  more  cultivated  ideas. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  I  found  it  was  the  custom  to  detail  farm  hands 
to  dig  graves  for  the  dead.  But  I  found  after  a  time  that  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  the  customary  service  was  performed.  Finally  one  of  the  best  hands  very 
positively  refused,  and  obstinately  declined  giving  any  reason  for  his  action,  pre- 
ferring being  discharged  from  service.  The  uniform  excellence  of  the  character  of 
the  man  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  matter  carefully.  I  found 
the  custom  introduced  by  my  predecessor  seemed  to  be  considereil  by  other  Indians  as 
one  of  the  servile  and  degrailing  duties  connected  with  the  position  of  farm-hand, 
and  they  would  stand  by,  i-efusing  to  help  while  our  men  dug  the  graves  the  bystand- 
er* should  have  dug  for  their  own  relatives,  at  the  same  time  jeering  and  taunting 
them  with  their  being  obliged  to  do  this  menial  labor  fur  them.  To  learn  this  was  to 
cause  the  instant  promulgation  of  an  imperative  order  that  in  the  future  no  hand 
should  take  part  in  digging  any  grave,  save  for  one  of  their  own  relatives,  and  then 
the  service  should  be  purely  voluntary.  Now  no  more  requests  come  to  have  faim- 
hands  dig  graves.  To  show  the  Indian  employ^  that  no  injustice  would  be  tolerated, 
we  restored  the  man  who  preferred  being  discharged  to  his  former  status.  The  cus- 
tom, no  doubt,  grew  out  of  an  amiable  desire  on  the  part  of  agents  to  assist  and 
encourage  in  civilized  modes  of  burial.  It  was  soon  formed  into  custom,  and  that 
rapidly  degenerated  to  stigma.  We  have  always  considered  it  a  duty,  by  precept  and 
example,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  instill  into  the  Indian  mind  the  necessity  of 
labor,  and  its  honorable  character.  A  year  or  more  of  careful  observation  convinces 
me  that  the  formation  of 

BAND    FARMS 

was  a  most  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  making 
them.  It  insures,  while  it  remains  property  in  common,  the  property  of  the  village, 
the  lazy  chief,  and  the  village  loafer.  It  keeps  down  or  represses  individuality,  with- 
out which  no  resi>ectable  progresu  is  made  by  any  race.  Separate  individualized  fam- 
ilies and  interests  would  seem  to  be  the  universal  order  of  progression  in  human 
affairs.  The  band  farm  seems  to  belong  to  no  one  so  much  as  the  chief,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  personal  exertion  for  personal  profit  and  well-beiu^  is  very  largely  wanting. 
The  hope  of  sharing  equally  in  the  products,  without  giving  equal  return  in  labor, 
keeps  the  lazy  ones  sticking  to  the  village  and  band  farm.  It  has  been  my  careful 
and  persistent  aim  to  use  aU  the  means  and  influence  in  my  power  to  counteract  this 
arrangement,  so  antagonistic  to  all  progressive  influences.  I  am  urging  and  inducing 
as  many  as  I  can  to  go  out  on  farms.  I  used  the  leverage  of  the  50  Moline  wagons  and 
harness,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  every  wagon  represent  a  new  fanu  location.  To 
this  end  I  have  retained  the  control  of  the  work-oxen  and  breaking-plows,  and  sent 
them  out  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  farmer  northward,  and  the  interpreter 
to  the  sou tJi ward,  to  break  fields  for  the  nuclei  of  new  farms.  This  appears  to  me  to 
havo  worked  well.  I  furnished  the  team,  plow,  and  one  driver;  those  who  wanted 
land  broken  to  furnish  the  other  help  and  herders  for  taking  care  of  the  oxen.  Those 
who  were  worth  helping,  were  generally  on  hand  to  do  their  share.  Those  who  were 
too  lazy  or  dishonest,  and  shirked,  were  left  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  action. 
The  ( oniplaiuls  will  all  come  trom  those  who  hoped  to  shirk  all  labor  themselves, 
and  havo  it  all  done  for  them.  We  expect  to  increase  the  area  of  cultivation  by 
this  Heason's  operations  in  breaking  virgin  sod  at  least  25  per  cent.  But  the  most 
unfortuuate  (almost  criminal)  mistake  ot  band  farms  will  require  many  years  to  ob- 
literate. It  met  a  temporary  emergency  at  the  expense  of  future  hinderance  in  the 
work  of  civilization. 
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STOCK-RAISING. 

In  reference  to  this  I  am  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  take  back  somewhat  that  I 
said  in  my  former  report.  Its  advantages  are  yet  only  very  faintly  appreciated  in  the 
forecasting^  way.  The  munificent  gift  of  400  head  of  young  stock,  384  heifers,  and  16 
bulls,  made  last  season,  met  a  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  response  under  the 
very  pernicious  influence  of  one  of  the  half-breeds,  who  is  an  unwarranted  intruder, 
aud  has  arrogated  an  ungrounded  right  to  take  tne  lead.  The  herd  of  young  stock 
began  to  disappear,  and  the  hides  to  come  in  to  the  trader  soon  aft-er  issue.  We  pre- 
emptorily  forbid  the  purchase  of  the  hides,  but  that  did  not  stop  the  destruction.  The 
example  and  precept  of  the  half-breed  (Mexican  Pawnee)  was  paramount  to  all  other 
influences  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  stock  was  destroyed.  The  utter  want 
of  appreciation  and  foresight  manifested  in  this  important  direction  was  most  dis- 
couraging to  me.  It  showed  me  that  my  people  were  less  advanced  than  I  had  taken 
pleasure  m  supposiug  and  believing  them  to  be.  There  is  a  lon^  stretch  in  the  vista 
of  progress  between  the  savage  animal  that  recklessly  satisfies  immediat-e  wants, 
regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  future,  and  the  advanced  man  who  practices 
self-denial  to-day  under  the  influence  of  calculations  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
certainly  recurring  wants  of  the  future.     »♦.»»» 

ANNUITIES. 

I  have  watched  the  result  of  annuity  issue  of  clothing,  &c. ;  the  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  an  expensive  aud,  compared  with  results,  a  profitless  waste  of  means.  The  argu- 
ment that  in  this  way  tangible  means  get  into  the  hands  of  the  old  and  young  that 
would  not  otherwise  reach  them,  is  fallacious.  It  is  easy  for  the  robust  to  rob  the  old 
and  the  young,  and  the  frequency  of  the  trips  to  "the  State"  to  buy  supplies  after 
annuity  distribution  of  goods  has  convinced  me  of  the  waste  of  means  in  giving  these 
goods  to  an  idle,  lazy  people,  who  have  not  labored  for  and  do  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  goods.  They  are  sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  Blankets  could  have  been  pur- 
chased after  last  distribution  for  $1.50  that  cost  the  government  $3.50,  and  boots  and 
other  jf^oods  in  proportion.  This  alone  is  evidence  conclusive  of  the  waste  of  means  in 
annuities.  That  which  comes  easy  goes  easy.  That  which  is  not  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  individual,  civilized  or  savage,  is  not  appreciated  or  valued. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL    BOARDING-SCHOOL 

when  we  came  here  was  industrial  only  in  name.  Now,  by  patient  overcoming  of 
obstacles  and  persistent  efibrt,  the  school  is  steadily  growing  into  an  industrial  school, 
and  I  can  say  with  pride  that  our  pupils  are  working  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
The  idea  of  it  being  discreditable,  per  ee^  to  labor,  finds  no  place  in  our  school.  Our 
com,  millet,  and  amber  cane  show  gratifying  evidences  of  progress.  We  will  have 
the  new  cane-mill  in  place  August  10,  ready  to  work,  the  cane  in  the  field  ready  to 
harvest.  The  prospect  is  encouraging.  The  evaporating  arrangements  will  be  conr- 
pleted  and  all  at  work  before  you  receive  this.  We  hope  to  have  sirup  to  sell  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  pupils  who  labor  some  idea  of  the  profits  of  well-directed  exertion. 
We  are  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  the  department,  to  distribute  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  products  among  the  pupils  who  do  the  work.  This,  I 
think,  will  work  well. 

Our  educational  facilities  are  inadequate.  We  have  only  one  school.  Our  treaty 
with  the  Pawnees  obligates  us  to  have  two  industrial  boarding-schools.  A  sham,  dis- 
honest evasion  was  in  operation  when  we  came  here.  It  was  ostensibly  a  day-school,  but 
made  up  almost  entirely  by  a>  detachment  from  the  boarding-school.  This  was  in  every 
way  wrong,  misleading,  and  dishonest,  besides  beiug  inconvenient  and  cumbersome. 
Byadvice  of  Inspector  Haworth  it  was  abolished.  This  was  just  and  sensible.  Now 
we  have  to  meet  the  issue  squarely.  The  treaty  provides  distinctly  for  two  schools ; 
we  have  only  one.  The  Pawnees  are  under  treaty  obligations  to  scud  all  their  chil- 
dren to  school  between  certain  ages.  We  are  under  as  distinct  obligations  to  provide 
the  facilities;  we  have  not  done  it.  We  cannot,  in  equity,  visit  any  of  the  penalties 
for  delinquencies  and  irregularities  on  the  Pawnees  when  we  ourselves  are  cnlpably 
derelict,  according  to  the  plain  terras  of  the  treaty.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  this,  but  the  inexorable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  everlastingly  will, 
until  we  fully,  fairly,  and  justly  comply  with  our  treaty  obligations  to  them.  Educa- 
tion in  its  true  and  broadest  sense  is  what  we  have  recognized  and  published  to  the 
world  as  the  necessity  of  the  Indian  and  our  national  obligation  to  furnish.  Now, 
while  the  world  sees  millions  vanishing  from  the  national  Treasury  without  either  the 
binding  obligation  of  treaty  or  the  approval  of  common  or  moral  sense,  and  sees  our 
solemn  treaties  with  legal  minors  ignored  and  neglected  in  the  most  important  and 
vital  relation,  what  can  we  think  of  the  verdict  that  will  inevitably  be  recorded 
against  us  f  This  is  no  subject  for  the  ward  boss  or  the  district  politician  to  manage 
or  damn  as  heretofore;  it  is  matter  for  the  action  and  careful  thought  of  our  statesmen 
and  our  wisest  and  best  men.    The  time  is  at  hand,  we  must  meet  our  obligations,  or 
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the  verdict  of  the  moral  sense  of  mankiad  will  be  recorded  against  us,  ''Ye  knew  and 
acknowledged  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  uot." 

To  build  and  equip  another  good  school  would  cost,  say,  $20,000.  To  run  it  com- 
plete, per  annum,  $10,000.  This  would  be  a  bagatelle  in  the  national  budget,  and 
would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  looking  honest  nations  in  the  face 
and  being  able  to  deal  promptly  with  star-route  thieves.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  aiditiou  contemplated  to  our  present  only  and  in svdequate  school  build- 
ing will  be  needed  to  give  accommodation  to  the  males.  That  the  erection  of  a 
second  school  building  should  be  designed  and  planned  and  located  at  once,  expressly 
for  the  female  pupils  of  the  tribe.  The  plan  of  a  co-ordiuate  education  of  the  sexes, 
while  yet  a  mooted  question  in  the  highly  civilized  communities  of  the  country, 
seems  to  me  here,  in  this  imperfect  and  feeble  moral  condition  of  this  people,  to  l>e 
not  a  question  for  discussion,  but  simply  decision.  The  necessity  for  separate  schools 
for  the  sexes  is  her^  obvious  and  unquestionable.  »  #  #  #  » 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  mothers  of  any  race  be  e<lucatM  and  elevated  and 
civilized.  Hence  one  girl,  a  future  mother,  is  of  more  value  to  be  educated  and  ele- 
vated than  a  dozen  boys.  This  is  a  plain  principle  that  confronts  us,  and  impera* 
tively  demands  our  respectful  recognition  and  action.  There  are  two  influences  that 
operate  against  us  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  our  schools  with  girls :  one  is,  they  are 
wanted  at  home  to  labor  in  the  field  and  family ;  the  second  is,  they  are  merchantable 
commodities,  to  be  sold  in  the  matrimonial  market  to  the  eligible  man  who  can  come 
down  with  the  largest  number  of  good  merchantable  ponies.  SSo  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with 

POLYGAMY. 

There  is  no  question  about  its  existence  here  and  its  baneful  effects.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  policy  to  interfere  with  it.  But  it  does  most  seriously  interfere  with 
and  negative,  to  a  large  extent,  our  best  and  most  expensive  machinery  for  the  civili- 
zation of  this  people.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  polygamy  a  crime.  They 
extend  over  this  Territory  and  punish  all  minor  crimes,  from  larceny  up,  until  it  comes 
to  the  highest  and  gravest  social  crimes  against  human  well-being  and  progress ;  then 
they  appear  t»o  become  inoperative  under  some  strange  idea  of  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference. We  hope,  and  have  just  reason  to  expect,  that  the  enlightened  men  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  will  take  this  grave  matter  into  their  careful 
consideration.  The  question  must  be  met  and  settled  finally.  It  is  not  wise  any 
longer  to  ignore  its  pressing  necessity. 

RELIGIOUS. 

In  the  religions  department  we  have  no  missionaries,  are  not  under  the  care  of  any 
organized  denomination,  have  no  regular  system  of  religious  instruction  outside  of 
the  school.  We  wrote  to  a  prominent  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  stating  oar 
destitute  condition.  In  reply  he  statetl  that  "he  really  did  not  know  what  he  could 
do  for  our  poor  Indians,  but  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  convention  of  his  church," 
which  was  to  meet  several  months  in  the  future,  and  giving  us  ghostly  ad  vice,  neither 
asked  nor  needed.  We  did  not  pi-ospect  any  further  in  that  direction.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Home  Missions,  by  their  itinerant,  came  along.  I  showed  the  open 
field,  and  stated  that  any  man  who  was  a  full  pattern  that  was  sent  as  a  resident 
missionary  would  be  kiudiy  treated  and  helped,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  individual 
and  official  ability.  But  as  we  were  a  respectable  tribe  for  numbers,  &c,  I  distinctly 
told  him  we  would  not  be  under  the  wing  of  any  denomination  that  only  did  itiner- 
ant work.  He  went  away  and  reported  to  the  officers  of  the  society  that  he  had 
"taken  Pawnee  under  the  work."  Since  then  we  have  not  heard  anything  further 
from  him.  Such  imperfect  flippant  reports  can  do  no  real  good,  and  have  not  in  them 
any  element  that  an  honest  agent  is  bound  to  respect.  Ours  is  true  missionary  ground. 
The  Pawnees  never,  that  I  know  of,  have  hatl  a  resident  religious  teacher.  Yet,  they 
are  naturally  a  n-Iigious  peoi)le.  Here  is  good  material  without  going  to  Alaska  for 
it.  It  is  now  under  government  control  and  protection,  and  externally  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  and  is  at  home. 

.SUPERSTITION. 

The  grossest  superstitions  and  most  revolting  barbarism  exist  here.  The  medicine 
men  are  the  priests  of  the  tribe ;  their  observances,  feasts,  and  danc»^s  constitute  all  the 
religion  these  people  have.  Thu  doctor- priest  attends  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  in 
whatever  else  they  fail,  it  is  not  in  shearing  their  tlock.  These  shepherds  are  rt^morse- 
less  in  their  grasp  of  everything  like  availa'>le  projierty  possessed  by  the  dupes  they 
manipulate.  They  combine  in  one  the  functions  assigned  by  civilization  to  two 
learned  professions,  viz,  minister  aud  doctor.  They  are  rapacious  and  magnify  their 
office.  I,  myself,  saw  an  Indian  to  whom  I  had  issued  a  suit  of  olothes,  at  the  annual 
issue  of  goods,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  boldly  ask  an  inspector  to  order  him  a  suit  of 
olothes,  that  he  might  attend  Sunday-school,  as  he  bad  no  clothes  to  attend  in.   Kno  w-> 
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iDg  of  the  issue  a  short  time  before,  I  inquired  what  he  had  done  with  the  new  clothes^ 
and  was  told  he  had  given  them  to  hm  doctor  for  curing  him  of  an  attack  of  sickness. 
Again,  when  a  consu^ttatioii  of  doctors  pronounces  an  unfavorable  prognosis  in  the  case 
of  any  sick  person,  it  is  currently  reported,  and  generaly  believed  here,  that  they 
unite  to  prove  their  prognosis  correct  by  **  sitting  down  "  on  the  doomed  sick  one.  A 
notable  instance  occurred  in  the  ageucy  last  winter.  Application  was  made  at  the 
office  for  a  coffin  and  grave  (it  was  before  the  order  forbidding  our  hands  to  be  detail^ 
for  that  purpose) ;  the  order  was  given,  and  a  coffin  and  grave  prepared.  Our  assist- 
ant farmer  went  with  a  team  and  empty  coffin  to  get  the  corpse.  It  was  ready  pre- 
pared, tightly  swathed,  to  put  into  its  last  receptacle.  Taking  hold  of  it  to  put  it 
into  the  coffin,  a  spasmodic  kick  of  the  corpse  alarmed  the  farmer,  who  hastily  tore  off 
wrappages,  and  the  child,  two  years  old,  resumed  breathing  in  comfortable  shape.  On 
its  being  reported  to  me,  I  repaired  to  the  tepee,  with  interpreter,  physician,  and 
others.  Found  the  child  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  danger  of  immediate  death  from 
disease,  but  only  from  its  barbarous  doctors  and  executioners.  I  directed  proper  care 
and  food,  would  have  taken  the  child  away  from  them,  but  there  was  no  white  who 
eonld  take  charge  of  it.  I  visited  it  two  days  after,  and  saw  that  it  only  needed  care 
and  food.  But  soon  after  our  vigilance  relaxed  the  unfortunate  child  ^*  went  good 
dead,"  as  the  people  called  it.  There  was  no  mistake  the  second  time;  the  mode 
only  known  to  those  interested  in  secrecy.  Here,  right  under  the  light  of  civilization, 
among  a  people  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  it,  is  revealed  a  savage 
barbarism,  not  perhaps  exceeded  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  sole  rites 
eonoected  with  this  terrible  barbarism  are  dances  and  feasts,  by  the  doctor-priests, 
to  the  thud  of  the  tom-tom  (a  piece  of  raw  hide  stretched  over  the  end  of  anv  old  nail 
or  other  keg).  On  this  a  rude  kind  of  time  is  kept ;  the  performers  are  males  exclu- 
sively. The  females  have  no  part  in  the  matter,  unless  doing  the  cooking  may  be 
considered  sharing  in  the  ceremonies.  The  dances  are  purely  religious.  To  encounter 
this  strongest  phase  of  Pawnee  development  successfully,  requires  the  combined  action 
of  all  the  civilising  forces  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Believing  this,. 
we  have  never  ourselves  attended  one  of  their  heathenish  omes  or  encouraged  the 
attendance  of  employes.  The  complete  exclusion  of  females  nom.  the  dances  brings 
the  rites  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  social  entertainments  of  the  whites,  where  our 
females  are  treated  with  marked  respect  and  courtesy  as  the  companions  and  equals 
of  man.  Until  interdicted,  we  had  an  occasional  dance  among  the  white  employ^,  in 
which  some  of  the  tribe,  both  males  and  females,  took  part  with  great  enjoyment. 
The  effect  we  thought  was  decidedly  good,  and  were  very  sorry  when  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  as  we  believe,  led  to  the  forbidding  of  them.  We  hope  JTor  the  time 
when  more  enlarged  views  may  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  interdict. 

IN   GENERAL. 

The  general  operations  of  the  agency  have  gone  on  without  material  change  since 
laat  report.  No  large  advance  in  any  direction  is  noted,  save  the  disposition  to  get 
out  on  separate  farms.  The  principal  obstruction  to  this,  in  addition  to  the  inertia  of 
the  savage,  are  the  local  chiefs  ana  doctors  or  priests,  who  retain  their  personal  influ- 
ence mainly  through  the  village  a88ociation.  Scatter  the  people,  cultivate  iudividn- 
ality,  and  the  personal  influence  of  assuii»ption  fails. 

In  this  connection  it  seeuis  to  your  agent  that  the  speedy  inauguration  of  a  cItII  policy 
like  the  whites,  of  having  a  magistrate  or  Judge,  nominated  by  the  agent  and  approved 
by  the  department,  with  powers  and  duties  analogous  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace^ 
would  rapidly  advance  tne  people  in  civilized  ways  and  in  a  correspondingly  rapid 
manner  do  away  with  the  business  of  chiefs.  The  organization  of  the  reservation  into^ 
road  districts,  with  an  overseer  of  highways,  and  an  obligation  by  all  able-bodied 
men  between  the  age  of  18  and  45  years,  would  have  a  decided  civilizing  influence 
among  the  people,  as  well  as  a  conservative  eflfect  on  wagons,  accidents  to  which  from 
bad  roads  or  the  want  of  roads  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  It  would  relieve  much 
of  the  pressure  on  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  now  largely  occupied  with  repairs  of 
this  character. 

THE  FREIGHTING 

has  been  done  very  satisfactorily  during  the  past  year  exclusively  by  Indians.  Not 
an  instance  of  unfaithfulness  has  occurred.  The  only  drawback  this  season  has  been 
the  extreme  emaciation  of  the  ponies  from  the  great  privations  and  exposure  of  the 
last  winter,  which  was  one  of  unprecedented  severity.  The  loads  were  necessarily  light 
.  and  the  consequent  earnings  small.  Generally  there  is  a  willingness  to  go  and  fteignt,. 
to  pay  for  wagons  and  harness.  The  plan,  I  am  sure,  is  beneficent,  and  might  be 
wisely  extended  to  all  articles  which  are  not  of  the  per  capita  annual  issue.  There 
is  intense  greed  to  get  something  for  nothing  without  paying  for  it  in  honest  labor. 
I  see  great  waste  of  means  all  around  the  reservation,  in  issues  to  people  who  want 
poaseseion,  ownership,  without  making  proper  use  or  taking  reasonable  care  to  pre- 
serre. 
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THE  CLERICAL  WORK 

of  the  office,  from  the  result  of  political  appointments,  without  due  regard  for  the  in- 
dispensable qualifications,  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  both  to  your  office 
and  to  ourselves.  By  the  unremitting  labor  of  S.  W.  Scott,  most  patiently  and  skill- 
fully performed,  we  are  able  to  state  that  our  records  and  work  are  now  fully  up  to 
date  without  any  arrearages.  This  we  believe  has  never  before  been  accomplished 
since  this  office  was  established,  and  we  mention  it  vvith  just  pride.  At  the  same  time 
we  do^^ire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  the  department  in  giving 
the  able  instruction  of  an  accomplished  expert,  Mr.  W.  L.  Stewart,  of  the  Indian 
0£ce,  who  greatly  shortened  the  tedioas  labor  by  his  clear  and  experienced  compre- 
hension of  the  way.  The  only  other  subject  on  which  it  seems  desirable  to  remark 
further  is 

THE   RELATIVE  ADVANTAGE   OF   GOODS  OR  MONEY  ANNUITY. 

I  have  shown  the  ^eat  waste  of  means  in  the  issue  of  goods,  which  the  individual 
Indian  does  not  think  he  or  his  family  need  so  much  as  they  do  something  else.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  will  "swap,"  and  his  desires  being  stronger  than  his  knowl- 
edge or  judgment  he  will  easily^  be  induced  to  part  with  that  which  he  does  not  want, 
on  terras  disadvantageous  to  himself,  in  exchange  for  what  he  does  covet.  From  care- 
ful observation  I  incline  to  think  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  cash  to  goods  in 
our  annuity  payments  the  better  for  the  Indian.  Were  ne  isolated  from  the  chance  of 
eivilized  barter  and  obliged  to  wear  the  goods  it  might  be  better  to  have  more  goods. 
As  it  is  now,  he  is  cheated  in  the  price  of  his  goods  when  he  sells  or  trades  them,  and 
does  not  reap  the  benefit  from  his  annuity  that  he  would  do  if  he  received  the  amount 
in  cash.  The  future  distribution  of  valuable  agricultural  implements  among  a  people 
who  know  not  their  cost  or  value  or  the  proper  care  of  them  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility.     The  abuse  and  destruction  are  very  great.' 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  reaffinn  with,  if  possible,  greater  emphasis  all  I  said  in  my 
report  of  last  year  concerning  the  school,  as  to  its  just  place  in  our  civilizing  efforts, 
and  the  fearfully  baneful  influences  of  the  open  and  uncondemned  practice  of  polygamy 
and  girl-selling  for  ponies  as  practiced  here.  So  terribly  does  it  put  the  brakes  on  all  our 
most  earnest  and  best  and  most  expensive  arrangements  for  improving  and  elevating 
this  people,  that  I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it,  from  apprehension  of 
exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  for  official  courtesy  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  our 
government. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  BOWMAN. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PoNCA  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  8^teniber6f  1881. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  make  this,  my  annual  report.  Having  t^ken  charge  of  this 
agency  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1881,  I  will  have  but  little  to  say,  and  that  only  in 
a  general  way,  as  to  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  business  of  the  agency.  The 
short  time  that  I  have  been  in  charge,  and  the  limited  opportunity  that  I  liave  had  of 
looking  into  the  business,  will  be  my  excuse  for  not  troubling  you  with  ver>' extended 
remarks. 

Upon  my  arrival  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  fine  condition 
of,  and  apparent  good  prospect  tor,  a  largo  crop  of  corn  upon  the  agency  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  and  the  general  healthy  appearance  of  the  Indian  crops;  but  before 
two  weeks  the  scorching  sun  and  hot  breeze  from  the  south  had  changed  the  pros- 
pect, and  by  the  close  of  July  every  hope  of  a  crop  was  blasted.  Upon  inquiring  I 
zound  that  the  usual  hot  weather  of  this  climate  had  anticipated  itself  by  two  weeks, 
and  that,  with  want  of  moisture  to  supply  the  vegetation  with  its  necessary  food, 
had  caused  the  fai  lure.  But  there  was  aiiotber  causae,  and  I  am  serry  to  say  it  was  one 
that  could  have  been  avoided,  to  wit,  the  failure  in  not  getting  the  crop  planted  in 
proper  time.    In  this  climate  everything  depends  (so  far  as  farming  is  concerned)  on 

getting  the  seed  into  the  ground  in  proper  season,  so  that  it  may  mature  brfore  the 
ot  July  and  August  winds  have  a  chance  to  burn  it  up.  In  the  State  of  Kansas 
to-day  every  fine  Held  of  corn  or  good  crop  of  potatoes  that  I  have  seen  was  planted 
early  in  March.  Nothing  is  so  disbeartening  to  an  Indian,  and,  I  may  add,  to  a  whit« 
man,  too,  as  the  loss  of  a  season's  toil  by  the  failure  to  reap  a  proper  return  for  labor^ 
6xpen<1ed  upon  the  soil,  and  that,  too,  simply  because  it  was  either  misdirected  or  not' 
directed  at  all.  I  found  the  saime  state  of  afi'airs  in  the  agency  garden  and  those  of 
the  Indians,  the  seeds  having  been  received  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  preclude  any 
hope  (except  in  an  exoeptionably  wet  season)  of  a  proper  return. 

On  the  1st  of  July  I  started  the  mowing-machines,  and  have  kept  them  running  till 
the  fires  consumed  the  graas  of  the  prairies,  which  are  now  black  and  bare,  except 
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about  two  thoasand  acres  in  front  of  the  agency  and  in  the  bend  of  the  Salt  Fork  of 
the  Arkansas,  which  surrounds  the  agency  buildings.  In  these  fires  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  baring  but  two  stacks  of  hay  burned,  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  five 
tons.  The  Indians  have  now  in  stack  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifteen  tons,  and  to 
get  that  amount  (the  grass  being  very  short  and  thin)  they,  with  the  consent  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Osages,  cut  a  large  amount  upon  their  reservation  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  where  it  is  now  stacked,  and  the  ground  properly  burned  around 
them,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  any  future  fires  that  may  break  out. 

The  Poncas  have  now  on  hand  four  hundred  and  eleven  bead  of  cattle  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find,  though  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  larger  number  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Some  time  since  I  issued  an  order  to  the  Indians  to  bring  all  their  cattle  wanting 
brandiuj^  to  the  corral,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  one  were  brought  in  and  branded. 
The  Indians  now  have  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  horses  and  two  mules,  which  is 
an  apparent  decrease  from  lafet  year's  report  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  -that  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  large, 
serviceable  horses,  and  have  been  selling  ana  trading  off  their  penies  as  fast  as  they 
can  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  a  very  healthy  sign,  and  one  that  snows  very  plainly  that 
they  are  advancing  somewhat  towards  civilization. 

They  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  hogs  and  pigs,  and  seem  anxious  to  intrease 
their  stock  by  proper  attention  and  feeding.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  raising  chick- 
ens, ducks,  and  turkeys,  and  though  the  amount  is  not  large  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
Poncas,  yet  they  amount  to  eh^ven  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

During  the  last  year  the  Indians  have  cut  and  sold,  that  we  are  aware  of,  one  hun- 
dred coTOS  of  wood,  making  an  average  of  $2.50  per  cord. 

The  Indians  reside  in  79  log  and  box  houses,  which  were  provided  during  the  terms 
of  former  agents,  and  no  new  on- s  have  been  erected  during  the  year. 

The  agency  buildings  consist  of  one  agent's  house,  seven  tenements  for  employes,  a 
large  commissary  and  store-house,  a  good  carpenter-shop,  blacksmith-shop,  and  tool- 
house.  The  agency  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  before  long  will  require 
repairs,  painting,  &c.,  which  will  be  a  saving  in  the  end  to  the  department  and  em- 
ployes, should  the  same  be  done  previous  to  the  coming  winter. 

The  school  at  the  agency  has  been  kept  regularly  for  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  ana  the  attendance  has  been  very  small,  as  the 
agent  did  not  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The  teacher.  Miss  Fannie 
Skinner,  is  a  most  competent,  exemplary,  and  painstaking  lady,  and  no  one  caa 
regret  more  than  she  the  partial  failure  of  the  school  by  reason  of  non-attendance  of 
the  pupils.  Since  the  school  resumed,  after  the  summer  vacation,  the  average  attend- 
ance has  been  forty.  I  have  directed  the  police  to  see  to  it  that  all  children  within 
proper  distance  shall  be  sent  regularly  hereafter  to  the  school,  and  I  intend  to  adhere 
to  that  policy  till  our  large  industrial  school  shall  be  completed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  tribe  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  acclimating 
process  fully  completed.  This  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hastened  by  the  Indians 
oeing  quartered  in  good,  substautial  houses,  which  shield  them  from  nie  inclement 
weather,  and  into  which  but  little  of  the  noxious  gases  penetrate.  The  number  of 
deaths  has  been  but  seventeen,  mostly  children,  who  died  from  whooping-cough  early 
last  spring.  There  were  twenty-five  births  during  the  same  time,  mostly  liealtny  chil- 
dren, which  shows  that  the  tribe  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  by  the  care 
that  comfort  enables  the  Indians  to  bestow  upon  them.  As  a  rule,  they  are  fond  of 
and  kind  to  their  children. 

The  saw-mill  has  produced  during  the  same  time  97,455  feet  of  lumber.  The  mill 
ran  about  two  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  which  would  make  an  average  of  about 
397  feet  sawed  per  day,  at  a  running  expense  per  year  of  $1,540.  The  mill  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  engine  is  forty  horse-power,  and  should  produce  (if  pi-operly  handled 
and  supplied  with  logs)  a  far  larger  amount. 

The  articles  manufactured  by  the  carpenter,  besides  a  large  amount  of  jobs  of 
various  kinds  of  repairing,  were  as  follows:  Thirteen  bedsteads,  twenty-eight  tables, 
one  cart,  one  book-case,  one  office-desk,  two  brick  molds,  fourteen  beetles,  one  har- 
ness horse,  and  forty  ax-handles.  By  the  blacksmith :  Twenty-three  beetle-rings, 
forty-eight  wedges,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lariat  pins,  seven  mow-shares,  and  one 
tobacco  cutter,  besides  doing  the  general  work  of  shoeing  the  horses  and  mules,  set- 
ting the  tires,  and  the  thousand  and  one  jobs  of  repairing  incident  to  so  extensive  an 
agency. 

The  polipe  are  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  as  efficient  as  can  be  expected  of  men 
80  poorly  paid  for  their  services. 

The  ^reat  want  of  the  agency  is  a  larger  force  of  employ^  who  can  be  constantly 
overseeing  the  Indians  while  they  are  engaged  at  labor  either  for  themselves  or  for 
the  agency.  They  are  anxious  to  learn  how  properly  to  cultivate  their  soil,  and  nse 
to  the  beet  advantage  the  implements  famished  them  by  the  department ;  and  I  know 
of  no  way  that  this  can  be  done  so  expeditiously  as  by  efficient  teachers  who  can  be 
ooostantly  employed  among  them. 
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ocated  at  Oaklaad,  comprise  three  handled  and  twenty-ei'ght  souls,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  lar^e  amount  of  sickuess  and  many 
deaths  among  them  daring  the  last  year,  This  arises  from  the. fact  that  they  have 
not  become  acclimated,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  compelled  to  live  in  tepees,  the 
cloth  of  which  has  become  so  rotten  from  lon^  wear  and  the  effects  of  the  weather  as 
to  be  no  longer  capable  of  keeping  ont  the  ram,  by  which  they  were  soaked  during  the 
last  spring.    The  tribe,  unless  e»omething  is  done  for  them,  will  soon  become  extinct. 

Of  all  Indians  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted,  they  are  by  far  the  most  intel- 
ligent, truthful,  and  truly  religious.  Under  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Archie  Lawyer,  a 
fifll-blood  Nez  Perc6,  one  hun&ed  and  twenty-four  Indians  have  joined  the  church 
(Presbyterian),  which  was  organized  during  the  year  by  the  Synod  of  Kansas.  They 
are  greatly  in  need  of  a  church  in  which  to  nold  services,  and  for  want  of  one  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  under  an  arbor  covered  with  branches  and  leaves.  They  keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day holy,  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of  work,  and  the  service  at  the  arbor  is  at- 
tended by  every  member  of  the  tiibe,  whether  a  commnnicant  or  not.  The  universal 
Attendance,  the  attention  and  the  general  good  conduct  of  these  people,  does  not  only 
compare  favorably,  but  causes  me  often  to  blush  for  their  more  favored  white  brethren. 
Poor  as  the^.are,  tney  have  contributed  $45  with  which  to  buy  the  lumber,  &c.,  nec- 
essary to  build  a  house  for  their  pastor^  which  is  now  completed  and  occupied  by  him. 
The  carpenter- work  was  done,  by  my  direction,  by  W.  H.  Nelson,  the  carpenter  at  Oak- 
land, with  the  assistance  of  his  two  Indian  apprentices  when  they  were  not  otherwise 
employed. 

Love  of  country  and  home,  as  in  all  brave  people,  is  very  largely  developed  in  this 
tribe,  and  they  long  for  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  streams,  and  the  clear  springs 
of  water  of  their  ola  home.  They  are  cleanly  to  a  fault  and  most  of  them  have  adopted 
the  dress,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  habits,  of  the  white  man.  They  keep  their  stock 
in  good  order  and  are  a  hard-working,  painstaking  people.  I  hope  by  the  time  winter 
comes  on,  to  have  them  all  in  comfortable  houses. 

The  saw-mill  (though  but  driven  by  a  twenty  horse-power  engine)  has  produced  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  and  seven  hunored  and  forty-six  feet  of  lumber,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  shingles.  The  running  time  nas  been 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  davs,  making  an  average  of  four  hundrea  and  sixty  feet 
of  lumber  and  five  hundred  and  nfty-six  shingles  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  $1,020  per  year. 

The  number  of  acres  broken  and  under  cultivation  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  during  the  year. 

The  deaths  have  been  seventeen  and  the  births  six. 

There  were  fourteen  box-houses  erected  for  the  Indians,  one  for  the  pastor  of  the 
ehurch,  a  good  stable  and  saw-miU  completed,  besides  a  large  amount  of  repairing, 
done  by  the  carpenter  and  his  assistants. 

The  number  of  females  outnumbers  the  males  by  more  than  one  huudred.  This  sur- 
plus is  caused  by  the  widows  whose  husbands  fell  during  the  war.  These  poor  women 
are  all  longiftg  to  return  to  Idaho,  to  their  friends  and  relations.  I  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  returning  them  to  their  old  homes,  where  they  will  be  more  comfortable 
than  they  are  at  present,  and,  I  believe,  would  not  be  a  greater  expense  to  the  depart- 
ment than  they  are  here.  So  brave,  good,  and  generous  a  people  deserve  well  of  their 
fovemment,  and  I  can  only  express  tne  hope  that  such  generous  action  will  be  taken 
y  the  coming  Congress  in  their  behalf  as  may  enable  the  department  to  furnish  them 
with  the  horses  and  implements  of  agriculture  that  they  so  much  need.  Such  a  peo- 
ple should  not  be  allowed  to  perish,  and  this  great  government  can  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous and  just. 

A  statistical  table  of  the  condition  of  both  the  Poncas  and  Nez  Perc^  will  accom- 
pany this  report. 

THOS.  J.  JORDAN, 

United  Siatss  Indian  Agmtt, 

The  CoMMissioxER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


QuAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  Augmt  27,  1881. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report: 
This  agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Indian  Territory,  adjoining 
Missouri  and  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  east  and  north,  and  separated  Arom  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  on  the  west  by  the  Neosho  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  southern  line 
of  Newton  County,  Missouri,  extended  west  to  Qrand  River.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
202,298  acres,  the  majority  of  which  are  rich  upland  prairie,  divided  by  valleys,  which 
are  as  fertile  as  are  found  anywhere  in  the  West.  The  descent  from  the  more  elevated 
land  to  the  valleys  is  gradual  and  seldom  abrupt,  except  in  the  east  and  southeast 
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portion,  where  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Ranse  makes  its  appearance ;  here  it  is  rough  and 
tends  to  mountaiuoos,  bordering  on  the  grand  and  picturesque.  The  streams  are 
fringed  with  thrifty  groves  of  timber  of  the  useful  varieties  known  in  mild  climates : 
walnut,  white  and  rod  oak,  hickory,  elm,  ash,  maple,  sycamore,  and  pecan.  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  more  than  usually  lavish  moods,  made  these  beautiful  streams,  velvety- 
^reen  trees,  and  luxuriant  herbage,  and  the  eye  rests  with  peculiar  delight  on  the  rich 
and  magniticent  picture.  About  two-thirds  of  the  agency  is  rich  rolling  prairie  and 
bottom  laud,  one-third  being  timbered  and  hilly.  It  is  well  drained  by  Spring  and 
Neosho  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  bottoms  of  the  streams  are  solid,  wet  and 
marshy  lands  being  unknown.  Spring  River,  which  resembles  the  beautiful  Fox 
River  of  Illinois,  divides  the  agency  into  nearly  equal  parts,  the  eastern  portion  being 
rich  agricultural,  grazing  and  timber  land,  with  a  fair  show  of  minerals,  such  as  lead 
and  zinc.  The  western  portion  contains  a^cnltural  and  grazing  lands  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our  agricultural  products  will  compare  with  any 
of  the  counties  in  the  States  adjoining;  our  com  crop  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
this  section,  although  we  have  suffered  from  the  drought.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
delightful,  seldom  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold j  the  air  is  dry  and  pure. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good  pure  water,  which  makes  this  a  desirable  country  for 
stock-growing,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies. 
Fruit,  as  a  general  thing,  does  well,  although  last  winter  was  the  severest  for  years, 
making  the  crop  a  failure  this  season ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  peach  and  many  of  the 
apple  trees  were  killed. 

In  place  of  a  collection  of  desperadoes,  as  some  people  imagine  we  have  here,  you 
will  meet  an  industrious,  sober  and  hard-working  community — men  full  of  enterprise 
and  push  in  carrying  out  definite  aims.  Of  course  this  is  not  universal ;  where  is 
there  a  white  community  in  which  it  isT  It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  Indians  do 
not  love  work,  and  we  have  some  who  are  as  lazy  and  dependent  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere,  very  little  paint  is  used  by  any  of  our  Indians  and  but  few  ornaments 
worn.  All  of  the  tribes  indulge  in  the  luxuiy  of  one  or  more  chiefs  and  a  council, 
but.  with  the  exception  of  the  Senecas,  the  offices  are  purely  honorary.  A  majority 
of  these  Indians  are  from  old  tribes  who  have  been  civilized  for  years,  and  all  may  be 
described  in  a  general  way  as  civilized,  and,  if  not  rapidly  advancing,  still  not  retro- 
sarding.  They  are  not  diminishing  but  increasing  in  numbers,  and  if  advanced  civiliza- 
tion Is  crowded  upon  them,  or  even  the  rights  given  them  that  they  demand,  they  will 
continue  to  improve.  Many  of  them  are  clamoring  for  an  allotment  of  their  lands, 
two  of  the  tribes  having  spent  $3,000,  in  the  past  two  winters,  in  trying  to  get  a  bill 
through  Congress,  which  should  never  have  been  delayed  a  day  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  its  passage.  They  realize  that  they  cannot  thrive,  as  they  would  wish,  so 
long  as  (hey  hold  their  lands  in  common,  and  I  say,  give  each  family  a  homestead-^ 
make  it  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years;  make  them  citizens;  and  yon  will  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  not  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  nor  the  iron 
hand  of  t^e  hapdy  pioneer  of  the  West  alone,  that  is  calling  on  the  Indians  to  give  np 
a  part  of  their  fertile  country,  but  it  is  the  universal  belief  of  their  friends  that  th« 
sooner  they  are  surrounded  by  industry,  and  their  large  reservations  reduced,  just 
that  much  nearer  will  they  be  to  civilization. 

QUAPAWS. 

The  Quapaws  number  250,  and  their  reservation  contains  56,685  acres,  but  is  only 
occupied  by  49  people ;  the  balance  are  with  the  Osages.  These  Indians  do  not  take 
kindly  to  agricultural  work,  but  certain  it  is  that  instruction  in  this  branch  is  most 
urgently  needed,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  never  offered  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  to  show  that  they  can  acquire  a  thorough  and  most 
yalnable  education  in  this  particular  branch  which  they  are  best  fitted  for.  If  these 
Indians  succeed  in  arresting  the  covetous  dispqeition  of  the  border  settlers,  they  must 
ajpply  the  plowshare  in  developing  the  vast  resources  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
richest  soil  on  earth.  It  is  useless  to  predict  what  might  be  accomplished  if  educated 
farmers  should  cultivate  such  land.  They  have  only  cultivated  66  acres  the  past  year, 
although  I  have  purchased  for  them,  from  money  collected  as  a  grazing  tax,  10  stir- 
ring plows,  10  double-shovel  plows,  10  sets  of  harness,  1  mower  and  sulky  hay-rake, 
and  $d0  worth  of  groceries,  and  have  had  their  wagons  thoroughly  repaired.  They 
promise  to  do  better,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  may.  One  redeeming 
quality  is,  they  send  their  children  to  school,  and  we  hope  to  make  industrious  men 
and  women  of  them.  But  the  reservation  should  be  sold  and  annexed  to  Kansas.  The 
f^iw  remaining  on  it  could  have  land  with  some  of  the  other  tribes  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  join  the  Osages. 

PEORIAS  AND  M1AMI8. 

The  Confederated  Peorias  and  Miamis  number  208,  and  their  reserve  embraces  50,301 
acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  West.  There  is  no  better  indication 
of  the  stage  of  civilization  these  people  have  reached  than  the  condition  of  their 
houses  andfarms,  and  the  general  air  their  houses  wear.    By  this  the  eye  can  tell  at 
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once  whether  their  progress  is  what  it  should  be.  A  large  number  of  these  people  are 
as  thrifty  a  class  of  men  as  can  be  found  in  more  pretentious  communities.  They 
possess  the  requisite  amount  of  ability  and  energy-  to  make  good  citizens;  their 
homes  are  neat,  and  farms  well  regulated  and  profitable;  their  stock  is  improved  and 
graded,  and  many  are  on  the  road  to  riches.  Few  children  in  the  States  enjoy  as  good 
a  school,  and  it  is  supported  wholly  by  their  own  funds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  men 
should  desire  an  allotment  of  their  lands,  so  that  their  progress  will  not  be  retarded. 
They  want  saw  and  grist  mills  and  like  improvements  that  they  cannot  have  with 
their  present  relations.  They  have  under  cultivation  2,898  acres,  and  65  children 
attend  their  two  schools,  some  of  whom  are  well  advanced,  and  should  be  sent  to  col- 
leges in  the  States  to  complete  their  education. 

OTTAWAS. 

The  Ottawas  occupy  a  reservation  of  14,860  acres  of  the  best  land  under  the  agency^ 
and  it  is  much  larger  than  they  will  ever  utilize.  They  number  108,  a  m^ority  of 
whom  are  intelligent;  Christian  people.  They  have  listened  to  bad  white  men  and 
have  been  robbed  by  them  so  long  that  they  are  dissatisfied  and  quarrelsome.  Their 
exact  rights  are  not  clearly  defined.  They  claim  to  be  citizens  and  wish  to  act  as  such. 
At  the  same  time  they  want  the  protection  of  the  government  as  wards  when  they 
are  in  trouble.  One  or  two  of  their  leading  men  are  as  corrupt  and  drunken  as  can 
be  fouDd  anywhere,  They  are  smart  enough  to  do  much  better  than  they  are  doings 
but  they  will  have  to  become  more  industrious  before  any  success  will  attend  them. 
They  have  under  cultivation  855  acres. 

SHAWNEE8. 

The  Shawnees  number  79,  and  occupy  a  reservation  of  13,088  acres,  924  of  which 
has  been  under  cultivation  the  present  year.  They  are  a  timid,  modest,  and  rather 
industrious  people,  their  chief  leading  all  the  Indians  of  the  agency  in  a  well  regu- 
lated farm  and  good  crops;  225  acres  are  in  the  farm.  With  education  they  will 
become  very  useful  citizens.  The  spirit  of  process  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  them  r 
they  realize  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children,  and  they  are  kept  in  school  ana 
urged  to  study  hard.  They  cling  to  some  of  the  old  customs,  and  in  looking  after  the 
dance  to  drive  away  sickness,  I  was  led  to  a  secluded  sort  of  natural  ampnitheater, 
surrounded  by  brush  and  fallen  trees  as  though  the  place  had  been  visited  by  a  whirl- 
wind. In  the  center  of  a  circle  a  brush  fire  was  burning  while  the  Indians  danced 
around  it  and  sang  or  chanted  in  a  mournful  tone,  keeping  time  to  the  beat  of  a 
drum  and  the  rattle  of  deer  claws. 

WYAXDOTT8. 

The  Wyandotts  are  the  largest  tribe  we  have,  numbering  279,  and  occupying  21,706 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  very  poor,  fit  only  for  sheep  grazing  or  minerals,  which  I 
doubt  not  are  hidden  in  the  hills.  The  greater  portion  are  very  well^advanced,  and 
thef  number  men  who  would  be  a  credit  to  any  community  in  the  States,  and  who  are 
equally  well  fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  while  they  have  a  class  as 
ignorant  as  can  be  found  in  any  tribe,  and  who  cling  to  the  old  customs.  The  last 
Congress  appropriated  $28,109.51  to  pay  an  old  claim  they  held  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  tney  are  considerably  exercised  because  it  is  not  paid  to  them.  John  W^ 
Greyeyes,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  at  Washington  for  the  past 
two  winters,  came  home  and  died.  They  feel  his  loss  greatly,  as  he  was  the  greatest 
worker  they  ever  had. 

6RNECAS. 

The  Senecas  number  242,  and  their  reservation  contains  51,594  acres  of  the  poorest 
land  under  the  agency  taken  as  a  whole.  The  tribe  have  quite  large  annuities,  which 
with  their  labor  supports  them  comfortably.  Although  one  of  the  last  of  this  agency's 
tribes  to  take  hold  of  civilization,  they  are  making  good  process,  and  we  have  no 
tribe  who  are  more  industrious,  although  a  majority  of  them  chng  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  fathers,  and  dance  to  regulate  the  weather  or  drive  away  sickness.  The  sun 
dance,  with  the  address  to  the  sun,  their  brother,  and  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  ap- 
pease its  wrath,  and  bring  or  stop  rain  and  storms,  will  be  abandoned  when  the 
science  of  meteorology  is  so  far  understood  by  the  Indians  that  it  is  as  easy  to  tell  the 
rain  and  storm  of  to-morrow  as  to  remember  the  fine  weather  of  yesterday.  Their 
homes  are  comfortable,  and  the  rooms  are  kept  reasonably  clean.  A  neat  and  home- 
like appearance  surrounds  their  habitations.  They  are  generous  and  hospitable. 
These  people,  like  the  other  tribes,  are  of  an  average  size,  compactly  built,  but  of 
darker  complexion  than  any  of  the  others  except  the  Modocs.  Their  countenances 
are  frank,  and  they  are  freer  from  disease  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  agency. 
A  greater  number  of  their  children  attended  school,  compared  to  the  population,  than 
any  other  tribe ;  a  stood  showing  for  people  who  a  few  years  ago  would  not  allow  a 
single  child  to  be  educated.  At  my  request,  they  enlarged  their  blacksmith  shop  and 
supplied  it  wi  th  two  apprentices,  who  are  making  commendable  progress.    The  subject 
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of  religion  has  agitated  these  people  considerahly  the  past  year,  and  I  have  urged 
them  to  have  an  honest  discussion,  without  passion,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  injure  no 
one,  hut  is  likely  to  hring  many  to  the  truth.  They  have  under  cultivation  1,164 
acres  of  land. 

MODOCS. 

The  Modocs  occupy  a  reservation  of  4,000  acres,  and  number  96.  They  have  been 
here  ei^ht  years,  and  to  those  who  saw  them  when  they  arrived  and  can  see  them 
to-day,  the  advancement  must  seem  rapid.  They  were,  when  first  received,  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  tribes  in  the  West,  having  a  very  limited  idea  of  right  or  wrong, 
and  not  much  knowledge  of  civilized  life.  They  came  here  clothed  in  blankets,  un- 
able to  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  in  a  generallv  forlorn  and  degraded  condition. 
They  now  dress  in  the  garb  of  our  race,  have  four  hundred  acres  under  cultivation, 
have  built  good,  comfortable  cabins,  have  quite  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  that 
were  given  them  by  the  government,  and  are  generally  in  an  advancing  and  prosper- 
ous condition,  although  I  have  had  quite  a  struggle  with  some  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans the  past  year  to  keep  them  from  whisky  and  gambling.  I  have  broken  it  up, 
and  they  nave  done  noble  work ;  been  more  orderly^  and  are  making  more  real  practi- 
cal progress  than  they  ever  have  before.  I  am  havmg  broken  for  them  100  acres  of 
land,  but  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  50  acres  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  get  teams  to 
break.  This  with  what  they  already  have  will  give  them  all  they  can  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  work  the  Modoos  have  built  a  good  blacksmith  shop,  and  aided 
me  greatly  in  repairing  the  roads.  Their  children  are  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
school,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  ready  and  quick  in  grasping  knowledge,  and  appear  as  intel- 
ligent as  white  pupils. 

The  right  kind  of  employes  at  an  agency  is  the  most  important  branch  an  agent 
has  to  contend  with,  and  an  agent  who  is  not  competent  and  trustworthy  enough  to 
name  his  own  employ^,  when  he  is  on  the  ground  and  knows  what  the  service  re- 
quires, should  not  be  retained.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  think  we  have  as  good 
a  set  of  employes  as  can  be  secured  for  the  salaries  paid.  Practical  information,  use- 
ful to  the  more  advanced  classes,  is  more  and  more  desired  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
tribes  yicreases,  and  the  success  of  employes,  who  devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
common-sense  practical  teachings,  depends  upon  their  presenting  properly,  clearly, 
and  sensibly  the  most  simple  information  of  a  practical  character  they  possess.  The 
impossibility  of  making  attractive  and  beneficial  to  the  Indians  something  they  do 
not  comprehend,  none  will  think  of  doubting.  Employes  must  be  able  to  compel,  by 
simple  language,  the  Indian,  with  his  limited  knowledge  and  reasoning  faculties,  to 
found  for  himself  principles  clearly  defined,  and  not  hall-comprehended  facts. 

RENTERS. 

There  are  only  about  sixty  employed  in  all  the  tribes  of  the  agency.  These  are 
bound  in  a  firm  contract,  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so  that 
there  is  no  possible  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indians.  Contracts  are  made  for 
one  year  only,  and  can  be  revoked  sooner  if  the  party  proves  unworthy,  or  they  can 
be  renewed  when  everything  is  satisfactory.  Renting  is  a  mutual  advantage,  and 
will  result  in  good  if  properly  managed  by  the  agent. 

Our  Indians  do  not  depend  upon  the  chase  for  any  part  of  their  support,  and  there 
was  not  probably  more  than  a  dozen  deer  killed  the  past  winter.  One  was  killed 
within  a  half  mile  of  my  office,  but  game  is  not  plentiful.  The  heavy  inroads  made 
upon  it  by  local  sportsmen,  and  the  encroachments  made  by  civilization,  render  it  as 
scarce  as  it  is  in  the  States;  and,  as  there  are  no  game  laws,  hunting  is  countenanced 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

All  the  supplies  for  schools  and  Modocs  are  hauled  by  the  Indians  free  of  cost  to 
the  government. 

The  agent's  residence  is  a  large  two-story  frame  building,  24  by  53,  well  built  and 
arranged  and  commodious.  We  have  two  very  neat  cottages,  that  were  erected  the 
past  year,  80  bv  20,  with  an  L 10  by  12,  used  'by  physician  and  carpenter.  The  old 
agency  log  building,  20  by  60,  is  occupied  by  the  blacksmith  and  assistant.  A  com- 
missary office  and  dispensary,  combined  in  one  building,  20  by  80,  which  is  entirely 
too  small  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  old  Shawnee  blacksmith  shop,  16  b>  20, 
and  to  this  the  Modocs  have  added  a  shop  and  storeroom,  16  by  32,  without  any  ex- 

Sens©  to  the  government.  Woodshop,  16  by  32;  slaughterhouse,  16  by  20 ;  stables,  18 
y  20.  All  of  these  buildings  are  nntortnnately  located  on  the  north  side  of  a  thick 
wood,  while  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  are  from  the  southwest,  and  in  the 
winter  from  the  north;  the  ground  is  a  rocky  point  and  there  is  no  water.  1  have 
romoved  hundreds  of  loads  of  rocks  and  am  now  sinking  a  well  in  flint  rock.  We 
hope  for  a  good  supply  of  water.  I  have  my  outbuildings,  shops,  fences,  and  trees 
whitewashed,  the  weeos  kept  mown  down,  and  the  yard  lull  of  flowers.  The  place 
pr^ents  quite  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  did  when  I  took  charge.  Haul- 
•ing  water  in  barrels  and  a  general  dilapidated  look  to  the  premises  is  a  poor  way  to 
cvilized  Indisns. 
7  IND 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  mission  is  situated  4  miles  southwest  from 
the  agency,  on  the  Wyandotte  reserve.  The  buildings  are  large,  well  arranged,  and 
will  easily  accommodate  100  children.  The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  as  to  loca- 
tion that  we  have  here.  The  great  need  of  a  bath  and  wash  room  will  soon  be  relieved,, 
as  I  expect  to  erect  a  cheap  building  for  the  purpose.  The  Quapaw  mission  is  located 
on  the  Quapaw  Reserve,  12  miles  firam  the  agency,  and  consists  of  the  mission  proper,, 
the  small  school  building,  20  by  30,  and  a  small  dormitory  for  boys,  all  of  which  are 
somewhat  out  of  repair  and  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
school.  At  present  75  can  be  accommodated,  but  not  without  considerable  crowding. 
The  buildings  are  6  miles  southwest  of  Baxter  Springs,  Kans.,  and  at  a  distance  pre- 
sent a  fine  appearance  standing  alone  as  they  do  on  the  beautiful  prairie  with  na 
other  house  within  3  miles.  The  old  Ottawa  mission  is  8  miles  from  the  agency  on 
the  Ottawa  Reservation,  and  is  in  a  general  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  not  used, 
neither  is  it  needed,  for  school  purposes.  The  Peoria,  &c.,  school  building  is  the  best 
on  the  agency,  and  there  is  hardly  its  equal  in  any  district  in  the  country.  It  was 
erected  with  their  own  funds,  and  the  school  is  amply  provided  for  from  the  same 
source.  The  Miami  school  building  is  small,  but  neat  and  ample  for  the  number  of 
their  children.  It  was  built  and  is  supported  the  same  as  the  Peorias.  The  Modocs 
have  a  handsome  building  on  their  reserve,  2  miles  distant.  It  was  erected  in  1879 
by  the  government,  and  is  28  by  50,  larger  probably  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  had  all  these  inclosed  with  substantial  fences,  and  out- 
buildings (something  that  they  never  had  before)  erected. 

EDUCATION— SCHOOLS. 

Of  all  the  sciences  none  has  made  more  ra^id  progress  in  the  past  few  years  than 
that  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  that  can  be  engaged  in  by  In- 
dians where  they  can  meet  with  equal  success.  To  attain  the  much-4esired  end  our 
schools  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  far-seeing  men,  who  are  practical  in  detail,  and 
they  should  not  forget  that  many  of  these  people  for  generations  to  come  cannot  ex- 
pect to  engage  in  anything  but  agriculture  ana  stock  raising.  The  science  of  raising 
crops,  as  well  as  the  business  of  managing  a  farm,  should  be  taught  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  Expermients  should  be  tried  with  the  dif- 
ferent crops  by  fertilizing,  and  diiferent  modes  of  managing  in  other  respects.  Every 
method  of  cultivation  of  all  the  farm  products  incident  to  our  climate  should  be  prac- 
ticed directly  before  the  pupil,  who  should  be  required  personally  to  perform  the  nec- 
essary labor  in  connection  therewith.  The  boys  should  be  given  a  knowledge  of  accounts, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep  a  register  of  time  and  money  expend^  on  the  farm 
and  a  credit  for  all  products  raised  and  sold.  In  this  way  the  gains  or  losses  could  be 
accurately  arrived  at  in  every  branch  of  their  future  work.  Lectures  on  practical 
agriculture  should  be  given  by  the  superintendent,  and  no  desire  should  be  shown  to 
teach  branches  that  cannot  be  easily  comprehended  and  applied  to  every  day  use.  My 
idea  is  that  a  majority  of  these  people  cannot  be  expected  to  occupy  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions for  a  generation  to  come.  The  subject  of  Question  should  occupy  more  time 
and  attention  than  any  other ;  through  it  we  are  expecting  and  are  accomplishing  the 
all-Important  object — civilization.  More  liberal  appropnatiops  should  be  made  for 
buildings  and  increased  school  supplies.    Good  schools  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

The  Allowing  is  the  enrollment  of  the  different  schools : 

Quapaw,  Ottawa,  &c.,  Indian  boarding  school '. 75 

StBueca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Indian  boarding  school 149 

Peoria,  &o.,  day  school 42 

Miami  day  school 23 

Modoc  day  school 22 

Total '. 311 

The  schools  are  enjoying  vacation,  but  will  reopen  September  1.  The  interest  has 
steadily  increased,  and  the  schools  are  far  more  successfol  than  they  have  ever  been, 
and  never  fail  to  satisfy  the  earnest  people  who  are  in  daily*  attendance  to  watch  the 
progress  of  their  children.  There  was  an  exhibition,  June  30,  at  the  Seneca,  &c.,  and 
Peoria  schools.  The  children  acquitted  themselves  handsomely,  proving  that  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  the  teachers  were  producing  the  desired  results.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  farming  the  boys  split  and  put  in  the  fence  4,000  rails,  at  the  Seneca  school, 
and  at  the  Quapaw  mission  a  very  great  amount  of  labor  was  performed  by  the  chil- 
dren and  employes  in  addition  to  the  regular  farm  work. 

In  December  a  cyclone  passed  through  this  part  of  the  country,  tearing  dowu  3 
miles  of  fence  around  the  farm,  turning  the  school  building  on  its  side,  tearing  off 
chimneys  on  the  missiou  proper,  and  completely  leveling  the  log  and  box  bams^ 
stables,  sheds,  and  outhouses.    The  feuce  was  all  relaid  by  the  boys,  the  school-house 
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pnt  on  a  temporary  foundation,  and  all  the  pieces  of  the  hams,  stahles,  &c.,  collected 
and  rehuilt.  In  addition  the  hoys  have  dug  a  well,  the  first  the  institution  has  ever 
had,  although  it  has  heen  running  for  nine  years,  and  during  all  that  time  water  has 
been  hauled  in  harrels  (Indian  style).  The  well  is  29  feet  deep  and  has  10  feet  of 
water  in  it. 

Oar  police  force  consists  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  and  eleven  men. 
They  are  much  more  efficient  than  could  be  expecfted  for  $5  per  month.  Still  they  are 
not  what  we  desire  or  is  necessary.  The  luiUans,  as  a  whole,  are  peaceable,  quiet,  and 
orderly,  and  we  have  been  blessed  with  as  good  order  the  past  year  as  could  be  found 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  presence  of  United  States  troops  on  the  Qnapaw  Reserve  has  aided  greatly  in 
lessening  the  work  of  the  police  in  expelling  intruders,  timber  thieves,  &o.,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  Col.  Qeorge  F.  Towle  and  his  gentlemanly  officers  and  men  for  their 
courtesy  and  assistance,  and  to  express  my  regret  at  their  departure. 

The  great  need  of  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory  must  be  supplied  and  the 
law  in  relation  to  timber  depredations  must  be  speedily  amended.  Until  courts  are 
establiahed  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  and  time  if  this  agency  was  attached 
to  Kansas  for  judicial  purposes. 

Many  of  the  people  on  tne  border  are  hard  cases  and  do  not  scruple  to  give  whisky 
to  our  Indians  if  they  think  they  can  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  government  officers. 
Many  others  wink  at  such  violation  of  the  law  and  help  the  outlaws  to  elude  the  offi- 
cers. At  one  time,  after  securing  the  conviction  of  eight  parties,  the  heavy  fining  of 
four,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  remainder,  I  thought  I  had  the  business  broken  up 
entirely,  but  it  seems  that  so  long  as  there  remain  any  hard  cases  in  the  country  there 
wiU  be  some  of  them  ready  to  violate  the  law  and  find  friends  to  justify  their  course 
and  shield  them  from  detection.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  citizens  on  the  border 
who  denounce  this  miserable  low  element,  but  who  are  compelled  to  admit  that  their 
imiform  tsuccess,  in  the  past,  in  evading  arrest  and  punishment,  repeated  so  frequently 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  is  proof  positive  that  the  law-abiding  sentiment,  which  should 
rid  this  section  of  this  chronic  disgrace,  is  too  weak  and  aps^hetic,  or  too  cowardly  to 
overawe  or  conquer  the  adverse  sentiment  which  invites  such  characters  to  live  on 
the  borders  to  break  the  laws,  and  harbor,  conceal,  and  protect  them  when  they  are 
in  danger  of  arrest.  Some  people  tell  me  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  their  lives  are 
worth  if  they  would  aid  in  the  capture  of  these  men.  I  do  not  share  their  views  and 
shall  not  in  the  future  show  such  outlaws  any  quarter  short  of  a  home  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. A  quart  of  whisky  will  do  more  to  demoralize  Indians  than  a  month  of  patient 
labor  will  accomplish  to  civilize  them ;  hence  enforce  the  law.  These  whisKy  men 
expei^t  that  the  Indians  will  not  testify  against  them,  and  that  rather  than  do  so  they 
will  commit  perjury  to  shield  those  from  whom  they  buy  their  drinks.  I  am  sorry  to 
xay  that  they  reason  correctly  in  some  oases,  but  am  glad  to  add  that  I  have  been 
able  to  convince  them  of  their  error  in  others.  We  have  many  Indians  who  drink 
whisky,  but  who,  when  called  upon,  will  testify  to  the  truth  and  refuse  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  rum-sellers  by  being  false  to  themselves,  false  to  the  government,  and  false 
to  their  God. 

There  have  been  no  serious  crimes  during  the  year  past  A  picture  can  be  seen  at 
any  agency  that  ought  to  teach  missionaries  to  attend  to  an  amelioration  of  the  con> 
dition  of  the  people  at  home  before  indulging  in  visions  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
work  at  this  agency  has  progressed  very  well  the  past  year ;  meetings  have  been 
held  among  all  the  tribes,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  field  have  worked  hard  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  religion.  Sunday  schools  have  been  successfully  conducted  at  all 
the  schools  except  the  Miami.  But  one  greater  work  is  neglect-ed,  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  Indians  in  how  they  should  live  at  home,  cleanliness,  and  a  carefhl  preparation 
of  the  food.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  begin.  You  have  got  t-o  teach 
these  people  practical,  simple  lessons  that  they  can  comprehend  before  you  can  accom- 
plish any  lasting  good  in  any  other  direction.  I  look  upon  the  advanced  machinery 
of  to-day  as  one  of  the  greatest  proselyters  of  the  Indian,  and  if  all  Christian  people 
win  aid  and  beseech  them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  these  blessings  offer,  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  religion  is  sure  to  follow,  as  they  can  see  the  great  value  and  advantages  by 
simple  comparisons. 

As  the  Indians  now  stand,  their  titles  to  a  homestead  earned  by  their  own  industry 
and  bnilt  by  their  own  hands  are  questionable  and  insecure.  All  they  have  is  that 
indnded  in  each  individual  claim,  and  which,  unless  made  theirs  by  law  forever,  will 
never  make  them  feel  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  The  Indian  is  a  man,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Let  us  give  him  the  same  rights  we  enjoy ;  make  him  re- 
spongible  to  the  law.  To  insure  them  justice  in  the  future  let  us  deed  to  each  indi- 
vidual, in  severalty,  his^  share  of  the  land  they  hold  in  common,  let  ub  protect  them  in 
itspoflMsion  for  twenty-five  years,  make  them  citizens,  and  throw  the  responsibility  of 
setf«apport  upon  them.  The  great  oversight  of  those  who  advocate  the  allotment  of 
land  to  Indians  is  that  they  make  no  allowance,  as  a  rule,  for  the  unprepared  state 
of  tiie  Indiana  to  receive  and  realize  the  change.    An  Indian*  cannot  be  tiftught  agricul- 
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tore  until  he  understands  how  to  use  a  plow,  and  people  are  not  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves until  they  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  Civilization  is  a  gradual 
growth  and  not  a  sudden  conversion ;  and,  as  these  people  have  heen  on  the  road  of 
civilization  for  generationSi  it  is  not  strange  or  surprising  for  me  to  say  that  they  are 
adapted  to  it  and  ready  for  citizenship.  Decided  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress 
to  settle  the  titles  of  these  lands  in  individual  Indians,  and  thereby  place  them  on  a 
solid  basis,  when  improvement  would  steadily  and  rapidly  progress. 

My  reports  necessarily  long,  as  it  is  impossible  to  treat  so  many  different  subjects, 
varied  interests,  and  numerous  tribes  in  brief;  but,  in  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  the 
progress  looks  slow  at  times  and  one  feels  a  little  discouraged.  But  when  you  com- 
pare the  present  condition  with  that  represented  by  Agent  Snow  in  1869,  no  schools, 
uo  crops,  no  industry,  it  is  quite  satisfactory  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  humane  policy. 
I  am,  verj'  respectfully, 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  St4it€s  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  Sepiemher  16, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
annual  report : 

During  the  past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  agency 
other  than  the  usual  difficulties  all  agents  are  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  connected  with  an  agency.  Situated  as  this  agency  is,  more  than 
100  miles  from  railroad  or  telegraphic  communication  with  the  department,  makes 
it  very  inconvenient,  and  deprives  the  agent  of  rapid  communication  with  the  de- 
partment, and  advice  that  is  frequently  required  to  enable  him  to  act  advisedly  at 
once.  This  agency  should  be  connected  by  telegraph  with  Arkansas  City,  via  Pawnee 
and  Ponca  Agencies,  which  would  place  the  three  agencies  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Washington. 

The  Indians  under  control  of  this  agency  are  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi, 
numbering  440  (not  including  the  Mo-ko-ho-ko  band,  numbering  90,  that  yet  remain 
in  Kansas);  Absentee Shawnees, numbering 675;  Mexican  Kickapoos,  380 ;  Pottawato- 
mies,  400;  Black  Bob's  baud  of  Absentee  Shawnees,  about  60  in  number,  that  are 
located  on  what  is  known  as  the  government  strip  immediately  west  of  the  Kiokapoos; 
lowas  enrolled  here,  46;  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  32;  Otoes,  that  have  been  here 
for  about  two  years  by  permission  of  the  department,  35 ;  making  a  total  of  2,052.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are  200  Otoes,  40  Kansas  Pottawatomies,  30  Kickapoos,  and 
6  Ottowas  that  have  no  tribal  rights  here. 

SAC  AND  FOX. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  reside  on  this  reservation,  containing  479,667  acres,  lying 
between  the  Cimarron  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian.  Many  of  them  have 
considerable  land  under  cultivation ;  during  the  past  season  they  planted  more  than 
4»t  any  former  season  since  they  removed  to  the  Territory.  Having  a  large  annuity  in 
money,  paid  them  semi-annually,  they  are  not  compelled  to  labor  for  support  as  the 
other  tribes.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  cash  annuities  paid  any  Indian  tribe  is  detri- 
mental to  their  best  interest,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  indifferent  and  indo- 
lent ;  many  of  them  living,  or  endeavoring  to  live,  on  their  annuity  alone,  independent 
of  any  labor,  if  possible.  Were  it  not  for  the  cash  annuity  paid  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe 
they  would  soon  become  good,  industiious  farmers  and  stock-growers*  Their  land 
being  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  agriculture,  many  of  them  have  consider- 
able stock.  Being  genuine,  pure-blooded  Indians,  they  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to 
their  aboriginal  ideas  and  habits.  They  have  their  feasts  and  dances  regularly,  and 
make  visits  to  adjoining  tribes,  who  return  their  visits.  But  very  few  of  the  tribe 
have  adopted  citizen^s  oress,  but  prefer  the  breechcloth  and  blanket,  some  of  them 
having  beautiful  and  expensive  Indian  costumes. 

The  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  seem  very  indifferent  as  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  have  a  good  school-building  and  boarding-house  at  the  agency,  and  are  furnished 
good  and  competent  teachers.  The  parents  of  the  children  that  attended  school  the 
past  season  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  made  fi^quent 
visits  to  the  school,  expressing  themselves  as  well  pleased  aud  determined  to  have 
their  children  attend  this  winter.  The  school  is  supported  by  tribal  funds  set  apart 
in  their  treaty  for  this  purpose.  I  have  myself,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  the  tribe,  frequently  talked  to  the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  their  children 
in  the  matter  of  education ;  and  I  think  many  of  them  are  now  more  than  ever  favor- 
ably inclined  in  that  direction.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  school  a  farm,  of 
which  there  are  about  80  acres  under  cultivation,  and  on  which  the  boys  are  taught 
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in  all  work  pertaiDing  to  fanning  and  stock-raising.  The  past  season  having  been  so 
extremely  hot  (thermometer  ranging  from  101*^  to  110<^  in  the  shade  for  nearly  three 
months),  and  no  rains  for  three  months,  oar  crops  have  proven  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Instead  of  1,000  bushels  of  com  that  we  should  reasonably  have  expected  on  this  school 
farm  at  the  agency,  we  will  have  but  three  or  four  hundred.  Owing  to  the  scarcity. 
of  grass  and  water  the  Indians  have  very  nearly  all  of  them  been  compelled  to  move 
quite  a  distance  from  the  agency  to  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  where  they  could  pro- 
cure water  and  feed  for  their  stock.  This  will  prevent  the  opening  of  the  school  at 
the  agency  as  early  as  anticipated. 

MEXICAN  KICKAPOOS. 

located  on  reservation  west  of  the  Sac  and  Fox,  30  miles  from  the  agency,  lying  be- 
tween the  Deep  Fork  and  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  numbering  3fc0,  are 
blanket  Indians,  supported  in  part  by  government,  the  only  tribe  to  which  rations 
are  issued.  The  past  spring  they  put  under  cultivation  more  land  than  in  any  pre- 
vious season,  and  so  confident  were  they,  and  so  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  endeavor 
to  support  themselves,  independent  of  any,  or  very  little,  support  from  government, 
that  tney  desired  me  to  write  the  honorable  Commissioner  that  tney  would  be  pleased  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  their  support  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  mules,  &c.,  with  which  to  work 
their  lands.  There  have  arrived  for  them  five  new  wagons  and  harness  purchased  for 
them,  and  I  expect  to  estimate  for  funds  with  which  to  purchase  them  some  mules. 
The  mules  I'purchased  for  them  last  year  they  have  taken  good  care  of,  and  with  them 
they  were  enabled  to  put  out  more  com  than  any  previous  season,  and,  I  feel  sorry  to 
say,  their  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  drought.  Had  they  had  a 
favorable  year  they  would  have  made  a  good  showing.  It  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  them,  and  will  compel  manv  to  remain  away  hunting  and  trapping  longer  than  usual. 
They  are  getting  along  nicely  and  on  very  friendly  terms  with  adjoining  tribes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  they  have  ouilt  one  or  two  good  log  houses,  dug  some  wells,  made  15,000 
fence  rails,  broken  94  acres  of  new  ground,  fenced  and  planted  about  one-half  of  the 
same.  The  ground  being  so  very  dry  and  hard  prevented  them  from  breaking  some 
two  or  three  hundred  acres  they  contemplated  breaking  during  the  season.  The  tribe 
is  endeavoring  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  them  to  do  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
at  this  time  require  all  necessary  aid  from  the  government  to  assist  them  in  their  lau- 
dable purpose.  Last  winter  bevng  the  most  severe  and  trying  winter  on  stock  ever 
experienced  in  this  country,  the  Kickapoos  lost  several  of  the  stock  cattle  issued  them 
last  summer.  Those  that  were  fortunate  in  saving  their  cattle  take  good  care  of  them 
and  are  greatly  pleased  with  them.  We  have  at  Kickapoo  Station  one  blacksmith, 
who  does  the  work  for  the  Kickapoos,  a  superintendent  of  station,  who  makes  issnes, 
and,  with  other  labor,  does  the  farm  work.  He  succeeded  in  putting  up  20  tons  of  hay 
this  year,  and  estimates  the  com  crop  at  750  bushels,  which  is  1,000  bushels  less  than 
we  would  have  had  with  favorable  weather. 

ABSENTEE  SHAWNEBS 

number  660;  are  located  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  30-mile-square  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  the  Pottawatomies  by  treaty  of  1867. 
These  Indians  are  self-supporting,  and  receive  no  aid  from  the  government  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  manuawabor  scnool,  and  a  physician  and  medicines  fui  nished  them. 
They  are  industrious,  well-disposed  Indians.  Many  of  them  have  good  farms,  well 
fenced,  and  under  good  state  of  cultivation,  but  depend  mainly  on  stock-raising  for 
support.  Like  the  other  tribes,  they  have  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  stock  and  the 
faUnre  of  theii;  com  crop.  They  have  made,  during  the  season,  more  than  100,000  new 
fence  rails,  built  five  new  houses,  and  broken  some  75  or  100  acres  of  new  ground. 

The  manual-labor  school  at  Shawnee,  supported  by  the  government,  has  been  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  the  past  season,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  admission 
to  very  nearly  as  many  scholars  as  we  have  had  in  attendance.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  accommodate  more  than  50  scholars ;  yet,  with  sufficient  room,  we  could  have  more 
in  the  school  the  entire  term.  The  attention  of  the  department  has  been  called  to 
the  insufficient  accommodations  and  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  I 
trust  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  much-needed  improvements.  This  school  has 
been  frequently  visited  by  parties  that  are  acquainted  with  the  other  schools  of  the 
Territory,  and  they  all,  of  one  accord,  pronounce  Shawnee  school  the  best  of  them. 
To  the  teachers  I  cannot  award  too  much  praise  for  the  deep  interest  manifested  in  the 

Srogress  of  the  scholars,  and  to  them,  and  the  employ^,  alone,  are  the  Shawnees  in- 
ebted  for  the  advancement  in  civilization  and  education  of  their  children.  No  tribe 
of  Indians  feel  more  deeply  interested  in  education  than  the  Shawnees,  and  none  are 
more  gratefHil  to  the  government  for  the  facilities  afforded  them.  In  connection  with 
the  school  we  have  a  fine  farm  of  IttJO  acres,  75  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  and 
on  which,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  we  will  have  abour.  7C0  bushels  of  com, 
and  have  pnt  up  35  tons  of  hay.    The  scholars  have  worked  faithfully  in  assisting 
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the  SQperintendent  and  laborer  in  all  Ihe  farm  work,  and  many  of  tbem  have  made 
rapid  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  agricultare.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  cook, 
wash,  and  laundry- work,  and  when  they  leave  school  will  be  perfectly  competent  to 
attend  to  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  housekeeping. 

THE  POTTAWATOMIES 

number  300;  are  located  70  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  on  the  30-raile-8quare  tract 
on  the  Canadian  River.  They  are  industrious,  well  disposed,  and  progressive.  Their 
reservation  for  jf  ears  past  has  been  the  refiige  of  a  class  of  outlaws,  whisky  dealers, 
and  bad  men  driven  from  the  States,  many  of  them  criminals  that  have  fled  from 
justice.  I  am  gratified  to  say  that  there  are  now  none  to  be  found  on  the  reservation. 
Several  '^'hite  men  (intruders),  that  were  removed,  have  lingered  around  the  vicinity 
of  the  reservation  since  their  removal,  and  have  in  every  conceivable  manner  sought 
to  annoy  the  Pottawatomies,  but  I  believe  they  have  now  departed  for  a  more  healthy 
location.  The  Pottawatomies  are  about  to  enact  a  code  of  laws  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, which  I  think  will  prove  a  benefit  to  them.  They  are  so  far  from  the  agency 
that  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  the  assistance  iu  many  instances  they  require. 
The  only  assistance  they  have  from  the  government  is  a  day  school.  This  was  well 
attended  the  last  term.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  excellent  teacher 
for  them,  of  whom  they  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  but  will  not  be  able  to  induce  him 
to  return  for  the  meager  salary  allowed.  The  Pottawatomies  are  very  desirous  the 
government  afford  them  better  school  facilities.  They  are  determined  on  having  their 
children  educated,  but  are  poor  and  so  situated  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  accom- 
modate them  without  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  board  and  lodge  the 
scholars.  They  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  they  cannot  pro- 
cure board  for  their  children  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  With  the  labor  they  would 
be  willing  to  perform  themselves  it  would  require  but  a  comparatively  small  appro- 
priation to  supply  them  with  a  good  building  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  mty 
scholars,  and  this  number  would  be  placed  in  the  school  at  once.  In  addition  to  the 
day  school  thei*e  is  a  Catholic  mission  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  reservation, 
which,  I  understand,  is  very  well  attended. 

lOWAS. 

The  lowas  that  are  enrolled  here  by  order  of  the  department,  and  received  their 
annuity  payment  at  this  agency  in  1879,  have  received  no  payment  since  that  time,  no 
funds  having  been  sent  here  for  that  purpose.  They  are  very  poor,  and  have  suffered 
greatly  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Why  their  money  is  not  sent  here  to  pay  them  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Those  that  left  their  reservation  in  Iowa  without  permission  of 
the  department,  and  came  to  this  agency,  yet  remain  here.  They  have  been  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  other  Indians  and  myself,  continually  importuning  me  to  send 
for  their  money  and  pay  them,  &c.  They  are  really  objects  of  charity.  I  understand 
they  have  not  received  a  dollar  in  aunuity  in  the  past  two  years.  lean  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  paid  or  returned  to  their  agency,  which  would  be  attended 
witn  some  difficulty  as  they  seem  determined  to  remain  in  the  Territory. 

OTOES. 

The  Otoes  that  are  here,  and  number  about  200,  are  living  immediately  we^  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  reservation.  They  came  here  without  permission  and  have  had  a  very 
severe  trial .  During  last  session  of  Congress  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  sale  of 
their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  their  removal  to  the  Territory.  During  the  month  of  May, 
18S1,  Indian  Inspector  General  John  McNeil  visited  this  agency  in  company  with  a 
delegation  of  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe  in  Nebraska.  At  their  solicitation,  and  in 
company  with  them,  I  visited  the  Otoes,  25  miles  west  of  the  agency,  where  we  held  a 
council  with  them,  at  which  time  thev  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  act  passed  for  the 
sale  of  their  lands  and  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  a  res.  rvation  to  be  selected  for  them 
by  the  government.  This  has  been  done  and  the  tribe  will  shortly  be  removed  to  their 
new  home,  near  the  Ponca  reservation  on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  .Otoes  that  are 
here  feel  very  greatly  disappointed  that  the  new  home  selected  for  them*  was  not  in 
the  vicinity  of  where  they  now  are.  There  is  quite  a  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  and  when 
the  time  arrives  it  will  require  some  careful  and  discreet  work  to  have  them  leave 
their  present  location  in  the  Territory  for  the  one  selected.  I  have  been  visited  by 
delegations  of  them  very  frequently  in  regard  to  the  matter,  some  of  them  declaring 
they  will  not  go  to  the  new  home  ;  but  after  fully  informing  them  of  the  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  them  when  again  united  and  the  result  that  will  follow  if  they 
refuse  to  go,  I  think  by  a  little  careful  management  they  will  go  peaceably.  There  is 
a  bitter  feeling  and  jealousy  existing  between  the  chie&  and  head  men  here  and  those 
of  the  other  portion  of  the  tribe  in  Nebraska. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  various  tribes  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkable  good, 
yet  many  of  them  have  suffered  severely  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  and  want  of 
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vater,  many  families  beiug  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  and'  remove  several 
miles  to  procure  water  for  their  family  use. 

CRIME. 

During  the  year  past  I  have  waged  a  bitter  and  relentless  war  against  the  whisky 
dealers,  and  had  many  of  them  convicted.  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  the  business, 
so  far  as  my  agency  is  concerned,  is  entirely  broken  up.  It  was  tne  cause  of  more  dif- 
ficulty and  more  crime  than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  was  carried  on  by  white 
men  and  the  half  breeds  almost  exclusively.  There  has  been  less  horse  thieving  than 
usual  during  the  past  year,  and  fewer  number  of  murders  committed,  but  one  that  I 
«m  aware  of  within  the  limits  of  my  agency.  I  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Indian 
<a  Missouri  Sac  and  Fok)  that  murdered  and  scalped  a  poor,  innocent,  old  white  man 
in  the  summer  of  1879,  a  few  miles  from  the  agency,  and  he  has  just  been  convicted  at 
Port  Smith,  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  next  month.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  work  up  a  murder  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  In- 
dian and  in  the  Indian  country.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  with  outlaws  during  the 
past  year.  Several  of  them  hav  e  passed  through  and  near  the  agency,  but  in  no  single 
instance  have  I  known  them  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  person  under  my 
charge. 

POLICE. 

I  have  had  no  police  force  during  the  year,  as  I  can  procure  none  that  are  competent 
and  that  can  be  depended  on  for  the  pay  allowed. 

REU6I0N. 

We  have  at  the  agency  a  small  church,  erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  Baptist 
association,  and  in  which  service  is  held  when  there  is  a  minister  here.  «  *  *  j  have 
no  doubt,  could  a  good  Christian  man  be  sent  here  that  could  command  the  respect  of 
these  Indians,  he  could  exert  a  good  infiuence.  At  Shawueetown  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  had  a  missionary  for  a  year  past.    *    «    * 

CONCLUSIOX. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Department  for  their  prompt 
Attention  to  the  wants  of  this  agency.  To  Major-General  Pope  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for 
Jiis  many  courtesies  extended  through  the  year ;  and  to  the  wise  precautionary  measures 
by  him  adopted  can  be  attributed  the  defeat  of  an  influx  of  intruders  that  seemed 
4letermined  to  invade  the  territory. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  SHORE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  September  30, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report.  This  agency  includes 
what  is  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  being  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  numbering  about  60,000.  They  own  about  30,000  SQQare 
miles  of  land,  for  which  they  have  a  &e-simple  title  from  the  United  States.  Their 
country  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  east  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  south  by 
Texas,  and  west  by  reservations  of  friendly  Indians  who  have  been  removed  to  the 
Indian  territory  by  the  government. 

Each  nation  has  its  executive,  le^slative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government 
«tn  the  plan  of  the  States,  and  their  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  the 
parties  are  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  court  where  civil  cases  can  be  tried 
when  one  party  only  is  an  Indian  or  where  both  parties  are  whites ;  hence  the  agent 
is  compelled  to  act  as  arbitrator.  The  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  and  &om 
Texas  through  the  Territory ;  the  presence  of  15,000  whites  who  are  here  under  permits 
issued  by  the  nations  to  labor  for  Indians,  besides  some  thousands  of  intruders,  make 
eaonsch  cases  for  half  a  dozen  agents  to  settle.  This  kind  of  a  court  seems  to  give 
satisfaction  as  but  one  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  during  two  years. 

united  states  courts. 

In  caaes  where  an  Indian  commits  a  crime  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  commits  a  crime  against  an  Indian,  the  case  must  be 
tried,  if  tried  at  all,  by  the  United  States  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas, 
At  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  This  court  is  located  so  far  from  the  settlements  of  most  of 
theae  people,  and  the  expense  of  attending  being  more  than  the  tees  and  mileage  al- 
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lowed,  in  some  cases  the  witness  is  punished  as  mnch  as  the  criminal.  The  conse- 
qnence  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  in  some  cases  on  account  of  dread  .of 
being  taken  to  Fort  Smith  as  a  witness.  The  officers  of  the  court  are  respected  by 
these  people.  They  feel  that  they  have  lio  cause  to  complain  against  the  action  of  the 
court  or  its  officers.  There  ^onld  be  established  a  United  States  court,  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  onlv,  at  some  point  in  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides,  and  to  which 
the  Indians  will  not  object. 

INTRUDERS. 

When  my  last  report  was  made,  there  were  about  6,000  intruders  in  this  agency, 
who  have  no  rights  in  the  country.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  Choctaw  and  ChicKasaw 
country,  where  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between  the  government  and 
the  Indians  about  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  tai  for  permits  granted  to  white  labor- 
ers. The  present  Indian  Office  settled  the  trouble  by  deciding  that  the  Indians  had  the 
right  to  charge  what  they  pleased  for  permits,  and  that  the  white  man  had  a  right  to 
pay  or  get  out.  The  result  was  that  most  of  them  obtained  permits  or  left  the  nations. 
Only  a  few  refused  to  do  neither  and  were  removed  by  the  military.  The  better  class 
of  white  laborers  are  willing  to  pay  a  permit  of  $5  or  |15  per  annum  for  the  privilege 
of  remaining  in  the  country.  It  is  only  the  class  who  claim  the  world  owes  them  a 
living  that  make  trouble  for  the  government  in  the  Indian  countr3\  Under  the  pres- 
ent ruling  of  the  department  I  anticipate  no  further  trouble  growing  out  of  the  per- 
mit business,  if  the  laws  are  promptly  enforced. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the  action  of  "Captain"  Payne, 
who,  with  a  small  party  of  whites,  claimed  the  right  to  homestead  certain  lands  that 
these  nations  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  friendly  In- 
dians and  freedmen  upon.  The  prompt  arrest  and  conviction  of  "  Captain**  Payne  by 
the  United  States  authority,  has  convinced  these  people,  more  than  anything  that  has 
been  done  for  years,  that  the  United  States  intends  to  protect  their  rights  and  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  provisions  of  the  tre&ty. 

Federal  legislation  lor  the  five  civilized  tribes  seems  to  be  unfortunate.  The  law 
for  the  pnnisnment  of  intruders  who  have  been  removed  from,  and  return  again  to 
the  Territory  is  simply  a  judgment  filed  against  them  for  $1,000  in  United  States 
court.  The  class  that  are  removed  are  worthless  vagabonds,  who  have  no  fear  of 
judgments  in  .this  world,  no  matter  how  large  they  may  be.  The  result  is,  that  as 
soon  as  the  uiicoUectable  judgment  has  been  safely  recorded,  the  intruder  returns  to 
the  Indian  country  to  go  through  the  farce  again,  if  arrested. 

Again  it  has  been  decided'  by  the  United  States  court  that  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  timber  on  Indian  reservations  do  not  apply  to  this  agency,  hence  It  is  not 
unlawful  to  steal  timber  from  these  people,  though  they  have  the  same  title  that  the 
parties  that  do  the  stealing  have  to  their  homes  in  the  States.  The  inhabitants  of 
adjoining  States  are  fast  destroying  the  finest  timber  and  the  government  is  almost 
powerless  to  prevent.  On  several  occasions  the  military  have  been  called  upon  to  re- 
move intruders,  and  the  troops  were  promptly  furnished.  Several  hundred  intruders 
were  removed  by  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  a  good  soldier,  who  man- 
aged the  matter  well  and  vigorously,  yet  humanely. 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  my  last  report  Tullahassee  Mission  and  Asbury  Mission  school  buildings  have 
burned.  They  were  large  brick  buildings,  and  would  accommodate  about  200  pupils. 
Tullahassee  burned  December  last,  and  tne  Creeks  immediately  made  arrangements 
for  a  much  larger  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  which  will  be  completed  durinflr 
the  present  year.  The  Creeks  had  inst  completed  a  mission  school  at  We-tum-ka  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000,  when  the  other  schools  burned,  but  all  favored  rebuilding  and  tak- 
ing no  steps  backward.  The  other  nations  are  well  supplied  with  high  schools,  and 
alThave  as  good  common  schools  as  their  scattered  settlements  will  permit. 

About  30  of  the  children  of  these  tribes  are  now  at  the  Carlisle  school  and  the  par- 
ents are  well  pleased  with  the  reports  the  children  send  home. 

The  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board  have  the  management  of  the  government  schools 
for  freedmen  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  keeping  seven  schools  for  $3,500  per 
annum.  It  is  a  good  investment  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned ;  the  freed- 
men furnishing  school-houses,  and  the  board  furnishing  the  teachers  and  books.  The 
schools  are  a  success  and  there  should  be  more  of  them. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Nearly  all  the  denominations  are  represented  in  this  agency.  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian  have  many  missionaries  here,  some  of  whom  have  spent  very  many 
years  laboring  amon^  these  people.  The  genuine  missionary  is  welcome  and  greatly 
respected  by  the  Indians,  but  they  have  no  use  for  those  in  whom  they  have  no  con- 
fidence, and  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  such  were  sent  to  some  other  field 
of  labor. 
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The  severe  drought  which  exteuded  over  all  the  western  country  has  deprived  these 
people  of  their  grain  and  vegetables  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  will  have  enough  to  keep  them  until  they  can  raise  another  crop. 

PENSIONS. 

During  the  month  of  May  about  $200,000  pension  money  was  paid  to  Creek  and 
Cherokee  claimants.  There  was  no  gambling  or  drunkenness  during  the  payment, 
and  the  money  paid  them  was  not  squandered,  but  was  used  to  purchase  wagond, 
tools,  and  stock.  There  is  as  much  more  due  these  people  from  the  rension  Office,  and 
should  be  paid  without  delay. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  extent  of  progress 
made  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  as  it  would  be  to  state  the  progress  made  by  por- 
tions of  some  of  the  States,  that  are  really  behind  these  people  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  civilization.  That  these  people  are  on  the  up  grade  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  interested  in  educational  matters,  sending  more  children  to  the 
States  to  be  educated  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  newspapers  taken  by  Indians 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  man  who  does  not  favor  education  and  progress 
stands  little  chance  for  election  to  any  important  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  Q.  TUFTS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


-  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  Agency, 

Tama  County,  August  26,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report  of  aflfairs 
pertaining  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881 : 

This  branch  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  ^nearly  all  Foxes),  located  in  Tama  Connty, 
Iowa,  own  about  700  acres  purchased  by  them  at  various  times  out  of  their  annuity  at 
a  cost  of  $14,000,  and  is  held  in  common,  about  200  acres  of  which  are  used  for  culti- 
vation, sixty  acres  in  timothy,  and  the  remainder  is  used  for  pastnrage.  This  tribe 
desires  to  purchase,  with  money  out  of  their  annuities,  700  acres  more.  Their  per- 
sonal property  is  valued  about  $20,000,  mostly  in  horses. 

According  to  the  census  taken  of  this  tribe  last  winter,  they  number  91  men,  104 
women,  77  ^rls«  and  83  boys.    Population  in  all,  355. 

In  the  sprmg  the  Indians,  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  farmer,  plowed  160  acres 
of  land  and  pfant'Cd  it  with  com,  beans^  and  squash  and  potatoes.  Their  crops  were 
well  cultivated  and  looked  very  promising,  wnen,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  heavy 
storms  set  in,  which  caused  the  Ibwa  River  to  rise  and  overflow  all  the  valley,  the 
water  rising  4  and  5  feet  over  their  fields  and  village,  destroying  all  their  crops  and 
doing  ^reat  damage  to  their  fences  and  forcing  the  Indians  to  move  their  families  to 
the  iMljacent  hills.  This  calamity  will  cause  great  suffering  to  their  families  unless 
they  receive  their  annuities,  which  they  have  all  along  refused  to  do. 

Their  principal  chief,  Man-ma-wah-ne-kah,  died  in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  tiibe 
are  in  mourning  for  his  death.  He  was  very  much  beloved  and  had  great  influence 
with  them.  He  was  thoroughly  Indian  in  his  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  was  very 
much  opposed  to  making  any  progress  in  civilization. 

In  a  short  time  this  tribe  will  hold  a  council  with  their  people  to  determine  what 
they  will  do  in  regard  to  signing  the  pay-roll  and  receiving  tneir  annuities,  which 
have  up  to  this  time  accumulated  to  be  a  quite  large  sum.  Last  winter  I  obtained  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  their  people  without  their  consent  or  assistance.  But  the  tribe 
were  quite  displeased,  and  I  bad  to  explain  to  them  that  I  was  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  received  from  the  department.  I  have  informed  them  that  they  can  now 
receive  their  annuities  by  the  head  of  each  family  signing  the  pay-roll,  and  I  believe 
they  will  do  so  in  a  short  time. 

Tlieee  are  a  very  good  people.  The^  have  behaved  remarkably  well  during  the  past 
year.  Their  conduct  towards  the  white  people  has  been  very  friendly,  honorable,  and 
Hpriffht.  Their  women  are  modest  and  chaste ;  their  children  are  brought  up  strictly 
and  behave  well.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  siugle  instance  of  a  quarrel  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind  during  the  past  year.  The  principal  chief  and  council  have  done  all  they 
could  to  suppress  intemperance  araon^  them,  and  there  have  been  but  few  cases  of 
drunkenness  among  the  young  men  during  the  past  year,  and  then  it  has  been  the  fault 
of  the  white  man  tnat  gets  the  lic^uor  for  them. 

In  regard  to  schools  the  old  Indian  element  is  very  much  opposed,  and  the  children 
are  forbid  attending.    But  the  young  men  make  good  progress  in  learning  to  read  and 
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write,  and  manv  of  them  can  read  and  write  in  English.  Qaite  a  number  of  women 
have  attended  the  induBtrial  school,  and  have  made  very  good  progress  in  making  their 
garments  and  learning  to  do  household  work. 

Our  teacher  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  after  a  long  illness.  She  had  ae- 
qnired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  and  was  very  much  beloved  by  the  women 
and  children.  It  will  take  some  time  before  we  can  overcome  the  prejudice  the  In- 
dians have  to  regular  schools.  It  will  require  patience,  perseverance,  and  kindness  to 
succeed. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  purchase 
imfklements,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  help  the  working  Indians  to  carry  on 
their  agricultural  work,  and  it  has  given  them  great  encouragement. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  has  been  ten,  and  the  number  of  births  five. 

The  school  building  used  for  the  agency  is  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  is  the  only 
building  belonging  to  the  government.    Incloseid  herewith  I  respectfully  submit  the 
statistical  information  called  for  in  your  letter  of  July  1,  1881. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 
United  States  Indian  JgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


POTTAWATTOMIE  AOBNCT, 

September  10,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1. 1881  > 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency? 
and  the  condition  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

The  tribes  consist  of  the  prairie  band  of  Pottawattoraies,  located  in  the  boundaries 
of  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  on  their  reserve,  numbering  77,357.57  acres  of  land;  the 
Kickapoo  Indians,  occupying  a  reserve  numbering  20,273  acres,  located  in  Brown 
County,  Kansas;  and  the  confederated  bands  of  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians,  living 
•n  lands  held  by  certificate  title,  aggregating  4,395  acres,  situated  about  seven  miles 
from  Ottawa,  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas. 

The  Pottawattomios  belonging  to  the  agency  number  750  souls,  of  whom  430  are 
present  on  their  reserve,  280  are  living  with  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
and  40  with  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  Kickaptoos  number  270  persons,  of  whom  30  are  associated  with  the  Mexican 
Kickapoos,  and  will  doubtless  remain  with  them,  having  joined  the  fortunes  of  Ke- 
wah-ko-uk,  a  Kansas  Kickapoo,  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  as 
their  principal  chief.  The  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians  number  62  persons,  only 
two  of  whom  are  absent.  We  thus  have  1,093  Indians,  belonging  to  three  tribes,  en- 
titled by  treaty  stipulations  to  occupy  102,026  acres  of  laud.  Of  this  number  40  Kick- 
apoos and  41  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians  occupy  allotted  lands ;  the  Pottawatto- 
mies  hold  in  common  all  of  the  allottees,  under  provisions  of  their  treaty  of  November 
15,  1861,  having  severed  their  tribal  relations  by  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  1870  and  jirevious  years. 

The  Pottawattomios  have  placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  department  sums 
forming  various  funds^  amounting  to  $596,563.33,  which  is  secured  to  tnem  by  treaty 
stipulations  ranging  in  date  from  August  3, 1795,  to  February  27,  1867.  They  also 
have  |:M),000,  interest  accrued  on  their  **  general  fund,"  that  cannot  oe  expended  with- 
out legislation,  which,  with  a  portion  of  the  principal,  they  have  requested  shall  be 
funded  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  wagon-shop  and  improving  their  reserve.  The 
Kickapoos  have  placed  to  their  credit  $222,151,  aggregating  in  round  numbers  for  the 
two  tribes  nearly  $850,000. 

In  addition  to  the  Indians  heretofore  named,  about  150  Sac  and  Fox,  known  as  ^'  Mo- 
ko-ho-ko's  band,"  and  belonging  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  in  the  Indian  Territory,  continue 
to  reside  in  Kansas,  near  Osage  City.  They  are  trespassers  on  lands  formerly  held  by 
the  tribe,  and  thouj;h  depriv^  of  annuities  and  all  other  benefactions  of  the  govern- 
ment, through  their  absence  from  their  agency,  persist  in  remaining  at  their  present 
habitations,  notwithstanding  every  iuducement  nas  been  offered  to  accomplish  their 
peaceable  return.  As  stated  in  several  special  reports  on  their  case,  I  am  convinood 
that  force  will  be  necessary  not  only  in  their  removal,  but  to  hold  them  when  removed. 

Both  the  Pottawattomies  and  Kickapoos  have  excellent  opportunities  for  educating 
their  youth  extended  to  them  by  their  industrial  boarding  schools,  operated  on  their 
respective  reserves.  Annual  interest  accruing  on  the  educational  funds  of  these 
tribes,  established  by  their  request,  are  ample  for  a  liberal  support  of  the  schools.  The 
Pottawattomie  school  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious  ana  convenient  school-build- 
ing, a  boarding-house  with  a  capacity  for  accommodating  35  pupils  and  the  school 
employ^,  a  very  substantial  stone  milk  and  smoke  house,  frame  laundry  with  oellas 
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luid  i^n  exoellent  barn  with  stone  basement.  These  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  boarding-honse,  were  built  in  1674  from  unexpended  balances  of  the  Pottawattomie 
aotiool  fund.  While  the  Kickapoo  school-buildings  have  suffered  much  from  decay, 
and  are  far  from  being  as  convenient  as  the  Fottawattomie  buildings,  they  stiu 
answer  very  well  for  educational  purposes,  and  are  sufficiently  roomy  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  35  scholars. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  two  schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31  was 
40  pupils.  About  one  half  this  number  have  been  in  attendance  regularly  for 
several  years;  the  remainder  were  received  during  the  year.  The  children  on  enter- 
ing the  schools  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  if  necessary,  and  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit  of  new  clothing.  They  are  taught  to  speak  English,  .by  continued  eflfort 
on  the  part  of  the  employ^,  and  by  the  process  of  study  in  the  school  room.  When 
accustomed  to  their  surroundings  the  boys  are  taught  to  chop  wood,  to.  milk,  feed  . 
stock  of  all  kinds,  harness  horses,  attach  them  to  wagons  and  drive  them,  to  hoe 
and  plow  on  the  school  farms,  to  gather  com,  and  to  penorm  other  labor  necessary  to 
the  good  order  of  the  premises.  The  girls  are  taught  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  scrub,  knit, 
to  mend  garments,  to  cut  and  manufacture  them,  and  other  labor  tending  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  household  duties.  This  system,  developing  industrious,  cleanly,  and 
intelligent  boys  and  girls,  quite  as  willing  and  competent  to  perform  various  duties 
suited  to  their  age  and  sex  as  are  white  children  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes, 
has  demonstrated  its  success,  while  the  children  are  susceptible  of  control  by  the 
school  authorities.  If,  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  the  most  intelligent  of 
them  could  be  removed  to  a  distance  from  their  homes  sufficiently  great  to  prevent 
any  return  thereto  for  a  period  of  several  years,  until  their  primary  education  was 
strengthened,  enlarged,  and  confirmed  by  uninterrupted  association  with  the  religious, 
intelligent,  and  practical  members  of  prosperous  white  communities,  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  then  return  to  their  homes  prepared  and  inclined  to  direct  their  people 
to  a  higher  religion  «nd  a  better  order  of  civilization,  thus  furnishing  a  partial  solu- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  once  hopeless  ''  Indian  problem. '' 

There  are  70  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  and  sufficient  hogs  to  furnish  bacon  for  the 
school  during  six  months  of  the  year,  supported  by  the  Pottawattomie  school  farm, 
and  45  head  of  cattle,  a  work  team,  and  a  considerable  number  of  hogs  supported  by 
the  Kickapoo  school  fann.  Independent  of  the  produce  necessary  for  these  purposes', 
sufficient  vegetables  and  potatoes  are  generally  raised  to  supply  the  school  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.    One  farmer  is  employed  at  each  school. 

Blacksmith  shops  are  run  for  each  of  the  tribes,  supported  entirely  by  tribal  funds 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  mechanic  and  Indian  apprentice  are  employed  in  each 
shop  ;  the  mechanics  are  employed  with  a  view  to  their  capacity  to  do  both  iron  and 
wood  work.  The  character  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  required  to  be  done  in 
white  communities,  and  the  Indians  do  not  allow  it  to  be  slighted.  Capable  and  ac- 
coamiodating  mechanics  conduce  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  Indians. 

Daring  the  year  the  Pottawattomies  have  built  20  substantial  houses,  neat  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  respectable  dimensions.  Nearly  all  of  these  houses  have  superseded 
structures  of  rude  design  and  inconvenient  arrangement,  and  the  number  of  nouses  is 
therefore  not  increased,  but  the  individuality  of  the  Indian  has  been  developed  thereby. 
The  pride  and  happiness  of  his  family  demonstrate  their  appreciation  of  a  better  and 
healthier  mode  of  life.  Though  it  has  been  but  about  eight  years  since  the  houses  of 
the  kind  described  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  there  are  now  but 
very  few  heads  of  families  but  what  are  supplied  with  and  live  in  them.  .  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  these  houses  have  been  built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians  occupying 
them.  For  furnishing  the  remainder,  lumber  has  been  purchased  with  interest  derived 
frt>m  their  improvement  fund,  but  no  further  expense  has  been  incnrred  either  for  haul- 
ing or  carpenter's  work,  the  Indians  having  performed  this  labor  or  employed  persons 
for  the  purpose.  Their  houses,  with  suitable  space  for  yards,  are  all  inclosed,  generally 
with  very  neat  fences.  A  large  number  of  them  are  furnished  with  cooking-stoves, 
chairs,  dishes,  bedsteads,  and  other  necessities  of  civilization. 

The  Kickapoos  have  also  built  some  new  houses,  made  a  number  of  additions  to 
houses  built  last  year  and  previously,  and  are  gradually  furnishing  them  with  conve- 
niences necessary  to  comfort  and  health. 

The  people  of  tiiese  tribes  subsist  on  the  same  kinds  of  food  as  white  people,  and  their 
women,  woo  are  generally  good  cooks,  prepare  it  in  the  same  manner  as  white  cooks, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  cooking  meat  more  thoroughly.  In  the  spring  the  peo- 
ple of  these  trities  purchased  over  2,000  apple  trees  at  individual  expense,  and  planted 
them  with  very  good  judgment.  They  are  fond  of  fruit,  much  interested  in  growing  it, 
and  take  excellent  care  of  their  orchards,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  with  good  fences. 
The  first  and  finest  early  apples  I  ate  this  year  were  presented  to  me  by  an  Indian,  and 
while  traveling  over  their  reserves  I  have  seen  fine  apples  growing  on  trees  planted  by 
the  Indians  four  years  ago.  They  have  also  bearing  peach  and  cherry  trees.  Some 
ibw  have  raised  tame  grapes  and  a  number  have  planted  pear  trees. 
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Much  earlier  than  usual  in  the  spring,  the  Pottawattomies  planted  their  farms, . 
which  are  located  in  varions  parts  of  their  reserve,  and  contain  aboat  2,335  acres  of 
land,  in  com,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  oat«,  millet,  flax,  and  garden  vegetables.  Some- 
what later,  but  in  good  season,  the  Kickapoos  planted  on  their  tarms,  consisting 
of  about  1,500  acres,  the  same  class  of  seed.  Seeds  and  plants  of  all  kinds  grew  and 
were  hastened  toward  maturity  by  warm  suns  and  fireauent  rains,  with  every  prospect 
of  the  continnance  of  a  more  than  usually  favorable  farming  season,  but  the  rain-fall 
ceased,  and  none  of  sufficient  quantity  to  benefit  theorops  feU  from  June  27  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  then  only  enough  to  penetrate  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  two  inches.  As  a 
consequence,  none  but  corn  of  early  variety,  of  the  earliest  planting,  reached  a  stage 
of  maturity ;  late  xK>tato  vines  are  dead ;  beans  and  pumpkins,  of  which  a  large  acre- 
age were  planted,  will  be  an  entire  failure.  The  streams,  though  to  a  great  extent 
supplied  by  springs,  have  ceased  running,  and  water  for  stock  can  only  oe  found  in 
pools.  It  IS  claimed  by  old  residents  that  the  earth  is  drier,  and  to  a  greater  depth, 
than  since  1860.  The  Indians  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  their  crops, 
as  they  were  planted  early,  in  excellently  prepared  soil,  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 
They  are  no  worse  off  than  their  white  neighbors,  and  accept  the  visitation  as  a  mis- 
fortune liable  to  befall  any  farming  community.  They  had  arranged  to  break  a 
larger  acreage  of  prairie  than  usual,  and,  having  realized  the  importance  of  cultivating 
more  land,  are  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  break  on  account  of  drought. 

The  Pottawattomies  have  16  and  the  Kickapoos  11  mowing-machines.  These  they 
have  kept  running  since  the  1st  of  August,  and,  as  the  grass  was  good  and  the  weather 
very  suitable  for  making  hay,  they  have  made  a  large  quantity  orsu^erior  quality.  In 
this  section  of  the  country,  stock  of  the  kinds  owned  by  the  Indians  is  firequently 
wintered  on  hay  alone,  and  I  apprehend  but  little  if  any  loss. 

A  number  of  the  Indians  have  purchased  cows  during  the  summer  from  the  proceeds 
of  ponies  sold  by  them,  and  some  who  obtained  them  some  years  since  have  succeeded 
in  gathering  respectable  and  promising  herds. 

These  Indians  are  developing  a  strong  liking  for  money  and  property  of  all  kinds, 
holding  to  it  with  astonishing  tenacity,  and  have  already  learned  to  gauge  the  con- 
sideration due  their  neighbors  by  their  ability  to  gather  and  retain  it.  All  of  the 
Pottawattomies  and  a  majority  of  the  Kickapoos  have  conducted  themselves  very 
commendably.  They  have  been  sober,  industrious,  and  uniformly  courteous  to  my- 
self and  employ^.  They  have  recognized  their  obligations  to  the  government,  and 
acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  it.  Very  many  of  them  have  shown  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  schools  by  sending  their  brightest  children  to  them,  and  by  frequent 
Yisits,  when  they  have  manifested  their  pleasure  at  the  progress  made  by  them  through 
study,  from  labor,  and  by  association  with  intelligent  white  people. 

The  faction  among  the  Kickapoos  forming  the  exception  to  this  rule  are  controlled, 
or  rather  incited,  by  a  brave  and  a  Kickapoo,  not  a  member  of  the  tribe,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  some  years  since,  in  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions on  the  borders  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  They  are  opposed  to  education  or  civiliza- 
tion in  any  form.  While  demanding  the  care  and  protection  of  the  government  through 
its  officers  and  employ^  in  the  most  trivial  cases,  they  utterly  repudiate  and  scorn  such 
agencies  when  exerted  in  the  discharge  of  duties  not  according  with  their  views,  or 
subserving  their  collective  or  individual  interests.  This  faction  represents  supersti- 
tion, ignorance,  and  sloth,  as  arrayed  against  religion,  education,  and  industry.  It  is 
to  be  deplored  that  there  is  no  law  by  which  the  leaders  of  such  factions  might  be 
punished  and  prevented  from  retarding  the  advancement  of  their  people. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  made  several  recommendations  in  reference  to  the  Kick- 
apoos, and  have  since  referred  to  them  specially  in  letters  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
Indian  Affairs.  As  the  subjects  referred  to  are  proper  ones  for  legislative  action,  any 
further  reference  to  them  herein  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 

The  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Indians  are  supplied  with  houses,  orchards,  bams,  and 
farms.  They  have  been  intimately  associatea  with  a  good  class  of  white  people  for 
many  years,  with  whom  they  have  transacted  business,  and  of  whose  habits  and  cus- 
toms they  are  well  informed.  They  have  $45,000  invested  in  gold-bearing  bonds,  the 
interest  of  which  is  paid  to  them  as  annuity;  they  maintain  at  their  own*expense  a 
small  school,  which  is  taught  by  one  of  their  nnml>er,  under  the  direction  of  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Moravian  Church,  North,  who  has  charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 
They  have  all  accepted  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
temperate  and  industrious. 

The  greatest  detriment  to  their  best  interests  is  in  their  acknowle<lgment  of  a  tribal 
head  or  heads,  as  each  band  has  a  chief  claiming  to  control  their  pecuniary  interests, 
and  to  some  extent  their  domestic  government,  though  nearly  any  of  them  are  as  in- 
telligent, and  all  of  them  quite  as  honest,  as  the  chief. 

The  Indians  in  this  agency  who  have  not  embraced  Christianity  worship  **  the  Cre- 
ator.''  To  Him  they  appeal  for  relief  in  sickness  and  misfortune ;  to  Him  they  render 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  health,  plenty,  and  happy  associations.  They  have  deep 
leligious  convictions  and  express  them  in  a  fervent  manner.    There  are  but  few  gath- 
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erinss  among  them  but  what  the  subject  is  introdaoed,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
has  heard  their  views  expressed,  but  what  they  have  the  most  complete  faith  in  their 
perfection,  and  that  by  Htriotly  adhering  to  them  they  will  be  enabled  to  reach  a  place 
of  happiness  hereafter.  They  claim  that  this  result  cannot  be  attained  by  a  careleas 
and  ignoble  life ;  they  believe  that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  practice  of 
charity,  by  truthfulness  toward  each  other,  by  speaking  justly  of  the  absent,  and  by 
according  to  men  all  to  which  they  are  entitlea,  without  question.  The  expression 
of  such  sentiments  denotes  elevated  character,  and  affords  some  consolation,  in  view 
of  the  failure  to  convince  them  of  the  birth  of  a^aviour  who  died  for  their  redemp- ' 
tion.  At  least  half  of  the  Indians  expressing  such  religious  views  are  among  the 
most  successful  farmers  and  stock-raisers  in  the  agency,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
industrious  and  economical  habits  accomplish  desired  and  valuable  results  among 
Indians,  though  no  ex{>ression  of  a  full  belief  in  Scripture  may  have  been  made  by 
them. 

The  Indians  are  steadily  advancing  to  a  condition  of  self-support.  Their  intercourse 
with  white  people  living  contiguous  to  their  reserves  is  destroying  many  superstitious 
ideas  and  educating  them  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  labor  and  care  for  its  results. 

Herewith  forwarded  please  find  the  statistical  information  required  by  office  circular. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  kind  and  courteous  treatment. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  LINN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Indian  Agency, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.^  September  1,  1881. 

8iR :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  to  agents  and  snpenntendents  f^om  the 
Indian  Bureau,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  tribes 
in  charge  of  this  agency,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 

During  the  year  I  have  given  all  the  time  I  could  spare  from  my  regular  duties  as 
connect^  with  the  affairs  of  the  agency  to  the  taking  the  census  of  the  Indian  popn- 
lation,  and  have  also  had  the  assistance  of  all  the  employes  of  the  agency  who  were  in 
any  way  qualified  for  the  work.  Yet,  with  all  the  diligence  we  have  been  able  to  use, 
and  all  the  care  we  have  taken,  I  am  not  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent we  have  failed  to  obtain  very  many  names  belonging  to  many  bands,  who  were 
not  to  be  found  when  their  neighborhood  was  visited,  and  when  absent  I  ibund  it  very 
difficult  to  find  anything  of  their  whereabouts  ^r  their  families  from  others.  Indeed, 
I  found  it  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  father  ignorant  of  the  age  of  his  own  children. 
Sometimes  it  required  quite  an  effort  on  his  part,  where  the  lamily  was  large,  to  re- 
member just  the  number  of  his  children  and  what  were  their  names— particularly  the 
younger  ^nes. 

From  so  much  of  the  work  as  we  have  finished,  I  am  satisfied,  while  I  do  not  think 
the  Indian  population  of  this  agency  has  been  overrated,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  the  names  of  the  number  heretofore  claimed,  for  the  reasons  above  given.  There 
are  so  many  little  bands  scattered  here  and  there  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
and  there  are  so  many  scattered  among  the  whites,  working  in  various  capacities  m 
the  numerous  lumber  camps,  mines,  and  other  industries,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  correct  enumeration. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  the  agricultural  results  of  this  year  have  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desired,  among  which  causes  are  to  be  included  the  very  unusually 
severe  winter,  the  consequently  late  spring,  and  the  almost  unprecedentedly  dry  sum- 
mer. Still,  I  think  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  g^o^vth  of  agricul- 
tural products,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  feel  assured  that  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  direction.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  farmer  at  Isabella  Reser- 
vation and  the  accompanying  statistics,  which  I  nave  made  up  with  the  utmost  care 
from  the  best  and  most  authentic  data  I  could  procure. 

The  schools  in  the  agency  have,  in  the  main,  been  fairly  attended  during  the  year, 
and  the  children  have  made  very  good  progress  in  their  studies,  and  the  parents  man- 
ifest a  growing  interest  and  seem  more  anxious  to  have  their  children  receive  instruc- 
tion. I  have  had  numerous  applications  for  aid  for  schools,  far  in  excess  of  any  former 
year  since  my  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  In  several  instances  a  few 
school-books  given  them  has  secured  their  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  their 
neighborhoods,  where  they  were  accessible,  when  but  for  these  (which  they  felt  too 
poor  to  buy)  they  would  not  have  attended  a  day.  As  I  have  before  suggested,  I 
would  request  that  authority  for  such  discretionary  distribution  of  books  be  contin- 
ued, as  I  can  conceive  of  no  plan  by  which  so  much  good  can  be  accomplished  for  so 
small  an  outlay.    It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Indians  exhibit  quite  as  much  tal- 
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ent  for  learning  as  ordihary  white  children,  and,  I  think,  retain  what  they  leum  as 
readily. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency  has  heen  tolerahly  good,  yet  there 
has  been  in  some  localities  a  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  The 
two  former,  in  some  neighborhoods,  have  proved  very  fatal,  sometimes  sweeping  oif 
whole  families  of  children  in  a  very  short  time.  Only  a  small  portion  of  onr  Indians 
have  the  benefit  of  a  physician,  as  we  have  but  one  in  all  the  large  extent  of  territory 
over  which  the  Indians  are  settled,  and  a  majority  of  them  can  only  avail  themselves 
of  their  '*  medicine  men,''  in  whom  they  seem  to  place  great  confidence. 

The  moral  condition  of  onr  Indian  population,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  nationalities  of  which  onr 
homogeneous  population  is  composed,  and  but  for  the  curse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which 
too  many  of  them  find  means,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  procure,  I  should  hope  at 
an  early  day  to  see  them  bearinj^  off  the  palm  as  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  Indian  is  naturally  religious,  and  many  of  those  in  this  agency  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, sincere,  earnest  worshipers,  and  live  devout  Christian  lives,  strictly  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  commission  of  any  acts  which  are  in- 
consistent with  strictly  religious  lives  or  the  most  rigid  morality.  About  one-quarter 
of  our  Indian  population  are  still  under  the  religions  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  balance  are  largely 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  mode  of  worship  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  their  mind  and  natures.  There  have  been  this  year  eight  or  ten  camp- 
meetings,  in  various  portions  of  the  agency,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
were  conducted  with  as  much  decorum  and  propriety  as  those  of  this  church  under 
the  most  rigid  and  favorable  management  or  circumstances.  So,  from  year  to  year, 
they  are  advancing  in  the  manners  and  customs  incident  to  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  have  no  new  or  untried  suggestions  to  make.  If  the  experience  of  giving  them 
land  is  worth  anything,  as  an  encouragement  to  test  it  in  other  agencies,  I  would  say 
there  has  been  here  but  one  serious  objection,  and  that  is,  the  unlimited  privilege  of 
disposing  of  it  at  pleasure  by  the  Indian  before  he  or  she  has  learned  the  value  of  it. 
A  great  mistake  occurred  in  granting  them  the  privilege  of  alienation,  either  by  sale 
or  mortgage,  until  thev  had  become  educated  to  comprehend  the  value  of  a  home  and 
its  enjoyments.  As  I  have  often  remarked,  the  restriction  as  to  sale,  and  the  donation 
of  whatever  payments  may  be  made  them,  in  something  useful  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  and  a  little  assistance  in  cultivating  them,  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  modus  operandij  with  such  men  in  charge  of  all  the  departments  of  this  work 
as  are  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  are  all  the  conditions  that  are  needed  to  make  the 
Indian  question  one  of  easy  solution. 

I  have  not  made  this  the  occasion  for  a  lengthy  argument  upon  topics  to  which  I 
have  so  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention,  and  will  close  by  ask- 
ing your  especial  notice  of  the  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  aggregate  of  the  pi-oducts  of 
their  industries.  Thousands  of  dollars,  in  addition,  are  earned  by  them  by  labor  in 
various  capacities,  such  as  mining,  lumbering,  wood-chopping,  fishing,  farming,  and 
exploring,  of  which  I  could  get  no  tangible  estimates,  yet  it  would  equal  in  amount 
nearly  aU  the  amounts  here  given ;  all  of  which  goes  to  show  abundant  evidence  that 
this  people,  who  forty  years  ago  depended  entirely  upon  the  uncertain  results  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  a  livelihood,  are  now  adapting  themselves  to  the  manner  of  life 
prescribed  by  civilization,  and  some  are  becoming  comparatively  independent  farm- 
ers. Althouffh  this  number  is  small,  yet  they  form  a  nucleus  for  the  future,  when  we 
may  expect  them  to  all  be  absorbed  by  the  body  politic  as  citizens  of  the  republic. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  LEE, 
United  Stal^  Indian  Agent 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minn., 

September  1, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  satisfactory  during 
the  current  year.  But  little  sickness  has  existed  and  comparatively  few  deaths 
occurred.  No  crime  of  any  magnitude  has  been  committed  within  my  jurisdiction. 
An  increased  area  has  been  cultivated,  and  a  good  crop  grown,  which  is  now  mostly 
secured.  The  schools  have  been  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  small  fund  available  for  such  purposes.  An  active  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
csjpMBcially  is  this  true  of  those  of  the  Pembina  bands,  who,  from  a  condition  of  utter 
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poverty  and  barbarism,  as  represented  by  my  predecessor,  are  now  among  the  most 
orderly,  indnstrions,  and  thriitv  under  my  charge. 

A  new  dam  and  mill  should  be  at  once  constructed  at  Red  Lake  in  place  of  that 
destroyed  by  flood  last  spring ;  the  estimated  expense  is  about  (3,000.  The  saw-mill 
at  Leech  Lake  requires  immediate  repairs.  The  government  barn  burned  at  Leech 
Lake  in  May  last  should  be  rebuilt. 

But  little  annoyance  has  occurred  from  the  whisky  traffic,  only  few  instances  of 
its  sale  having  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  parties  offending  have  been  summa- 
rily dealt  with.  The  police  force  has  been  of  much  service,  but  its  efficiency  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  pay  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  was  provided,  the  little 
now  allowed  being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  support  of  the  men  employed. 
The  police  foroe  should  be  armed  and  equipped. 

Thie  various  religious  denominations  have  prosecuted  the  work  of  christianizing 
the  Indians  with  ^ratifying  success. 

Matters  in  detail  are  set  forth  in  exhibit  hereto  attached. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  RUFFEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMHissioxKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont., 
July  31,  18«1. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  department  circular  dated  July  1,  1881, 
I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  transactions  at  this  agency, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

There  are  no  Indian  tribes,  either  north  or  west,  who  have  had  so  little  interc/ourse 
with  the  whites  in  the  past  as  the  consolidated  tribes  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Pie- 
gans,  now  known  as  Piegaus.  The  out-of-the-way  location  of  their  reservation — ^no 
places  of  interest  or  importance  requiring  roads  through  it — and  the  reputation  the 
tribes  had  for  the  possession  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Indians,  account  for  this.  If 
this  isolated  position  lost  to  them  the  civilizing  influence  of  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
it  undoubtedly  saved  them  from  much  of  the  vice  and  degradation  which  usually  in- 
creased the  death-roll  and  points  to  extermination. 

Events  twelve  years  ago  brought  about  a  change,  and  they  have  since  avoided  out- 
rages on  white  men,  and  have  become  obedient  to  authority,  and  have  accepted  the. 
rule  of  the  "  White  Father."    They  now  show  a  disposition  to  meet  the  altering  con- 
ditions of  their  surroundings,  keep  friends  with  the  white  man,  gradually  give  up  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  adopt  a  civilized  mode  of  living  and  obtaining  support. 

With  some  13  or  14  bands,  each  under  its  own  chief,  aggregating  over  7,000,  and 
made  up  of  about  the  same  variety  of  character  that  would  be  shown  by  a  similar  num- 
ber of  whites,  and  w^ith  many  superstitions  (among  them  that  of  not  occupying  a  dwell- 
ing where  a  death  has  occurred,  which  sometimes  upsets  attempts  at  permanent  resi- 
dence), the  change  from  living  by  the  chase  to  location  and  raising  crops  in  a  climate 
where  irrigation  and  much  labor  are  required^  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  slow 
growth.  While  they  believe  and  readily  admit  the  great  superiority  of  the  white 
man  in  power  and  knowledgje,  from  the  acceit  and  injustice  they  have  so  often  been 
the  victims  of  at  his  hands,  it  will  take  more  than  one  generation  to  fully  establish  con- 
fidence. They  are  made  suspicious,  and  their  suspicions  are  kept  alive  by  a  few  old 
''  medicine  men,"  to  increase  their  own  rapidly  waning  influence.  Every  new  move  is 
feared,  as  covering  some  evil  to  them,  and  even  their  trust  of  oldj  tried  friends  is  not 
firm,  A  few  days  since,  the  children  of  the  school,  with  some  of  their  parents  (8  wagons 
full,  130  in  all),  were  taken  for  a  picnic  about  10  miles  up  the  river.  Just  as  the  camp- 
ing ground  was  reached,  the  officers  commanding  a  detachment  of  soldiers  camped  12 
miles  ofi*,  who  had  been  invited  to  come  over,  arrived,  and  their  sudden  appearance 
caused  a  momentary  panic  that  was  distressing  to  witness,  the  Indians'  first  notion 
being  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  device  to  get  them  there  for  the  soldiers  to  destroy 
them. 

Soon  after  the  crops  had  been  saved  last  fall,  a  report  that  buffalo  were  close  caused 
a  nearlv  universal  application  for  leave  to  go  beyond  the  reservation  line  to  hunt. 
The  chiefs  were  called  together,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that  department  instruc- 
tions were  to  strictly  keep  them  on  the  reservation,  and  if  they  went  it  must  be  with- 
out offlciarsanction,  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  whisky  traders  must 
be  kept  from  their  camps,  and  that  the  persons  and  property  of  white  men  must  not 
be  injured.  This  was  promised,  and  the  promise  tolerably  well  remembered.  It  was 
ng[t  deemed  wise  to  say  that  there  was  not  sufficient  force  here  to  detain  them,  nor  the 
means  to  keep  off  starvation  during  the  winter  if  their  hunting  was  prevented.  The 
winter  hunt  wasAot  a  success,  and  they  returned  in  the  spring  poorer  than  when  they 
left. 
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Upon  tlieir  return 'nearly  all  the  headmen  asked  help  to  build  cabins  and  locate , 
convinced  the  time  had  come  when  they  must  abandon  the  buffalo  chase  and  torn  fo, 
some  other  means  of  support.  Proper  locations  were  selected  for  them,  the  necessary 
tools  furnished,  logs  cut  and  hauled  from  the  mouutains,  and  the  work  of  cabin  baild- 
ing  has  been  pursued  all  the  summer.  A  year  ago  there  were  some  forty  cabins  on 
the  reservation ;  there  are  now  over  eighty. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  severe  early  frost  of  last  autumn,  destroying  the  growing  grain  crops  on  the 
agency  farm,  did  not  much  damage  the  root  crops.  The  potatoes  on  the  Indian  farms 
were  a  fair  yield,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  their  food  supply.  A  portion  was  stored 
in  the  agency  root  house  for  seed.  This  year,  those  who  nad  heretofore  located,  as 
well  as  those  who  only  broke  ground  this  spring,  were  urged,  to  plant  all  the  root 
crops  possible,  which  was  done,  and,  as  the  season  has  been  favorable  to  their  growth, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  yield  is  cheering.  Their  farming  labor  is  rude,  yet  they  hoe 
up  and  keep  down  weeds  well,  and  their  faculty  of  imitation  is  wonderful.  Tne  in- 
sides  of  their  cabins  are  a  pleasing  sight — ^no  untidiness ;  floors  swept ;  beds  neatly 
made  up ;  the  walls  often  covered  with  brown  muslin,  and  in  many  cases  ornamented 
with  pictures  from  illustrated  papers.  To  possess  a  clock  is  an  object  of  ambition, 
and  to  have  the  apartment  as  like  as  possible  to  a  white  man's  is  the  main  point. 

The  agency  cattle  herd,  now  numbering  600,  suffered  little  from  the  severe  winter, 
are  not  molested  by  our  Indians,  and  in  due  time  will  furnish  a  needed  addition  to  the 
beef  supply. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day  school  is  well  attended,  and  all  the  children  for  the  time  camped  near  are 
punctual.  The  exercises  are  interesting  to  the  children,  who  are  fond  of  their  teach- 
ers. Their  progress  is  fair,  and  they  are  naturally  quick  and  intelligent.  While  they 
are  mastering  the  alphabet  and  making  the  letters  on  their  slates,  from  the  blackboard, 
they  do  not  comprehend  what  it  leads  to,  but  when  they  put* the  letters  into  syllables 
and  words,  and  then  read,  it  dawns  on  them  that  they  are  acquiring  a  new  language. 
One  small  boy,  who  had  got  so  far  as  to  read  "  Tom  has  a  top,"  "Tom  can  whip  his 
top,"  &o.,  came  next  morning  early  to  his  teacher's  window,  saying  "hurry  up, 
come  to  school,  I  want  to  read  more  about  that  boy  and  his  top."  For  figures  they 
have  a  peculiar  aptness,  and  can  do  sums  correctly.  The  great  drawback  to  better 
Vork  in  the  school  is  the  impossibility,  from  the  roaming  habits  of  the  parents,  of 
securing  the  continued  attendance  of  the  same  children.  It  is  pleasing  to  see,  on  the 
return  of  some  children,  after  being  months  away,  how  well  they  remember  what 
they  had  been  taught. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  agent's  time  is  fully  occupied  with  the  temporal  requirements  of  these  Indians. 
On  the  Sabbath  some  instruction  is  given  in  the  facts  of  Bible  history  and  the  general 
plan  of  redemption,  as  points  for  thought  and  talk  in  theit  lodges,  and  all  the  heathen 
cruelties  that  come  to  his  notice  are  reproved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  punished  or  pre- 
vented; but  to  afford  such  instruction  as  would  lead  them  to  embrace  Christianity, 
the  residence  among  tbem  of  a  missionary  speaking  their  language  is  necessary.  This 
matter  has  been,  almost  persistently,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  mission  board,  to 
whom  this  agency  has  a  right  to  apply,  bome  money  was  appropriated,  at  the  last 
anunal  meeting  of  the  board,  for  Indians  in  Montana,  but  no  benefit  from  it  has  yet 
reached  these  Indians.  Liberal  sams  are  expended  to  better  instruct  the  Hindoo 
mother,  that  she  may  not  sacrifice  her  babe  to  Ganges,  but  nothing  is  done  to  teach 
our  oton  heathen  to  refrain  from  the  greater  cnielty  of  tying  their  babes  in  trees  to 
slowly  perish !    How  long  is  this  glaring  inconsistency  to  continue? 

INDIAN  TRANSPORTATIONS. 

To  economize  the  sura  allowed  last  fall  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  for  the  comple- 
tion of  our  buildings,  the  nearest  saw-mill  being  on  Lyons  Creek,  160  miles  frx>m  the 
agency,  and  the  cost  of  freight  being  more  than  the  cost  of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  a 
freight  train  of  Indian  teamsters  was  form  ed,  who  made  two  trips  under  the  charge  of  two 
white  employes.  The  last  trip  was  made  by  21  wagons,  and  the  work  was  safely  and 
satisfactoril  V  performed.  As  tne  whole  thing  was  entirely  new  two  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome :  the  first,  to  ))rove  the  falsity  of  the  report  that  the  agent  only  wanted  to 
get  the  young  men  to  Fort  Shaw  and  imprison  them;  the  secx)nd,  to  prevent  low  white 
men  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation  from  bringing  whisky  into  the  camps  at  night. 
The  Indians  thus  demonstrated  their  capability  of  freighting  their  own  ^oods  and 
supplies  either  from  the  railway  terminus  or  from  the  head  of  river  i^^aTigation,  when- 
ever the  department  shall  consider  it  proper  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 
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SAW-MILL. 

The  saw-mill  is  now  in  working  order,  and  is  successfully  turning  out  lumber.  A  large 
gan^  of  Indians  were  employed  in  the  mountains  for  some  weeks,  cutting  saw-logs  and 
putting  them  in  the  river,  where,  after  a  twenty  mile  *'  drive,"  they  were  stopped  by 
a  booiil  at  the  mill.  Nearly  1,000  logs  have  been  brought  down  this  season,  and  there 
is  an  ahnost  exhaustless  supply  of  fine  timber  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  Appli- 
cations from  the  ranchmen  in  the  Teton  Valley,  50  miles  distant,  to  purchase  lumber^ 
have  been  inade.  Our  mill  is  100  miles  nearer  to  them  than  any  other,  and.  if  the  de- 
partment will  allow  it,  a  profitable  source  of  employment  is  thus  opened  to  the  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  and  as  spring  opened,  throat  disease,  a  species  of 
diphtheria,  spread  among  the  children,  and  measles  became  prevalent.  Every  family 
was  affected  less  or  more,  and  many  of  the  cases  were  fatal.  The  phyician  was  dili- 
gent and  generally  successful,  but  those  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  who  adopted  the 
native  remedy,  plunging  into  cold  water,  hatl  heavy  mortality.  This  has  now  passed 
away,  and  there  is  general  good  health. 

POUCE. 

The  police  force  has  been  useful,  and  performed  the  duties  reqnired  faithfully.  In 
several  cases  where  horses  had  been  stolen  from  neighboring  tribes,  they  sought  out 
and  had  them  returned  to  their  owners.  Quite  a  large  numoer  of  stray  horses  found 
on  the  reservation  were  brought  to  the  agency,  and  restored  to  the  owners. 
^  Looking  back  over  the  year,  and  its  work,  tne  result  is  encourasing.  The  disposi- 
tion to  give  up  the  chase  and  locate  is  spreading.  More  of  the  Indians  wear  citizena 
dress ;  they  make  progress  in  the  management  of  teams  and  wagons ;  in  plowing,  har- 
rowing, and  hoeing  crops ;  in  fence  buildiug,  cutting  timber,  and  in  btildmg  their  own 
cabins ;  appear  to  take  pride  in  keeping  up  their  reputation  for  obedience,  and  are 
anxious  to  be  instructed  m  what  is  required  of  them.  With  proper  encouragement 
and  protection,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  Indians  may  not  m  a  few  years  become 
self-Bustaining  and  prosperous. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  YOUNG. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont., 

Augwt  25,  1881. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  the  agency  having 
been  established,  as  the  name  would  imply,  for  the  benefit  or  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians 
in  1868,  gnbsequent  to  Laramie  treaty.  May  7  of  that  year. 

population. 

Our  last  census  shows  the  following:  Men.  960;  boys,  770;  women,  1,100;  girls, 
670;  total,  3,500  souls.  There  are  of  this  numoer  near  a  thousand  persons  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  boys  learn  the  nse  of  fire-arms  quite  early  in  life,  and  to  ride  on 
horseback  from  infancy^  being  tied  upon  the  horse  before  they  have  learned  to  sit  him. 
They  are  profusely  rich  m  horses,  owning  on  an  average  of  at  least  four  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  they 
are  held  in  common,  but  on  the  contrary  each  individual  owns  and  manages  for  him- 
self or  herself  as  the  case  may  be.  By  marriage  a  woman  does  not  surrender  or  trans- 
fer the  right  to  her  property,  but  maintains  it  in  her  own  right,  to  use  or  dispose  of 
according  to  her  own  will. 

PROPERTY. 

Their  property,  then,  would  schedule  about  as  follows: 

Horses,  14,000,  at|20 $280,000 

Buflfalo  robes,  10.000,  at  $4 40,000 

Cattle,  600,  at  $18 10,800 

Peltries,  50,000  pounds,  at  25  cents ^ 12,500 

Other  fors  and  peltries 5,000 

Total 348,300 

This  estimate,  which  is  a  very  moderate  one,  shows  that  in  per  capita  wealth  they 
compare  favorably  with  their  pale-faced  brothers  in  this  or  any  oth^  country. 
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THE  RESERVATION 

embraces  near  8,000,000  acres  of  land,  extending  from  the  107th  meridian  to  near  the 
111th  on  the  west,  and  includes  all  tnat  portion  of  the  Territory  lying  between  the 
Yellowstone  River  and  the  Wyoming  line.  The  Yellowstone  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  extends  almost  along  the  entire  southern  boundary  ot  the  reservation. 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  river,  the  face  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  broken,  but 
is  covered  with  excellent  bunch  srass,  which,  with  numerous  streams  of  pure  cold  water, 
makes  it  one  of  the  roost  desirable  grazing  regions  in  the  West.  There  are  numer- 
ous fertile  valleys,  all  of  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  streams  which  meander  through 
them,  and  which  produce  bountifully  anything  grown  in  this  latitude.  These  streams 
are  fed  by  springs  and  the  everlasting  snows  m  the  wild  gorges  of  the  rough  mount- 
ain side,  all  joining  in  the  Yellowstone  in  their  mad  rush  to  jom^  the  Father  of  Waters. 

TREATIES. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  in  June,  1880,  by  this  tribe  with  the  government,  for  the  ces- 
sion of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  reserve,  but 
which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  has  never  been  ratified  by  Congress.  A  treaty 
was  also  made  on  the  22d  of  the  present  month  by  the  Crows,  with  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  consisting  of  Messrs.  L.  A  Luce,  W.  H.  Walker,  and  C. 
A.  Maxwell,  granting  the  right  of  way  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  across  the 
reservation,  along  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  1880  occasions  much  unfavorable  comment  among  the  Indians,  as  they 
feel  that  the  government  is  trifling  with  them  and  suspect  bad  faith  on  its  part. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  fruits  of  persistent,  patient  labor  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  practically  illustrate  that  the  wildest  Indian  can  be  induced  to  labor. 
During  the  present  season  at  least  twenty  families  of  Indians  have  abandoned  their 
lodges,  moved  into  houstts,  and  begun  the  work  of  opening  up  farms  and  homes  for 
themselves.  They  have  broken  and  planted  to  vegetables  about  30  acres,  all  of  which 
is  yielding  Dountifiilly,  and  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to  those  thus  engaged. 
They  have  cut  and  hauled  the  poles  and  built  at  least  500  rods  of  fence,  and  are  all 
anxious  to  have  more  land  inclosed  and  in  cultivation  another  year.  A  hopeful  fea- 
ture of  the  case  is  that  among  the  most  active  workers  are  a  number  of  the  leading 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  who  have  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  break  through  and  disregard 
all  the  hereditary  traditions  of  the  tribe,  with  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies, handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  blister  their  hands  at  manual  labor  and 
exhibit  them  with  pride  as  marks  of  distinction,  showing  their  progress  "  in  the  white 
man's  road."  Their  almost  universal  cry  is  "  Build  for  us  houses,"  **  Show  us  how  to 
work,"  &c.  A  hundred  families  could  easi^  have  been  settled  this  year  had  we  been 
furnished  with  the  necessary  facilities.  The  success  of  this  year  will  still  further 
stimulate  others  next  year. 

EDUCATION. 

A  school  has  been  kept  in  operation  for  ten  months  of  the  past  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  30  pupils.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  there  were 
but  few  Indians  near  the  agency.  The  home  was  small  and  but  ill  adapted  to  such 
purpose,  and  but  few  were  encamiied  within  reach  of  the  school-room  for  sufficient  time 
to  have  accomplished  much.  With  those  in  attendance,  however,  commendable  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Our  new  home  building  is  apx>roaching  completion  and  will  be 
•of  important  service  in  our  work. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  among  these  people  save  by  a  Jesuit  priest  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  *  *  The  field  is  w  hite  for  the  harvest, "  and  although  repeated  efforts 
have  been  made,  they  have  so  far  been  fruitless. 

CIVILIZATION. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  most  arduous  and  trying  labor  in  the  civilization  of  this 
people  has  been  performed.  It  required  the  most  persistent  labor  to  induce  them  to 
yield  their  educated  prejudice  against  labor  by  the  braves,  but  the  barriers  have 
yielded.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  moral  courage  of  no  ordinary  character  by  the  pio- 
neers in  this  work,  when  they  met  the  continued  scofis  of  the  wilder  ones,  and  even 
the  sneers  and  taunts  of  women  and  children.  To  one  fan>iliar  with  the  extent  of  this, 
their  conduct  rises  to  the  high  plane  of  moral  heroism.  They  have  now  progressed  to 
that  extent  that  it  is  an  every -day  scene  about  the  agency  to  see  Indiana  hauling  wood, 
sawed  lumber  and  poles,  plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  herding,  building  fence,  chop- 
ping wood,  or  hauling  agency  freight.  Their  repuguance  for  all  these  innovations  of 
civilization  having  been  overcome,  it  now  remains  only  to  properly  direct  their  efforts 
•and  furnish  them  with  such  necessaries  as  they  require,  and  the  question  of  their  civUi- 
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zation  becomes  an  accomplislied  fact.  They  have  in  a  large  measnre  abandoned  their 
profligacy  and  seem  anxious  to  acquire  proprietorship  in  horses,  cattle,  farm  implements, 
and,  in  short,  property.  They  are  not  slow  to  realize  the  chadges  that  are  taking  place 
around  them  and  the  necessity  of  their  accommodating  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
results  effected  by  the  irresistible  progress  of  American  genius  and  industry.  Soon  the 
last  herd  of  wild  game  will  have  disappeared  from  their  hunting-grounds  forever,  and 
their  stories  of  the  war-path  and  hunting-trail  be  relegated  to  the  musty  environs  of 
mythology.  They  must  in  the  near  future  be  merged  into  our  progressive  industries 
and  their  '•^  old  liie ''  sink  back  among  the  garnered  traditions  of  the  past. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  KELLER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMAUssiONKR  OF  Indian  AFFAiiia. 


Flathead  Agency,  Mont., 

August  15,  1881. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  service,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  this,  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
duty  to  inform  the  department  of  the  rapid  progress  and  steady  advancement  of  the 
Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits,  habits  of  civilization,  and  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing. Instead  of  a  wild,  waste,  and  nnbroken  soil,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  marked 
the  scene,  the  rich  and  beautiful  agricultural  valleys  are  being  cut  up  into  farms,  with 
snug  houses  and  well-fenced  fields,  and  the  owners  have  now  schools,  churches,  and 
a  written  language.  The  houses  are  built  by  the  Indians  themselves,  who  only  require 
the  assistance  of  we  agency  carpenter  as  to  doors,  windows,  and  other  matters  of  finish. 
Of  course  the  fences  are  also  built  by  the  Indians,  who  split  and  haul  the  rails,  and 
many  of  whom  have  become  experts  with  the  scythe  and  grain-cradle,  while  a  few  are 
capable  of  running  mowing,  reaping,  and  threshing  machines.  When  lumber  is  wanted 
by  an  Indian,  he  delivers  logs  at  the  agency  mill,  where  he  assists  the  sawyer  in  cutting 
them  into  the  required  bill.  During  the  last  quarter  alone  there  were  29,000  feet  of 
lumber  manufactured  as  cited  above,  and  delivered  to  Indians  for  building  purposes, 
and  when  the  haying  and  harvesting  seasons  are  over  there  will  doubtless  be  a  lively 
demand  for  more. 

The  cereals  raised  upon  the  reservation  consist  almost  entirely  of  oats  and  wheat, 
they  being  the  best  aaapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Considerable  corn  and  beans, 
however,  with  some  barley,  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated,  while  cabbage,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  roots  of  all  kinds  grow  in  abundance.  Of  course  we  have  still  a  great 
many  thriftless  Indians  upon  the  reservation,  who  prefer  to  wander  about  and  live  a 
life  of  vagiancy,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fast  settling  down,  and  the  lodge  is  giving 
way  to  permanent  habitations. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Indian  boarding-schools  on  this  reservation  for  boys  and  girls  are  both  under 
contract  between  the  department  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  the  boys  and  girls 
being  taught  in  separate  buildings,  and  under  separate  contracts.  The  former  have 
competent  male  teachers  connected  with  the  Mission  of  Saint  Ignatius,  viz,  a  piincipal 
and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  instruct  in  farm  and  garden  culture,  blacksmithing, 
carpentering,  working  in  saw  and  grist  mills,  cooking,  baking,  working  in  printing 
ofiSce,  and  other  useful  employments.  The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  the  English 
language  in  reading,  writing,  lower  mathematics,  geography,  <&c.  The  girls,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  addition  to  the  English  branches  just  men- 
tioned, are  educated  in  household  work  of  every  description,  and  also  in  music.  The 
church  choir  is  composed  altogether  of  the  prls  and  boys  oi  the  schools,  and  a  baud, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  the  boys,  with  eight  brass  instruments,  supplemented  by 
drums,  fifes,  &.C.,  has  been  formed,  and  the  teachers  expect  to  turn  out  some  very  re- 
spectable musicians  in  the  course  of  time.  These  Indian  schools  are  pronounced  by 
all  who  visit  them,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  as  of  the  very  best  in  the  Indian 
coontry,  and  for  results  in  all  the  branches  taught  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  Indian  education.  There  is  a  general  desire  among  the  Indians  t-o 
have  their  children  educated,  and  a  large  number  of  applicants  to  the  schools  cannot 
be  admitted,  as  the  contract  with  the  government  only  provides  for  a  limited  number. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  INDUSTRY. 

As  some  of  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  school  are  practical  weavers,  I  would  suggest 
that  a  small  outlay  of  some  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  a  weaver's  baud- 
loom,  extra  sets  of  re^ls  and  spools,  three  or  four  spinning-wheels,  some  yam  reels,  and 
a  dozen  or  so  of  hand  wool-cards,  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  warp  in  skeins,  would 
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bo  snffioient  to  start  a  Dew  indnstry  at  these  schools,  which  woald  prove  of  invalua- 
ble benefit  to  the  Indians,  as  the  manufacture  of  cloths  in  this  manner  would  have  a 
tendency  to  induce  them  to  destroy  their  dogs,  and  raise  sheep  in  place  of  them. 

SANITARY. 

Scrofula  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation, 
and  it  gradually  undermines  the  constitutions  of  those  afiected,  hastening  their  pas- 
sage to  the  grave.  There  seem  to  be  no  peculiar  causes  for  the  affection  but  those  of 
a  character  fitted  to  lessen  the  energies  of  the  system  and  to  impoverish  the  blood. 
The  Indians'  mode  of  life  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  it.  Habitual  exposure  to 
cold,  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food,  with  sometimes  excesses  in  eating,  want  of  clean- 
liness, &c.,  may  have  favored  the  development  of  tubercles,  but,  in  the  great  migority 
of  fatal  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  among  them,  the  original  and  essential  cause 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  an  inherited  peculiarity  of  their  organ  ization.  Disease 
of  the  eye  is  another  affection  very  common  among  the  Indians,  particularly  among 
those  of  the  Kootenais  tribe,  and  to  the  same  causes  as  those  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  former  disease,  and  to  their  &e<]uent  exposure  to  smoke  in  their  lodges,  it  may 
be  attributed.  With  these  exceptions,  disease  on  this  reservation  is  by  no  means  preva- 
lent, and  a  sanitary  report  would,  I  believe,  compare  favorably  with  one  from  any 
other  portion  of  the  continent.  An  hospital  here,  nowever,  would  prove  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  Indians,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  following  an  appropriate  medical 
course,  which  is  more  especially  required  for  chronic  diseases,  such  as  those  above  men- 
tioned. When  medicines  are  given  to  the  Indians  to  take  to  their  homes,  the  *'  direc- 
tion" is  very  often  forgotten,  or,  being  entirely  neglected,  the  patient  uses  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  or  frequency  of  the  doses.  Of  course  drugs  cannot  be  used 
in  this  indiscriminate  manner,  even  when  comparatively  harmless,  with  any  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  Indians  neither  can  nor  will  diet  themselves 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  treatment  or  prescription  which  they  receive  from  a 
physician.  A  small  hospital,  therefore,  with  a  competent  nurse,  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience, and  would  furnish  Indians  with  the  advantage  of  a  comfortable  and  healthy 
room  while  under  medical  treatment. 

CRIME 

on  the  reservation  is  of  rare  occurrence.  With  the  exception  of  small  faults  and  delin- 
quencies, to  which  all  races  and  people  are  given,  I  have  nothing  to  report  as  happen- 
ing during  the  past  year.  Such  great  crimes  as  murder  or  polygamy  have  been  un- 
known. There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  sale  of  whisky  on  the  reservation,  and  not  a 
single  case  of  drunkenness  or  insubordination  has  come  under  my  notice  or  been 
reported  to  me.  But,  when  the  vicious  and  riotous  portions  of  the  tribes  visit  the 
towns  and  settlements  outside  of  the  reservation,  they  are  supplied  with  liquor  and 
get  intoxicated,  and  crimes  and  debaucheries  which  are  unknown  here  are  then  com- 
mitted. Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  miserable  few  referred  to,  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  and  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the  Indians  to  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent, 
their  free  trade  and  uncontrolled  liberty  to  deal  with  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  as  a  curtailment  of  such  privileges  would  place  those  who  are  now 
stock  raisers  and  producers  to  a  certain  extent  at  a  disadvantage  with  other  producers 
of  the  country,  and  leave  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  reservation  traders  as  to 
the  sale  of  their  stock  and  produce. 

As  a  census  has  lately  been  taken,  it  will  perhaps  be  understood  that  the  replies 
given  to  questions  contained  in  the  statistical  document  herewith  forwarded  should 
tally  therewith  and  be  wholly  reliable.  But  while  in  a  settled  white  community 
such  would,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  the  case,  a  belief  in  the  absolute  exactitude 
of  an  Indian  census  would  give  birth  to  very  erroneous  impressions.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  census  takers  meet  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  correct  information.  What  obstacles  then  are  met  with  in  the 
Indian  country,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  totally  ignorant  of  weights,  measures, 
yea,  even  of  their  own  ages,  can  well  be  imagined.  While,  therefore,  the  census  returns 
are  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  attending  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  believed  that  in  this  case,  through  them,  a  very  close  estimate 
has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  following  points: 

Ist.  When  the  total  population  of  the  reserve  is  represented  in  the  census  papers  as 
1,057,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  season  of  the  year  can  more  than  three-quarters 
thereof  be  found,  a  large  number  being  camped  in  various  secluded  spots  fishing  or 
hunting.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  it  should  be  known  that,  bordering  on  the  reserve, 
there  is  a  large  plateau  known  as  Horse  Plains,  which  is  not  only  a  good  fishing-ground 
but  a  first  rate  winter  cattle-range.  There  being  very  few  whites  in  the  neighborhood, 
Indians  will  slip  across  the  line,  and  many  are  always  to  be  found  in  that  section,  while 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  what  portion  does  and  what  portion 
does  not  belong  to  this  agency,  as  the  locality  referred  to  is  en  route  to  the  lands  of 
the  Spokanes,  Colvilles,  and  Ca?ur  d' Alines,  all  of  which  tribes  speak  the  Flathead 
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language.  For  these  reasoDS  the  estimate  given  in  the  aforesaid  document  will  be 
found  to  exceed  the  population  mentioned  by  name  in  the  census  retumaby  one-fourth, 
added  to  the  Kootenais  and  Pend  d'Oreilles,  there  being  a  correct  list  of  the  Flatheads, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  receive  regular  annuities. 

2d.  While  those  only  who  make  a  business  of  farming  and  '^  follow  if  for  a  livelihood 
would,  with  us,  be  entitled  to  rank  as  farm-laborers,  it  would  lead  to  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  were  all  others  denied  the 
credit  of  doing  farm- work.  While  there  are  only  ninety-six  Indians  who  own  farms, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  their  relatives  and  friends  who  do  a  good  deal  of  hunting, 
but  who  al^  assist  to  cultivate  the  ground.  In  fact,  while  there  are  very  few  ^ho 
can  be  enrolled  as  regular  laborers  or  mechanics,  there  are  really  a  large  number  who 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  of  one  kind  or  another  during  the  year,  either  for 
their  fellows  or  in  the  neighboring  settlement's. 

3d.  The  census  being  taken  last  winter,  while  yet  there  was  no  cultivation  of  the 
ground  going  on,  the  acreage  represented  as  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  represents 
the  amount  of  land  under  fence,  but  as  such  is  seldom,  if  ever,  all  tilled  during  any  one 
year,  the  estimate  of  cultivated  ground  now  furnished  will  be  found  considerably  less. 

4th.  As  st-ated  among  the  statistical  replies,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  division  of 
ground  on  this^  reservation.  There  being  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land,  any 
Indian  who  desires  to  become  a  farmer  selects  from  the  unoccupied  parts  thereof  the 
location  which  suits  him  best,  fences  as  much  as  he  desires,  and,  being  thoroughly 
independent  in  connection  therewith,  proceeds  to  cultivate. 

5th.  With  respect  to  dress:  Although  there  are  few  Indians  of  this  section  who  have 
entirely  discarded  all  the  outward  signs  and  appendages  of  their  forefathers,  there 
are  perhaps  still  fewer  who,  in  this  particular,  do  not  more  or  less  imitate  the  white 
man,  many  to  a  very  great  extent. 

These  remarks  being  taken  into  consideration,  I  believe  my  report  will  be  found 
th(»oughly  reliable,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  add,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  statement  that,  without  doubt,  these  Indians  are  prosperous  and  happy ; 
that  thev  are  pleased  and  contented  with  the  treatment  they  have  for  some  yeitf  s  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  state  of  affairs 
should  be  altered,  unless  the  cupidity  of  the  white  race  produces  a  struggle  for  the 
land  of  the  red  man  for  which,  for  the  present  ^t  least,  the  former  has  no  necessity. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAJN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  CoBfMissioNER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont., 

JuguBi  20,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  present  to  you  my  third  annual  report  of  the 
Indian  service  at  this  ageney. 

This  reservation  is  situated  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  comprises  all  that  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  on  the  south,  the  British  line  on  the 
north,  the  Marias  River  on  the  west,  and  the  109th  parallel  on  the  east,  less  the  area 
covered  by  the  military  post  of  Fort  Assinaboine,  which  covers  an  area  of  some  1,200 
square  miles  of  territory,  more  or  less.  The  balance  of  the  territory  comprised  wi^in 
the  bounds,  as  above  stated,  probably  contains  2,500  square  miles,  and  is  unmistakably 
in  both  instances  much  larger  than  their  wants  require.  The  territory  as  above  de- 
scribed is  probably  as  valuable  for  stock-raising  and  other  agricultural  pursuits  as 
any  other  portion  of  Montana,  and  already  the  whites  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  time 
when  they  can  bring  their  flocks  to  graze  upon  the  land  now  held  for  the  Indians. 
The  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  supposably  rich  m  minerals  and  ores,  has  attractions  for 
another  class  of  our  people,  and  they  only  await  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indians' 
title  to  fully  prospect  for  the  precious  metals. 

In  connection  with  its  adaptability  for  grazing  purposes  I  will  state  that  last  winter, 
while  all  through  Montana  the  cold  and  depth  of  the  snow  was  unprecedented,  here 
at  Belknap,  and  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  either  way,  the  snow  never  at  anv  time 
attained  a  depth  of  over  8  inches.  Our  beef  herd  was  delivered  about  November  15, 
and  to  keep  them  irom  strs^ying  away  I  had  to  corral  them  nights  for  two  months ; 
etUl  every  one,  except  those  slaughtered  before,  went  through  the  winter  and  came 
out  in  the  spring  in  good  condition. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  this  post  varies  some  with  the  different  seasons.  Some  of 
the  Assinaboiues  appear  to  have  a  disposition  to  go  to  Wolf  Point,  and  some  go  north 
and  take  their  money,  thus  becoming  British  Indians.    When  I  find  out  such  cases  I 
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immediately  take  op  their  tickets,  bat  there  are  always  some  of  my  Indiaos  at  Wolf 
Point  and  Cypress,  and  probably  as  many  from  those  places  here.  A  portion  of  the 
Gros  Ventres  have  also  a  great  desire  to  spend  most  of  their  time  across  the  Missouri 
River,  some  of  them  staying  nearly  all  the  time  with  the  Crows.  A  band  of  them  went 
to  visit  the  Arapahoes  last  fall,  where  they  have  relatives,  so  that  the  exact  nnmber 
cannot  be  given.  The  approximate  number,  according  t-o  our  census,  together  with 
those  away,  is,  Assinaboines,  900;  Gros  Ventres,  1,100. 

I  have  lately  received  letters  from  ranchmen  in  the  Judith  country,  complaining  of 
the  presence  of  some  forty  lodges  of  Gros  Ventres,  and  stating  that,  although  they  had 
not  citught  them  in  the  act,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  killing  and 
living  on  their  cattle,  and  asking  for  their  removal.  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  com- 
manmng  officer  at  Fort  Maginnis,  about  30  miles  from  where  the  Gros  Ventres  were 
camped,  asking  him  to  remove  them  across  the  Missouri  River  on  to  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  to  use  such  force  as  was  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result ;  up  to  this  time 
I  have  not  learned  the  outcome.  When  these  Indians  left  the  agency,  about  June  I, 
I  expressly  charged  them  not  to  cross  the  Missouri  River,  under  pain  of  having  the 
military  sent  after  them.  The  main  reason  why  these  Indians  are  so  determined  to  go- 
off the  reservation  is  that  they  can  get  whisky. 

The  Judith  County  is  open  to  settlement,  and  is  settling  up  with  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple ;  one  class  the  ranchmen,  who  have  large  cattle  and  horse  interests ;  they  are  good 
citizens,  and  are  anxious  to  have  the  Indians  kept  away.  Then  the  other  class  is  just 
as  anxious  to  have  them  come  and  stay  through  the  winter,  because  they  are  most  all 
of  them  traders  in  a  small  way  and  can  purchase  all  the  Indians'  peltries  for  a  song, 
and  will  and  do  trade  them  all  the  whisky  they  can  pay  for.  The  wood-choppers  on 
the  Missouri  River  are  all  doing  the  same  thing,  and  I  think  it  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  clean  them  all  out  and  allow  no  man  to  Keep  a  wood-yard  without  being  duly 
licensed,  or  send  detectives  to  catch  them  in  their  nefarious  traffic.  The  facts  are,  an 
Indian  loves  whisky  as  well  or  better  than  his  white  brother,  and  will  take  just  as 
great  risks  and  go  as  far  to  get  it  as  they  will ;  and  no  agent  can,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  fully  control  all  his  Indians. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  the  past  year  w«re  ample  for  all  their  wants,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  the^  get  by  hunting  and  wnat  they  raised  last  year.  Still  they 
are  poor — poor  in  clothmg  for  two  reasons;  they  made  but  few  robes  and  skins  last  fall 
and  winter,  thus  cutting  them  short  in  their  trade,  and  also  from  the  half-breeds'  trad- 
ing them  out  of  alar^e  proportion  of  their  annuity  goods. 

And  while  upon  this  subject  I  might  as  well  say  that  the  half-breeds  are  a  terrible 
nuisance,  and  should  be  immediately  abated,  or  relegated  to  their  own  country.  Every 
one  of  them  is  a  trader,  and  trades  the  Indians  out  of  the  goods  sent  to  the  Indians  by 
the  government.  An  Indian  is  just  as  intemperate  in  the  use  of  black  tea  as  he  would 
bo  in  the  use  of  whisky,  and  for  a  little  tea  the  half-breed  can  buy  almost  anything 
an  Indian  has,  so  that  the  British  half-breed  get«  as  much  benefit  from  the  goods  fur- 
nished by  the  government  as  do  the  Indians  themselves.  I  propose  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  some  of  them  the  coming  season  if  occasion  requires,  but  the  best  and  right  way 
to  control  these  matters  is  to  drive  them  all  out  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  punish- 
ing them  by  confiscating  horses,  carts,  &o,  I  might  also  say  that  they  use  everp"  en- 
deavor to  keep  our  own  Indians  away  from  buffalo,  by  falsehoods,  threats,  and  by  form- 
ing combinations  to  drive  the  buffalo  away  from  this  part  of  the  country.  Buffalo  are 
now  within  50  miles  of  this  post,  but  the  half-breeds  and  Northern  Indians  are  mov- 
ing in  such  numbers  that  they  will  soon  be  slaughtered  and  driven  out. 

RELATION  WITH  THE  WHITES. 

In  this  direction  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  copy  my  report  of  last  year,  viz :  My 
Indians  are  eminently  friendly  with  the  whites,  although  disappointed  in  not  being 
protected  in  rights  of  territory.  I  have  failed  to  see  anything  in  their  general  conduct 
that  would  indicate  anything  but  the  most  friendly  disposition.  It  has  been  my  aim 
to  keep  them  fally  assured  that  the  whites  would  always  be  their  friends  and  protect 
them  in  all  their  rights,  but  they  are  somewhat  incredulous  in  regard  to  the  latter 
statement,  saying,  and  with  truth,  that  if  such  was  the  fact,  the  muitary  at  Fort  As- 
sinaboine  would  show  more  of  a  disposition  to  drive  out  the  trespassers  upon  the  res- 
ervation. 

MORALS. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  their  morals  had  improved  since  the  date 
of  my  last  report,  but  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence. The  same  causes  and  the  same  influences  combine,  as  it  probably  always  has 
and  will,  upon  their  first  contact  with  civilization,  to  drag  them  down  in  the  scale  of 
morality.  I  believe  it  will  take  many  years  of  trials  and  conscientious  work,  and  the 
influences  of  good  schools  and  agricultural  pursuits,  before,  an  approach  to  the  habits 
and  ways  of  the  whites  will  be  reached  by  this  people. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

In  agricnltara]  parsaits  I  am  pleased  to  give  a  good  report.  The  season  has  been 
propitious  from  the  start,  and  everything  that  has  been  pnt  into  the  gronnd  ha» 
thriven  wonderfnlly.  We  had  broken  in  the  spring  20  acres  of  ground,  which  wa» 
sown  to  oats.  They  are  now  being  cut,  and  although  not  an  extra  crop  (which  could 
not  be  expected  on  new  breaking),  still  will  repay  the  expense  incurred.  Of  wheat 
but  little  was  sown ;  it  is  a  good  crop.  Of  potatoes  there  were  probably  planted  26 
acres ;  they  are  a  good  crop  and  will  yield  heavily.  Of  com  the  seed  was  bad,  and  in 
some  cases  it  did  not  come  up,  but  what  did  come  up,  say  two-thirds  of  a  stand,  i» 
first  rate ;  the  King  Philip  variety  that  I  ordered  is  now  in  the  ear,  and  if  we  do  not  have 
early  frosts  will  probably  mature ;  sweet  com  is  fit  for  the  table.  Of  turnips  there 
are  probably  30  acres :  they  are  a  good  crop ;  the  early-sown  is  fit  for  use,  and  are 
being  used  by  the  Indians.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  bid  fair,  but  rather  late ;  they 
were  planted  on  new  breaking.    All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  very  fine. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  report  without  giving  my  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
capacity  and  adaptability  of  this  country  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes ;  of  the- 
latter  I  have  already  spoken.  I  have  now  been  here  long  enough  to  watcn  the  growth 
of  three  seasons'  crops,  and  £  can  say  all  those  three  years  the  crops  have  been  good, 
and  I  believe  that  if  land  sufficient  could  be  broken,  and  seed  and  implements  furnished, 
wheat  enough  could  be  raised  in  the  next  three  years  to  supply  these  Indians  with  all 
the  bread  they  would  need.  Of  course,  a  grist-mill  would  be  necessary.  There  are 
several  sites  on  Milk  River,  near  the  agency,  where  such  a  mill  could  be  erected,  with 
sofficient  power  and  water  to  run  two  run  of  stones,  if  needed.  I  believe  this  country 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  raising  of  small  grains  of  all  kinds,  and  of  root  crops  there 
has  been  no  failure  since  I  have  been  here.  So  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  as  a  matter 
of  profit  it  would  be  well  for  the  department  to  at  once  canse  to  be  broken  at  least 
300  acres  more  land,  and  the  erection  of  a  mill,  with  a  view  to  the  Indians  raising  their 
own  bread  at  an  eaily  day.  I  have  no  doubt  but  with  proper  management  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

Some  75  families  of  Indians  have  remained  at  the  agency  all  summer,  and  double 
that  number  have  been  here  part  of  the  time.  There  are  about  200  allotments  of  lands 
to  Indians,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  Indians  have  remained,  their  crops,  with  the 
assistance  and  supervision  of  the  head  farmer,  have  been  well  tended  and  will  give 
good  returns.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  future  in  getting  quite  a  proportion  of 
the  Assinaboines  to  till  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  will  increase  with  each  succeeding^ 
year.  The  Gros  Ventres  do  not  fall  into  those  ways  as  I'eadily  as  the  Assinaboines ; 
they  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  fruits  of  others'  labors^  and  no  doubt  will  in  time 
join  in  the  production  of  the  same. 

While  I  write,  most  of  my  Indians  are  here  near  the  agency,  or  on  their  way  here. 
They  have  been  away  for  some  time,  and  have  had  a  successful  nunt.  They  are  bring- 
ing large  quantities  of  dried  meat,  which  I  am  storing  for  them.  They  will  stay  for 
a  lew  weeks,  and  then  start  out  again  for  another  hunt.  Some  of  them  while  here 
will  cut  hay,  and  propose  to  build  themselves  log  houses  this  fall.  In  the  advance- 
ment in  agricultural  pursuits,  I  am  pleased  to  record  a  decided  advancement. 

ILUCIT  TRADING. 

The  aggregation  of  so  many  Indians  in  the  Milk  River  country  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Milk  River  has  produced  a  lot  of  illicit  traders,  who  mostly  have  their 
headquarters  at  Carroll,  on  the  Missouri  River,  not  within  my  jurisdiction.  Whisky  is 
there  sold  to  Indians  and  half-breeds,  openly  and  in  any  quantity  that  they  can  pay  for. 
They  also  send  out  traders  into  the  lower  Milk  River  country,  and  trade  whisky,  tea, 
&c.  My  own  Indians,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  get  but  little  if  any,  their  trade  being 
mostly  confined  to  the  North  or  British  Indians.  A  party  of  50  lodges  of  Crees  passed 
here  on  their  way  north  some  days  ago.  Two  of  my  police  found  a  bottle  in  one  of  their 
lodges,  of  most  villainous  stuff  which  thev  called  whisky,  and  confiscated  and  brought 
it  to  me.  They  had,  it  seems,  enough  to  last  them  all  the  way  from  Carroll  and  have 
some  left  when  they  arrived  here.  Something  should  be  done  to  break  up  this  traffic 
I  would  advise  a  little  detective  work  at  Carroll  and  vicinity. 

INDIAN  POUCE 

are  not  as  effective  as  I  could  wish.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  have  a 
white  man  as  leader,  and  as  the  position  might  be  a  little  dangerous,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  he,  if  one  of  the  employes,  should  receive  additional  pay.  I  intend  to  re- 
organize them  this  fall  with  a  white  man  at  their  head,  when  I  do  not  doubt  they  will 
be  more  efficient. 

SCHOOLING. 

A  day-school  has  been  kept  up  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  year,  and  with  venr 
fair  resnlts.    The  needs  ana  good  of  the  service  require  the  establishment  of  a  board- 
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ing-8cbool  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  To  that  end  I  snbmitted  a  plan  to  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  boarding-school  house,  which  was  approved.  Later, 
estimates  for  material  were  submitted,  since  which  time  I  have  heard  nothing  from  il ; 
but  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  a  bourding- 
achool  will  not  be  delayed,  for  upon  the  accomplishment  of  educational  facilities  very 
much  for  the  well  being  or  these  Indians  depends ;  in  fact  upon  these  agencies  dei>ends 
the  moral,  social,  and  civilized  elevation  of  these  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  m  tliis  respect  I  have  aimed  to  give 
nothing  but  facts.  I  have  striven  to  in  no  wise  overrate  or  overstate,  but  to  give 
facts  as  they  appear  to  my  mind,  and  although  the  advancement  of  the  people  under 
my  charge  may  not  have  been  all  I  could  wiui,  still  it  has  been  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  that 
existed  that  they  should  engage  in  agriculture  pursuits,  and  by  their  own  labor  secure 
to  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  have  demonstrated  to  them  the  certainty  that 
by  their  labor  in  tilling  the  soil  they  could  feed  themselves  and  their  children.  I  have 
also  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  small  grains  and  all  the  root  crops  can 
l>e  successfully  raised  in  this  far  northern  latitude.  In  my  endeavors  to  show  and  teach 
these  Indians  in  tilling  their  soil,  I  Hatter  myself  that  my  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain,  but  that  late  years  will  show  that  with  proper  care  and  assistance  they  will 
slowly  but  gradually  advance  on  their  way  to  comfort  and  civilization.  An  agent's 
duties  partake  largely  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  in  my  opinion  the  future  welfare 
of  the  race  depends  wholly  upon  the  agent's  and  his  subordinates'  adaptability  as 
teachers.  And  while  with  the  greatest  of  care  and  the  most  conscientious  work  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  will  be  necessarily  slow,  and  many  things  will  occur  to  disap- 
point and  discourage  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  still  the  years  as  they  pass  will  each 
«how  a  little  gain  on  the  way  towards  civilization  and  civilized  pursuits. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Montana  Territory ^  August  27,  1881, 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30y 
1881. 

In  submitting  my  annual  report  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  this  agency  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  both  toward,  the  whites  and 
towara  each  other,  and  to  know  that  my  labor  with  them  has  made  them  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  tilling  the  soil.  Their  progress  was  checked  in  no  little  extent  by  the  arrival 
of  the  hostiles  from  the  British  possessions,  of  which  I  will  speak  further ;  but  now  that 
this  element  has  been  removed,  a  great  change  for  the  better  may  be  expected. 

There  have  been  no  crimes  conmiitted  by  the  Indians  during  the  year  tnat  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  very  few  have  been  punished  for  disobedience.  Good  feel- 
ing prevails  generally,  and  my  every-day  work  has  been  to  retain  this. 

I  notice  with  regret  the 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

cutting  off  a  portion  of  this  reservation  where  their  best  and  only  hunting  ground  was 
left.  This  will  deprive  the  Indians  of  their  great  resource,  the  buffalo,  in  itself  this 
would  not  be  a  misfortune  to  them,  if  Congress  had  provided  otherwise  for  their  sup- 
port, as  up  to  this  time  the  buffalo  have  made  at  least  one-third  of  their  subsistence. 
Without  further  notice  than  by  the  Executive  order  itself  that  this  land  had  been  re- 
8tx>red  to  the  public  domain,  I  have  endeavored  to  prepare  my  Indians  to  receive  that 
news,  but  not  successfully.  They  feel  that  at  any  time  their  farms  and  houses  may  be 
taken  from  them,  in  a  like  manner,  to  give  to  the  white  man. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will  not  delay  in  giving  these  people  a  home  that 
they  will  know  and  feel  is  theirs,  and  not  to  be  taken  fix>m  them.  Further,  I  believe 
that  an  Executive  order  setting  aside  that  land  was  as  sacred  as  though  Congressional 
action  had  been  taken  in  the  matter,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  do  not  believe 
it  right  to,  by  another  Executive  order,  reclaim  a  portion  so  set  aside,  as  it  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  Indians. 

location  of  agency. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  60  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  on  a  high  plateau  of  land  60  feet  above  the  Mis- 
souri River  bottom. 
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TRIBES. 


The  tribes  bolon^Dg  to  this  agency  are  the  Yank tonnai  Sionx,  with  some  Santee  and 
Teton  at  Poplar  River  (agency  proper),  and  Assinaboine  Sioux  at  Wolf  Point,  nnm- 
bering,  according  to  the  late  census  taken  by  Census  Office,  Yanktonnai,  Santee,  and 
Teton,  4,814;  Assinaboine,  1,413.    These  tribes  are  situated  twenty-two  miles  apart. 


AGENCY  BUILDINGS 


at  Poplar  River  are  agent's  house,  38  by  40,  two  stories,  frame;  warehouse,  33  by  100, 
two  stories,  frame;  two  frame  cottages,  16  by  32,  with  L,  one  story,  erectod  for  em- 
ploy^ dwellings;  one  other,  same  as  above,  partially  completed;  school-house,  20  by 
40,  one  story,  frame;  one  log  house,  16  by  18,  one  story,  dirt  roof;  slaughter-house,  20 
bv  30,  lo^,  with  shingle  roof,  board  floor;  carpenter  shop,  16  by  24,  loff,  dirt  roof; 
blacksmitn  shop,  16  bv  18,  log,  dirt  roof;  root-cellar,  20  by  40,  log,  dirt  roof;  ice-house, 
16  by  20,  log,  dirt  roof;  cattle-scales  house,  capacity  of  scales  30,000  pounds;  boarding 
school,  partially  complete,  north  side  114  feet,  west  end  57  feet,  east  end  51  feet  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a  square,  1^  stories  high,  built  on  stone  foundation,  walls  or  hewn 
logs,  finished  with  lime  mortar,  pine  floors,  roof,  doors,  and  windows.  This  will  make 
a  good-looking  building,  warm  and  convenient,  when  completed. 

TRADERS. 

Leighton  &  Jordan  have  a  large  store  building,  stables  and  corral,  located  150  feet 
west  from  government  warehouse ;  space  occupied  100  by  200  feet.  Charles  Aubery  is 
building  a  new  post  north  from  Leighton  &  Jordan.  Buildings  and  corral  at  Tooiey 
Creek,  12  miles  from  Poplar  Creek,  for  the  beef  cattle.  The  corral  is  300  by  300  feet, 
and  the  house  18  by  20,  log;  stable  16  by  30,  log.    At 

WOLF  POINT 

superintendent's  house,  frame,  16  by  32,  with  L 14  by  16;  storehouse, 28  by  50,  frame, 
two  stories;  employ^  bouse,  16  by  40,  log,  pine  floor,  shingle  roof.  The  old  log  ware" 
house  is  now  used  for  storing  machinery.  The  old  log  house,  formally  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing, now  used  for  a  school-room  and  employes  mess.  Steam  saw-nill,  capacity  30 
horse-power,  is  now  in  good  condition,  having  had  it  moved  back  from  the  river  bank 
and  repaired. 
Trading  post  here  of  Charles  Aubery  is  a  neat  and  commodious  place. 

INDIAN  HOUSES. 

I  have  now  seventy  Indian  families  living  in  log  houses,  which  they  have  built 
themselves,  with  little  help  of  the  agency  carpenter,  receiving  doors,  windows,  and 
nails  from  the  government.  Now,  I  have  the  mill  in  good  repair,  and  with  the  aasiet- 
ance  granted  by  the  department  I  shall  be  able  to  construot  a  much  better  clf^  of 
buildings  for  them.  They  are  anxious  to  have  houses,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
agency  carpenter  and  Indian  apprentices  they  will  build  them. 

FARMING. 

The  government  is  farming  about  55  acres  at  Poplar  Creek ;  Wolf  Point,  60  acres ; 
total  115,  as  follows:  44  acres  oats,  25  potatoes,  30  com,  6  beans;  beets,  carrots, 
pumpkins,  A^c,  5  acr^,  from  which  I  estimate  will  be  1,300  bushels  oats  (oats  badly 
damaged  at  Poplar  River  by  army  worm),  1,200  bushels  potatoes,  900  bushels  oom, 
50  buSiels  beans,  300  busheU  beets,  200  bushels  carrots,  200  bushels  rutabagas. 

Industrial  school  farm,  30  acres ;  12  to  14  acres  under  cultivation,  and,  although 
planted  late,  the  vegetables  look  well. 

The  Yanktonnais  are  farming  400  acres;  the  Assinaboines  175  acres;  a  total  of  575 
acres,  which  I  divided  into  950  allotments,  or  farms,  and  they  again  subdivided  among 
their  friends,  so  nearly  all  have  small  farms ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  over  one  dozen 
families  without  a  farm.  They  understand  that  all  f uU-gro  wn  able-bodied  male  Indians 
would  farm,  or  do  without  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  system  has  worked  well, 
and  the  result  an  abundant  harvest  for  them.  The  farms  were  well  cultivated.  I  can 
say  that  the  950  farms  belonging  to  my  Indians  were,  on  an  average,  as  well  cul- 
tivated as  the  same  number  in  any  State  or  Territory  that  I  have  resided  in.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  Indians  will  raise  6,000  bushels  com,  2,500  bushels  potatoes,  500  busheU 
beans,  and  each  Indian  will  have  some  squash,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  I  have  sown 
abont  30  acres  flat  turnips  on  new  land,  but  the  weather  was  so  dry  since  they  were 
sown  they  will  be  a  failure.  This  vear  I  have  had  300  acres  of  prairie  broken,  and 
having  better  farm  machinery  and  stock,  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  do  more  farm 
work  next  season. 

The  farms  are  situated  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Between  the  agency  buildings  and  the  Missouri  River 220 

Boarding-school  farm  north  of  agency 30 

At  Deer-tails,  *l  miles  east  of  the  agency : 100 
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Acretb 

At  Alkali  Creek,  6  miles  east  of  agency 20 

At  Frenchman's  Point,  18  miles  east  of  Poplair  River 24 

At  Box  Elder,  4  miles  west  of  Poplar  River 130 

At  Two  Chimneys,  25  miles  east  of  Poplar  River 15 

At  Grangerville,2  miles  west  of  Wolf  Point 80 

At  Wolf  Point 70 

At  Little  Wolf  Creek,  2  miles  east  of  Wolf  Point 15 

At  Spread  Eagle,  10  miles  east  of  Wolf  Point 10 

By  this  you  will  see  my  object  is  to  scatter  the  Indians  as  mnch  as  possible^  thns 
avoiding  all  strife,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  state  that  the  male  Indians  are  beginning  to 
shoulder  the  yoke,  thus  relieving  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  burdens  of  toil. 

HUNTING. 

The  Indians  had  a  fair  hunt  last  fall  and  winter,  a  large  hunting  party  remaining 
out  in  the  buftalo  country  till  early  in  January,  when  they  return^  with  an  abund- 
ance of  dried  meat  and  plenty  of  good  buffalo  robes,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders 
at  a  good  price.   Good  robes  were  sold,  to  my  knowledge,  for  twelve  (|12)  dollars. 

Early  in  February  the  Missouri  River  broke  up,  flooding  all  the  valley  and  timber 
land  by  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  of  water ;  deer  and  antelope  gathered  on  the  high 
timbered  points,  along  the  river,  and  became  an  easy  victim  to  the  hunter,  they  ofteii 
killing  them  with  their  hatchets,  as  they  could  not  escape  on  the  ice.  I  estimate  7,000 
deer  and  antelope  were  killed  during  February  and  March.  Early  in  July  all  the 
Indians  who  had  horses  went  across  the  river  30  to  100  miles  southwest,  where  they 
found  buffalo  in  abundance.  A  large  maiority  of  the  Indians  remaining  out  during 
July  and  August ;  they  claim  to  have  killed  and  dressed  4,500  buffaloes  during  this 
hunt,  and  now  have  3,500  dressed  hides,  worth  on  an  average  $2. 

EDUCATION 

of  the  children  at  this  agency  has  progressed  slowly,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  at  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  day  schools.  I  can  report  some  improvement  in  the  last  two 
years  at  Wolf  Point,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  ad- 
vancement made  in  day  schools  until  the  Indians  have  fixed  homes.  At  Wolf  Point 
the  school  has  made  some  advancement  under  Mr.  Hedenberg. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood  to  extend  their 
work  among  the  Indians  at  this  place.  They  have  built  two  buildings,  dwelling  and 
school-house,  and  their  mission  work  is  to  some  extent  successful,  but  not  much  could 
be  expected  m  the  time  they  have  labored  here. 

Rev.  Snyder  is  in  charge  of  the  boarding-school ;  sent  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  began  his  work  on  August  1,  1881. 

MEDICAL. 

There  has  been  gradual  improvement  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  camp.  There  is 
greater  confidence  placed  in  the  physician,  and  in  his  ability,  consequently  the  number 
•f  his  patients  is  wonderfully  increased.  The  native  doctors  are  very  much  afraid 
they  are  going  to  lose  their  practice,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  seeking  aid  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Woodbridge. 

HOSTILES  AND  MILITARY. 

The  hostiles  arriving  from  Sitting  BulPs  camp,  during  the  fall  of  1880,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  govern  them  witn  what  force  was  at  my  command,  damaged  and 
stole  from  the  agency  Indians  until  the  ones  the  least  diuposed  to  disorderly  conduct 
joined  with  them,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  caution  that  the  work  was  carried  on. 
But  for  the  patience  and  bold  front  presented  by  the  few  here  we  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  serious  trouble. 

On  the  12th  day  of  October,  1880,  Capt.  O.  B.  Read  arrived  here  with  two  companies 
of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  and  from  that  on  we  were  at  least  enabled  to 
compel  the  hostiles  to  stop  their  regular  demands  for  provisions;  although  they  had 
never  been  successful  in  obtaining  this,  it  was  decidedlv  unpleasant  to  have  them 
flourish  their  guns  at  times  when  we  knew  we  were  powerless.  Migor  Ilges  arrived  in 
December,  and  after  trying  all  peaceable  measures  to  induce  the  hostiles  to  surrender, 
he  was  compelled  on  the  2d  day  of  January  to  attack  their  camp,  which  was  then 
directly  opposite  the  agency  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  He  captured 
about  100  men,  200  women  and  children.  ITiis  was  the  starting  point,  and  from  that 
on  the  followers  of  the  noted  chief  Sitting  Bull  have  surrendered  one  by  one  until  S.  B. 
himself,  weakened  by  successive  desertions  caused  by  Capt.  McDonald,  C.  M.  P.,  and 
Capt.  O.  B.  Read,  U.  S.  A.,  surrendered  at  Fort  Buford. 
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THE  IKDIAN  POLICE 

baTe  been  as  faithful  as  an  Indian  can  be  with  as  little  idea  of  civilization  and  govern- 
ment ;  all  I  have  asked  them  to  do,  they  did,  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 

llnch  credit  is  dne  them  for  the  amonnt  they  do,  receiving  only  |5  per  month  for 
their  services,  and  I  repeat  their  salary  ought  to  be  $15  per  month,  instead  of  (5. 

THE  PAST  YEAR 

has  been  a  rule  of  kindness  and  respectful  treatment,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  all 
persons  connected  with  the  agency.  The  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed,  and  one  of  the 
many  rules  is,  never  make  a  promise  to  the  Indians  without  fulfilling  it.  Gambling  is 
almost  stopped.  Horse  racing  has  entirely  ceased.  Much  could  be  said  that  points  to 
their  advancement,  and  to  an  occasional  visitor,  not  noticeable,  but  to  one  who  knew 
them  two  years  ago  the  changes  are  marked  and  significant. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  give  prominence  to  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  increased 
thrift,  providence,  and  advancement  of  the  Yanktonais  and  Assinaboine  Indians.  As 
evidence  the  increased  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  desire  for  cattle,  cows,  pigs, 
and  fowls,  comfortable  homes,  and  the  wish  everywhere  exemplified  to  abandon  en- 
tirely their  old  ways,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  the  whites  around  them. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  verj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  S.  PORTER, 
Uniied  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

Kohart,  Nebr,y  August  31, 1881. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  circular  received,  dated  July  1,  1881,  I  trans- 
mit to  the  Indian  Department  the  following  report  for  this  agency  for  the  year  ending 
at  this  date. 

The  Great  Nemaha  Agency  is  composed  of  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  lowas  and  Sac 
and  Fox  of  Missouri.  The  reservations  of  these  tribes  adjoin  each  other  and  comprise 
about  22,000  acres  of  as  fine  land  for  agriculture  or  grazing  purposes  as  is  usually  found 
in  so  large  a  tract.  It  yields  abundantly  when  properly  tilled  and  the  natural  grasses 
are  amon^  the  most  nutritious. 

The  white  settlements  that  surround  the  reserve  are  often  the  cause  of  much  annoy- 
ance in  consequence  of  depredations  committed.  It  would  eminently  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  whites  could  the  Indians  be  induced  to  dispose  of  their  present  home 
and  seek  an  abode  elsewhere ;  and  they  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  spread 
discontent,  if  possible^  among  the  tribes  by  unasked-for  advice ;  and  although  their 
influence  has  in  some  instances  shown  its  deleterious  efiects,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  most  of  our  people  are  attached.to  their  homes  and  would  with  great  reluct- 
ance relinquish  them  and  seek  new  ones.' 

It  is  rarely  that  the  whites  have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  doinjgs  of  the  Indians. 
The  latter  treat  them  with  respect,  and  I  believe  that  when  sober  their  reputation  as 
peaceful  characters  will  compare  very  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of  whites. 
Bat  strong  drink  is  the  greatest  curse  that  besets  the  red  man,  and  unprincipled 
whites  in  the  settlements,  Knowing  this  weakness  and  regardless  of  the  conseqnences 
that  may  follow,  will  barter  their  own  souls  that  they  may  fill  their  coffers  witn  their 
unlawful  and  ill-gotten  gains.  This  bartering  in  strong  drink  in  conducted  in  such  a 
surreptitious  manner  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  convict  parties  or.  even 
ascertain  where  it  is  obtained,  the  Indians  being  unwilling  to  turn  inrormers. 

We  have  been  further  annoyed  by  having  the  property  of  the  Indians  stolen,  some 
five  or  six  horses  and  considerable  other  property  having  disappeared,  and  although  a 
reward  has  been  offered,  efforts  to  recover  them  have  proved  unavailing. 

THE  iowab. 

These  In  dians  number  130  according  to  the  enrollment  for  the  spring  payment 
There  has  been  an  excess  of  5  births  over  the  deaths.  Within  the  past  year  47  of  the 
tribe  have  sought  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  they  have  mostly  been  of  those 
rambling,  discontented  dispositions,  who  would  do  very  little  good  while  here  them- 
selves, uid  endeavor  to  infuse  into  others  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  that  has  caused 
them  to  throw  away  the  golden  opportunities  afforded  of  bettering  their  condition, 
making  for  themselves  pleasant  homes  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  With 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions  those  who  remain  are  sawsfied  with  the  present  home.  They 
are  frequently  asking  to  have  improvements  made  to  their  dwellings  or  new  ones  built, 
wells  dug,  &c.,  which  gives  evidence  of  their  progress  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 
They  mostly  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  whites  in  their  manner  of  dress.    Nearly  all 
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are  supplied  witli  comfortable  hoases  and  convenient  water,  either  from  wells  or 
springs.  Several  are  supplied  with  sewins-machines,  their  individual  property ;  have 
rooms  carpeted,  and  the  customs  of  their  former  life  are  gradually  being  obliterated. 
There  have  been  two  new  houses  built  and  one  had  an  addition  put  to  it. 

They  are  gradually  increasing  the  acreage  of  tillable  land.  Near  190  acres  were  put 
in  with  wheat,  but  owing  to  the  unusually  severe  weather  of  last  winter  the  yield  will 
scarcely  be  more  than  half  the  usual  average,  perhaps,  judging  from  what  is  already 
threshed,  not  exceeding  1,750  bushels.  The  continuous  dry  weather  of  the  season  has 
80  injured  the  com  crop  that  it  will  not  yield  more  than  one-fourth  the  usual  quantity, 
and  it  will  be  a  serious  question  as  to  how  the  stock  is  to  be  furnished  with  grain  the 
coming  winter.  Had  the  com  received  more  thorough  cultivation  it  would  have  been 
better  able  to  have  stood  the  severe  drought.  But  the  Indians  were  on  one  of  their 
unprofitable  visiting  tours  at  the  time  the  crop  needed  the  most  careful  attention. 
Owing  to  the  dry  weather  there  is  also  a  meager  supply  of  grass,  but  perhaps  sufficient 
hay  can  be  gathered  to  meet  our  wants  during  the  winter. 

-    THE    SCHOOL. 

There  has  been  erected  during  the  year  a  commodious  and  finely  constructed  build- 
ing for  the  boarding-school  of  the  lowas,  with  many  of  the  modern  conveniences  of  a 
building  for  such  a  purpose.  The  school  has  had  a  session  of  ten  months,  the  last  two 
of  which  were  held  in  said  buifding.  The  average  atteodance  has  been  twenty. 
There  is  a  tract  of  upwards  of.eighty  acres  of  landin  connection  with  the  school,  from 
which  the  meats  and  flour  necessary  for  the  school  are  expected  to  be  raised.  The 
scholars  perform  what  manual  labor  is  required  of  and  adapt^ed  to  them,  and  it  is  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  that  the  progress  in  their  studies  has 
been  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  as  with  any  other  class  of  scholars. 

THE  SAC  AND  FOX  OF  THE  MISSOURI 

li  ve  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  reserve.  They  are  now  63  in  number.  The  deaths 
are  3  in  excess  of  the  births. 

This  tribe  has  not  made  as  rapid  strides  towards  civilized  life.  They  hold  more 
tenaciously  to  the  savage  costume  and  customs;  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  annui- 
ty they  receive  do  not  feel  so  much  the  necessity  of  performing  manual  labor  or  en- 
tering into  farming  operations.  They  have,  however,  usual^  cultivated  crops  to 
supp^  their  stock  with  grain  and  themselves  partly  with  flour.  They  are  already 
furnished  with  good  houses;  mostlv  have  wells,  and  are  desiring  more  improvements, 
being  willing  that  their  fiinds  shall  be  used  for  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe.  The 
thrin  which  is  apparent  in  the  settlements  and  among  two  or  three  of  their  own  nom- 
ber,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  salutarv  effect  upon  the  tribe.  The  prospects  for  the 
future  are,  however,  encouragiugt  as  tney  are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  enlarge  in 
farming;  operations,  having  aaeSay  within  the  year  used  nearly  5,000  pounds  of  wire 
in  fencing,  and  have  requested  over  5,000  pounds  more,  which  has  already  arrived. 
We  believe  that  in  the  near  future  more  glowing  accounts  can  be  given  of  the  progress 
of  this  people,  but  the  advance  will  not  he  rapid  so  long  as  they  annually  receive  as 
much  money  as  is  now  at  their  command.  The  poor  condition  of  the  crops  that  are 
referred  to  m  the  report  from  the  lowas  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  Sac  and  Fox 
«f  Missouri,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass. 

There  is  a  school  mostly  supported  irom  their  funds  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  A  family  is  employed  to  board  the  children  at  two  dollars  per  week  each. 
The  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  is  17,  with  an  average  attendance  of  9^ 
for  the  year.  It  would  be  more  encouraging  if  there  was  a  greater  degree  of  interest< 
evinced  in  the  education  of  their  ofispring.  The  present  condition,  however,  of  the 
people,  when  compared  to  what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  gives  us  cause  to 
know  that  the  labor  in  their  behalf  has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  results, 
and  the  Indian  problem,  although  not  entirely  solved,  has  progressed  so  far  that  it 
needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  discern  the  probabilities  of  the  race  in  the  future. 

AUGUSTUS  BROSIUS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


OTOE  Agency,  Nebraska,  August  ?»,  1881. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instmctions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1, 1881> 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1881} 
with  statistical  information  for  the  same  period. 


RESERVATION. 


This  reservation,  which  is  the  garden  of  Nebraska,  has  an  area  of  43,000  acres,  a  large 
percentage  of  which  is  availabte  for  farming  purposes.    The  soil  is  excellent  and  it 
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has  a  natural  drainage.'  There  are  several  lateral  streams,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Blue  River,  which  penetrates  the  reserve  from  north  to  south  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
The  Blue,  as  well  as  its  tributaries,  is  fringed  with  narrow  belts  of  timber,  consisting 
of  oak,  ashj  and  elm.  Springs  abound,  giving  an  abundance  of  excellent  water,  sum- 
mer and  winter.    The  climate  is  delightful  and  very  healthy. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  consist  of  industrial  boarding  school,  agent's  residence,  two 
cottages  for  employes,  grist-mill,  commissary,  council-house,  jail,  two  granaries,  black- 
smith and  carpenter  eliops,  bams,  sheds,  <&c.,  all  in  very  good  condition. 

AGENCY  FARM  AND  CROP&. 

The  agency  farm  comprises  about  340  acres,  but  a  small  portion  of  which  has  been 
utilised  this  year  in  expectation  of  moving  to  the  Territory  before  crops  could  mature. 
Seventy  acresof  wheat,  however,  were  sown,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented 
cold  weather  ofthe  past  winter,  supplemented  by  numerous  blizzards.  The  neavy  floods 
of  spring  very  effectually  prevented  the  early  planting  of  com,  but  we  Anally  succeeded 
in  getting  about  sixty  acresj  which  will  produce  about  one-half  a  crop.  We  sowed 
twenty  acres  of  oats  which  threshed  out  443  bushels. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  discouraging  one  for  crops  in  this  section.  The  Indians 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  agriculture  this  year ;  after  the  visit  of  the  chiefs  to 
Washington,  where  they  were  assured  that  they  would  be  moved  to  the  Territory 
some  time  during  the  summer,  they  declined  putting  in  any  crops,  as  they  did  not  wish 
to  go  away  leaving  growing  crops  behind ;  but  they  assure  me  that  they  will  co  to 
work  in  earnest  when  they  are  located  in  the  Territory,  the  O  toes'  promised  land. 

THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  for  the  past  year  has  been  well  attended,  there  being 
an  average  dailj  attendance  of  24  out  of  42  children  of  school-going  age.  But  few  of 
them  knew  their  letters  at  the  commencement  of  school,  aud  those  who  attended  reg- 
ularly have  made  very  Ratifying  progress  in  their  studies  and  the  difierent  branches 
of  work  which  was  assigned  them.  The  only  complaint  made  during  the  year  was 
about  xations.  The  parents  of  the  children  want  them  increased,  aud  if  the  children 
of  other  tribes  are  as  hearty  eaters  as  the  Otoe  children,  there  certainly  is  a  necessity 
for  it. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  ofthe  tribe  is  improving.  They  are  gradually  learning  that 
the  way  of  the  white  *' medicine  man''  is  the  best.  Many  have  presen|;ed  themselves 
at  the  dispensiuy  lately  for  treatment  that  one  year  ago  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
our  medicine  on  any  terms.  With  the  influence  of  the  Indian  doctors  destroyed,  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  towards  civilization  will  have  been  made.  Their  power  hitherto 
has  been  supreme,  and  none  but  the  hardiest  could  survive  their  treatment. 

POLICE. 

The  force  organized  by  my  predecessor  not  beiuff  satisfactory,  I  reorganized  it  last 
February.  The  officers  were  disposed,  as  I  found  tnem,  to  be  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chiefs.  I  reduced  the  force  from  fifteen  to  nine,  as  I  found  that  force  suffi- 
cient for  the  business  at  this  agency.  The  present  force  an>  giving  better  satisfaction, 
and,  with  the  chief  of  police  to  lead,  will  execute  and  have  executed  all  orders  as- 
signed them.  There  is  some  trouble  to  collect  them  when  wanted,  as  most  of  them 
have  families,  and  it  takes  most  of  the  time  to  find  food  for  them,  the  pay  not  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  families  without  doing  other  work.  In  order  to  make  this 
branch  ofthe  service  more  effective,  the  pay  shouul  be  increased,  so  that  they  can  give 
their  entire  attention  to  their  duties. 

CATTLE   HERD. 

The  uuparalleled  severity  of  the  past  winter  told  heavily  upon  our  stock.  Fully  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  herd  was  destroyed,  though  every  effort  was  put  forth  to  save 
them.  The  herd  now  numbers  237.  I  reduced  the  ration  of  meat  to  the  minimum  in 
the  spring,  as  the  herd  came  out,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  spring  poor.  They  are 
now  in  fine  condition,  with  every  prospect  of  keeping  the  above  number  good. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  have  given  but  little  trouble  in  the  past  year,  and  are  as  happy  as  can 
be.  When  any  disputes  arose  between  them  they  invariably  brought  the  case  before 
me,  and  have  in  eveiy  instance  accepted  my  ruling.  They  are  very  patient,  and  if 
properly  treated  can  be  got  along  witn  easily.  Their  besetting  sins  are  their  love  of 
whiisky  and  their  dislike  of  work.    One  has  been  taught  them,  the  other  inherited. 
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Both  evils  can  be  eradicated  by  proper  treatment.    They  promised  me  if  I  would  help 
them  to  move  to  the  Territory  that  they  would  show  me  what  an  Otoe  could  accomplish 
as  a  farmer,  and  I  shall  hold  them  to  their  word. 
Very  respectfully, 

LEWELLYN  E.  WOODIN, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  August  22,  1881. 

Respected  Friend:  In  compliance  with  instructions  and  conformity  to  regulations 
of  the  department,  I  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  consoli- 
dated Santee  and  Flaudreau  Agency,  including  the  Poncas  of  Dakota. 

The  Santee  Agency  is  located  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  Knox 
County,  Nebraska.  The  reservation  is  12  miles  wide  and  extends  back  from  river  from 
12  to  18  miles,  according  to  bends  in  river;  contains  near  115,000  acres  of  land,  much 
of  which  is  bluff  land,  unfit  for  cultivation.  There  are  several  streams  running  through 
the  reservation,  viz,  Bazille  Creek,  East  Branch,  Lost  Creek,  Good  Thunder  Creek,  and 
Cook's  Creek,  along  and  at  the  head  of  which  there  is  more  or  less  good  farming  land 
and  considerable  timber,  principally  cotton,  oak,  and  elm,  some  walnut,  ash,  and  cedar. 

The  Indians  have  selected  their  land  in  severalty  along  and  at  the  head  of  these 
streams,  have  generally  tried  to  procure  160  acres,  and  are  opening  up  farms  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  have  from  5  to  50  acres  under  cultivation. 

As  they  are  thus  located,  like  white  people,  a  stranger  traveling  throngh  the  country 
would  not  know  that  he  was  traveling  through  an  Indian  reservation  unless  informed 
of  the  fact,  for  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  their  places  would  compare  favorably  with 
their  white  neighbors. 

Just  here  I  feel  that  I  should  speak  again  of  the  land  title,  as  it  is  a  subject  I  have 
been  writing  about  for  the  last  four  years  and  nothing  special  accomplished.  I  must 
confess  I  feel  somewhat  discouraged.  But  as  I  have  told  the  Santee  Indians,  with  my 
hands  uplifted,  that  I  would  stand  by  them  until  they  received  a  more  lasting  title  to 
their  homes,  I  must  repeat  here  to  you,  and  all  who  may  road  what  I  have  formerly 
said,  that  the  Santees  should  have  this  land  given  to  them  by  a  law  that  could  not  be 
changed,  so  that  the  white  man  could  not  take  their  homes  from  them  without  their 
consent.  At  present  they  have  but  little  assurance  that  they  can  remain  here,  and  1 
know  it  has  been  a  drawback  to  them  in  the  way  of  self-support,  for  they  have  repeat- 
edly informed  me  that  they  do  not  wish  to  open  up  a  farm  for  a  white  man  to  take  from 
them  when  the  whites  may  feel  like  doing  so.  They  want  a  lasting  title  to  their  homes 
the  same  as  a  white  man,  and  I  think  it  wicked  in  the  first  degree  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  withhold  any  longer  such  a  sacred  right,  that  of  liberty  and  a  free  home,  from  these 
people,  who  eventually  will  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  our  nation,  exercising  the  rights 
of  citizenship  as  we  do.  And  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Santees  to-day  are  in  ad- 
vance of  many  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  citizens,  and  would  make  better  neigh- 
bors and  more  loyal  citizens.  In  the  name  of  the  power  that  rules  cannot  we  bring 
force  to  bear  that  will  make  ri^ht  prevail  and  produce  such  a  law  as  will  allow  the 
Santee  Indians,  and  those  similarly  situate,  to  select  their  land  and  hold  it  as  their 
permanent  homes. 

,  The  Santees  and  Flandreaus  are  a  part  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  who  at  one  time 
were  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  Indians  on  this  continent,  and  were 
said  to  be  supenor  to  any  wild  men  seen.  They  were  our  friends,  and  it  was  their 
boaat  for  many  years  that  their  hands  had  not  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  white 
man.  They  had  possession  of  and  claimed  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  treaties  made  from  time 
to  time  their  land  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  at  this  time  many  of  them  do  not  have 
a  foot  of  land  left  which  they  can  hold  sacred  and  inviolably ;  and  we  say  it  is  not  just. 
See  the  reports  of  committee  after  committee  who  have  been  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  trouble  and  wars,  and  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  white 
man  has  not  been  jnst  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  as  a  man,  thus  cremating  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  Indian  is  a  man  and  must  be  recognized  as  such.  He  is  susceptible  to 
feelings  of  kindness,  has  a  heart  that  can  be  reached  with  act«  of  love,  and  if  we  deal 
justly,  loving  mercy,  the  Indian  question  can  be  solved  and  he  become  a  good  citizen. 
I  believe  in  having  laws  to  protect  them  in  the  right  and  to  punish  them  in  the  wrong. 

The  Santee  and  Flandreau  Indians  all  wear  citizen  dress,  hunt  but  little,  have  aban- 
doned the  Indian  dance  and  paint,  attend  church,  and  hold  the  Christian  religion  in 
high  esteem.  The  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches  have  made  great  effort  to 
christianize  these  people,  and  I  think  have  met  with  good  success,  and  in  their  effort« 
to  send  out  native  missionaries  deserve  much  credit. 
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At  Santee  there  are  three  reffular  boarding  schools,  one  sapported  by  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  They  have  a 
oollection  of  large,  commodious  buildings  for  their  purpose.  One  supportea  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  under  the  sunervision  ot  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Fowler,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Amelia  Ives.  One  industrial  manual  labor  school,  supported  by  the 
fovemment.  under  the  care  of  the  agent,  in  charge  of  Joseph  H.  Steer  and  wife, 
'hese  schools  are  all  doing  good  work.  Children  are  brought  here  from  other  agencies 
to  be  educated.  The  missions  educate  teachers  and  preachers,  send  them  among  other 
tribes,  and  they  are  doiu|(  good.  Amelia  Ives,  of  the  Episcopal,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs, 
of  the  Congregational  Missions,  have  been  engaged  in  the  mission  work  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  1  think  that  they  with  the  other  members  of  th«ir  mission  are  faithful 
laborers,  deservi  ng  the  prayers  and  support  of  their  missions.  There  are  three  religious 
societies  engaged  at  Santee  in  the  work  of  civilization,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  each  other,  endeavoring  to  promote  the  principles  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, love,  and  mercy  among  the  Indians,  and  practicing  the  Christian  leaven  among 
themselves. 

The  govt  mment  buildings  at  Santee  Agency  comprise  2  industrial  school  buildings, 
6  dwelUng-hoiises  (log  and  frame),  3  work-shops,  1  council-house  or  office,  2  ware- 
houses, 1  machine-house,  1  saw-mill,  smoke-house,  ice-house,  jail,  physician^s  office, 
harness-shop,  trader's  house  and  store,  2  granaries,  2  brick  (double)  dwellings,  1  grist- 
mill, and  dwelling  house  10  miles  from  agency. 

The  San  tees  have  been  receiving  weekly  rations  for  a  number  of  years  which  are 
gradually  being  withdrawn  fr^im  them.  At  the  present  time  the  tribe  at  large  receive 
two -third  ration  of  beef;  the  old,  blind,  and  helpless,  of  whom  there  are  about  100,  re- 
ceive the  rations  allowed  to  Indians.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  arrangement  by  which 
we  can  take  special  care  of  the  aged  and  mtirm,  in  having  a  building  erected  to  bo 
used  as  hospital  and  almshouse,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  issue  of  rations,  and 
secure  better  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Our  annuity  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  department,  and  are  generally  received 
during  July  and  August.  They  are  inspected  and  generally  prove  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  year's  supply  oi  beef  cattle,  about  500  bead,  are  received  at  one  delivery.  Indian 
herders  are  employed.    I  find  them  to  be  very  efficient  and  good  care  takers. 

The  winter  of  1880-'8l  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  quantity 
of  snow,  severe  cold,  and  long  duration.  The  snow  drifted,  and  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  was  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep;  in  many  places  covered  the  dwellings  and 
stables  of  the  Indians  and  settlers,  causing  great  sufiering  among  the  people  and  cattle. 
The  ice  in  the  Missouri  River  froze  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  The 
snow  and  ice  commenced  to  melt  the  latter  part  of  March,  which  caused  the  river  to 
rise  from  15  to  20  feet,  ice  piling  up  from  two  to  ten  feet  aloug  the  bottom  land 
destroying  many  cattle,  and  doing  great  damage  to  all  kinds  of  property  along  the 
river. 

The  wheat  crop  this  season  has  been  almost  an  entire  failure.  Com,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  have  generally  been  good.  Had  sown  and  planted  this  year  1,127 
acres  to  wheat,  8^)3  acres  corn,  30  acres  oats,  and  503  acres  to  potatoes,  &c.  Total 
under  cultivation,  2,543  acres. 

The  carpenter  ana  blacksmith  shops  are  worked  entirely  by  Indian  labor,  also  care 
of  stock  and  farm  work;  have  an  Indian  clerk  and  find  him  efficient,  and  a  good 
man.  I  have  Indians  employed  in  mill  and  harness  shops,  and  as  a  rule  find  them  to 
be  good  apprentices.  Expect  to  make  the  harness  necessary  for  use  at  Santee,  and  in 
a  short  time  manufacture  for  other  agencies.  I  also  have  them  employed  in  the  man- 
ufftcture  of  brick;  expect  to  make  125,000  this  season,  entirely  with  Indian  labor, 
except  the  burning.  I  have  no  trouble  to  get  Indians  as  apprentices  and  for  all  kinds 
of  laborers.  The  hay  for  feeding  beef  cattle,  about  500  tons,  has  been  put  up  by  In- 
dians. They  have  entire  charge  of  the  thrashing,  reaping,  and  mowing  machines. 
We  do  not  inquire  if  the  Indians  will  work,  for  we  know  tnat  by  far  the  majority  of 
them  will  work,  and  when  we  have  it  to  be  done,  we  ask,  and  the  necessary  labor  is 
performed.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  we  can  see  the  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  young  men  who  have  been  taught  from  youth,  understand  how  to  handle 
the  hoe,  shovel,  plow,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  mowing  machines,  and  work  with  ease, 
while  the  older  ones  take  hold  awkwardly,  and  labor  with  difficulty.  Here  is  where 
we  must  commence  civilization,  among  the  young,  and  train  the  mind  to  put  into 
operation  those  faculties  which  will  enable  them  to  perform  the  works  of  husbandry 
with  ease  and  satisfaction.  The  war-path  will  thus  be  abandoned,  and  the  white  and 
red  man  be  at  peace. 

Inasmuch  as  I  feel  that  our  most  successful  Indian  work  lies  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  I  would  cad  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  government  industrial  school 
at  this  agency  could  accommodate  about  15  scholars  from  other  agencies,  10  females 
and  5  males. 

The  Flandreaa  Indians  were  formerly  Santees,  who  left  Santee  on  account  of  their 
land  titles,  and  took  np  homesteads  along  the  Sioux  River,  near  Flandreau,  Moody 
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County,  Dakota,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  which  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  homestead  act  of  May  20,  1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  to  In- 
dians (with  restrictions),  provided  they  abandon  their  tribal  relation  and  leave  the 
home  they  have  on  the  reservation  among  their  people.  These  people  were  loth  to 
give  up  their  homes  at  Santee,  but  were  determined  to  have  a  home  they  could  call 
tnelr  own,  and  by  the  aid  of  friends  succeeded  in  making  grood  selections.  They  have 
procured  eighty -five  homesteads  of  from  40  to  160  acres  each ;  have  700  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, and  600  acres  broken  this  year. 

They  nave  chosen  a  beautiful  country.  When  they  first  located  they  had  but  few, 
white  neighbors:  the  land  generally  belonged  to  the  government.  At  present  they 
have  plenty  of  wnite  settlers  among  them,  aud  the  land  has  all  been  taken  up.  The 
town  of  Flandreau  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  thriving  village,  with  a  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  passing  through  it,  giving  life  and 
thrift  to  the  country. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  measure  the  progress  in  civilization  during  the  space  of 
one  year,  but  by  looking  back  and  comparing  the  last  four  years  with  the  present, 
we  are  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  Flandreau  Indians  are  advancing.  They  have 
two  churches,  in  which  relieious  instruction  is  imparted  by  two  native  ministers. 
Their  land  has  become  valuable,  and  there  is  quite  apressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  which  is  calculated  to  induce  them  to  sell  out.  The  Indian  makes  but  little  cal- 
culation for  the  future,  and  when  he  has  the  comforts  of  life  he  is  willing  to  divide 
with  his  friends.  From  this  cause  we  find  the  Indian  is  not  one  to  accumulate  much 
property  around  him,  and  in  having  a  sum  of  money  or  a  good  pair  of  horses  offered 
him  for  his  land,  it  is  quite  a  trial  tor  him  not  to  accept.  For  this  cause  we  feel  that 
some  restriction  should  be  put  upon  Indian  titles.  But  in  this  they  are  not  unlike  the 
majority  of  white  settlers,  who  take  the  advance,  soon  become  dissatisfied  when  civil- 
ization gathers  around  them,  sell  out  and  go  farther  west,  seeking  a  new  home. 

The  government  has  been  extending  care  to  the  Flandreau  people  in  the  wav  of 
farming  implements,  stock,  and  some  assistance  in  seed  and  houses.  They  pay  their 
taxes  promptly,  their  word  can  be  relied  upon,  and  they  make  good  neighbors.  They 
number  306  souls;  during  this  year  30  have  been  bom  and  14  have  di<3.  Flandreau 
is  140  miles  north  of  Santee.  I  zet  there  about  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall.  They 
meet  me  when  I  go  there,  and  inform  me  what  they  would  like  me  to  do  for  them. 

Their  homesters  extend  along  the  Sioux  River  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  20  miles, 
Flandreau  being  about  the  center  of  settlement.  The  government  school  house  is 
located  here.  John  Eastman  is  employed  by  government  as  teacher.  He  understands 
the  English  language,  and  is  a  good  teacher.  Some  of  the  children  who  live  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  attend  this  school  go  to  the  district  schools  near  them,  with  their 
white  neighbors. 

The  Poncas  are  a  faction  of  the  Ponca  tribe  who  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
a  few  years  ago,  became  dissatisfied  with  their  southern  homes,  and  came  back  to  their 
old  reservation  on  the  Niobrara  River,  a  part  of  them  locating  on  said  stream  about 
two  miles  from  Missouri  River.  Thev  are  designated  as  the  Poncas  of  Dakota.  In  dress 
and  general  appearance  they  are  behind  the  Bantee  and  Flandreau  people.  Many  of 
them  wear  blankets,  have  long  hair,  and  dress  in  their  native  costumes.  They  have 
some  good  men  among  them  who  are  making  a  start,  and  I  think  will  advance  rapidly 
in  civilization.  They  are  generally  industrious,  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  sustain 
themselves  since  they  came  here,  and  had  it  not  been  for  kind  friends  some  of  them 
would  have  perished  during  the  past  winter.  They  have  had  no  regular  agent.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  I  purchased  some  seed  for  them,  have  quite  recently  paid  them  $10,000 
annuity  money,  and  have  instructions  at  present  to  expend  $:),000  for  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farming  implements,  stock,  &c.  The  land  upon  which  the  Poncas  at  pres- 
ent are  located  belongs  to  the  Sioux  by  error  in  treaty.  The  present  prospects  are 
that  said  error  will  be  corrected  and  the  Ponca  land  will  be  given  back  to  them,  or  a 
sufficiency  at  least,  for  their  use.  Houses  will  be  built,  schools  will  be  established, 
and  they  ]>ermanently  started  towards  civilization  again.  They  have  planted  this 
year  200  acres  in  com  and  25  acres  in  potatoes.  Have  80  horses,  6  yoke  of  oxen^  58 
swine,  and  5  cotrs,  and  have  put  up  a  large  quantity  of  hay.  They  numbered  at  time 
of  enrollment  for  annuity  payment  175  persons,  but  t-ince  making  payment  some  have 
left,  and  I  don^t  believe  the  actual  number  of  settlers  will  exceed  160  souls. 

In  closing  up  my  report  for  the  year,  I  can  say  upon  the  whole  we  have  had  a  sat- 
isfactory year's  work.  We  can  see  that  advancement  has  been  made.  The  Indians 
are  learning  to  rely  more  upon  themselves  for  help,  and  are  more  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  white  employes  are  being  reduced,  and  the  Indians  are  taking 
their  places.  I  believe  the  American  peoj^le,  by  a  large  majority,  wish  the  Indian 
God-speed  in  civilization,  and  that  the  President,  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  and  Com- 
missioner are  doing  what  thev  can  to  promote  the  cause.  What  I  feel  we  greatly  need 
at  the  present  time  is  proper  legislation  and  a  hearty  co  operation  between  theparties 
named  and  our  wise  law-makers.  I  hoi>e  the  latter  will  take  into  consideration  the 
large  amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated  each  year  for  civilization,  and  in  doing 
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thlB  will  make  laws  which  will  enable  us  to  bring  the  Indian  to  his  proper  standard, 
there  to  hold  and  resneet  him  i^mong.the  people  of  our  land  of  libeiiiy  and  freedom. 
I  am  thy  friend,  r 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

'    f  Septetnber  1,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  this  as  my  second  annual  report,  having  been  appointed 
to  this  agency  in  July,  1880  : 

The  agency  is  a  consolidated  one,  composed  of  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Wiuneba- 
goes,  numbering  1,422,  and  the  Omahas, numbering  1,121,  aggregating  2,543  souls.  The 
agency  contains  310,000  acres  of  land,  divided  between  the  two  tribes  as  follows :  The 
Winnebagoes  have  130,000  acres  and  the  Omahas  180,000.  Both  reservations  are 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  distant  frt)m  Sioux  City«  Iowa,  to 
the  agency  of  the  Winnebagoes,  22  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  to  the  Omdha 
Agency  in  the  same  direction,  32  miles,  both  tracts  of  land  joining  each  other.  This 
large  body  of  land  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  than  for  farming  purposes^ 
it  beingmuch  broken  and  mountainous,  especially  that  part  of  it  lying  on  the  Missouri 
River.  The  western  part  of  both  reservations,  and  through  which  the  **  Logan  "  runs, 
is  more  level  and  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes,  and  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  any  land  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  A  lai^e  number  of  the  Omaha  tribe  are 
thinking  very  strongly  of  disposing  of  50,000  acres  of  this  western  portion  of  their  res- 
ervation, though  while  in  Washington  and  when  asked  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  whether  they  would  sell  20,000  acres  of  their  reservation  to  the  Poncas, 
they  replied  that  they  would  not,  but  might  be  induced  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  white 
settlers. 

On  both  reservations  the  wheat  crop  has  been  a  failure  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
I  apprehend  may  continue  to  be  for  years  to  come.  It  is 'the  opinion  of  farmers  gen- 
erally that  Inrheat  cannot  be  successfully  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  design  in 
the  future  to  cultivate  corn,  oats,  and  other  grain.  The  last  year  the  yield  of  com 
was  passably  good,  and  though  requiring  perhaps  more  labor,  i6  a  more  certain  crop 
to  produce^  and  one  that  the' Indians  better  understand. 

Stock  raising  above  all  others  is  the  best  and  surest  paying  business  that  can  be  gone 
into  by  the  Inoians,  and  one  that  they  least  understand.  The  reservation  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  all  descriptions.  In  traveling  over  the  reservation 
the  other  day,  especially  that  part  lying  on  the  *' Logan,"  I  could  not  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  untold  wealtn  that  lay  before  me ;  pasturage  sufficient  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  head  of  stock ;  a  fine  stream  of  water  running  at  my  feet  and  hardly 
a  tree  in  sight ;  grass  from  2  to  4  feet  in  hight ;  and  all  this  treasure  in  a  month  or  two, 
instead  of  oeing  gathered  into  barns,  to  be  consumed  by  the  annual  prairie  fire ;  there 
is  no  end  to  grass  anywhere  except  on  the  border  of  the  Mijssouri.  The  reservation  is 
one  grand  prairie—one  great  stock-raising  country,  where  if  a  white  man  had  a  title 
to  300  acres  of  land,  could  Hot  help  becoming  wealthy  in  a  very  few  years.  The  Win- 
nebagoes have  been  on  this  reservation  since  the  spring  of  1864,  and  though  aided  by 
the  government  and  in  possession  of  all  the  means  necessary  for  farming  purposes,  the 
land  they  cultivate  falls  short,  certainly  does  not  exceed  2,500  acres,  leaving  unoc- 
cupied, imimproved,  liberally  speaking,  125,000  acres;  the  same  ratio  may  be  applied 
to  the  Omahas. 

We  have  upon  both  reservations  three  iudustriaf  boarding  schools,  two  among  tlie 
Omahas  and  one  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation.  One  of  the  schools  in  the  Omaha 
tribe  was  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  and  is  located  on  the  bntik 
of  the  Missouri  River,  4-^  milrs  east  of  the  agency  buildings.  With  this  school  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  contract  whereby  they  receive  $120  per  annum  for  each  child  attending 
the  same,  the  board  agreeing  to  board,  clothe,  educate,  and  care  for  the  scholars.  Mr. 
•Partch,  a  very  able  and  efficient  teacher,  <has  charge  of  the  school.  The  building  will 
accommodate  comfortably  fifty  children,  and  the  contract  limits  the  attendance  to  that 
number.  The  other  school,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  agency,  is  located  at 
the  Omaha  Agency  proper,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hnndred- scholars. 
This  school  is  in  charge  of  Judge  Cole,  of  Dakota  City,  in  this  State,  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  had  charge  of  several  institutions  of  learning  here- 
tofore. 

At  the  Winnebago  Agency,  though  a  larger  tribe,  there  is  but  one  industrial-school 
building,  but  its  capacity  is  greater  thah  both  the  others  at  the  Omaha  Agency.  The 
bnildiog  is  of  brick,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  children  on  the  reserva- 
Usm,  and  all  the  children  ought  to  be  in  attendance.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  stands  at 
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the  head  of  this  school,  with  his  excellent  wife  as  matron.  In  all  the  schools  we  have 
Sabhath-Hchool  organizatious,  and  a.u  attendance  of  all  the  children  who  attend  the 
day-schools,  with  quite  a  number  of  their  parents. 

I  find  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  overcome  lies  with  the  parents.  Thef  do  not 
comprehend  or  understand  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  an  education,  and  con- 
sider when  a  child  goes  to  school  that  they  confer  a  favor  on  the  white  man  instead  of 
themselves.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  compulsory  education  be  adopted,  and  that 
all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years  be  compelled  to  attend  school, 
especially  the  government  schools.  At  the  Omaha  industrial  school  a  barn  and  play- 
house is  much  needed.  The  building  occupied  as  a  school  boarding-house  stands  alone, 
without  a  feuce  to  protect  it  or  a  sii^gle  out  house.  We  need  a  oarn  and  play-house, 
but  on  this  subject  I  will  addcess  the  honorable  Commissioner  hereafter. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  requiring  the  Indians  to  work.  He  should  pay  in  work 
for  what  he  get*,  and  not  get  what  he  asks  for  until  he  renders  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  same  in  labor.  The  suggestions  made  in  a  former  letter  pn  this  subject  may  not 
be  practicable,  but  may  contain  some  hints  that  may  be  suggestive  of  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  now  existing. 

There  is  amou^  the  Winnebagoes  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  manifested  in  relation  to 
the  '*  Cameron  bill"  i^assed  last  winter  ahd  known  as  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Winnebago  Indians  m  Wisconsin."  It  is,  however,  not  in  my  province  to  further 
allude  to  the  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  Indians,  I  would  state  that 
they  are,  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned,  strictly  temperate.  I  have  not  se^n  a 
drunken  Indian  on  the  reservation  since  I  took  charge  of  its  interests,  and  but  few 
cases  have  .been  brought  before  me,  and  those  only  of  a  doubtful  character.  They 
■are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  agency.  A  man's 
life  18  safer  on  the  reservation  than  any  other  place  in  the  State  of  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants.  They  have  some  idea  o{  Christianity  and  the  claims  of  the  Bible  among 
the  Omahas,  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  ^fissions 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  have  about  fifty  members, 'who  I  understand  are 
consistent  Christian  men  and  women. 

A  large  number  of  both  tribes  understand  English  but  hav«  an  aversion  to  talking 
it.  Many  of  them  read  and  write  fluently,  and  this  state  of  aflalrs  exists  to  that 
extent  that  interpreters  are  not  needed  to  be  continued  under -a  stated  annilal  salary. 
As  a  whole  and  in  conclnsion,  I  think  we  are  moving  forward,  but  rather  slowly. 
Some  evils  exist  that  can  be  remedied;  but  where  on  mis  broad  earth  can  we  go  to 
find  perfection  in  all  business  relations  of  life  T 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ARTHUR  EDWARDS, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 


Nbvapa,  Aosnct,  Nevada, 

August  31,  1881. 

Sir  :  The  Nevada  Agency  has  under  its  supervision  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Pi- 
Utes  and  the  Pah-Utes,  very  similar  in  name,  ontveiy  distinct  in  nationality.  These 
Indians  have  for  some  years  been  peaceable,  and  many  of  them  laboring  in  civilised 
pnrsnits,  chiefly  in  farming  or  freighting,  or  as  "  vaqueros,"  herding.  On  the  reser- 
vations a  number  of  families  have  settled  down  on  farms  or  ranches  of  their  own,  and 
are  cultivating  them  as  best  they  can  with  the  few  implements  and  conveniences  at 
their  command.  Their  great  want  has  been  water  to  irrigate  growing  crops,  for  the 
need  of  which  the  harvests  have  been  small  and  uncertain. 

The  past  spring  and  early  summer  the  Indian  Department,  appreciating  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  needs  of  the  reservation  under  the  explanations  and  o.bservations 
•of  the  late  Agent  Spencer,  appropriated  a  sum  for  making  a  dam,  a  ditch,  and  a  bridge, 
thus  giving  to  these  Indians  the  nrst  opportunity  they  have  ever  had  of  becoming  sfelf- 
Bupporting.  They  have  worked  well  and  have  begun  the  irrigating  works  in  such 
shape  as  that  they  can  be  made  permanent  at  the  cost  of  another  appropriation  of 
about  the  same  amount  as  was  devoted  to  this  special  object  last  year.  These  works, 
being  only  partly  completed  this  year,  could  only  help  the  crops  in  part ;  that  is,  in 
such  places  as  the  water  was  conducted  to.  The  rest  of  the  crops  were  dependent  on 
the  seepage ;  that  answered  very  well  in  some  localities,  and  in  others  failed  to  make 
a  crop,  so  that  part  of  the  Indians  were  discouraged,  and  a  part  encouraged  to  go 
•  on  and  trjr  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  as  white  people  do. 

It  is  evident  that  the  minds  of  these  Indians  are  all  inclined  to  this  way  of  living 
in  preference  to  their  old  ways.  They  have  very  nianv  things  to  contend  with  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to  begin  on.    To  some  of  the  Indians  at  Pyra- 
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mid  Lake- there  has  been  issued  wagons,  harness,  agriouTtnral  impIeiAeuts,  &c.,  and 
as  a  result  of  gi^-ing  them  a  little  start  of  this  kind,  their  harvest  for  this  year  has 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  barley,  which  is  their 
chief  crop  of  grain,  and  some  ten  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  wheat,  with  vegetables, 
such  as  onions,  tomatoes,  beets,  cabbage,  lettnce,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  melons,  rad- 
ishes, sweet  corn  in  the  usual  variety,  that  are  common  to  white  farmers;  also  a  large 
•crop  of  hay,  estimated  at  over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  shows  what  they 
will  do  if  a  chance  is  given  to  them. 

Another  thing  that  they  have  to  contend  with  is  their  early  education,  or  lack  of 
education ;  that  is,  they  have  been  educated  to  regard  eatables  as  common  property. 
Their  game,  being  wild,  was  of  course  the  property  of  the  one  who  first  secured  it.  80  . 
also  of  fish ;  so  also  of  the  wild  pine  nuts  and  seeds  they  gather  in  the  fall ;  so  also  the 
wild  sweet  potatoes  that  grow  in  the  mountains.  They  have  so  far  a  great  difficulty  in 
remembering  or  ascertaining  that  tame  or  Irish  potatoes  planted  by  some  person  and 
cultivated  by  said  person  are  tho>  ]>roperty  of  said  person,  and  instead  they  appear  to 
think  that  whatever  grows  in  the  ground  is  common,  whether  in  the  mountains  orin  a 
fenced  field.  At  least  they  practice  on  that  belief,  and  so  without  scruple  dig  up  po- 
tatoes and  eat  tbem  wherever  found.  Of  course  this  is  bad  for  the  cultivator,  and  can 
only  be  eradicated  by  making  examples  of  arresting  some  of  them — blocking  them  up  for 
a  day,  or  two  so  that  they  will  realize  that  taking  eatables  not  their  own  is  stealing. 

This  of  course  cannot  be  done  without  either  police  force  or  guard-house,  of  winch 
there  is  at  this  agency  neither  police  nor  guard-house.  The  requisite  authority  has 
now  been  requested,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thete  will  be  an  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Cases  of  drunkenness  also  occur  occasionally,  and  there  is  at  present  no  way 
of  dealing  with  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  appears  that  this  taking  of  eata-' 
blee  arises  from  ignorance  rather  than  from  positive  vice,  for  in  regard  to  those  articled 
which  they  regard  as  property,  as  ponies,  for  example,  they  do  not  steal  from  each  other 
in  any  greater  ratio  than  their  white  neighbors,  nor  in  fact  is  there  as  large  percentage 
of  the  Indians  that  will  steal  from  Indians  of  their  own  tribe  as  there  is  of  white 
people  that  will  steal  from  white  people.  In  those  things  that  are  in  a  certain  sense 
new  to  them,  as  farming  the  crops,  that  they  have  begun  to  be  accusioQied  to,  and  such 
as  they  cannot  eat — rhese  are  hay  and  barley — these  they  do  not  steal  from  one  an- 
other, while  wheat  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  int4^rmediat<e,  and  they  will  take  a  little  at . 
times,  and  potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  corn,  melons,  &c.,  they  will  help  themselves  to 
from  any  one's  field  when  they  can. 

They  still  adhere  to  their  wild  .habits,  and  live  in  camps  made  of  limbs  of  trees  or 
else  willows  placed  in  the^form  of  a  somewhat  irregular  horse-shoe,  orin  Southeastern 
Nevada  in  huts  of  adobe.  When  any  of  the  party  in  the  camp  dies,  the  camp  is 
burned,  together  ^ith  the  clothing  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  they  move 
away,  if  it  is  only  a  short  distance.  Now  this  practice  of  theirs  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  them  to  live  in  houses.  *  All  these  peculiarities  have  to  be  overcome  by  fii:m  but 
regular  and  consf^nt  insistence  on  their  observing  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 

In  attaining  this  end,  greater  progress  can  now  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
and  example  of  some  few  of  the  bright  and  intelligent  ones  who  seem  to  comprehend 
the  adviuitages  to  themselves  by  this  new  course  of  life,  and  have  tbllowed  pursuits 
more  and  more  approaching  to  ciyilization,  until  now  they  are  in  all  respects,  save  aijd 
except  living  in  camps  instead  of  houses,  very  much  like  white  farmers;  the  other 
Indians  desire  to  live  with  the  same  advantages  as  this,  but  find  it  hard  to  break  ofi* 
their  idle,  gambling  habits,  and  so  require  to  be  continually  looked  after. 

There  is  not  so  much  of  this  desire  for  farms  manifested  among  the  Indians  at  Moapa 
River  Reserve,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  has  given  them  a  reservatid  so 
situated  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  cattle  of  other  herders  off  the  land  reserved  for 
the  Indians.  If  the  department  would  present  the  case  to  the  President  and  have  the 
land  set  aside  as  bounded  in  the  description  given  in  the  request  for  change  of  bound- 
ary by  the  late  Agent  Spencer,  one  year  ago,  there  would  then  be  an  opportunity  to 
exclude  trespassers,  and  the  Indians  would  have  some  sort  of  heart  to  work  at  making 
homes  for  themselves. 

At  Walker  River,  some  of  the  Indians  show  a  disposition  to  do  what  they  can,  and 
have  made  some  hay  and  raised  some  barley,  but  comparatively  small  amounts^  and 
they  desire  to  be  set  on  their  feet  in  the  way  of  starting  a  ranch;  that  is,  be  furnished 
tools,  and  enough  rations  to  start  them  while  doing  the  preliminary  work,  and  then 
they  hope  to  be  self -supporting  also.  This  preliminary  work  consists  in  grading  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  water,  and  making  4itches  to  nm  the  water  in. 

As  to  whether  the  Indians  will  work  if  tney  have  the  opportunity,  the  amount  of 
labor  for  the  last  quarter  and  thus  far  in  this  quarter  is  the  only  time  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of,  as  my  arrival  at  this  agency  dates  back  only  to  April  16,  I89I,  and 
in  that  time,  that  is,  in  four  months,  the  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  have  built 
three  miles  of  ditch,  assisted  to  build  thirteen  hundred  feet  of  flume,  cut  logs,  and 
hiuiled  and  put  up  two  abutments  and  a  pier  suitable  for  a  bridge  twenty  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  across  the  Truckee,  in  two  spans,  said  bridge 
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carrying  flume  six  feet  wide,  to  cany  water  14  inches  deep,  floor  or  roadway  and 
bottom  of  flume  sixteen  feet  above  ^rface  of  water  at  present  writing,  which  is  low- 
water;  have  blasted  and  hanled  rock  for  same  to  the  amount,  as  estimated,  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  sekinre  bridge  from  efiects  of  high  water,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousands  pounds  of  rock  and  willow  for  dam,  and  have  freighted  from  Wads- 
worth  to  headquarters  of  agency  at  Pyramid  Lake,  over  eighteen  miles  of  rough  aiid 
very  bad  road,  the  supplies  for  Indians  while  at  work,  and  school  furniture,  and  also  • 
freighted  lumber,  hardware,  &c.,  amounting  as  stated  in  detail  in  monthly  report  to 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to  freighting,  they 
did  their  harvesting  and  haying  to  the  amount,  as  mentioned  previously,  of  60,000 
pounds  barley,  12,0(K)  pounds  wheat,  and  400,000  pounds  hay.  Outside  of  the  reserva- 
tion a  number  of  these  Indians  are  working  for  the  whites,  and  eive  good  satisfac- 
tion, receiving  from  a  dollar  per  day  up  to  forty  dollars  per  month,  according  to  the 
various  duties  they  perform. 

The  most  important  means  of  livelihood  to  the  Indians  besides  working  for  white 
people  is  their  fisheries,  the  trout  from  P^yramid  Lake  and  Walker  Lake  bein^  ac- 
counted the  very  finest,  and  bringing  as  high  a  pric«  as  any  known  to  the  writer. 
The  Indians  catch  large  quantities  of  fish,  but  with  their  usual  improvidence  they 
spend  the  money  they  get  immediately,  and  eat  up  the  fish  they  dry  veiy  soon,  and 
are  often  very  hard  put  to  for  something  to  eat.  Then,  too,  the  lakes  are  visited  by 
white  persons,  trespassers,  which  it  is  diflicult  to  eradicate,  as  even  after  the  con- 
viction and  senteiiee  of  the  trespasser,  'a  year  ago,  suflicieut  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  President  to  induee  him  to  pardon  the  trespassers.  However,  the  moral 
efibct  of  the  trial  was  such  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  some  rights 
that  white  men  are  bound  to  respect.  And  now  if  the  department  would  order  a  sur- 
vey of  the  reservation  so  that  the  lines  could  be  positively  defined,  and  authorize  a 
sufficient  force  of  Indian  police,  trespassers  could  be  kept  oft'  or  made  to  suffer,  and 
the  Indians  get  the  benefit  which  is  their  due  from  the  fisheries  in  these  waters  which 
have  been  reserved  to  them. 

If  those  who  are  anxious  to  farm  are  given  fencing  and  tools,  and  the  irrigating 
works  begun  are  completed,  it  seems  evident  that  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  they 
seem  at  present  ready  to  make  will  relieve  the  government  of  expense  in  the  future  to 
a  large  extent,  if,  in  fact,  it  does  not  come  in  a  very  few  years  to  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. 

Some  of  the  Indianf^are  very  anxious  and  earnest  that  their  children  should  have  a 
^od  education,,  and  some  of  the  children  are  bright  and  eager  to  learn,  but  their  hab- 
its make  them  irregular  in  attendance,  and  many  of  them  learn  very  slowly  in  most 
branches  that  white  children  learn  ordinarily,  but  most  of  the  Indian  children  are  very 
quick  at  drawing  and  Uke  to  work  at  that.  *  Some  in  attendance  at  the  school  here  at 
Pyramid  Lake  have  learned  to  read  as  rapidly  as  white  childi'en,  but  none  of  them  so 
far  show  much  aptitude  in  mathematics  or  the  ■  higher  branches.  On  the  whole  it  is 
clear  that  parents  and  children  are  eifdeavoring  to  grow  more  lik6  the  whites,  and 
would  be  self-supporting  and  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  civilization  if  they  were 
allotted  land  in  severalty,  and  then  made  citizens  with  all  of  the  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  citizens  of  these  United  States'. 
Very,  respectfully , 

JOSEPH  M.  McMASTER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
.     The  CoMMissioNEii  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

Elko,  Net'.,  Septemher  2,  ISSl. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  offer  this  as  my  annual  report  for  188Q-1881,  being  my  third  since 
I  took  charge,  aud  also  the  third  year  of  the  agency. 

I  still  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  progress.  Five  hundred  acres  (400  of  Wheat  and 
barley,  and  100  of  potatoes  and  turnips)  are  ready  for  harvest.  No  frost  has  troubled 
us  and  the  crickets  which  troublexi  us  four  years  ago  have  not  been  seen  since.  We 
have  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  estimated  at  one  thousand  tons,  and  we  shall  ask  of  the 
government  this  year  nothing  for  cereals. 

Our  cattle,  with  exception  of  those  bought  irom  Carlin  farmers,  have  caused  us  a 

great  deal  of  trouble.  Those  bought  June,.  18»0,  were  contracted  to  be  brought  from 
olorado  aud  Wyoming,  and  they  require  the  attention  of  vaqueros  at  Roderos,  within 
a  circuit  of  100  inilefb,  to  reclaim  cattle,  brand  calves,  &c.  If  it  should  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  department  to  give  us  more  cattle,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  pur- 
chased in  Nevada,  and  as  near  the  reservation  as  possible.'  In  this  connection  I  would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  cattle,  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  head  more,  which  I 

/  •  ' 
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think  would  effeotaally  do  away  wtfch  our  beef  bill.  This  would  leave  nothing  but 
.groceries  and  clothing  to  be  furnished,  and  I  hope  m  the  next  years  of  the  agency,  the 
agent,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  able  to  diKpen^e  with  everythius:  but  clothing  and 

Caries.  The  tribe  deserves  the  character  I  have  given  them.  They  worked,  as  a 
y,  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  white  men.  through  this  year. 

For  the  fiirst  time  I  have  noticed  a  feeling  against  the  idlers  and  loungers  on  the 
Teservation.  A  disinclination  to  divide  with  those  who,  by  every  way  they  can,  decline 
to  work,  arouses  inquiries,  often  made,  when  the  government  will  give  them  land  in 
severalty.  So  far  I  have  tried  to  meet  this  by  regular  supplies  to  tnose  who  work  or 
help  with,  their  horses.  Applying  this  rule  brought  about  the  atten^pted  exodus  to 
Fort  Hair  Reservation,  which  I  stopped  bv  the  Indian  police,  as  I  have  before  written 
you.  The  report  given  them  by  visiting  Indians  that  there  they  could  obtain  all  they 
wanted  without  work  was  too  great  an  inducement  for  them  to  withstand.  , 

The  tribal  relations  are  weakening  much  in  tliis  tribe.  The  Indian  pplice  system 
has  done  a  great  deal  toward  breaking?  it  up.  This  body,  selected  from  the  best  of  the 
tribp,  independent  entirely  of  the  chiefs  (though  some  of  the  subchiefs  are  members 
thereof),  is  viewed  with  great  dislike  by  the  principal  chief  here.  Captain  Sam,  our 
nominal  chief  at  the  reserviation,  showed  himself  inimical  to  it,  so  far  as  to  give  his 
advice  to  th^  youn^  men  against  belonging  to  it;  conjoined  to  his  opposition  to  thA 
school,  and  my  belief  that  he  actually  encouraged  the  Fort  Hall  emigration,  I  was 
compelled  to  tell  the  tribe  that  I  did  not  consider  him  a. chief  at  all,  and  would  not 
treat  him  as  such  hereafter.  He  was  very  angry  at  the  time  and-  absented  himself 
firom  the  reservation;  visited  the  neighboring  agency,  the  Pi-Utes,  and  the  different 
camps  belonging  to  the  agency — t.  e.,  Austin,  Cherry  Creek,  &c. — and  asked  them  to 
act  with  him  in  a  petition  fof  m^^  removah  fbr  the  reason  that  I  had  established  police 
and  schools,  and  that  he;  as  a  big  chief,  was  in  consequence  losing  all  authority. 
Winnemucca,  Natchez,  David,  of  Pi-Utes,  and  the  subchiefs  insisted  that  he  must 
make  his  complaint  to  me  personally,  and  that  they  would  accompany  him  to  see  me, 
which  they  did,  nineteen  chiefs  and  subchiefs,  Pi-Utes  and  Shoshones,  appearing  at  a 
council,  Natchez  presiding  and  interpreting.  With  some  diflSculty  Sam,  or  Dark  Man, 
Shoshone  chief,. wa^  brought  to  the  council.  Natchez  explained  the  object  of  the 
conncil,  and  gave  the  outlines  of  Sam's  complaint,  which  was  in  substance  what  I 
have  related.  After  my  explanation  that  all  I  had  done  and  was  doing  was  per  direc- 
tion of  the  department  at  Washington,  and  the  good  effects  were  already  seen,  Natcliez 
called  upon  each  member  of  the  council  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  leading 
•off  himself  by  denouncing  Sam  as  having  told  them  squaw  talk,  and  that  the  agent 
had  done  right.  Old  Winnemucca  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  to  go  back  and  do  his 
duty  and  enforce  my  rnle^.  Sam  came  to  me  at  the  close  and  said  he  would  return  to 
the  reservation  and  do  as  I  wanted  him  to  do.  He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  and  is 
doing  all  he  can.  He  is  politic  and  wise  and  needs  watching.  The  Pi-Ute chiefs  were 
anxious  that  I  should  write  these  incidents  to  the  department. 

I  wish  that  we  could  give  Indians  their  lands  in  severalty.  Whenever  they  have 
tried  cultivation  by  themselves  amongst  the  whites  they  have  succeeded.  Their  labor 
is  sought  for  by  the  ranchers  and  by  many  of  the  miners  in  preference.  I  have  as- 
sisted four  settlements,  one  each  in  the  following  valleys:  Clover,  Lamoille,  and 
Cherry,  and  at  Mineral  Hill,  with  plows.  They  have  done  well  and  are  making  a 
homo.  They  average  in  each  place  about  fifty  souls.  Their  children  attend  the  dis- 
trict schools  with  the  whites,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  practice  of  giving  Indian 
names  to  their  children  was  well  shown  in  taking  the  census.  They  most  generally 
gwve  English  names,  and  to  the  question  for  the  Indian  name  the  response  most  inva- 
riably.was,  "He  no  more  Indian."  I  think  with  this  tribe  civilization  would  soon 
-come  if  this  policy  was  adopted,  and  quicker  than  any  other  way.  The  Indian  li(][uor 
law  keeps  them  sober  and  makes  their  labor  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  whites. 

Superstition  is  one  f^eat  obstacle  we  have  to  fight  against.  They  seem  to  fear  bad 
spirits  more  than  to  reverence  good  ones.  Enchantments  and  charms  they  always 
fear.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  ones  will  take  a  nofion  from  some  trivial  circum- 
stance that  they  are  under  a  charm,  and  until  they  are  relieved  of  that  fear  they  are 
not  good  for  anything.    Their  medicine-men  give  sanction  to  their  infatuations. 

They  carry  out  this  feeling  in  burying  of  the  dead,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and 
however  much  yon  may  congratulate  yourselves  that  you  have  got  their  concurrence  in 
abrogating  this  practice,  or  convince  thtm  the  placing  the  rifle  of  the  dead  in  his 
grave  and  the  killing  of  horses  to  accompany  the  spirit  to  far-off  land  was  futile,  yet 
when  death  occurs  they  will  most  always  follow  tneir  traditions,  and  horse  and  rifle 
go  the  usual  way.  In  one  instance  1  interfered  and  prevented  it,  but  it  ca.u8ed  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  and  gloomy  looks,  so  that  1  have  ceased  to  object,  leaving  it  for  time 
to  correct  this  as  other  traditional  errors. 

The  school  will  have  to  do  part  in  this  matter,  and  which  we  will  be  enabled  to  try, 
our  teachers  having  arrived  with  their  furniture.  They  have  commenced  under  good 
auspices,  and  I  hope  at  the  end  of  my  fourth  year's  report  to  be  able  to  report  satisfac- 
torily on  this  subjeet. 
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INDIAN  POLICE. 

I  have  to  report  favorably  on  this  part  of  Indian  management.  They  have  shown 
themselves  active  and  good  men.  I  nave  during  the  year  frequently  given  you  my 
appreciation  of  their  conduct  in  what  was  to  them  trying  times.  Some  object  to  the 
duties  on  account  .of  insufficient  pay,  as  they  not  only  perform  police  duty,  but  are 
among  the  best  workers  on  the  farm,  cutting  wood,  and  in  fact  all  labor,  being  se- 
lected for  their  good  character  and  fitness.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  enable  the  de- 
.  partment  to  pay  them  at  least  ^10  per  month. 

Duiing  my  three  years  in  office  I  have  been  visited  twice  by  military  companies, 
brought  there  by  rumors  a<l verse  to  good  order  of  this  tribe.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  trace  up  these  rumors,  and  find  thoy  wish  to  have  military  posts  established  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  1879  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  in  Cornucopia,  Silver  Creek, 
Columbia^  Mountain  City,  and  Island  Mountain,  called  by  an  itinerant  member  of 
the  bar  of  Elko  County,  he  preparing  resolutions  and  having  them  p:u}sed  at  meetings 
or  no  meetings.  Certainly  it  was  no  prominent  citizen  presided  at  those  meetings,  but 
all  contributed  ^o  pay  the  itinerant  for  his  dirty  work.  The  object  then  was  to  have 
a  military  jmst  established  near  Cornucopia.  At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  company, 
Captain  Carr,  from  Fort  Halleek,  reported  favorably  of  the  tribe,  and  showed  there 
was  no  necessity  of  the  post  called  for.  The  recent  scare  which  sent  Captain  Pamell  to 
reservation  was  in  the  interest  to  retain  Fort  McDermott  as  a  post,  which  rumor  said 
the  Unit.ed  States  was  about  to  abandon.  I  was  happy  to  show  in  Doth  instances  that 
the  Western  Shoshones  were  all  right,  though  short  rations  had  made  me  permit  many 
Indians  to^be  absent  from  reservation. 

My  office  is  now  established  at  the  reservation  by  direction  of  the  department.  As  it 
will  be  remembere<l  that  my  charge  of  thirty -eight  hundred  Indians  are  located  in 
five  counties  in  Nevada,  it  causes  me  many  a  long  journey.  A  slight  neighborhood 
quarrel  calls  for  the  agent's  presence  and  he  must  go,  sometimes  with  attendance  of 
police.  A  reception  of  stores,  supplies,  and  annuity  goods  by  railroad,  which  in  my 
experience  come  in  August,  September,  and  October,  requires  his  constant  attendance 
at  Elkp.  t 

The  office  of  agent  of  the  Western.  Shoshones  is  no  sinecure,  and  we  deliver  supplies 
to  none  off  the  reservation  but  the  indigent;  they,  having  the  offer  of  the  Reservation 
Home  where  they  would  be  cared  for,  and  havmg  declined,  I  have  not  thought  it 
proper  to  follow  them  to  their  various  homes,-  except  to  settle  their  troubles.  A  few 
weeks  will  close  an  anxious  year.  Discouraged  much  by  the  poor  harvest  of  last  year, 
and  in  consequence  the  latter  part  of  it  short  of  supplies,  I  dreaded  another  failure,  but 
that  is  now  over. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  at  the  reservation  has  been  uniformly  g»od.  Some  deatha 
have  occurrbd,  but  a  small  percentage  for  the  number  of  Indians. 

I  will  close  my  report  with  the  assurance  that  in  my  opinion  the  Western  Shoshone 
Indians  have  done  well. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  HOW,  Jgevt. 

The  CoM>ns8iONKB  of  Indian  Apfairs. 


JiCARiLLA.  Apache  Indian  Agency,    « 
Herra  Amarilla,  X,  Mex,,  August  20,  1861. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instmctions  from  Department  of  Interior,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  annual  report. 

I  assumed  my  duties  at  this  agency  December  1,  1880,  and  found  the  Indians  anx- 
iously waiting  for  their  blankets,  &c.,  which  for  some  reason  did  not  arrive  until  late 
in  February.  In  consequence  there  was  much  suffering.  The  winter  was  an  unusu- 
ally severe  one,  thermometer  ranging  to  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero,  itnd  in  order 
to  get  comfortable  places  for  tJiemselves  and  grass  for  their  horses,  of  which  they  have 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  they  were  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-five  miles  from  the  agency. 

The  tribe  numbers  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  which  average  they  have  maintained 
throughout  the  year. 

The  cases  of  sickness  reported  have  been  treated  with  such  simple  remedies  as  we 
conld  command;  comparatively  few  deaths  have  be6n  reported.  I  learned  thatsome- 
Jiiing  like  ** mountain  fever"  prevailed  to  quite  an  extent  during  the  spring-time,  but 
Deing  a  long  distance  from  the  agency,  and  as  no  aid  was  eought,  I  was  unable  to 
locate  the  snfiering  or  learn  the  extent.  I  apprehend,  however,  ih&t  when  the  next 
annual  count  is  ifiade  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  will  have  passed  away. 

Except  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  they  are  a  tractable  people,  and  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  conld  be  made  productive  of  usefulness.    Their  present 
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sitaation  is  a  most  demoralizing  one — iiileness  and  an  unrestricted  range  of  country 
that  allows  them  the  privilege  of  some  foupteen  localities  where  whisky  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  result  is  apparent.  In  the  "Plaza  "  where  their  rations  are  issued,  I  believe 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  derive  a  living  principally  from  traffic  with  the 
Indians.  During  the  winter-time,  on  account  of  living  at, such  a  distance  from  the 
agency,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  towil  one  night  eacli  week  to  get  their  rations, 
and  having'  no  place  to  lodge  except  in  the  houses  of  the  Mexicans,  the  difficulty  to 
prevent  their  coming  in  contact  with  adverse  influences  is  easy  to  conjecture.  I  fear 
they  are  well  "up"  with  Qome  of  the  customs  that  surround  them — horse  stbaling,  &c. 

The  better  men  of  the  tribe,  and  some  that  are  not  better  men,  expreas  a  desire  to  be 
placed  on  a  reservation  and  be  given  a  chance  to  farm  and  have  a  school  for  their 
children.  The  old  stubborn  superstition  in  regard  to.sending  their  children  to  an  east- 
em  school  to  be  educated  has  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Great  jealousy  and  dislike  prevail  between  the  two  bands,  i.  e.,  those*  who  have 
always  lived  in  this  vicinity  and  those  who  were  brought  here  from  Cimarron.    I  believe 
that  when  they  are  permanently  located  upon  a  reservation,  which  I  trust  they  soon 
will  be,  it  would  be  well  for  both  if  they  were  separated. 
Very  respectfully, 

>     W.  B.  JONES, 

Farmer  in  Charge, 

Dr.  B.  >I.  THOMA6, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Santa  F4,  N,  Mex, 


Mescaucko  Agency,  New  Mkxico, 

September  I,  1881. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  inBtmctions  contained  in  department  circular  dated  July 
1,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  ftrst  annual  report.    On  June  16th  I  arrived 
here,  but  did  not  complete  transfer  and  assume  charge  until  June  !33. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  agency  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  half  a  mile  wide,  between  two 
mountains,  and  conveniently  near  the  Rio  Tnlarosa,  a  rapid  stream  5  feet  wide  and 
6  inches  deep.  The  elevation  above  sea-level,  obtained  by  barometrical  observations 
at  the  agency,  is  nearly  5,980  feet  (Wheeler's  survey,  1878).  The  agency  buildings  are  a 
collection  of  miserable  slab  shanties,  and  must  soon  be  abandoned.  From  the  agency 
it  is  40  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  t.o  Fort  Stanton,  and  about  100  miles  to  Me- 
silla  and  Las  Cruces,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  southwesterly  direction ;  these  last-named 
places  are  stations  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad. 

:  THE  RESERVATION. 

Within  the  boundary  lines  of  this  reservation  is  included  what  is  called  the  "  garden 
spot"  of  New  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Blanca  range  of  mountains  extend  firom  the  north 
line  of  the  reservation  south  to  the  Rio  Tnlarosa,  and  the  Sacramento  Mountains 
€fxtend  south  from  the  Rio  Tnlarosa  to  and  beyond  the  southern  line  of  the  reservation. 
Fine  grass"  lands,  excellent  water,  forests  of  grand  timber,  small,  fertile,  well- watered 
valleys  and  lofty  mountain  peaks  constitute  the  general  physical  features  of  the  res- 
ervation, which  is  30  miles  east  and  West,  and  36  miles  north  and  south ;  the  southern 
boundary  line  is  the  thir ty- third  parallel,  and  it  lies  between  the  twenty-eighth  and 
twenty-ninth  degrees  of  .longitude  west  from  Washington.  The  entire  north  half  of 
the  reservation,  inclnding  Nogal  and  White  Mountain  Peaks,  is  alleged  to  be  rich  in 
gold  and  silver  mines^  while  on  the  west  line  of  the  reservation,  near  the  Mexican  vil- 
lage of  Tnlarosa,  good  copper  mines  are- said  to  exist.  All  over  this  section  described 
.  a^ve,  bear,  elk,  and  deer  abound.  In  considering  th^se  facts,  together -with  the  well- 
known  healthfnlnt»ss  of  the  country,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  Indians  love 
the  mountains  and  are  loth  to  surrender  to  the  whites  this  their  home  ? 

Thjs  reservation,  however,  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of  farms  and  mill  property 
lying  within  its  limits,  but  not  a  part  of  it.  The  lines  of  the  reservation  were  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  many  settlements,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  prior  rights  of  the 
pettier  could  not  be  merged  into  an  Indian  title  save  by  pnrchase,  and  this  has  not 
been  done,  except  in  a  few  instances.  This  state  of  affairs  works  considerable  incon- 
venience in  the  handling  and  management  of  the  Indians.  The  agent  can  have  no 
right  to  Interfere  with  the  question  of  who  may  be  permitted  to  live  on  these  farms ; 
any  person,  no  matter  how  objectionable  he  may  be,  can  reside  and  do  business  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Indian  camps,  and  the  agent  is  powerless  to  Interfere.  The 
property  of  private  citizens  has  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  principal  Indian 
farm.    Stock  is  owned  by  both  Indians  and  the  settlers,  and  questions  of  dam:).i;e 
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done  to  growing  crops  are  continually  being  raised,  and  saoli  questions  tend  to  embit- 
ter the  feeling  existing  between  the  Iddians  and  citizens.  An  early  solution  of  this 
problem  is  advisable. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  are  but  indiifereut  farmers.  There  is  under  fence  at 
and  near  the  agency  185  acres  of  land,  66  aqros  of  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  families  grow  small  patches  of  com  of  the  Mexican  vari- 
ety ;  it  matures  early,  and  the  Indians  display  a  ^reat  fondness  for  **  roasting  ears,"  so 
that  it  is  seldom  permitted  to  ripen.  These. Indians  are  skillful  basket-makers,  using 
willows  and  making  baskets  of  artistic  design  and  beautiful  color;  these  they  trade  to 
the  Mexicans  during  fruit  season,  for  peaches,  grapes,  &c.  The  women  are  expert 
with  the  needle  in  making  garmeuts  from  calico  and  muslin  furnished  them  as  annui- 
ties by  the  government.  Old  settlers  here  tell  me  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
noticeable  in  these  Indians  within  the  past  few  years.  Next  year  50  acres  will  be  added 
to  the  area  of  the  farmiaud. 

EDUCATION  AND   MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  school  has  been  maintained  about  fiv«  months  during  the  past  year;  it  has  met 
with  limited  success,  owing  to  inefficient  teachers,  though  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying 
that  it  can  be  made  a  success.  No  missionary  has  ever  visited  this  agency ;  the  Indians 
all  recognize  a  Supreme  Being,  and,  in  my  opinion,  great  good  could  be  accomplished 
by  persistent  missionary  labor ;  there  is  certainly  a  good  held  and  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  trial. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES.  ' 

Late  last  fall,  five  Indians  were  arrested  by  the  military  for  bupning  five  hay  wagons 
and  for  general  insubordination ;  one  of  the  number  was  afterwards  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  guard-house  at  Fort  Stanton ;  the  other  four  are  confined  at  Fort 
Union  as  prisoners.  On  June  18,  in  a  drunken  fight,  Jose  Manzita  and  his  three  sons 
killed  four  Indians  at  San  Juan  camp.  Under  the  tribal  law,  these  four  Indians  were 
banished  and  went  ofi^  into  the  mountains,  and  are  now  encamped  35  miles  south  from 
the  agency. 

During  the  Indian  troubles  of  the  past  two  months  in  Southern  New  Mexico,  the  In- 
dians under  my  charge  have  remained  quiet;  they  are  counted  each  week,  on  issue  day. 
I  have  invited  General  Edward  Hatch,  district  commander,  to  detail  an  officer  at  any 
and  all  times  to  count  these  Indians,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  they  are  not  on 
their  reservation.  Designing  persons  have  persistently  circnlatiBd  reports  that  the 
agency  Indians  were  engaged  with  the  *'  hostiles."*  Chief  Roman  Chiquita,  who  eVinoes 
a  frieudly  disposition  towards  the  waitesand  desires  to  adopt  their  <>ustom8  and  man- 
ner of  gaining  a  livelihood,  was  reported  in  the  **  New  Mexican"  newspaper  of  Santa 
•F^  in  August  as  being  out  -with  a  war  party  from  this  agency,  when  at  that  partienlar 
time  the  said  chief  was  acting  as  guide  for  Captain  Cusack,  Ninth  Cava^y,  in  the 
mountains  north  of  the  agency.  m 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

An  Indian  police  force  has  just  been  organized^  consisting  of  fifteen  members.  No 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  bringing  about  this  important  organization.  On 
August  22, 1  sent  the  chief  of  police  and  a  detail  of  six  policemen  as  escort  to  two  wagons 
to  Las  Cruces;  they  were  diligent  and  watchful  while  on  the  road,  and  were  treated 
kindly  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  They  will  make  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  maintaining 
order  and  preventing  depredations. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

In  July  I  decided  to  place  Indians  on  the  herd,  but  did  not  perfect  arrangements 
until  August  1.  This  arrangement  has  proved  a  success ;  three  young  men  have  assisted 
in  herding  agency  cattle  since  that  date,  and  their  services  are  valuable  ;•  they  are 
prompt  and  reliable  and  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  also  got  three  young 
men  employed  about  the  agency  in  the  capacity  of  laborers. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  the  Indians  in  council  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  haul  their  own  freight  from  the  railroad,  if  the  government  will  furnish  them  teams 
and  wagons  to  do  so.  Furnishing  them  employment  of  various  kinds,  and  humane  and 
careful  management,  will,  in  my  opinion,  soon  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  will  in  a  few  years  become  self-sustaining. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN. 

United  States  Indium  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Navajo  Indian  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  *iO,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1881,  I 
respectfully  submit  my  annual  report. 

I  came  to  this  agency  first  in  April,  1879,  and  reoiently  again  June  30,  1881,  having 
been  absent  from  here  since  October  7,  1880,  owing  to  nmitarv  interference  and  as- 
enmption  (under  pretext  that  my  Indians  were  dissatisfied  and  hostilely  inclined).  A 
military  officer  was  permitted  to  act  temporarily  in  my  place,  and  I  was  put  at  spe- 
cial service  during  the  tfiferim,  when  my  accounts  were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the 
charges  preferred  by  those  who  desired  to  control  my  agency  refuted,  and  my  salary 
and  expenses  continued  and  paid  to  me  up  to  the  time  (July  1, 1881)  when  I  relieved 
the  said  military  officer  here.  But  the  facts  are,  my  Indians  were  and  have  been 
quiet  and  peaceable  all  the  tlrnej  and  express  themselves  satisfied  with  me.  I  trust  the 
time  has  arrived,  now  that  railroads  and  civilieation  are  advanced  into  this  far  conn- 
try,  when  such  intrigues  and  practices  will  cease,  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  origi- 
nated and  are  continued  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  heretofore  been  profited  m 
the  management  of  agencies  thus  remote. 

THE  NAVAJ08  ARE  INCREASING. 

I  issued  annuity  goods  to  11,400  Indians  in  October,  1879,  being  their  last  issue 
under  their  ton  years*  treaty  stipulation,  and  in  my  estimate  then  of  those  who  were 
left  behind  to  care  for  their  flocks  and  such  ^avtgos  as  never  come  here,  who  reside 
westwardly  from  150  to  300  miles  from  thi  j  agency,  I  placed  the  total  as  approximat- 
ing 15,000  souls,  biit  now  believe  there  are  more  than  16,000  of  them. 

THEIR  FARMING 

this  season  has  resulted  disastronsly.  They  had  planted  more  than  last  year;  for  the 
previous  winter's  snow-fall  was  greater  than  usual  here,  which  encouraged  them;  but 
the  severe  drought  that  followed,  lasting  until  July  20, 1881,  ruined  much  of  their  pros- 
pects. Then  the  floods  of  rain  came,  washing  out  in  many  places  all  that  was  left. 
But  in  portions  of  the  '^Chnsca''  and  ^'Chinale''  valleys  they  have  raised  their  usual 
crops.  Now  that  supplies  are  out  here,  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  living  near  the 
agency  have  gone  to  these  valleys  to  eat  green  corn,  which  the  successful  ones  share 
with  the  others — a  practical  illustration  of  the  "golden  rule"  not  often  excelled  by 
their  white  guides. 

The  peach  crop  at  Cation  de  Chelle  (Dn  Sha)  is  this  year  reported  greater  than  usual. 
This  cation  is  locate4  ^^  ^^^  westerly  part  of  this  reservation,  and,  including  its 
branches  and  various  winding  courses,  is  estimated  at  about  75  miles  in  length,  in 
places  not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide  and  seldom  exceeding  80  rods  in  its.greatest- 
width,  with  walls  of  perpendicular  sandstone,  varying  from  500  to  2,000  feet  in  height 
on  both  sides,  with  occasional  springs  gushing  forth  along  the  base  of  these  inclosing 
walls,  affording  the  necessary  moisture  to  sustain  their  peach  trees  and  other  crops. 

The  peach  trees  are  supposed  to  have  been  original  I  v  planted  by  a  superior  race  or 
l)y  ancient  explorers,  possibly  by  the  cliff-dwellers,  whose  remnants  of  swallow-like 
dwellings  still  line  the  walls  of  this  romantic  cation:  but  the  memory  of  these  Indians 
does  not  reach  back  to  that  period.  They  value  highly  their  peach  orchards.  ^£ach 
family  in  the  fruit  season  visits  its  respective  orchard,  which  is  replanted  where  neces- 
sary by  the  aged  ones  who  are  about  to  depart,  the  younger  people  believing  that  such 
acts  forebode  early  death — a  common  excuse  for  tneir  improvidence,  and  often  illus- 
trated by  their  white  brethren. 

't  SHEEP,  GOATS,  AND  HORSES. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  Navi^os  consists  of  their  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  and  is  as 
well  a  source  of  subsistence  for  them.  They  sell  such  or  their  wool,  pelts,  &c.,  as  are 
not  used  by  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  scarfs,  sashes,  hosiery,  skirts, 
&c.  They  sell  a  large  number  of  blankets,  many  of  them  of  elegant  design  and  finish. 
Their  flocks  have  not  increased  any  since  1879,  owing  to  the  terrible  drought  of  that 
year  and  the  severe  winters  since. 

DRESS. 

Their  dress  is  semi-civilized,  and  in  my  opinion  is  fairly  adapted  to  their  present  ne- 
cessities, their  resources  and  climate  being  properly  considered. 

BUILDING  OF  THE   ATLANTIC  AND.  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

The  building  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  during  the  past  year  to  within 
about  ten  miles  of  the  southern  line,  of  the  Navajo  reservation  is  a  notable  ey^nt  in 
the  history  of  this  tribe,  and  extends  the  evils  as  well  as  blessings  of  the  white  man 
into  this  hitherto  remote  country.  I  trust,  however,  that  these  Indians,  under  a  reason- 
able guidance,  will  not  only  be  able  to  hold  their  own,  but  improve  under  this  ordeal 
test,  for  I  believe  many  of  them  are  fit  to  survive  while  undergoing  this  baptism  of  in- 
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creased  opportunity,  which  always  iDoludes  a  corresponding  exposure  to  evil.  Th& 
wisest  of  their  chiefs  feel  the  increased  danger,  from 

WHISKY  SELLING 

all  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  through  me,  would  send  their  cry  to  the  ear 
of  the  Great  Father  in  Bu]i)8tance  as  follows :  *'  We  do  not  make  whisky ;  it  is  the  Ameri- 
cans that  do  it ;  and  we  earnestly  plead  that  the  Great  Father  will  take  it  away  from  us 
and  hot  let  it  be  brought  near  us,  for  our  young  men  drink  it  like  water.  Those  who 
sell  it  tell  us  they  hold  a  license  from  Washington  permitting  its  sale,^'  <&c.,  and  they 
greatly  wonder  why  such  inconsistent  practices  are  permitted  from  theXlreat  Father  or 
°*  Washington,"  which  signifies  one  and  the  same  authority  to  them.  1  oan  only  re- 
ply that  I  will  tell  the  Great  Father  all  about  it,  and  do  all!  can  when  the  Congress 
of  chiefs  meet,  next  winter  to  have  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  country  extended,  so  far 
as  relates  to  excluding  whisky  therefrom;  but  advise  them  in  the  mean  time  to  in- 
flueuce  and  t^ach  their  young  men  to  not  touch  or  taste  whisky,  just  the  same  as  they 
teach  their  children  to  avoid  the  rattlesnake  which  the  Great  Spirit  permits  to  exist 
among  them;  and  then  the  "coyotes"  that  prey  upon  their  flocks — ^they  must  protect 
themselves  firom  them ;  how  else  shall  they  learn  to  be  strong  and  vigilant  except  they 
have  these  trials  to  contend  witht  And  while  they  consider  these  thoughts  and  renew 
their  courage  to  work  against  this  great  evil,  still  they  ask  us  to  remove  it  beyond 
their  reach. 

AGRICULTUBAX  IMPLEMENTS. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  .in  want  of  wagons,  harness,  plows,  harrows,  &c.,  and 
also  windows,  doors,  nails,  lumber,  d^c,  that  they  may  farm  more  like  white  men, 
and  build  themselves  houses.  I  am  assisting  them  all  I  oan  in  that  direction,  and  also 
putting  down  pumps  for  them,  but  the 

VERY  SMALL  APPROPRIATION 

granted  these  Indiana  by  the  last  Congress  for  their  support- is  an  effectual  barrier  to 
rartber  progress  at  present.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot  keep  silent,  when  comparing 
their  meager  allowance  with  their  Ute  and  Apache  neighbors  oh  the  north  and  south 
of  them,  viz.  the  Los  Pinos  and  Sotithern  tTres,  and  the  Mascalero  and  San  Carlos 
Apaches.  Tnese  four  agencies  of  restless,  undeserving  Indians  receive  from  twenty  to 
fifty -nifie  times  more  subsistence  from  government  than  my  Indians  do,  and  the  Nava- 
jos  exceed  in  population  by  several  thousands  the  combined  numbers  of  said  Utes  and 
Apaches  (the  four  agencies  referred  to),  each  occupying  the  same  character  of  country. 
The  effect  upon  thase  observing  and  deserving  Indians  is  (especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  scheming  and  bad  white  men)  to  teach  them  that  only  bad  Indians  are  paid 
the  bestj  therefore  it  pays  to  be  naughty,  create  disturbances,  obtain  a  new  treaty, 
and  more  stuff,  which  that  same  class  of  intriguing  white  men  stand  ready  to  divide 
with  them  under  an  improved  version  of  the  monkey  and  "cat's  paws"  fable  theory; 
for  while  they  often  succeed  in.using  the  Indians  as  the  "oat*s  paWs', "  taking  the  lar- 
ger e^are  themselves,  they  then  endeavor  to  make  them  also  believe  that  they  are  the 
vidians'  best  friends,  by  favoring  a  few  influential  and  ruling  chielis,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  rest, 

I  shall  hope  to  obtain  a  more  reasonable  appropriation  for  this  people  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  also  upon  the  openiujj  of  Congress,  next- December,  obtain  a  share  for 
them  of  the  $236,000  appropriated  this  fiscal  year  tor  the  Indians  of  Ariaona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  of  which  these  Indians  constitute  a  large  moiety,  and  are  deprive^l  of  any 
share  therein  because  the  paltry  sum  of  $25,000  was  allotted  to  them  separately.  Mr. 
Commissioner,  I  shall  expect  your  hearty  co-operation  with  me  in  this  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  these  Indians. 

THE   HOMESTEAD  RIGHTS 

of  Indians  under  acts  March  3, 1875,  and  May  14, 18S0,  will  enable  such  of  tln^so  Navajos 
as  have  for  many  gou^M'ati ana  live<l  oft*  their  present  reservatiou  and  have  l)*H'ti  lu  con- 
tinuous occupancy  of  tUe.ir  present  homes  to  retain  thoni,  and  they  arc  happv  in  this 
new  prospect,  which  T  have  only  recently  brought  to  their  notice;  and  this  view  of 
the  matter  will  not  injure  the  railroad  interests,  for  these  Indians  will  produce  about 
as  much  support  to  the  road  as  a  similar  number  of  white  men  would. 

THE  XAVAJO   SCHOOL. 

The  school  i^not  yet  in  as  thrivini^  a  condition  as  I  had  hopeil  would  have  been  the 
case  by  this  time,  but  the  strnj<gle  allinled  to  in  riie  commencement  nt'  this  rep;»rt  has 
greatly  retardi^d  progress  in  that  directron,  and  tiie  new  building,. which  I  reasonably 
expected  wojild  have  been  completed  and  in  occupancy  last  winter,  is  only  begun,  it* 
walls  being  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  foundations,  and  at  this  writing  I  am  not  ad- 
vised whether  my  estimates  sent  to  your  office  in  July  are  or  will  be  allowed  in  time 
to  complete  said  building  ready  forsohool  purposes  the  ensuing  winter.  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  toward  that  end  as  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  and  funds  are  reo*^ived. 
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However,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  mil  '!•".  I'  -:i?i^,  teacbers 
and  missionaries  under  Dr.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Honui  Missionary  Society,  who 
have  been  here  since  February,  1881,  have  done  what  they  could  under  all  the  trying 
circumstances  which  have  surrounded  them,  and  now  stand  at  their  post  of  duty  ready 
to  organise  a  well-regulated  boarding-school,  peimanently,  as  soon  as  the  building 
shall  be  ready  to  occupy.  To  make  it  successful  will  require  constant  and  unremitting 
effort  on  their  part,  with  all  the  aid  that  an  agent  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  their 
humani1!toian  labors  can  give  them. 

Navs^o  children  of  school  age  are  employed  as  shepherds,  and  there  is  a  natural 
prejudice  existing  among  these  Indians  to  ali  education  that  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able, which  I  regret  to  say  is  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  anti-progressive  white  men 
before  alluded  to,  and  will  to  some  extent  hinder  the  prosperity  of  our  school,  but  not 
make  its  final  success  an  impossibility,  for  the  Navtgos  are  more  intelligent,  naturally, 
than  the  average  Indiap. 

AGENCY  FARMINQ. 

When  I  came  here,  June  30  last,  I  found  that  the  agency  farming  for  this  season  was 
a  failure.  After  the  rains  came,  July  20. 1  had  several  acres  of  millet  bowu  for  fodder, 
which  now  promises  a  fair  yield.  I  estimate  eight  to  ten  tons  as  the  outcome  if  the 
Iroets  hold  off  until  October,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  floods  have 
washed  down  the  adobe  fences  and  mud  huts  in  which  the  employes  of  this  agency 
try  to  live.  For  a  month  past  my  employes  hAve  done  little  else  than  endeavor  to 
keep  themselves  and  the  property  out  of  the  water. 

AGENCY  BU1IJ>INGS. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  present  buildings  occupied  by  the  agent  and  employes 
at  this  agency  is  neither  reasonable  nor  economical.  The  War  X>epartment  of  ov£t 
government  does  not  require  its  officers  and  employes  to  live  thas^  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  not  ri^nt  for  the  Interior  Department  to  put  up  with  such  parsimony 
when  the  government  is  amply  able  to  provide  suitable  tenements  for  all  its  employes. 

In  this  connection  I  will  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  1879,  referring 
to  employ^  at  Indian  agencies,  viz :  "I  will  venture  the  suggestion  and  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  (soon,  too)  when  only  married  men,  accompanied  with  their  wives,  can 
be  employed  at  an  Indian  agency.  This,  of  course,  must  include  additional  compen- 
sation to  enable  them  to  support  a  family,  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  living  hi  this  re- 
mote land,  as  well  as  more  civilized  improvements,  but  it  will  more  than  pay  in  the 
direction  of  civilization  now  endeavored  to  be  taught  these  Indians ;  for  the  demor- 
alized^ side  of  most  white  mgn,  who  come  single,  is  very  apt  to  be  shown  towards  the 
Indian,  and  immoral  practices  do  exist  at  the  agencies  as  a  consequence.  Besides,  the 
most  refining  phase  of  civilized  life,  the  example  of  a  well-regulated  and  Christian 
household,  is  not  often  brought  to  bear  upon  the  observation  of  these  Indians.'' 

I  have  since  that  time  been  still  more  confirmed  in  the  views  then  expressed,  for 
illicit  intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  women  of  this  tribe  is  on  the  increase 
(and  I  am  informed  that  men  in  high  position  are  guilty),  and  the  support  of  illegiti- 
mate offspring  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  helpless  daughters  of  this  people,  for  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  consequent  protection  is  denied  them,  and  their  testimony  nn^ 
available  in  all  cases  of  crime  perpetrated  against  them  by  offending  whites,  saving 
the  notable  exception  of  selling  whisky  to  them. 

SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  INDIANS.' 

Arms  are  being  sold  these  Indians  against  law.  The  law  becomes  inoperative  Itom 
the  fact  that  an  Indian's  testimony  cannot  be  received,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
subvert  the  law  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indian  is  for  the  white  man 
to  go  alone  into  the  Indian  country  and.dispose  of  arms  with  impunitj^  to  all  the  In- 
dians he  meets.  Why  continue  this  policy  towards  these  real  "Native  Americans," 
justice  having  been  more  than  done  the  imported  African,  who  is  less  qualified  on  the 
average  to  exercise  franchised  rights  than  the  In4ianf  I  trust  that  the  "severalty 
bill,"  to  come  before  the  niext  Congress,  will  also  accord  to  the  Indian  the  right  of  a 
citizen,  or  at  least  to  testify  in  the  courts,  and  thus  afford  him  relief  and  protection. 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  live  upon  and  cultivate  more  or  less  lands  on  and  off  the 
reservation  under  their  own  allotment,  and  they  regard  each  othei^s  rights  sacredly. 

I  estimate  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence  is  procured  by  hunting  and 
less  than  that  amount  this  year  from  government. 

I  herewith  hand  you  the  statistical  information  asked  for  in  connection  with  my 
annual  report 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


GALEN  EASTMAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
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Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agencies, 

Santa  F^.  N.  ifex.,  September  1,  1881. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  ninth  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian 
agent. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  the  Pueblos,  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Jicanlla 
Apaches.  A  careful  census  of  the  Pueblos  was  taken  during  the  year,  showing  a  total 
population  in  the  nineteen  pueblos  of  nine  thousand  and  sixty,  as  follows: 

Acoma  /. 582 

Cochiti 271 

Isleta ^ 1,081 

Jemes • - 401 

Laguna 968 

Namb6 66 

Picuris 115 

Pojoaque * ^. 26 

Santa  Aha .* 489- 

Santa  Clara 212 

Santo  Domingo 1, 129 

Sandia .' 350 

San  Felipe 667 

San  IldefoiLso ; 139 

San  Juan ^ 408 

Taos 391 

Tesuque '. -.--•        99 

Zia 58 

Zufti 1,608 

Total 9,060 

These  people,  with  sixteen  hundred  in  Arizona,  constitute  the  Yemnant  of  the  pow- 
erful tribe  found  here  by  the  Spaniards  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They 
live  now  as  they  did  then,  in  villages  built  of  adobe,  and  subsist  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  their  herds.  They  are  industrious,  inoffensive,  provident,  and  reliable, 
and  the  sons  of  the  Republic  are  not  more  faithful  to  the  United  States.  The  race  is 
as  distinct  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  and  they  cling  as  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  their  fathers.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  government  and 
benevolent  societies  in  the  East  to  arouse  the  youth  of  this  tribe  to  the  importance  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  life,  which  differ  entirely  from  the  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  the  effort  fails,  this  peculiar  people  will 
soon  disappear  by  extinction  instead  of  by  conversion. 

Each  pueblo  has  a  tract  of  land,  at  least  two  leagues  sanare,  granted  originally  by 
the  Spanish  Government  and  subsequently  confirm^  by  the  United  States.  Ei^ht  of 
these  are  situated  on  the  Rip  Grande,  and  consist  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the 
^Territory,  and  the  others  are  on  small  mountain  streams,  each  containing  more  or  less 
good  arable  lands.  Ttie  cultivated  land  is  held  in  severalty  under  the  laws  of  the 
pueblo,  and  in  case  the  individual  ceases  to  cultivate  his  allotment  it  reverts  to  the 
4Bommunity.  The  Indians  produce  corn,  wheat,  pumpkins,  melons,  beans,  red  pepper, 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  grapes,  and  they  usually  have  a  small  surplus 
for  sale. 

Good  results  have  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  different  departments 
of  agency  work,  but  not  as  mucn  has  been  done  by  the  department  for  our  boarding 
school,  as  we  expected.  The  agency  has  three  day  schools,  located  at  the  pueblos 
of  Zudi,  Laguna,  and  Jemes.  Dr.  T.  F.  Ealy  continued  as  teacher  at  Zufii  till  June 
20,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Bentley.  While  that  is  the  largest  of  the 
pueblos,  it  is  smallest  in  point  of  appreciation  of  benefits  offered  by  government ; 
but  I  hope  the  influence  that  is  being  exerted  upon  the  Indians  will  soon  be  more 
pianifest.  The  average  attendance  at  that  school  during  the  year  was*  twenty- three. 
A  fine  supply  of  modern  school  furniture  was  sent  to  that  school,  and  as  soon  as  the 
next  shipment  of  appliances  can  be  made  it  will  bo  very  well  equipped.  A  teacher's 
residence  was  begun  at  ZuQi  last  fiQkll,  but  on  account  oi  inability  to  get  laborers  and  . 
material,  all  of  which  were  absorbed  by  the  building  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, it  has  not  been  completed.  ThePresbyterian  Church  has  supported  Miss  Ham- 
maker  at  Zufli  as  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  Laguna  school  is  continued  under  Dr.  John  Menaul  as  principal  and  Miss  Perry 
as  assistant  teacher.  The  new  school  house  which  the  Indians  of  Laguna  promised 
last  year  to  bnild  for  Miss  Perry  is  making  progress,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  Th^ 
average  attendance  at  this  school  for  the  year  was  29. . 

The  Jemes  school  is  still  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Shields  and  his  wife,  assisted  dur- 
ing several  months  by  Miss  Harris,  who  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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The  average  attendance  at  thia  school  for  the  year  was  28.    The  average  attendance 
of  the  three  day  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  is  81. 

On  January  1,  1881,  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  was  opened  for  the  Pueblos  at 
Albuquerque  under  contract  with  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D., 'secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  contract  was  for  a  maximum*  attend- 
ance of  50  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  average  attendance  has  been  40.  This  experi- 
mental effort  nas  been  quite  a  success,  and  has  proven  beyond  question  that  boarding 
schools  for  Indians  are  greatly  superior  to  day  schools.  The  school  is  conducted  in  a 
Mexican  house  which  was  built  for  a  residence,  and  it  affords  poor  conveniences  for 
school  purposes.  The  success  of  a  boarding  school  for  the  Pueblos  having  now  been 
demonstrated,  I  again  urge  the  importance  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  its 
accommodation. 

On  January  6  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackston,  D.  D ,  acting  as  agent  for  the  department, 
took  ten  Pueblo  children  to  the  schtiol  at  Carlisle  Barrack,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
taken  by  him  in  July,  1880.  They  were  sent  from  the  following  pueblos :  Two  boys 
and  two  girls  from  Acoma ;  one  boy  from  Cochiti ;  one  boy  from  Isieta,  and  one  boy 
and  three  girls  from  Laguna.  One  of  the  Acoma  boys  has  since  been  sent  home  on 
account  of  bad  health,  and  one  of  the  Zufli  boys  sent  last  July  died  at  Carlisle  of  con- 
sumption, in  just  a  year  from  the  time  he  left  here.  This  death  will  be  a  hard  blow  ^o 
the  parents,  and  will  dause  the  oflficers  of  that  pueblo  to  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  their  action  in  departing  iu  anywise  from  their  ancient  customs. 

This  agency  is  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbj'teriau  Church, 
and  to  several  auxiliary  societies  as  well  as  many  benevolent  individuals  in  the  East, 
for  efficient  co-operation  and  timely  contributions  in  furtherance  of  the  education  of 
the  Pueblos. 

THE  JICARILLA  APACHE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  was  placed  in  my  charge  in  1878  and  so  remains.  It  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Abiquiu  Agency,  but  the 
name  was  changed  on  June  :30  last.  The  Jicarilla  Apaches  number  seven  hundred 
and  five,  over  four  hundred  of  whom  lived  at  Cimarron,  N.  Mex.,  till  the  summer  of 
1878.  They  have  never  lived  on  a  reservation,  and  their  agency  has  always  been  in 
a  small  Mexican  town,  surrounded  by*  influences  adverse  to  their  improvement  in  any 
respect.  The  Apaches  do  not  consider  work  degrading  as  do  the  iJtes,  and  if  they 
could  have  been  placed  on  a  reservation  years  ago  it  is  very  probable  that  they  would 
now  be  nearly  self-supporting,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  vagabonds,  and  receive  their 
support  from  the  government. 

An  effort  has  been  made  for  several  years  to  secure  their  location  on  a  Suitable  res- 
ervation, and  in  July  of  last  year  a  selection  was  made  by  Special  Agent  Townsend, 
and  the  tract  was  reserved  for  the  Apaches  by  Executive  order  dated  September  21, 
1880.  Removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  new  reservation  has  been  delayed,  but  I  am  now 
informed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  Special  Agent  Town- 
send  will  soon  be  with  me  to  assist  in  their  removal.  Meantime  <^ite  a  number — 
probably  one  hundred  and  twenty-five — of  Chief  San  Pablo's  band,  who  formerly  lived 
at  Cimarron,  have  returned  to  that  place  under  the  captains,  Juan  Julian  and  Santi- 
ago Largo.  San  Pablo  himself  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  but  desires  to 
follow  the  others  to  Cimarron.  He  will  probably  remain  at  the  agency  to  learn  what 
course  is  to  be  adopted  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Townsend  in  regard  to  their  future 
home,  and  I  will  try  to  imluoe  the  absentees  to  return  to  the  agency  on  the  same  busi- 
ness. But  little  can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  till  they 
are  permanently  located  where  they  and  the  agent  have  recognized  rights. 

Papers  A,  B,  C,  D,.and  E  herewith  are  reports  of  employS  in  charge  of  different 
branches  of  the  work  at  each  agency. 

Verj'  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant, 

BEN.  M.  THOMAS, 
*   .  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Indian  Agency, 
Eandolph,  N,  F.,  October  14,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tions of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  local  superintendents  in  aot  forwarding  their  annual  reports, 
and  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  as  fnll 
or  complete  a  report  from  my  own  knowledge  as  I  deem  advisable,  as  I  have  not  yet 
visited  all  of  the  reservations.  I  assumed  control  of  this  agency  June  15, 1881,  reliev- 
ing Daniel  Sherman,  who  had  been  in  charge  for  several  years. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  31  schools  in  this  agency  have  been  taught  on  an 
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average  of  8)  months  each  dariug  the  past  schoo}  year,  and  have  had  a  total  attend- 
ance of  ahout  1.300  children  of  school  age;  of  these  nearly  all  have  attended  school 
some  portion  or  the  year. 

I  heg  leave  to  renew  the  appeal  made  In  1877  by  the  former  agent  in  behalf  of  an 
appropriation  from  the  United  States  to  enable  the  manual  labor  school,  on  the  Tona- 
wanda  Reservation,  to  be  put  into  effective  operation.  The  Indians  have  contributed 
most  liberally  from  tlielr  means.  A  fine  bnilding  has  been  erected  and  is  nearly  ready 
for  occnpancy,  and  yet  for  lack  of  a  comparatively  small  sum,  the  great  outlay  already 
made  by  the  Indii^s  and  the  State  of  New  York  is  rendered  entirely  ineffective. 
The  building  stands  idle,  nnoocupied,  and  decaying.  I  think  $1,000  from  the  United 
States  would  put  this  school  into  active  operation.  Such  a  school  is  urgently  needed 
on  the  Touawanda  Reservation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  sum  of  money  could  not  be 
Qsed  to  better  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  tne  Indians  than  by  appropriating  it  for 
this  purpose. 

In  general  intelligence  I  can  safely  report  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  'are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Many  of  their  dwellings  are  neat  and  tasty,  and  in 
general  they  are  comtbrtably  furnished.  Many  of  the  women  excel  in  the  household 
arts,  and  neater-kept  houses  than  some  of  them  display  are  seldom  found. 

The  character  and  permanency  of  their  buildings  is,  however,  sadly  affected  by  the 
uncertain  nature  of  their  title.  It  is  very  desirable  that  their  lajid-tenure  may  as  soon 
as  possible  be  made  fixed  and  certain. ' 

The  national  government  of  the  Senecas  has,  in  years  past,  incurred  so  me  debts, 
but  their  income  from  the  lands  leased  under  the  act  of  Coufipress  of  February  19,  1875, 
is  such  that  they  are  now  paying  all  national  expenses,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be 
free  from  debt. 

In  the  past  year  they  also  appropriated  from  their  national  funds  $1,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  new  iron  bridge  across  the  Allegany  River  on  the  Allegany  Reservation. 

The  survey  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  recently  made  by  autnontv  of  Congress, 
included  in  the  bounds  of  the  reservation  a  strip  of  land  one  mile  wide  and  several  miles 
long,  which  for  many  years  has  been  occupied  by  whites.  Examination  disclosed  the 
fact  that  no  treaty  pursuant  to  laws  could  be  found  among  the  archives  at  Washing- 
ton by  which  the  Indians  had  parted  with  the  title  to  this  land,  but  that  an  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  treaty  with  the  Senecas*  was  recorded  in  th^  office  of  .the 
•county  clerk  of  Genesee  County,  under  which  the  whites  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land.  The  Senecas  claim  that  they  have  been  defrauded  out  of  this  land,  and  did 
not  receive  its  full  value.  They  are  anxious  that  the  general  government  shall  see 
that  they  have  justice,  and  have  on  one  or  more  occasions  sent  delegations  to  Wash- 
ingrton  to  induce  the  department  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  but  thus  far  with- 
out effect. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  while  great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Indians 
of  this  agency  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  them  by  the  general  government.  In 
my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  be  overcome  is  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
to  them.  I  am  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stop  this  traffic  in  this  agency,  and  trust 
to  do  much  in  that  direction  the  coming  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  G.  CASLER,  Agent. 

The  Commissi ONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grand  Ronde  Agbncy,  Oregon, 

.      August  15,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  department  regulations  and  instructions  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this  my  tenth  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Fob  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Indians'  advancement,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed 
to  contrast  their  condition  at  the  time  I  first  assumed  charge  of  this  agency,  ten  years 
ago,  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time.  Upon  first  coming  into  charge  of  this 
agency  I  found  the  Indians  living  huddled  together  in  families  of  from  ten  to  fifty, 
in  filth,  idleness,  and  i^Orance,  in  very  poor  houses  or  shanties,  old  and  young,  mar- 
ried and  single,  occupying  the  same  apartments,  w«thno  restraints  upon  tneir  actions, 
and  no  incentives  to  purer  lives,  witnout  ambition,  and  apparently  without  hope  of 
bettering  their  then  deplorable  condition ;  the  policy  at  that  time  pursued  towards 
them  being  to  employ  a  sufficient  force  of  white  men  to  raise  grain  and  vegetables  for 
their  food,  depending  upon  the  government  appropriations  to  furnish  the  main  bulk 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  besides  purchasing  innumerable  trinkets,  which  were  of  no 
value  in  fact  to  them,  and  large  supplies  of  blankets  and  clothing,,  which  only  en- 
couraged them  in  idleness  and  increased  their  facilities  for  gambling,  a  habit  so  strong 
among  all  heathen  tribes.  At  that  time  an  appropriation  of  nve  or  six  thousand  dollars 
was  annually  expended  for  white  labor,  and  crom  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  sub- 
sistence. 
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To-day  these  same  Indians  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  living  npon  their  individaal  lands, 
held  by  allotment  in  single  families,  and  are  industriously  working  their  small  farms, 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  are  earning  a  living  without  any  material  aid  ft-om  the 

fovemment  other  than  an  occasional  issue  of  clean  seed  grain.  This  improvement 
as  been  accomplished  by  the  informal  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians, 
by  moving  them  upon  tneir  respective  tracts,  and  assisting  them  to  improve  them, 
and  by  the  gradual  discontinuance  of  the  purchasing  of  larse  amounts  of  blankets, 
clothingj  and  subsistence  and  applying  the  money  aVailable  lor  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  tools  and  such  farm  machinery  as  was  indispensable,  and  by 
offering  the  Indians  every  induceiiient  to  work  for  their  own  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  a  necessity  for  them  to  become  producers.  Indians,  like  any  other 
people,  are  willing  to  remain  idle  so  long  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  provided  for 
them,  and  will  only  work  as  they  are  made  to  see  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  The^ 
great  majority  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  have  teams,  a  wagon,  plow,  harrow,  a  few' 
cattle  and  hogs,  while  some  few  have  reapers  and  mowers. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  greater  number  of  them  to  become 
citizens  and  to  homestead  their  lands  under  certain  special  laws  to  prevent  the  land 
from  being  incumbered,  sold,  or  leased,  is  the  constant  watchfulness  required  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  whisky  from  a  disreputable  class  of  whites,  who  hover  around  the 
borders  of  the  agency  or  in  the  small  towns,  ever  ready  to  furnish  Indians  liquor,  and  to 
take  advantages  of  the  Indians  as  soon  as  they  have  become  intoxicated,  and  the  taste 
and  desire  for  whisky  seems  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  average  Indian.  I 
have  succeeded  in  having  from  forty  to  fifty  of  this  class  of  offenders  arrested  during 
the  past  year,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  has'  been  convicted,  but  the  fines  imposed 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  them  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  order.  Could  our  courts 
be  induced  to  make  the  sentence  imprisonment  instead  of  a  small  fine,  I  am  confident 
there  would  befewer  transgressors.  Could  this  evil  be  overcome  by  some  raiore  stren- 
uous laws  more  rigidly  enforced,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  majority  of  these  Indi^^ns 
could  not  be  settled  upon  their  lands  with  conditional  titles  not  alienable  and  all 
government  support  withdrawn. 

Although  the  area  of  land  sown  to  grain  the  present  season  by  the  Indians  is  greater 
than  last  year,  the  yield  will  not  be  much  great-er,  as  the  season  has  been  less  favora- 
ble, frequent  showers  of  rain  having  promoted  the  growth  of  wild  oats  and  weeds  to 
the  iiyury  of  the  grain.  The  foul  condition  of  the  ground  is  a  great  hinderance  to  the 
production  of  heavy  crops,  and  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  summer  fallowing  the 
gronnd,  and  most  of  the  Indians  haVe  too  small  tracts  to  permit  of  this  being  done. 
Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  work  their  ground  during  the  summer 
months.  They  desire  to  go  off  the  agency  and  work  for  Whites  as  soon  as  their  crops 
are  sown.  A.statistical  report  is  herewith  forwarded  for  a  more  extended  report  of 
the  farming  operations. 

The  agency  saw  and  grist  mill  is  in  good  repair,  excepting  that  we  require  a  few- 
feet  of  belting  and  a  small  quantity  of  bolting-cloth,  which  I  have  estimated  for,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  trifling.  The  agency  roads  and  bridges  are  equal  to  if  not  bet- 
ter than  the  county  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  are  kept  up  without  aid 
from  the  government,  beyond  nails  and  bridge  lumber,  except  whenbridges  are  required, 
that  the  Indians  are  not  competent  to  erect.  I  experience  gveat  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ingan  employ^  competent  to  run  both  a  saw  and  ^st  mill. 

The  purchase  by  me  dnriuff  the  present  year,  under  instructions  from  the  department, 
of  two  heavy  work  horses,  eleven  milch  cows,  and  various  farm  and  mechanical  tools 
and  implements  for  the  use  of  the  school,  has  placed  that  institution  in  possession  of 
all  the  appliances  necessary  to  a  successful  operation,  the  contractor  having  the  pos- 
session of  a  comfortable  and  commodious  schoolbuilding,  large  enpu^h  to  accommodate 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  in  attendance,  sufficient  good  farming 
land,  fenced  and  cleared,  a  good  team,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  implements  to  carry 
on  every  branch  of  the  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  few  years. 
Were  it  not  for  the  scrofulous  condition  of  their  blood,  they  would  be  increasing  in 
numbers,  in*  their  present  manner  of  living,  a^  they  travel  less  and  are  less  dissipated 
than  in  former  years. 

Very  respectfullv,  your.  obe4ient  servant, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMIBSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Klamath  Agency, 
Lake  County,  OregdUy  August  1,  1881. 
8iR :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewit])  submit  my  thiM  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
Klamath  Agency,  Oregon. 
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THE  RESERVATION. 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  Lake  County,  Oregon.  It  lies  south  of 
latitude  43°  and  west  of  longitude  12(P.  Its  lowest  lands  have  an  altitude  of  4,200  feeU 
A  large  portion  'of  its  surface  is  composeil  of  mountainous  ridges  crossing  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  I'hese  uplands  are  generally  well  timbered,  principally  with  a  variety 
of  pines.  They  abound  with  "sage  brush,"  "grease  wood,"  and  other  shrubbery,  which, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bunch  grass,  make  both  a  good  summer's  and 
winter's  range  for  stock  cattle.  Upon  the«e  uplands  the  snow  seldom  falls  to  any  c<m- 
siderable  depth.  All  of  the  upland  and  most  of  the  lowland  regions  are  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin,  being  composed  mostly  of  volcanic  ashes. 

The  surface  soil  along  the  margin  of  the  streams  and  lakes  is  alluvial,  mixetl  with  a 
large  percentage  of  vegetable  mold.  This  soil  so  far  as  its  composition  is  concerned 
is  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  dryness  and  frostiness  of  our  summers 
have  hitherto,  however,  proved  serious  obstacle*  in  the  way  of  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Still,  the  success  of  our  experiments  in  selected  and  sheltered  localities 
during  this'season  affords  grounds  for  believing  that  the  hardiest  of  grains  and  vegeta- 
bles will  yet  become  fuUy  acclimated  and  be  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  There 
are  also  several  palatable  and  nourishing  roots,  which  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  food, 
and  which  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  materially  improved  by  continued  cultivation. 
Such  a  result  would  tend  very  much  to  habits  of  industry  and  the  civilization  of  these 
Indians.     I  regard  such  an  effort  as  well  worth  the  trial. 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  in  these  efforts  is  the  want  of  suitable  plows* 
Those  now  owned  by  the  Indians  are  made  of  iron  and  are  worthless  in  this  volcanic 
and  stony  soil.  I  have  on  former  occasions  estimated  for  steel  plows  for  the  Indians^ 
but  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  secure  their  purchase. 

This  whole  reservation  is  well  watered  by  many  springs  of  the  purest  water,  several 
of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  form  rivers  at  their  fountain  head.  All  these  streams 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  the  finest  species  of  trout  that  the  country  affords.  The 
lakes  are  also  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fish  suitable  for  food  for  the 
Indians.  Klamath  Marsh,  a  large  shallow  lake,  has  ever  been  the  harvest  field  of  the 
Klamath  Indians.  Tfads  lake  is  densely  covered  by  a  speoies  of  the  pond  lily,  which 
pro<duces  in  abundance  a  small  seed  known  by  the  name  of  "wocu&"  During  the 
month  of  August  of  each  year  a  large  portion  of  this  tribe  removes  to  this  marsh,  and,, 
by  pushing  their  canoes  among  the  lilies,  father  the  pods,  and  from  them  thrash  out 
the  seeds  to  the  amount  of  from  5  to  15  bushels  per  family.  These  seeds  when  parched 
have  the  flavor  and  palatableness  of  parched  com  and  are  fully  as  nutritious.  This 
wocus,  with  dried  tish^  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  those  who  have  not  the 
money  with  which  to  purchase  flour  and  groceries.  The  natural  products  of  this 
reservation  are  generally  quit«  abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  uncivilized  tribe 
of  Indians. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  this  reservation  can  never  be  made  to  any  considerable  degi*ee 
an  agricultural  country,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  turn  the  attention  of  this  people^ 
more  fiilly  than  ever  before,  toward  cattle  raising  as  a  means  of  support.  In  further-  ' 
ance  of  this  purpose,  I  have  recently  asked  the  mterior  Department  to  furnish  funds 
with  which  to  purchase,  by  contract,  300  head  of  yearling  stock  cattle.  .  This  request 
has  been  granted  and  a  contract  for  that  purpose  has  already  been  made.  These  cattle, 
with  what  they  already  have  oli  hand,  with  care,  will  in  a  few  years  contribute  largely 
towards  their  support,  and  tend  to  increase  their  desire  to  become  civilized. 

I  have  also  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their  present  breed  of  horses,  which,  with 
[the  aid  of]  the  Interior  Department,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  another  fiscal  year. 
I  shall  ask  for  funds  to  purchase,  bj'  contract,  about  20  young  stallions,  of  good  com- 
mon blood,  of  good  build,  and  of  good  size  and  action.  Such  stallions  can.  I  think,  be 
purchased  for  about  the  sum  of  $150  per  head.  My  plan  would  be  to  require  the  In- 
dians to  castrate  all  of  theii*  inferior  stallions,  anil  to  turn  these  animals  thus  pur- 
chased among  their  marcs,  which  I  estimate  to  number  from  800  to  1,000,  that  are 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes.  These  Indian  horses  have  a  great  degree  of  hardiue^^, 
great  energy,  and  good  style  and  action.  From  such  a  combination  I  am  satisfied 
there  would  result  a  breed  of  horses  of  good  size  and  possessing  in  a  sufficient  degree 
the  endurance  and  energy  of  the  1  %^t  Indian  horses,  and  at  tlie  same  time  be  more 
manageable  and  teachable,  and  be  much  better  adapted  for  training  purposes,  and  find 
a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  markets  outside  the  reservation. 

The  winter  range  for  horsey  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Yainax  is  usually  very  good. 
But  little  snow  mils  in  that  region,  and  swamp  grass  and' shrubbery  are  abundant. 
These  swamp  lands  become  so  thoroughly  frozen  during  winter  that  the  horses  and 
cattle  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  them,  and  thriv^  upon  the  grass  which,  not  having 
had  rain  upon  it  in  the  fall,  is  nearly  as  good  for  food  for  cattle  as  cured  hay. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians  included  in  our  census  enumeration  is  about  1,000.  They- 
are  composed  of  Klamaths,  Modocs,  and  Snakes,  with  a  few  Pit  Rivers,  Molallas,  ana 
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others  who  were  captured  in  war  and  since  the  treaty  adopted  as  members  of  the  Kla- 
math Nation.  They  are  industrious  and  temperate  in  their  habits,  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive in  their  character,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  all  adopted  the  costume  of  the  whites,  and  as  far  as  they 
are  able  their  modes  of  living.  Considering  that  it  is  but  W  years  since  they  came  in 
contact  with  civilized  people,  they  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  direction  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  now  16  years  since  they  came  under  treaty  regulations.  It  is  nearly 
that  length  of  time  since  they  gave  up  the  practice  of  burning  their  dead,  and  disposed 
of  them  by  burial.  I  know  of  no  recent  case  of  burials  in  connection  with  which  they 
liAve  destroyed  their  horses  and  cattle  and  other  property.  They  now  very  nearly 
conform  to  the  methods  of  the  whites  in  their  burial  services. 

THE  INDIAN  DOCTORS. 

The  Indian  doctors  are  steadily  loi^ing  their  control  over  the  people.  A  large  part 
of  them  have  recently  been  compelled  to  cease  to  practice,  and  are  punished  for  doing 
80  without  the  authority  of  the  agent  and  of  the  chiefs.  Several  of  these  doctors  have 
already  been  punished  by  one  month^s  labor  each  at  the  agency  for  frightening  the 
people'  by  threatening  to  poison  them. 

Had  we  a  hospital  where  the  more  difficult  cases  of  the  sick  and  wounded  could  be 
treated,  it  would  require  but  a  few  years  to  break  the  control  and  desti'oy  the  practice 
of  the  Indian  doctors.  This  would  hasten  quite  rapidly  the  advancement  of  the  people 
by  destroying  their  superstitio.  s  beliefs  and  practices.  They  have  already  given  up 
their  savage  war  dances  and  feasts. 

TUB  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

has  had  during  its  last  its  most  prosperous  year.  The  progress  of  50  or  more  pupils 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to  mental  training  and  discipline.  I  regard  this 
school  as  the  most  important  and  the  most  promising  factor  among  the  forces  and  ap- 
pliances at  work  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  elevation  of  this  people. 

THE   INDIAN  POLICE  FORCE 

has  recently  been  increased  to  ten  members,  with  the  head  chief  of  the  Klamath  Nation 
as  captain  and  the  second  chief  as  lieutenant.  They  are  active,  vigilant,  and  take 
great  interest  in  the  moral  elevation  of  their  people.  They  excel  in  discipline  and 
drill,  and  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  positions.  The  good  order  and  good  feeling 
among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
police. 

INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

We  now  have  three  Indian  apprentices  in  the  saw-mill,  three  in  the  carpenter  shop, 
and  two  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  They  are  making  good  progress  in  their  respective 
trades,  and  in  time  will  no  doubt  become  fair  workmen. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  on  this  reservation  are  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent,  active,  and 
willing  to  devote  their  time  and  best  energies  to  assist  in  aiding  the  Indians  to  learn 
civilized  parsuits,  and  to  rise  iu  the  grade  of  civilization. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  police  building  begun  last  year  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  occupancy.  A  new  office  building  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  its  designed  use.  The  saw-mill  has  been  materially  improved,  and 
provided  with  additional  machinery.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  capable  of 
doing  efficient  work.  One  and  a  half  miles  of  board  fence  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  dwellings  of  agent  and  employ^  have  b'^en  repaired  and  are  now  (iuit<e  comforta- 
ble and  homelike.  A  large  hay-shed  and  a  commodious  wood-shed  have  been  con- 
structod,  and  a  new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  agency  stables. 

INDIAN   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Indians  now  pojtsess  about  80  wagons,  7  mowing  machines,  5  sulky  hay  rakes, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  the  smaller  agricultural  implements.  They  make  excellent  use  of 
them  iu  their  different  fields  of  labor. 

INDIAN   LABOR. 

These  Indians  are  always  anxious  to  work,  and  are  excellent  laborers.  They  find 
considerable  work  outside  of  the  reservation  making  rails,  hauling  lumber,  making 
hay.  working  on  farms,  cutting  logs  for  saw-mills,  and  cutting  cord- wood,  contributing 
in  tnis  way  largely  to  the  support  of  their  families. 

10  IND 
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THE   WHITES 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  are  generally  kindly  disposed  toward  these  Indians^ 
giving  them  employment  in  preference  to  other  laborers,  and  treating  them  honorably 
and  justly. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

are  held  at  the  agency  twice  each  Sabbath,  consisting  of  Sabbath-school,  followed  by 
preaching  in  the  forenoon,  and  prayer-meeting  and  praise  serxdce  in  the  afternoon. 
The  morning  service  is  largely  attended  by  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  evince  a  good 
degree  of  interest  in  the  Christian  religion.  Qnlte  a  goodly  number  are  earnest  church 
members,  and  by  their  lives  and  conduct  portray  the  results  of  Christian  thought  and 
feeling.  It  will  require  time  and  good  teaching  both  by  precept  and  example  to  per- 
suade them  to  give  up  their  old  superstitions  and  unreservedly  adopt  the  ideas  of  a 
Christian  civilization  in  full ;  but  the  advancement  they  have  made  during  the  years 
they  have  been  in  contact  with  the  whites  augurs  well  for  their  future. 

FUTURE  OF  THESE  INDIANS. 

The  chiefs  and  most  of  the  leading  men  are  beginning  to  learn  to  respect  the  righta 
of  women  and  to  regard  as  sacred  the  marriage  relation.  Even  the  syphilis,  that  bane 
of  social  life,  which  they  contracted  to  an  alarming  degree  by  their  early  contact  with 
the  military  and  with  frontier  life,  and  by  which  even  those  innocent  of  crime  were 
poisoned,  is  slowly  but  surely  disappearing  under  an  improved  social  order  and  skili> 
ful  medical  treatment.  I  know  that  there  are  men  whoMrill  say  **  Turn  them  out ;  let 
them  struggle  for  existence.  If  they  cannot  survive  the  struggle  with  the  whites  let 
them  ^o  under.''  I  regard  this  as  a  most  shameful  and  brutal  sentiment.  A  white  child 
bom  into  the  world  has  the  inspiration  and  impulses  of  a  thousand  years  of  civiliza- 
tion and  mental  and  moral  culture  to  aid  him  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Indian 
child  has  the  resistance  and  weight  of  a  thousand  years  of  savage  life  and  of  supersti- 
tions beliefs  to  overcome  and  to  drag  him  downward. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SiLETZ  Indian  Agency, 
Toledo^  Benton  County ^  Oregon^  August  18,  1881. 
Sir:  Agreeably  to  instrnctions  contained  in  your  circular  under  date  Jnly  1,  1881,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  third  annaal  report,  with  statistics  accom- 
panying. 

NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  RESERVE. 

The  Siletz  Indian  Reservation  is  located  within  the  counties  of  Benton  and  Tilla- 
mook, bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  24  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
about  16  miles  from  east  to  west,  containing  246,000  acres,  of  which  23.000  only  are 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  tillable  lands  are  mostly  found  along  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Siletz  River.  The  Indians  to  whom  this  reserve  belongs  number  about 
1,000,  and  are  composed  of  the  remnants  of  18  tribes. 

AGENCY   AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  flouring-mill,  saw- mill,  wagon-shop,  smith-shop,  har- 
ness and  shoe  shop,  several  dwelling-houses  for  the  nse  of  the  agent  and  employ<^,  to 
gether  with  bams,  outhouses,  d:.c.,  a  store  and  granary,  and  a  large  and  commodious 
boarding-school  house  for  Indian  children.  There  are  scattered  over  the  reservation 
some  more  than  200  houses,  with  barns,  granaries,  &c.,  owned  and  occnpied  by  Indian 
families,  several  of  which  have  been  built  for  new-comers  the  present  year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  recent  inducements  held  out  to  Indians  who  were  scattered  in  the  various  conn- 
ties  adjacent,  as  well  as  those  living  on  the  reservation,  to  take  up  160  acres  of  land  for 
themselves  as  a  home  have  proven  eminently  successful.  Manv  of  the  roving  and  wayward 
from  far  and  near  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  thus  offered  in  returning,  lo- 
cating lands,  building  bouses,  and  putting  in  grain,  vegetables,  d^c,  so  far  as  their 
means  would  allow.  Their  numbers  can  be  largely  increased  if  teams,  farming  imple- 
ments, and  seed  grains  be  furnished  them,  as  also  eatables,  until  a  return  for  their  labor 
is  realized.  Number  of  acres  under  fence,  2,033;  under  cultivation,  1,186;  acres  new 
land  broken,  86 ;  rods  of  new  fence  made,  1,818.  The  amount  of  grain  aud  vegetables 
raised  and  now  unharvested,  by  careful  estimate,  is  as  follows :  Wheat,  3,150  bushels 
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oatSy  13,380;  potatoes,  16,000;  tiiniips,  800;  parsnips,  700;  tons  o^  hay,  515.  The  in- 
crease over  the  past  year  is  one  of  great  encoarageuient  and  speaks  well  for  the  fntur^ 
of  the  i-ed  man. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  transportation  of  supplies  far  this  agencv  within  the  year  has  reached  about  170 
tons.  The  same  has  been  done  entirely  by  Indian  teams,  at  distances  ran^inn:  from  8 
to  60  miles,  and  at  a  cost  far  less  than  heretofore  paid  white  men.  I  may  add  that 
while  onr  roads  are  over  mountains,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  next  to  impas- 
sable from  long-continued  rains — fording  streams— dangerous  to  life  and  property — yet 
nut  a  diiUar  of  damage  was  done  to  wares  and  merchandise  in  their  transporting,  much 
of  which  was  of  a  kind  difficult  to  move  without  injury. 

INDIAN  POUCB. 

This  reserve  was  granted  a  force  of  twelve  men,  consisting  of  a  captain,  two  ser- 
geants, and  nine  privates,  with  a  white  employ^  as  chief.  The  force  have  been  active 
and  efficient  in  their  discnarge  of  duty.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  calls  made  upon 
the  men  have  been  few,  and  those  for  minor  offenses  with  one  exception,  an  evidence 
of  the  good  intention  of  our  Indians  and  their  respect  for  law  and  order. 

SANITARY. 

Whole  number  of  Indians  receiving  treatment  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  office 
practice,  304,  being  an  increase  over  the  past  year.  This  addition  was  in  great  part 
owing  to  Indians  going  outside  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  associating  with  the  lower 
order  of  whites,  returning  witn  diseases  of  the  venereal  kind  in  an  advanced  state, 
therebv  rendering  them  incurable.  Births  within  the  year,  41 ;  deaths,  25.  Our  resi- 
dent physician,  Dr.  Bos  well,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  He  had  attained  an  age  (three  score  years  and  ten)  when  a  release  would 
Heem  desirable.  I  accepted  his  resignation,  and  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Brown,  of  Portland,  who  comes  with  the  best  of  testimonials 
and  whose  practice  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

UNITBD  STATES  CENSUS  OK  INDIANS. 

In  conformity  with  an  order  from  your  office  to  take  the  census  of  Indians  on  this 
reservation,  and  such  others  as  belonged  here,  but  had  one  by  one  strayed  away,  going 
southward  on  the  ocean  shore,  dropping  into  towns  along  as  far  down  as  the  California 
line,  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  last  ex-Indian  Agent  Bagley  was  selected  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  coast,  obtaining  the  names  of  such  as  could  be  traced.  The  season  of 
the  year  was  an  unfortunate  one.  For  weeks  almost  continually  the  rains  fell  so  aa 
to  quite  deluge  the  country  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  rendering  the  roads  and 
mountain  passes  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  in  many  localities  being  obliged  to  travel 
by  canoe,  camping  out  in  such  places  as  he  chanced  to  reach  by  nightfall,  an  expedi- 
tion dangerous  to  life  as  well  as  to  health  and  limb.  The  task  was  as  well  and  faith- 
fully performed  as  possibly  could  be  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  work  on  the  re- 
serve was  well  done  by  one  of  the  employes,  with  some  little  outside  assistance.  Num- 
ber taken  on  and  off  tne  reservation,  998.  There  are  some  nn taken  scattered  along  the 
line  of  railroad  rnnning  south,  as  well  as  on  the  creeks  and  rivers  adjacent  thereto.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  these  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  as  they  move  from  one 
point  to  another  as  necessity  may  require.  Could  the  names  of  these  have  been  ob- 
tained  their  number  would  have  somewhat  increased  the  figures  given. 

REMOVAL  OF  AL8EA  INDIANS. 

In  Angust,  1879, 1  was  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  to  go  do>Kn  to 
Alsea  River  and  Bay  and  try  to  induce  the  Indians  there,  some  67  in  number,  to  retuin 
to  this  reserve,  to  which  some  years  previous  they  had  been  brought,  but  from  which 
they  had  one  by  one  strayed  back.  Several  interviews  were  had  and  much  of  corre- 
spondence passed  between  their  leaders  and  the  agent  up  to  April  last,  at  which  time 
the  proffers  made  and  the  inducements  held  out  caused  them  to  leave  the  home  of  their 
fathers  and  again  try  a  life  of  civilization.  At  their  coming  tiey  were  quartered  on 
lands  from  which  many  of  them  are  to  select  their  future  homes.  They  at  once  began 
the  erection  of  temporary  houses  until  more  permanent  ones  could  be  built.  An  en- 
couraging feature  at  their  arrival  was  a  desire  to  at  once  begin  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
I  trust  such  aid  will  be  rendered  them  in  the  providing  of  teams,  wagons,  farming  Im-. 
plement«,  &o.,  as  will  enable  them  to  continue  the  getting  out  of  rails,  building  of 
fences,  plowing  the  lands,  and  such  other  help  as  will  induce  them  to  go  forward  in 
their  new  vocation. 

EMPLOYES. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  serviocH  of  two  of  our  white  employ<^s, 
carpenter  and  miller,  the  present  year;  leaving  ns  a  physician,  superintendent  of  in- 
struction, his  assistant,  agents,  clerk,  general  mechanic,  farmer,  matron  of  the  now 
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boardiiii^-scbool  house,  searastress,  and  cook.  Of  Indians  there  are  a  carpenter,  inter- 
preter, engineer,  assistant  farmer,  blacksmith,  shoe  and  harness  maker,  teamster,  and 
laundress.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  Indians  who  assist  in  the  varioas  branches 
above  mentioned  when  their  services  are  required.  I  may  say  the  Indians  fill  these 
places  with  credit  to  themselves  and  in  a  manner  most  satlsfact-ory  to  those  in  whose 
charge  they  are. 

FLOURING   AND  SAW  MILLS. 

The  flouring-mill  has  done  work  for  such  as  had  grain,  both  in  flouring  and  in  feed, 
at  times  through  the  year.  An  increased  quantity  will  be  manufactured  the  year  to 
come.  The  amount  of  lumber  sawed  during  the  season  is  203,000  feet.  Much  more 
was  needed  in  the  building  of  new  houses,  as  alHO  in  the  repairs  to  old  ones,  but  lack  of 
funds  prevented.  The  saw-miil  can  cut  from  1,000  t>o  1,500 feet  per  hour  when  in  good 
rnnniiig  order.  Repairs  are  needed  to  fit  up  and  place  these  mills  in  proper  condition 
for  fall  use,  to  the  end  that  such  benefit  as  designed  may  accrue  to  our  Indians.  The 
mills  are  manned  by  Indian  help,  with  the  exception  of  a  foreman.  I  am  informed 
that  these  mills  have  been  in  use  many  years,  with  bat  a  very  trifling  ontlay. 

INDIAN   INDUSTRY. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation,  as  a  whole,  are  willing  to  labor  when  tbey  can  see 
a  fair  return.  It  is  true  tl  ey  are  easily  discouraged  and  disheartened  if  they  meet 
T^ith  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  friends  or  property,  or  if  they  lack  wherewith  to  carry 
out  their  dehires  ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  lew  years  only  have  passed  since  they 
emerged  from  a  life  of  complete  barbarism,  hunting,  fishing,  &:o.,  being  the  highest 
point  to  which  they  had  attained.  It  has  been  my  aim  from  the  first  to  give  them  all 
needed  assistance,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  forsake  their  old  ways  and  adopt  a  life  of 
activity  in  the  way  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits.  In  this,  I  am  pleased  to 
eay,  my  eff'orts  have  been  seconded  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree  by  the  department, 
and,  1  may  add,  with  encouraging  resulta  from  those  for  whose  benefit  these  endeav- 
ors have  been  put  forth. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day-school  has  been  continued  through  the  year,  with  a  principal  and  an  assist- 
ant ;  largt^Bt  average  attendance  during  any  one  month,  56^;  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  52 ;  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  a  growing  relish  for 
study  is  evinced  by  the  children. 

The  boarding-school  building  for  the  reception  of  Indian  youth  was  oi>ened  on  the 
25th  of  October  last,  receiving  on  that  day  to  the  number  of  5,  which  has  increased  to 
eome  over  50.  These  favored  inmates  present  a  complete  transformation  from  their 
wretched  condition  when  received,  many  of  them  wild,  filthy,  illy  clad,  and  indolent, 
going  from  their  homen  and  returning  at  will.  Now  they  exhibit  marked  advancement 
in  deportment,  industry,  and  taste.  A  systematic  allotment  of  the  girls  to  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, and  8ewing-r<»oui,  alternating  weekly,  is  bringing  them  to  a  practical  acquaintanoe 
with  those  brinch*  s.  The  boys  perform  service  in  cutting  and  carrying  in  wood,  and 
in  various  ways,  Huch  as  attending  to  their  sleeping-rooms,  sitting-apartments,  Slc, 
by  this  It  ami  tig  to  be  more  careful  of  soiling  and  deranging  them.  Economy  and 
care  of  their  clothing  is  taught  an  a  specialty,  a  thing  with  them  so  much  needed.    The 

Silt  of  m  'gamines  and  papers  to  such  of  the  children  as  can  read  has  had  a  happy  effect, 
sense  of  peisonal  ownerHhip  has  increased  their  interest.  Oue  who  is  promising  and 
bright,  after  looking  them  through,  hands  them  over  to  his  elder  brothers,  young  men 
who  are  also  learning  to  reaid.  Now  and  hen  the  matron  indulges  in  a  spelling  match 
or  a  run  of  questions  on  tbeir  schtKil  studies.  The  home  blackl^ard  is  in  daily  use  for 
writing  and  di awing,  for  which  the  boys  show  considerable  talent.  Tbeir  personal 
appearance  aitil  manners  at  table  would  be  no  discredit  to  an  equal  number  of  child- 
ren of  fairer  faces,  Rud  their  behavior  at  church  is  such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  calls  for  re- 
proof. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

There  has  been  preaching  during  the  year  on  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  religions 
service  in  tb<*  evening,  led  in  most  eases  by  Indians.  Our  services  are  held  in  the 
school -house,  sometimes  rakuig  the  form  of  prayer  and  praise  meetings— a  class-meet- 
inif  on  Tuesilay  evening  and  a  prayiT-nieeting  on  Thursday  evening  of  each  week. 
These  services' have  been  gen^^raliy  of  an  interesting  character,  with  several  additions, 
many  of  whom  were  of  th  children  in  the  boarding-school,  giving  abundant  evidence 
of  p  Vhan^e  of  heart  and  a  df^ire  to  lead,  by  word  and  example,  those  of  tbeir  parents 
and  f  ruMKls  to  einbrate  the  gospel ;  in  this  success  has  crowned  their  efforts  The  com- 
ing  year  pjomises  even  greater  enconravement  than  the  past,  as  of  late  some  of  the 
aged  have  ab.indoned  tin  if  oM  manner  of  worship  and  found  favor  in  Christ;  others 
arc  seriously  inelineil.  I  inuHt  not  omit  stating  that  a  few  mouths  since  a  bell-tower 
was  abided  to  our  school-housi-,  and  the  bell  placed  in  position  thit  was  8'>  willingly 
forwarded  on  call.    Now  our  gathering  together  on  Sunday  mornings  is  rendered  far 
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more  nniforin  thun  heretofore^  be^^ides  aidinjj^  those  of  the  childrea  who  attend  day- 
school  and  live  at  long  distaaces  from  the  agency  in  bein^!;  prompt  at  the  opening. 

The  Sunday  sclvml  is  well  attended,  and  is  to  some  extent  increasing  in  interest.  The 
adults  who  attend  chnrch  remain  and  listen  attentively  as  the  story  of  the  cross  is  told 
them  by  the  superintendent  or  some  oHBcer  of  the  school  who  can  speak  their  language. 
The  children  sing  in  Edglish,  in  which  they  are  joined  by  many  of  the  adults. 

CHRISTMAS. 

I  must  not  close  without  themertionof  a  Christmas  dinner  prepared  at  our  boarding- 
house  by  the  matron  and  her  assistants,  for  any  and  all  Indians,  irrespective  of  age,  sex, 
and  condition,  who  would  avail  themselves  oi  a  feast  of  good  things.  The  dinner  was 
a  new  revelation  to  them  of  social  life,  and  did  much  to  win  them  to  the  new  home  of 
tbeir  children.  For  more  than  four  hours  they  came,  eat,  and  went,  to  the  number  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred.  The  Indian  girls  neatly  clad,  having  on  white  aprons, 
played  the  part  of  waitresses  with  afis  much  dignity  and  grace  as  could  have  been  found 
in  any  Eastern  town  by  the  pale-faced  misses.  Many  a  countenance  that  came  with 
saddened  look  went  away  with  smiles  and  hearts  of  gratitude.  In  short,  the  day  was- 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  many  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  and 
share  in  the  day's  bounties.  Such  occasions  are  rendered  valuable  and  interesting  in 
more  wa.^  s  than  one,  tending  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  already  existing  between 
the  whites  here  and  our  red-faced  brethren,  trusting  ere  long  to  win  over  to  a  higher 
state  of  civilization  and  Christian  experience  than  is  now  enjoyed  those  of  the  aged 
who  still  cling  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  who  to  some  extent  hold  to  supersti- 
tions of  years  ago. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  custom  on  this  reservation  for 
some  years,  as  I  am  credibly  Informed,  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  subsistence  as  well 
SA  farming  implements  to  worthy  and  destitute  Indians  who  are  laboring  on  their 
lands,  increasing  the  acreage  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  establish  for  themselves  a 
permanent  abiding  place,  with  the  hope  that  ere  long  they  can  obtain  a  support  with- 
out the  aid  of  government — a  thing  most  commendable,  and  which  has  and  ever  shall 
receive  at  my  hands  all  the  encouragement  possible.  While  the  giving  out  of  farming 
ntensils  is  continued,  an  order  of  recent  datecutsotf  their  supply  of  food,  causing  them 
to  break  np  their  homes  a  portion  of  the  season  and  seek  labor  in  a  distant  valley  to 
earn  and  purchase  these  necessaries,  and  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  could  most  success- 
fnlly  do  important  service  on  their  own  lands.  This,  in  my  judgment,  results  injuri- 
onsly,  in  that  the  work  needed  at  their  homes  is  bestowed  elsewhere,  and  while  away 
they  come  in  contact  and  mingle  with  the  lower  order  of  whites,  from  whom  they  con- 
tract habits  and  customs  that  tend  to  demoralize,  rendering  them  lees  valuable  as  citi- 
zens and  neighbors,  adding  to  their  natural  unrest  and  lack  of  love  of  a  permanent 
home,  a  thing  so  much  to  be  deplored.  It  seems  to  me  a  few  supplies  judiciously  dealt 
out  would  remedy  this  great  evil  and  tend  to  keep  the  Indians  more  steadily  on  the 
reservation,  looking  after  interests  far  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  stock  cattle  so  recentlv  purchased  and  issued  to 
the  poor  on  the  reserve,  so  far  as  they  went,  have  been  already  of  great  benefit  to  a  large 
number  in  the  beginning  of  stock-raising.  To  some  it  seemed  like  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  their  history.  Many  a  heart  was  made  glad  as  they  started  off  with 
their  cow  and  calf  toward  their  scanty  homes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  refunding  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  an  unexpended  balance  of  9939.38. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  SWAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon. 

August  31, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  for  the  current  year,  accom- 
panied by  statistics. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  department  of  July  20,  1880,  I  assumed 
charge  of  this  agency  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1880,  relieving  N.  A.  Cornoyer  as  farmer 
in  charge,  and  receipted  to  him  for  all  public  property  found  at  the  agency  and  per- 
taining thereto. 

This  reservation  covers  an  area  of  32f5,550  acres,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  moun- 
tainous and  covered  with  timber.  TUe  balance  is  prairie  an<l  rolling  hills,  well 
watered  and  adapted  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes. 
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In  cnini)lianc6  with  orders  from  the  department  I  took  an  accarateceusas  of  those  In- 
dians who  belong  here,  and  with  the  following  result,  viz :  Walla- Wallas,  245 ;  Caynses, 
348 ;  and  Umatillas,  158 ;  total,  751 ;  males,  330 ;  females,  421.  A  good  many  Indians, 
however,  who  properly  belong  here  are  roaming  at  large  along  the  Columbia  River,  and 
who  are  averse  to  reside  here,  or  indeed  on  any  reservation,  notwithstanding  repeated 
efforts  to  that  end.  They  seem  to  live  peaceably  and  no  complaints  of  any  disturbances 
with  the  whites  have  been  made.  They  subsist  principally  on  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  possess  considerable  property  in  the  shape  of  horees  and  ponies. 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  self-supporting,  and 
this  last  year  particularly  they  have  developed  a  marked  and  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  general  industry,  having  now  fenced  in 
and  under  cultivation  over  4,000  acres  of  land,  more  than  double  the  amount  ever 
they  had  before.  They  have  raised  this  season,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  bushels  ol  oats,  5,000  bushels  of  barley,  5,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  1,600  bushels  of  other  vegetables,  10,000  melons,  2,000  pumpkins, 
and  cut  and  cured  900  tons  of  hay,  a  good  and  satisfactory  resolt.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  ^eir 
own  living,  and  from  my  repeated  representations  that  they  must  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  government,  wbtih  has  done  so  much  for  them,  not  only  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1855,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  when  they  have  been  supplied  gratuitonsly 
with  wagons,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  supplies  from  the  disin- 
terested benevolence  of  the  government.  There  is  also  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  who  now  wear  citizens'  dress,  and,  except  when  they  go  hunting  or  fishing, 
nearly  all  men,  women,  and  children  are  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  civilization. 

These  Indians  own  about  10,000  horses  and  ponies,  400  cattle,  100  swine,  and  3,000 
sheep,  besides  poultry,  &.c. 

The  crops  being  nearly  all  in,  a  good  many  have  gone  into  the  moubtains  on  their 
usual  hunting  tour,  but  not  near  so  many  as  at  other  past  seasons. 

There  have  been  28  deaths  and  25  births  during  the  year,  the  deaths  principally  oc- 
curring among  the  children  and  some  few  chronic  cases  among  adults,  such  as  scrofula, 
consumption,  old  age,  &c. 

O-la-le,  a  CayuHc  Indian,  was  shot  and  killed  by  another  Indian  (a  Nez  Perc^)  on 
this  reservation  in  a  drunken  row  on  the  12th  of  October,  1880.  The  Indians  in  coun- 
cil tried  the  murderer  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  as  in 
my  opinion  the  man  did  not  have  an  impartial  trial,  he  having  no  friends  or  any  one  to 
speak  for  him,  and  both  parties  being  drunk  when  the  occurrence  took  place,  the  chiefs 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  General  Howard,  then  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Columbia,  who  at  once  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Vancouver  for  safe  keeping  until 
he  could  have  him  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  his  people,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  This  NezPerc6,  it  seems,wasone  of  White  Bird's  baud,  and,  one  of  those  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  the  whites  in  1877.  I  caused  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  Indian 
who  furnished  the  liquor  on  this  occasion,  and  propose  hereafter  to  have  all  Indians  as 
well  as  whites  arrested  and  punished  who  either  give  or  sell  liquor  to  any  Indian  either 
on  or  off  this  reservation,  if  I  can  catch  them  or  fand  sufficient  proof  of  the  facts. 

An  Indian  police  force,  consisting  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  was  organized 
and  placed  on  duty  here  January  1, 1881,  under  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  the  results  obtained  from  this  force  are  most  beneficial  to  the  Indians 
and  all  concerned.  They  are  trustworthy,  vigilant,  and  attentive  to  duty,  and  im- 
plicitly obey  all  orders,  closely  watch  and  report  all  movements  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter on  the  reserve  or  in  any  way  not  in  accordance  with  usual  customs  or  law.  They 
have  caused  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  20  whites  and  about  12  Indians  during  the 
year  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  and  for  other  offenses  of  a  less  character,  and  con- 
victions were  had  in  nearly  all  the  oases  before  the  United  States  district  court  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  police  are  a  credit  to  any  community  and  keep  perfect  order  on  the 
reservation.  The  pay ,  however,  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  I  recommend  an  increase 
if  it  possibly  can  be  done,  as  they  are  well  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 

I  found  upon  taking  charge  that  a  number  of  whites  were  cutting  cord-wood  and 
rails  upon  the  reservation  for  their  own  use.  I  notified  them  that  it  was  a  criminal 
offense  and  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  that  I  would  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  all  such  parties  so  engaged  in  the  future.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  since,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Under  the  instructions  as  laid  down  in  the  revised  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
4' I  iiment  of  Indian  agents,  I  have  received  rent  for  grazing  purposes  from  citizens  to 
the  amount  of  $368  50  (miscellaneous  receipts, class  No.  2),  which  sum  I  still  have  in 
my  possession.  Nearly  all  of  the  citizen  stock  have  been  moved  off  the  reserve,  but 
iKi  doubt  next  spring  many  will  want  the  privilege,  which  will  be  duly  reported  to  the 
4lrpartuient  in  the  nsual  manner. 

As  I  have  previously  reported  under  dates  of  September  2, 18H0,  March  4,  and  28,  and 
May  12, 1881,  several  trespasses  and  encroachments  by  whites  have  occurred  and  still 
«Aist  on  this  reservation,  not  only  on  that  poition  coverea  by  the  **  Goodwin  patent,'^ 
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(ao  called),  bat  also  in  other  portions,  near  the  town  of  Pendleton,  without  even  the 
pretext  of  a  right  except  that  the  boundary  line  is  disputed  by  some.  A  plat  and 
a  list  of  the  names,  nature  of  improvements,  &o.f  were  forwarded  to  the  department 
Hay  12,  1881.  Since  that  a  saloon  was  started  within  the  limits  and  run  by  a  disrep- 
ntable  woman  and  ofher  parties,  whose  arrest  and  punishment  I  have  caused  a  short 
time  ago,  and  the  place  broken  up  at  once.  There  is  also  a  Jivery  stable  building  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  in  addition  to  those  other  buildings  already  re- 
ported. 

That  portion  of  the  boundary  line  running  parallel  with  Pendleton  from  the  center 
of  the  Umatilla  River  opposite  the  mouth  pf  Wild  Horse  Creek  to  a  point  at  McKay^s 
land  claim  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  always  disputed  by  the  surrounding  whites 
and  Indians,  the  former  claiming  that  Moody's  official  survey  included  in  the  reserva- 
tion too  much  of  the  land  in  question,  while  the  latter  claim  that  the  proper  line  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  town  site. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  January  24, 1881, 1  reported 
that  all  traces  of  the  official  survey  are  obliterated  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
rock  mounds  and  tree  marks  of  the  exterior  boundary.  The  Indians  also  claim  that 
the  survey  does  not  extend  to  the  source  of  Wild  Horse  Creek,  as  it  should  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  but  that  it  runs  up  a  small  branch  of  the  creek  below 
the  source,  thereby  cutting  on  a  portion  of  the  reservation  through  the  Blue  Mount- 
ain. These  questions  being  so  di8put<ed,  the  whites  have  of  course  taken  advantage  and 
have  encroached,  and  no  ooubt  will  encroach  more  and  more,  and  I  therefore  reiterate 
my  previous  recommendations  on  this  subject,  that  this  reservation  be  resurveyed  as 
Boon  as  practicable,  and  the  exact  boundaries  defined  beyond  the  possibility  of  any 
misconstruction ;  as  until  this  is  done  there  will  be  endless  disputes  and  encroachments, 
and  will  perhaps  eventually  lead  to  serious  trouble,  as  the  whites  look  upon  this  place 
with  a  longing  eye,  being  about  the  finest  land  in  Oregon,  and  the  sooner  the  matter 
is  settled  definitely  the  better  for  all  parties. 

The  citizens  of  Pendleton  petitioned  some  time  ago  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  reserve  adjoining  the  town  (consisting  of  about  364^  acres),  for  the  extension 
of  the  town  for  building  purposes,  and  at  a  council  of  the  Indians  held  at  this  agency 
January  31, 1881,  when  Inspector  W.  J.  Pollock  was  present,  the  Indians  agreed  to 
aell  it  to  the  citizens,  but  as  they  could  not  agree  on  a  price,  they  decided  to  leave  the 

?»rice  to  bii  paid  to  the  decision  of  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  (President),  which 
acts  were  duly  reported  to  the  office  February  12,  1881. 

Under  instructions  of  March  8.  18-JI,  from  the  department,  agreement  and  supple- 
mental agreement  between  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Indians  belonging  here  was  ratified  at  a  council  held  June  8, 1881,  for  the  ''right  of 
way ''  to  build  a  railroad  across  this  reservation,  having  previously  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  made  and  provided  by  law.  The  agreement,  map«,  t&c.,  I  forwarded  to  the 
departmeot  July  14, 1H81,  for  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities.  The  company 
have  not  yet  commenced  operations,  but  their  workmen  are  about  three  miles  from 
Pendleton,  engaged  in  tunneling;  and  beyond  building  a  depot  in  Pendleton  (when 
agreements,  «&c.,  are  approved),  1  do  not  suppose  work  will  be  commenced  here  be- 
fore next  spring.  The  best  of  feelings  prevailed  between  the  Indians  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  company,  and  everything  was  satisfactoiily  arranged. 

The  day-school,  under  instrnctions  from  the  department,  is  closed  and  teacher 
discharged  June  30,  1881.  Authority  for  the  erection  of  a  manual-labor  boarding- 
school  was  asked  for  and  plans  and  specifications  forwarded  July  14, 1881.  Acknowl- 
edging  receipt  of  the  above,  nuder  date  of  August  8,  the  Commissioner  directs  certain 
modifications,  and  in  accordance  therewith  revised  plan  was  forwarded  August  26, 
together  with  estimate  of  extra  labor,  materials,  <&c.,  required.  The  necessity  of  a 
school  of  this  class  has  been  time  and  again  represented,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  hope 
for  the  Indian  race  is  in  the  rising  generation,  and  to  properly  instill  into  the  children 
the  proper  views  of  life,  and  to  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting  and  civilized 
they  must  be  removed  from  their  people  for  a  time,  and  by  a  judicious  and  kind  sys- 
tem, under  proper  and  zealous  teachers,  they  will  most  undoubtedly  learn  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  civilization,  and  impart  this  knowledge  to  their  people  and  help  to  ele- 
vate them,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty  they  will  be 
able,  it  is  hoped,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizens.  This  most  desir- 
able result  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  boarding-school,  where  the  children  will  con- 
stantly see  and  learn  a  sound  education,  as  well  as  labor  suitable  to  their  various 
capacities;  and  although  the  restraint  which  will  naturally  be  felt  at  first  may  seem 
to  them  harsh,  yet  they  will  soon  learu,  as  other  Indian  children  have  done,  to 
love  their  labors  aod  their  teachers  also,  and  in  time  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
noble  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  their  race.  The  saw-mill  having  b«en 
(tbrongh  the  prompt,  action  of  the  office  in  approving  my  estimat>es)  completed  in 
May  last,  I  have  now  sufficiiMit  lumber  sawed  v 75,000  ftiet)  to  build  the  school,  so  soon 
as  I  obtain  the  requisite  authority.    All  of  my  employes,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been 
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en^ged  for  the  pasfe  six  weeks  at  the  saw-mill.  The  shingle-mill  will  soon  be  in  oper- 
ation, when  a  snffioieDcy  of  shingles  for  immediate  purposes  will  be  furnished.  I  feel 
confideut  that,  should  my  estimates  be  approved,  I  will  be  enabled  to  have  the  baild- 
ios  erected  this  fall. 

The  agency  buildings  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  occupied  by  myself)  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  so  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  Those  should  be  repaired  or  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  grist-mill  also  needs  immediate  attention,  particularly  the 
dam  and  mill-race,  which  I  will  have  repaired,  with  the  permi88i'»n  of  the  department, 
as  soon  as,  with  the  small  number  of  employes  at  my  command,  I  possibly  can. 

I  shall  employ  the  Indians  in  hauling  all  supplies  from  the  Umatilla  landing,  as  they 
liave  willingly  agreed  to,  as  per  my  report  ol^  July  9,  18H1,  and  also  in  hauling  lumber 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  saw- mill  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  school. 

Two  suicides  occurred  at  this  agency  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  July,  1881  (somethin&r 
that  has  not  occurred  here  for  a  number  of  years).  One  was  a  young  lad  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  shot  himself  twice  with  a  revolver.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  act  in  this  case.  The  other  a  yonng  girl  about  eleven  years  old,  who  was  found 
hanging  by  the  neck,  dead.  The  cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  excessive  grief  at  the 
death  of  her  little  brother,  who  died  at  the  Yakama  Reservation  some  short  time  previ- 
ous, and  to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached. 

The  agency  employes  have  been  very  bnsily  employed  all  the  reason,  not  only  in 
building  op  the  saw-mill,  but  also  assisting  the  Indians  in  their  farming  operations, 
using  the  reaper  and  mower  machines,  and  will  at  once  commence  thrashing  grain 
with  the  thrashing-machine  so  soon  as  we  get  through  at  the  saw-mill.  The  agency 
farm  will  not  yield  much  this  season,  as  I  paid  more  attention  to  the  Indisn  farms  than 
almost  anything  else,  and  with  good  results,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  next  season, 
should  nothing  occur, to  prevent  it,  the  results  will  be  still  more  satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  our  police,  the  United  States  marshal,  myself, 
and  others,  whisky  is  occasionally  introduced  amongst  the  Indians.  However,  the  ter- 
rible nuisance  is  abating,  and  the  prompt  arrest  and  punishment  of  those  whom  we 
have  caught  has  taught  the  parties  engaged  or  who  would  engage  in  the  execrable 
traffic  to  be  careful,  as  the  better  class  of  the  citizens  are  as  anxious  as  any  officer  of 
the  government  to  stop  the  business,  and  there  is  a  decided  abatement  in  cases  of  this 
kind  compared  with  other  years. 

I  have  now  four  Indian  apprentices  at  work.  They  do  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  time  they  will  like  their  work,  as  already  two  of  them  are  very 
useful,  and  the  others  are  trying  to  be,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  succeed. 

The  arms  and  accouterments  for  the  police  force  were  purchased  and  received  from 
Yancouver  Arsenal,  and  distribnted,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  July  1,  1881. 

The  general  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  this  reservation  is  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
vot  only  prompt  responses  to  all  my  estimates  for  what  was  deemed  necessary,  but 
also  for  many  official  courtesies  and  valuable  instructions  in  the  performance  of  my 
official  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  FAY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  17,  1881. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  31, 1861,  together  with  the  statistics  accompanying  the  same : 

INDIAN   POPULATION. 

Owing  to  various  hindering  causes,  the  complete  census,  as  called  for  by  the  Censns 
Bureau,  has  not  been  advanced  far  enough  for  me  to  use  in  preparing  this  report;  hence 
I  shall  have  to  base  all  my  figures  on  those  given  last  year,  noting  the  changes  from 
the  same  during  the  year  as  shown  by  the  records  in  my  office.  During  the  year  there 
have  been  20  births  reported,  13  males  and  7  females.  Deaths  report^,  C  males  and 
7  females,  makiufi:  13.  This  gives  7  increase,  all  males.  These  have  been  credited  as 
follows :  To  the  Wa«coes  5,  making  a  total  of  223 ;  the  Warm  Springs  1,  making  216  ; 
the  Teninoes  1,  making  77  ;  the  John  Days  are  18,  and  the  Pi-Utes  27,  both  as  last  year. 
Total  Indian  population,  including  4  mixed  bloods,  306  males  and  259  females,  or  to- 
gether 565  souls.  The  Warm  Springs,  though  numbering  nearly  as  many  as  the  Was- 
ooes,  banl  V  hold  their  own,  or  make  a  slight  gain,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  less  civi- 
lized, and  less  iucliued  to  avail  themselves  of  my  physician's  services,  seeming  to  pre- 
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for  their  own  doctor<>,  and  benoe  losing  numbers  that  might  otherwise  be  saved.    Dis- 
eases broaght  by  white  men  can  be  snccessfnlly  treated  only  by  white  men. 

THE  DAY-SCHOOL. 

This  we  style  the  boarding  and  day  school,  from  the  fact  that  a  noonday  meal  is  given 
to  ail  the  Indian  scholars.  The  boarding  department  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Indian  woman,  employed  as  matron.  There  have  been  two  teachers  employed 
to  instruct  the  children,  one  principal  teacher  and  an  assistant,  who  also  instructed  the 
girls  in  plain  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting  garments,  Slo.  Late  last  fall  an  industrial 
teacher  was  engaged,  with  the  expectation  that  a  school  would  be  started  for  the 
Warm  Springs  Indians  at  a  point  15  miles  northwest  from  this  agency,  but  the  un- 
usually early  and  severe  winter  storms  prevented  the  erecting  of  buildings  ;  hence  the 
industrial  teacher  carried  on  the  day-school  here,  while  the  regular  teacher  was  em- 
ployed in  other  labors,  and  during  t^e  most  inclement  weather  he  took  down  a  large 
part  of  the  Warm  Springs  language  in  connection  with  the  regular  census.  The  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  is  given  at  1%.  Whole  number  attending  school  one 
month  or  more,  males  53,  females  32,  total  75.  School  was  taught  in  each  month  from 
October  1  to  June  30,  making  nine  months  in  which  school  was  taught,  but  not  nine 
full  months  of  school,  as  more  than  a  mouth  of  vacation  was  given  at  intervals  of  abont 
three  months  apart,  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  each  time.  The  average  attendance 
was  36^.  Largest  average  in  any  one  month,  45^,  from  75  scholars  in  attendance.  Num- 
ber of  Indians  who  can  read,  adults  15,  youths  'M>,  total  45. 

NUMBER  OP  INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

Of  these  there  have  been  six—two  assistant  millers,  two  assistant  sawyers,  on© 
assistant  blacksmith,  and  one  assistant  carpenter.  They  have  made  commendable  prog- 
ress, more  particularly  one  young  man  taken  up  as  assistant  sawyer  the  middle  of 
last  December.  He  can  now  run  our  circular-saw  mill  (water-power)  alone,  and  keep 
it  in  fair  order,  repairing  any  of  the  ordinary  breaks,  as  in  belting,  &c.  Also  th& 
assistant  blacksmith  has  made  excellent  progress,  and  can  now  do  all  kinds  of  ordinary 
blacksmith  ing. 

NUMBER  WEARING  CITIZENS'  DRESS. 

I  doubt  whether  a  single  Indian  can  be  found  upon  this  reservation  that  is  not  at 
least  partly  clothed  in  citizens' dress.  By  far  the  greater  part  wear  such  dress  alto- 
gether. Excepting  in  winter  time  it  is  seldom  an  Indian  can  be  seen  with  a  blanket 
on.  It  often  puzzles  us  when  we  see  a  wagon  and  team  approaching  to  know  whether 
an  Indian  is  tne  driver  or  a  white  person  passing  through  from  one  white  settlement 
to  another.  This  matter  of  dress  is  not  oontined  to  the  head  families  and  more  wealthy 
class,  but  is  practiced  by  all,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  and  is  invariably  an  unfailing 
sign  as  to  who  are  civilized  and  who  are  not. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KILLED. 

It  surely  must  speak  well  for  these  Indians  that  not  one  person  has  been  killed  by 
either  their  own  people  or  soldiers  or  citizens.  Where  will  you  find  a  community  of 
near  600  souls  with  less  of  violence  and  crime  f  Neither  have  any  whites  or  other  per- 
sons been  killed  bv  them.  The  Indian  council,  composed  of  the  headmen,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  myself,  or  the  acting  agent  in  my  absence,  met  as  occasion  required,  and 
tried  all  cases  brought  before  it.  These  mostly  consisted  of  cases  of  bigamy  or  of  par- 
ties seeking  divorce,  and  also  disputes  as  to  the  ownership  of  horses.  In  some  in- 
stance')  divorces  were  granted,  but  as  often  the  parties  were  reconciled.  Those  com- 
mitting criminal  acts  were  imprisoned  for  a  time  and  fined  a  horse  or  two,  and  in  some 
cases  five  horses,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

SELLING  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

This  is  a  serions  matter  and  needs  stronger^safeguardsorelse  more  thorough  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Most  of  these  Indians  will  not  touch  liquor,  but  some  will  drink  every 
time  they  go  where  it  is.  The  parties  furnishing  it  invariably  make  them  promise  to 
not  reveal  the  fact,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  offender.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
one  Indian  made  complaint  against  another,  for  beating  him  severely  over  the  head. 
The  parties  were  both  summoned  before  the  council  when  it  was  found  that  both  were 
drunk  at  the  time,  had  procured  three  bottles  of  whisky  at  the  Dalles,  and  going  out  into 
the  bills  near  town,  bad  both  got  beastly  driiuk,  and  the  stronger  and  least  intoxicated 
had  committed  the  assault.  The  latter  was  fiued  a  good  horsetor  his  (rime,  the  former, 
an  ordinary  horse  for  being  drunk,  but  was  told  the  fine  would  be  remitted  provided 
he  would  inform  on  the  parties  furnishing  him  the  liquor.  After  considerable  hesita- 
tion, be  did  so,  and  agreed  to  point  out  the  person.  The  United  States  district  attorney 
was  immediately  notified,  and  the  matter  by  him  turned  over  t«>  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  by  him  I  was  notified  to  have  the  Indian  witness  in  the  Dalles  by  a  cer- 
tain time.    My  captain  of  police,  who  is  also  head  chief,  was  sent,  with  the  two  wit- 
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nessee,  to  the  Dalles,  met  with  the  marHhal,  fonnd  and  arrested  the  raao,  and  he  and 
the  two  witnesses  were  taken  to  Portlaod.  The  white  man  plead  gnilty,  was  fined 
#10,  and  liberated  after  one  night^a  imprisonment.  The  two  witnesses  were  each  paid 
$22  50  as  milage,  dtc. — much  more  than  the  fine  was.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  re- 
sult, I  made  complaint  that  the  punishment  was  not  sufficient ;  that  at  that  rate  a  man 
could  plead  guilty  every  few  months  and  then  make  money.  The  answer  came  back, 
that  for  the  first  offense,  where  the  party  plead  guilty,  ouly  a  nominal  fine  was  im- 
posed. This  might  do  in  some  cases  where  it  was  found  that  the  offending  party  had, 
through  ignorance  or  some  peculiar  circumstances,  violated  the  law,  but  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so  willfully,  as,  is  my  belief,  was  the  case  with  the  white  man  above 
referred  to.  Until  such  flagrant  violatiourt  of  the  laws  can  be  more  severely  punished, 
an  agent  need  hardly  waste  time  and  money  in  hunting  up  offenders  and  having  them 
pnnished.  I  have  more  hopes  in  the  furnishing  to  each  Indian  agent  of  a  set  of  Sewell's 
plates  of  the  human  stomach,  and  showing  the  Indians  the  terrible  effects  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  upon  the  human  systeui.  A  somewhat  noted  temperance  lecturer,  Hon. 
Levi  Lealand,  exhibited  these  plates  to  a  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency,  and  it 
seemed  to  strike  them  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread.  They  realized  for  the  first 
time  what  the  internal  effects  of  such  liquors  were. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  PRODUCTS. 

During  the  past  year  I  estimated  that  at  least  500  acres  of  ground  have  been  broken, 
and  2,500  acres  cultivated.    Several  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  fenced  that  are  as 

fet  only  in  small  part  cultivated.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  of  which  I  estimate 
1,000  bushels,  as  against  10,000  last  year.  The  increased  acreage  and  very  favorable 
season  will  make  at  least  1,000  bushels  difference.  The  next  principal  crop  is  potatoes, 
of  which  I  estimate  2,800  bushels.  I  always  endeavor  to  put  the  estimates  too  low  in- 
stead of  too  high,  though  the  latter  makes  a  better  showing  on  paper.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  persons  who  chance  to  see  these  Indians  and  these  farms  and  products 
agreeably  surprised  by  not  being  told  'Uhe  half,'^  than  to  be  disappointed  by  having 
seen  or  heard  exaggerated  reports.  Scarcely  an  Indian  family  npon  this  reservation 
can  be  found  that  does  not  have  a  patch  of  ground  in  cultivation.  Hundreds  of  acres 
are  now  cultivated  by  the  Warm  Springs  that  were  untouched  three  years  ago.  These 
Indians  will  soon  rival  the  Wascoes. 

NUMBER  OP  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDIANS. 

This  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  Many  of  the  horses 
and  cattle,  especially  the  latter,  are  untamed,  and  run  wild  back  on  the  reservation 
ranges.  The  natural  increase  wonld  seem  to  be  greater  than  I  have  given  it,  but  I 
have  taken  into  aoconnt  the  fact  that  quite  a  nnmlMsr  of  horses  have  been  sold  to  white 
men  for  gathering  np  and  driving  off  cattle  to  distant  markets  from  white  settlements 
around  us.  Upwards  of  fifty  hesS  of  beef  cattle  have  been  killed  and  furnished  as  beef 
for  issues  at  this  agency.  Also,  last  winter  was  unusnally  severe,  and  more  stock  was 
lost  than  in  many  previous  winters  pat  together.  Horses  are  the  great  item  in  stock, 
of  which  I  estimate  4,200.  Cattle  are  next,  of  which  the  estimate  is  575.  But  one 
Indian  has  a  band  of  sheep.  He  had  good  success  wintering  them,  and  this  spring  sold 
his  wool  at  the  highest  market  rates  prevailing  in  the  Dalles  at  the  time  he  made  sale. 
A  large  part  of  this  reservation  is  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  and  I  am  constantly 
nrging  the  Indians  to  sell  their  horses  and  invest  in  sheep. 

LUMBER   SAWED. 

Of  the  150,000  feet  sawed,  all  but  12,000  feet  has  been  out  by  onr  new  saw-mill  since 
the  1st  of  last  April.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  large  lots  stacked  np  for  future  use 
in  building  houses  and  fences. 

HOUSES  OF  INDIANS. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  are  frame  buildings,  of  which  there  are  now  85,  and  7  log 
bouses.  Five  only  were  erected  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  lumber 
sawed  last  year.  Another  year  will  see  a  considerable  increase  in  buildings.  Of  those 
erected  by  government,  one  is  a  small  dwelling-house  at  the  saw-mill,  15  miles  west 
or  northwest  from  this  agency,  and  two  are  now  in  process  of  erection  at  the  Sin-e- 
mar-sha  Valley,  15  miles  northwest  from  agency,  where  the  school  for  the  Warm 
Springs  is  to  be  started.  One  building  is  so  lar  completed  that  I  expect  to  hold  re- 
ligious services  in  it  soon. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  INDIANS. 

This  I  have  given  at  4§.  as  obtained  by  labor  of  Indians  for  themselves  or  others  in 
civilized  pursnics,  f^  by  hunting,  fishing,  gatheriuj^  roots,  dtc,  and  iV  ^7  government 
issues.  The  latter  has  only  been  made  to  the  Pintes,  25  now  in  number,  who  draw 
rations,  the  6  apprentices,  and  the  boarding  department  of  the  school,  with  perhaps  a 
few  occasional  issues  to  sick  or  poor  Indians.  Field  and  garden  prodncts  are  growing 
more  and  more  to  be  depended  npon,  while  wild  game,  roots,  and  beriie^,  especially 
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the  two  latter,  only  fill  in  as  necessity  or  desire  may  require.  Salt  and  dried  salmon 
are  still  pnt  up,  but  in  diminishing  quantities,  as  the  supply  is  being  gradually  reduced 
in  the  rivers.  Thus  necessity  compels  the  Indian  to  resort  to  civilized  methods  in  order 
to  sustain  life. 

MORAL  AND    RBLIGIOUS  WOKK. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  civilization  and  elevation  of  the 
Indian.  Bible  truths  abd  Bible  teachings  carry  with  them  a  power  that  none  can 
gainsay  nor  resist.  The  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord/'  is  more  convincing  and  irresistible  to 
the  Indian  mind  than  all  arguments  of  men.  Indians  are  close  observers  and  good 
iudges  of  human  nature,  and  they  too  easily  discover  the  inconsistencies  of  white  men 
as  ^tween  their  words  and  ways.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible  they  can  see  are  Just 
fitted  to  guide  erring  human  beings.  The  most  civilized  among  the  Indians  are  those 
who  are  the  most  consistent  Christians.  Go  into  their  homes  and  yon  will  find  refine- 
ment, and  works  of  art  adorning  their  walls,  well-kept  honses,  and  clean  surroundings. 
Thus,  thongh  no  missionarv  has  been  here  during  the  year,  our  regular  Sabbath  serv- 
ices have  supplied  spiritnal  life  to  our  little  church  of  51  members,  and  kept  the  field 
from  running  to  tares  and  weeds,  and  a  harvest  growing  for  some  missionary  hands  to 
gather  in.  All  the  success  of  the  past,  all  the  hope  of  the  future,  lies  in  the  teachings 
of  Christian  truth  and  examples  of  Christian  morality.  Christian  teachings  in  early 
days  kept  these  Indians  to  always  be  the  friends  of  the  whites,  while  all  around  them 
were  sworn  enemies,  imbruing  their  hande  in  the  white  man's  blctod.  The  results 
of  the  past  are  standing  testimonials  to  the  truth  of  my  words,  and  this  subject  a  fit 
ending  of  my  annual  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  SMITH, 
VniUd  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  Augmt  18,  1881. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  department  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  aflairs  pertaining  to  the  agency  and  Indians 
nnder  my  charge,  and  to  transmit  the  accompanying  statistics  relative  thereto. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  many  encouragemeuts  to  all  connected  with  this  por- 
tion ot  the  Indian  service.  The  steady  progress  of  these  Indians  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  civilization  has  been  evident  and  even  marked.  Their  farming  operations 
have  not  been  more  extensive  than  in  former  years,  but  more  interest  has  been  shown 
in  caring  for  their  crops ;  they  have  been  more  energetic  in  their  work,  and  have  taken 
more  pride  in  their  farms,  and  this  advancement  I  am  pleased  to  say  is  mainly  due  to 
the  disposition  of  tbe  Indians  themselves,  although  both  my  employ^  and  myself  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  direct  them  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests. 

During  the  last  winter  a  careful  census  was  made  of  the  Uintah  Utes,  showing  a  total 
population  of  474  Indians.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  population  recorded 
for  several  years  previous,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  nnmber  of  families  from 
other  portions  of  the  Territory  have  settled  here  claiming  the  privileges  of  the  reserve, 
and  from  continual  residence  have  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  and  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  the  tribe.  This  number  will  be  probably  reduced  when 
the  lines  are  drawn  and  proper  distinctions  made  between  the  members  of  the  Uintah 
and  White  River  tribes. 

FARMING  OPERATIONS. 

With  80  small  a  band  of  Indians  the  aggregate  results  of  their  labors  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  attract  particular  attention,  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  statistical  report  herewith  as  well  as  an  inspection  of  their  farming  operations 
will  show  as  decided  an  individual  efibrt  as  can  be  found  among  any  tribe  of  the  same 
degree  of  advancement  in  civilized  pursuits.  They  have  something  over  250  acres  of 
land  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Most  of  this  is  planted  with  cereals;  but  almost 
every  family  has  small  patches  of  ground  for  garden  vegetables  and  potatoes.  Until 
after  the  harvesting  is  done  and  grain  all  threshed  it  will  be  impossible  to  ^ive  definite 
figures,  but  my  farmer  estimates  the  yield  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,0U0  bushels; 
oats,  400  bushels;  and  potatoes,  500  bushels.  The  Indians  make  no  pret-ensions  at  rais- 
ing corn  except  for  summer  use,  seldom  or  never  allowing  it  to  matnre,  nuless  it  be  a 
small  portion  preserved  principally  for  seed.  In  speaking  of  garden  vegetables  it  is 
pleasant  for  me  to  recall  the  tact  that  this  year  some  of  our  early  vegetables  were  fur- 
nished us  by  Indians.  How  different  is  this  independence  from  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  these  Indians  some  years  since,  when  they  were  entirely  dependent  for  their 
subsistence  on  their  success  in  hunting,  or  the  scanty  allowance  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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DariDg  the  baying  season  niauy  of  the  Indians  aHsisted  in  the  work.  Not  only  did 
tbey  assist  my  employes  in  putting  up  hay  for  agency  nse,  bat  independent  of  this  they 
harvested  a  supply  of  abour  twenty  tonsVor  their  own  stock,  to  be  used  dnring  the 
winter  and  spring  work.  The  most  of  the  cutting  of  grain  and  hay  has  heretofore 
been  done  by  agency  employes  as  the  Indians  are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  nachinery, 
such  as  reapers  and  mowers.  But  this  year  I  have  is<»ued  to  such  Indians  as  were 
most  likely  to  use  them  a  dozen  grain-cradles  with  rakes,  &c.,  and  have  been  gratified 
to  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  used  with  considerable  diligence,  thus  materially 
curtailing  the  labor  usually  performed  by  the  agency  of  white  employes. 

FREIGHTING  BY  INDIANS. 

Last  fall  the  department  kindly  furnished  the  Indians  with  25  freight'  wagous, 
and  this  year  7  more  have  been  purchased  for  them.  It  was  expected  that  these 
wagons  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  transport  their  own  annuity  goods 
and  supplies,  and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed.  Almost  all  the  transporta- 
tion from  Salt  Lake  City  to  this  agency,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  over  one  of  the  worst 
roads  in  the  Territory,  was  done  by  our  Indians  with  their  own  teams,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  every  pound  would  have  been  transported  by  them  were  it  not  for  the  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  which  made  it  difficult  for  teams  to  cross  the  mountains 
through  the  snow.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  remark  that  I  never  have  received 
goods  iu  better  condition  than  were  those  delivered  by  my  Indians  last  fall.  A  num- 
ber of  Indian  teams  are  now  on  the  road  with  this  year's  freight,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  do  all  their  own  freighting  this  season,  and  possibly  transport  a  fair  por- 
tion of  the  supplies  furnished  for  the  White  River  Utes.  The  advantages  of  furnishing 
Indians  with  wagons  is  manifest  in  many  particulars.  It  is  an  incentive  to  them  to 
dispose  of  their  little  ponies,  which  for  practical  work  are  comparatively  useless,  and 
secure  horses  or  cattle  fitted  for  work.  Aside  from  this,  wagons  and  agricultural  im- 
plements of  any  value  have  a  tendency  to  insure  permanency  of  location  and  lead  them 
to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits. 

Several  of  the  Indians  are  devoting  their  attention  to  stock-raising,  and  although 
they  are  constantly  obliged  to  use  their  owu  cattle  for  subsistence,  owing  to  the  very 
limited  supply  of  beef  furnished  by  the  government;  they  still  have  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifteen  hundred  head  of  stock  cattle. 

SCHOOL. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  our  school  opened,  a  contract  having  been  made  between  the 
department  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  a  school  building  having 
been  erected  for  the  purpose.  We  had  expected  to  commence  operations  a  mouth  or 
two  earlier  than  this,  but  owing  to  unavoiaable  delays  our  building  was  not  completed 
and  we  were  disappointed.  We  were  provided  by  the  board  with  three  school  em- 
ploy^, a  principal  or  male  teacher,  a  lady  assistant,  and  a  cook.  During  the  first 
month  the  largest  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  attendance  was  13  and  during  the 
next  two  months  the  attendance,  inhtead  of  increasing,  diminished,  until  finally  not  a 
pupil  remained.  This  was  discouraging ;  we  had  hoped  for  excellent  results  and  had 
certainly  failed.  The  Indians  made  many  excuses  for  not  sending  their  children  to 
school.  They  were  ignorant  and  superstitious  and  feared  that  harm  might  come  to 
their  boys  and  girls,  but  the  failure  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  others  was  due  mainly 
to  the  character  and  incapacity  of  the  principal  teacher,  for,  after  he  left,  the  lady 
teacher,  assisted  by  my  clerk,  had  little  difficulty  in  inducing  25  Indian  children  to  at- 
tend school,  and,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  20  of  them  remained  in  regular  attendance 
until  school  closed,  June  1.  The  progress  made  and  interest  manifested  by  these  chil- 
dren was  marked.  Tbeschool  bids  fair  if  continued  to  be  a  success,  as  I  always  believed 
it  would  be  if  properly  managed.  The  parents  have  become  somewhat  interested, 
much  of  the  superstition  and  prejudice  has  been  overcome,  and  alieady  some  of  the 
pupils  are  asking  when  school  will  reox>en  and  express  their  willingness  and  desire  to 
attend. 

INDIAN  POLICB. 

Freqnent  reference  has  been  made,  both  in  my  own  reports  and  in  those  of  my  chief 
of  i>olice,  to  the  difficulties  of  persuading  Indians  with  the  most  suitable  qualifications 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  police  at  this  agency,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
force  this  difficulty  was  especially  manifest.  Notwithstanding  this,  aforce  of  Smembers, 
afterward  increased  to  10,  was  organized,  and  in  but  few  instances  have  we  cause  to 
complain  of  inefficiency  or  lack  of  interest.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  as  captain 
of  police  an  Indian  who  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary good  judgment.  The  police  have  a  wholesome  iofluence  oa  the  tribe,  and  although 
arrests  have  not  been  frequent,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  has  not  been  frequent 
cause,  as  the  Indians  pretty  generally  understand  that  their  ofi'nnses  and  discrepancies 
will  be  reported  and  therefore  wrongs  which  might  otherwise  be  committed  are  sup- 
pressed. 
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The  liquor  traffic  is  the  ^reat  smrce  of  annoyance.  The  Indians  procure  intozi- 
catiug  liquors  from  white  men  renidtng  in  settlements  biinierinfi;  on  the  reserve.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  Indians  to  obtain  whisky,  but  quite  difficult  for  us  to  procure 
definite  information  and  witnesses  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  guilty  parties.  Bat 
we  have  already  made  some  important  progress  in  this  direction  and  we  hope  ere  long 
to  be  able  to  do  away  effectually  with  this  nuisance  or  at  least  make  examples  of  those 
DOW  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

In  relation  to  police  matters  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  my 
ebief  of  police  in  bis  last  report,  recommending  an  increase  of  pay  to  Indian  police, 
for  }y  with  him,  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  force  can  never  beacomplete  succ^ess  until 
a  higher  pecuniary  valuation  be  put  on  its  services.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  one 
half  the  number  with  at  least  double  the  pay  would  be  better  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

SANITARY. 

Ten  births  and  twelve  deaths  have  been  recorded  during  the  year.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Indians  has  uot  been  particularly  favorable,  and  many  cases  of  sick- 
ness have  been  recorded.  My  clerk,  who  also  acts  as  physician,  has  been  able  to  furnish 
most  of  these  with  medical  treatment,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  la- 
diaos  to  avail  themselves  pf  such  medical  assistance  as  we  can  offer  them  and  to  de- 
pend less  upon  their  native  medicine  men. 

BUILDINGS  AT  AGENCY. 

At  the  agency  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  daring  the  year,  at  an  expense 
to  the  government  of  about  $2,000.  One  was  the  erection  of  school  building  already 
mentioned,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  This  building  was  more  properly  remodelled  and  fur- 
nished with  two  large  additions.  We  now  have  accommodations  for  at  least  forty 
boarding  scholars  and  could  easily  arrange  for  a  number  of  daily  pupils.  The  other 
building,  an  agent's  dwelling,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $dOO,  has  long  been  needed, 
as  the  agent  and  family  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  reside  in  the  school  building 
and  have  had  anything  but  comfortable  quarters.  These  buildings  are  lathed  and 
plastered  and  furnished  with  brick  chimneys,  couvenienoes  entirely  new  to  this  section 
of  country.  These  materials  were  prepared  at  the  agency  by  employ^  at  little  expense, 
and  they  add  greatly  both  to  the  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  buildings. 

SKTTLEMBNT  OF  WHITE  RIVER  UTES,  FUTURE  PROSPECTS,  ETC. 

The  great  source  of  anxiety  now  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  White  River 
Utee,  and  their  probable  influence  on  the  Uintan  tribe.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  Un- 
compahgre  division  of  the  Ute  Commission,  together  with  Agent  Berry  and  two  Uncom- 
pabgre  chiefs,  visited  this  agency  and  inspected  a  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  on  the 
22d  of  July,  Commissioner  Meaobam  and  J.  R.  French  arrived  with  a  military  escort, 
and  funds  with  which  to  make  the  first  payment  t4)  the  White  River  Utee.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  ere  their  arrival  all,  or  at  least  the  larger  portiou  of  the  tribe,  would  have 
been  here  according  to  agreement,  but  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  ledges  bad  presented  themselves,  and  these  were  such  as  had 
remained  at  this  agency  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter.  Runners  were  im- 
mediately sent  out  and  the  tribe  is  now  well  repres-'uted.  It  happened  that  this  delay 
was  not  so  unfortunate,  as  we  were,  with  the  exception  of  flour,  without  any  subsis- 
tence to  issue  them.  Supplies  of  sugar  and  coffee  did  uot  reach  Salt  Lake  City  until 
after  the  first  of  August,  and  the  beef  herd  driven  from  White  River  was  not  deliv- 
ered until  the  15th  instant.  At  a  later  date  Commissioners  Russell  and  Mears  Joined 
Colonel  Meacham,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  negotiatioi.s  with  the  White  Rivers, 
which  I  trust  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  settlemeut  of  these  Indians. 

But  to  return  to  the  Uintahs.  I  have  already  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
probable  influence  of  the  White  Rivers  over  them.  The  latter  have  been  the  larger 
nnmber;  they  are  indolent  and  know  nothing  of  farming  or  caring  for  themselves  by 
civilized  pursuits,  and  what  is  worse,  many  of  them  have  no  desire  t<o  learn,  and  are 
free  to  express  ^heir  intention  of  avoiding  anything  of  the  kind.  They  laugh  at  the 
Uintahs  for  farming,  and  say  they  ought  to  fight  and  then  Washington  would  fur- 
nish them  plenty  to  eat.  This  seems  reasonable  to  the  simple  minds  of  these  Indians, 
who  have  been  told  that  the  harder  they  worked  the  more  they  might  expect  from  the 
government,  and  who,  after  endeavoring  with  honest  pride  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent, now  see  others,  parties  to  a  horrible  massacre,  located  on  lands  which  the 
Uintahs  had  always  supposed  their  own,  and  without  any  effort  toward  self-support, 
promised  abundant  subsistence  and  liberal  annuity  payments  forever,  while  this  tribe, 
meriting  reward  and  encouragement,  are  furnished  wirh  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  ra- 
tion, and,  aside  from  a  very  small  appropriation,  are  supplied  with  nothing,  except  at 
the  earnest  aud  frequent  importunity  of  iheir  agent.  It  is  true  that  the  White  Rivera 
are  under  treaty  stipulations  and  therefore  well  provided  for,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Uintahs  are  not,  and  therefore  are  unfortunate.    But  is  it  just  that  because  of 
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this  the  Indians  guilty  of  crime  should  at  the  same  agency  and  in  the  presence  of  de- 
serving ones,  he  issaed  five  or  six  times  the  amount  supplied  to  the  latter f  It  is  my 
firm  conviction,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sion, that  the  Uintahs  and  White  Rivers,  if  tney  are  to  remain  together,  must  be  treated 
with  equal  liberality.  Their  issues  must  be  made  in  common  ;  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  members  of  the  same  tribe.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
consolidation  of  those  two  tribes,  for  upon  this  in  my  opinion,  depends  the  future  suc- 
cess of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  CRITCHLOW, 
United  States  Inditm  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Colville  Agency f  Washington  Territory,  August  18, 1881. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  ninth  anuual  report  of  the  agency  under  my 
charge. 

council  with  spokanbs. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1880, 1  was  requested  by  Col.  Wm.  J.  PoUock,  United  States 
Indian  inspector,  to  meet  him  at  Deep-creek  colony,  17  miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  where 
he  proposed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  roving  bands  of  Spokane  Indians.  I  met  him 
as  directed,  bnt  no  Indians  being  present  the  meeting  was  adjonmed  to  Spokane  Falls, 
where,  aft-er  due  notice,  the  representacive  men  of  tbe  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spo- 
kanes  met  in  council.  They  were  informed  by  Colonel  Pollock  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  government  that  they  should  either  take  up  homesteads  or  go  at  once  upon  the 
Colville  or  Ccenr  d'Al^ne  Indian  reservation,  as  the  country  was  being  rapidly  settled 
upon  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  throngn  it,  and  un- 
less they  took  immediate  steps  to  secure  their  homes,  their  land  would  be  appropriated 
by  the  whites.  Many  of  them  manifested  a  disposition  to  take  up  land,  and  have  since 
taken  out  the  pax>ers  necessary  to  secure  their  homesteads ;  more  would  like  to  do  so, 
but  think  it  a  narship  to  have  to  pay  the  office  fees  of  $22,  while  others  are  unable  to 
raise  the  necessary  amount. 

reservation  for  lower  spokanbs. 

In  allusion  to  the  reservation  lately  set  aside  by  executive  order  of  January  18, 1881, 
for  the  Lower  Spokanes,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  recommendations  of  Col.  £.  C. 
Watkins  in  1877,  and  Col.  William  J.  Pollock  in  1880,  Unit^  States  Indian  inspectors,  for 
the  setting  aside  of  the  fi-mile  strip  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia  River  from  the 
mouth  of  Kettle  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  River,  was  not  adopted,  as  tbe 
homes  of  the  Colville  Indians  would  have  been  included,  which  would  have  been  but 
justice,  as  they  were  the  first  to  ask  for  the  addition.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  consider  themselves  unjustly  treated  in  that  their  request  was  turned  to  the  ben- 
efit of  others. 

census. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  Office  Circular,  No.  56,  Civilization, 
September  27,  1880,  requiring  *' Indian  agents,  their  assistants,  and  employ^"  ''to 
make  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  tbe  Indians  *  *  *  and  obtain  such  facts  as 
ma^  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes  and  their  progress  in 
civilization,'^  and  *' report  any  extra  expenditures  incurred  in  this  connection  "  to  Ms^. 
J.  W.  Powell,  special  agent.  Census  Bureau,  tbe  census  of  four  tribes  of  this  agency  bas 
been  obtained,  and  the  papers  forwarded  to  your  office.  But  as  it  will  necessarily  in- 
volve some  extra  expense,  of  which  Major  Powell  bas  been  informed,  to  take  the  cen- 
sus of  tbe  four  remaining  tribes,  some  of  them  living  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  agency,  and  no  funds  to  defray  the  expense  having,  as  yet,  been  provided,  the 
work  has  necessarily  been  suspended. 

reduction  in  force  of  employes. 

The  reduction  in  the  employ^  force  of  this  agency,  viz,  the  farmer,  clerk,  and  two 
blacksmiths,  at  a  time  when  their  services  are  more  than  ever  required,  cannot  but 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  public  service.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  an  Indian  agent  and  bis  interpreters  to  give  the  necessary  supervision  over 
3,500  Indians,  inhabiting  a  country  200  by  150  miles  in  extent,  in  two  different  Terri- 
tories, and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  clerical  work  of  the  office  and  attend  properly 
to  the  other  business  that  necessarily  devolves  upon  an  agent  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

That  commendable  and  snbstantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  of  thia 
asency  during  the  past  year  is  evident  from  the  increased  amount  of  their  productions, 
t&elr  more  extensive  ana  better  cultivated  farms,  the  number  of  now  houses  and  bams 
built,  the  number  of  rods  offence  made  and  acres  of  land  broken,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement  i 

CROPS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

1880.  1881. 

Number  of  houses 248  322 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 4,400  7,885 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat 18,000  53,090 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn 500  600 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley 17,000  47,860 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables 4,150  9,550 

Number  of  tons  of  hay ^ 150  1,176 

Number  of  cords  of  wood  cut 2,500  3,000 

Number  of  rods  of  fencing  made 2,000  2,000 

which,  considering^ the  limited  aid  furnished  them,  ought  to  convince  the  most  in- 
credulous that  the  Indian  both  willing  and  capable  of  advancement  in  civilized  pur- 
suits. Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  houses  and  barns,  has  been  by 
their  individual  effort,  without  the  advantages  of  a  government  saw-mill  or  carpenter 
to  assist  them. 

THE  CCEUR  D'AL<^:NE8. 

who  are  wholly  unaided  by  the  government  in  the  ex^tent  of  their  farms  and  produc- 
tions, are  far  in  advance  of  the  other  tribes.  They  endeavor  to  keep  np  with  the  times 
by  the  purchase  of  improved  agricultural  labor-saving  machinery,  and  have  paid  out 
for  wagons  alone  more  than  |15,000  within  the  past  six  years.  A  people  making  such 
commendable  efforts  to  redeem  themselves  from  barbarism,  are  eeitainly  deserving 
of  some  consideration  from  the  government  whose  wards  they  are,  and  all  they  ask  for 
is  to  have  their  present  reservation  made  secure  to  them,  assistance  rendered  in  the 
erection  of  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  continuance  of  aid  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

SURVEYS  OF  RESERVATION. 

It  is  also  the  earnest  wish  of  the/IJoBurd'AliSnes  that  their  reservation  should  be  sur- 
veyed at  an  early  day,  that  they  may  permanently  locate  the  boundaries  of  their  farms. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  surveys  of  the  Colville  Reservation  be  made. 

EDUCATION   AND  SCHOOLS. 

No  more  desirable  results  could  have  been  anticipated  than  have  been  attained  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  this  agency  provided  for  by  the  government.  The 
two  Indian  boarding-schools,  one  at  Colville  and  one  at  the  CoBur  d'Al^ne  Indian  Res- 
ervation, in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  educate  70  children,  who  are  taught  the 
ordinary  branches  of  English,  and  are  also  instructed  in  the  industrial  work  of  ordi- 
nary life.  A  large  school  building  60  x  40  feet  was  built  during  the  year  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers  at  the  Colville  mission  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  school-boys,  who 
are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  male  teacher,  under  whose  direction  they  are 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

THE  MISSIONARY  WORK 

among  these  Indians  is  continued  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  with  their  usual  fervor.  The 
large  and  commodious  church  at  the  Colville  mission  is  neariug  completion,  and  a  con- 
tract has  recently  been  let  by  the  reverend  fathers  at  $4,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fine 
church  at  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  mission  on  the  reservation,  the  Indians  contributing  largely 
both  in  money  and  labor  towards  the  building  of  these  churches,  and  continue  to  show 
their  religious  zeal  by  the  regularity  with  which  they  attend  to  their  religious  duties, 
never  missing  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  their  church  on  festival  days,  some  of 
them  coming  from  a  great  distance,  amid  great  privations.  , 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  reverend  fathers  to  induce  the  San  Poel  and  Nes- 
pelum  Indians  (Dreamers)  to  embrace  a  Christian  life,  and  with  that  view,  the  Rev.  U. 
Grassi,  **  without  scrip  or  staff,^'  spent  the  whole  of  last  winter,  the  most  inclement 
known  for  several  years,  among  them,  cut  off  entirely  from  all  communication  with 
his  mission  and  white  8ettlemen*^s  for  five  months.  His  success  has  induced  him  ta 
take  measures  for  the  early  establishment  of  a  permanent  mission  in  their  vicinity. 

The  necessity  for  agency  buildings  upon  the  reservation,  to  which  I  would  again 
call  the  attention  of  the  department,  is  constantly  felt,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
if  suitable  buildings,  mills,  shops,  «fcc.,  were  erected  upon  the  reservation,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  inducing  many  Indians  to  remove  to  it. 
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REPORT  OF  FARMERS. 

I  herewith  incloHe  the  report  of  the  resident  farmer  at  Coear  d'A16ne  Reservationi 
aud  that  of  the  late  farmer  at  this  agency,  in  which  is  embodied  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 
Statistical  report  of  crops,  &c.,  is  also  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  SIMMS, 
United  State$  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLViLLB  Indian  Agency, 
Washington  Territory, 

S[R :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  farming  operations  of  the  Indians 
of  your  ag«ncy. 

Many  of  the  Indians  are  cultivating  large  farms,  well  inclosed  with  good  fences  of 
cedar  and  fir  rails,  the  farms  b^iug  well  cultivated.  Louis  has  a  100-acre  farm,  Ed- 
ward, 60  acres ;  Gabri»^ll,  140  acres ;  Jeremiah  and  Louis.  120  acres;  Joe  Donney,  65 acres; 
Alexsimo,  80 acres;  Alick Simpson,  50 acres;  Kiu-Kin-a-kwhah,  chief,  80  acres;  Baptiste, 
45  acres:  Ko-los-as-ket,  180  aores — two  farms.  Each  of  the  above  mentioned  Indians 
have  good  squared  log  dwelling  houses,  large  barns,  stables,  granaries,  and  root- 
houscH.  Others  among  the  Indians  have  small  farms,  not  s)  well  improved,  they  be- 
iuii  new  beginners. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  industries  among  the  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  Spo- 
kaues,  aud  the  number  of  domestic  animals  owned  by  them  : 


Tfnmberof  farniArs a. 

Namber  of  sqaared  loff  honses 

Number  of  round  log  honaes 

Number  of  log  barns 

Number  of  logstablea 

Number  of  graneries  and  store  honses 

Namber  of  acres  of  wh<»At  planted 

Number  of  acres  of  oats  planted    r  •••' 

Namber  of  acres  of  corn  pluit«d , 

Number  of  acres  of  potatoei*  olanted 

Number  of  acres  of  turnips  planted , 

Number  of  acres  of  onions  planted , 

Number  of  aerosol  beans  planted 

They  have  large  gardens  of  vegetables  adapted  to  tbis  climate  and  melons  and 
pumpkins  in  quantity. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Number  of  borges ^.. 

Number  of  milch  cows  

Number  of  oxen  , 

Number  of  other  cattle 

Number  of  swine 

Number  of  fowls , 

Number  of  tons  of  wild  bay , 


i 

! 


96 

34 

36 

IS 

61 

4:) 

13 

8 

86 

45 

44 

18 

960 

S39 

516 

141 

19 

7 

91 

17 

9 

I 

5 

S 

2 

4 

1,231 
309 
135 
900 
63 
886 
950 


434 

116 

30 

40 

3 

163 

930 


75 

8 

58 

0 

43 

96 

587 

994 

10 

23 

4 

6 

3 


936 
189 
45 
130 


957 
996 


These  Indians  elpress  themselves  as  desirous  of  taking  up  more  land  and  locating 
upon  it  as  socm  as  they  can  get  the  necessary  implements  tor  cultivating  the  land. 

Those  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  are  increasing  their  knowledge  by  prac- 
tice, and  are  desirous  of  learning  more.  Their  dress  is  better  than  common,  their 
houses  are  cleaner  and  l>etter  kept  than  the  average  of  Indian  houses. 

The  Colvilles  and  Lakes  find  a  good  and  ready  market  for  their  surplus  crop  among 
the  miners  and  traders,  while  theSpokanes  dispose  of  theirs  at  Spokane  Falls  and  other 
6ett1f^meuts. 

All  the  Indians  residing  on  or  near  the  reserve  are  peaceable,  laborious,  and  very 
healthy,  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  are  friendly  and  tractable ; 
those  residing  near  th6  settlements  are  neither  so  healthy  nor  so  industrious,  aud  it  is 
with  this  latter  class  that  difficulties,  if  any,  arise.     Could  any  inducement  be  held  oat 
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to  them  to  abandon  the  settlements  and  remove  to  the  reserve  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties. 

V  ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  E.  LABRIE,  Fanner. 
Hon.  John  A.  Simms, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Colville  Agency^  Wanh. 


CoLviLLB  Indian  Agency, 
CcBur  WAUne  Reservation,  August  16,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  the  report  of  the  farming  operations  of  the 
CcBur  d'Al^ne  Indians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  made  by  them,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  land  but  also  in  their  dwellings,  barns,  and  fences.  Since  my  report  of  last  year 
their  farms  have  been  mnch  increased  in  acreage,  probably  one- third  more,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  crop.  I  do  not  think,  however,  their  sales  of  produce  (wheat 
and  oats)  will  amount  to  as  much  as  last  year.  The  increase  of  oats  will  be  cut  before 
ripening,  and  made  into  hay,  and  that  of  wheat  will  be  used  in  feeding  swine,  the  in- 
crease of  which  since  the  taking  of  the  census  last  fall  has  been  very  heavy,  and  with 
the  low  pri^e  of  wheat,  35  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the  locality  they 
sell  at,  they  think  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  feed  than  to  sell. 

They  are  very  anxious  for  a  survey  of  their  reservation,  that  they  may  have  abetter 
understanding  about  their  farm  lines,  and  they  are  also  desirous  that  the  government 
will  build  for  them  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  Before  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
such  election,  fifty  frame  or  board  houses  would  be  built  by  the  Indians.  There  are 
many  excellent  points  upon  the  reservation  where  a  steammill  could  be  built,  and 
which  would  be  convenient  to  all  parts  of  the  reservation.  After  a  few  months'  time, 
with  their  aptness,  the  engine  could  be  run,  and  the  sawing  and  grinding  done  exclu- 
sively by  them.  As  in  former  reports  I  have  to  say  they  are  living  on  friendly  terms 
with  their  white  neighbors  bordering  on  the  reservation. 

To  recapitulate,  there  are  111  farmers,  3  hunters  or  trappers.  They  have  under  fence 
and  in  cultivation  nearly  4,500  acres  of  land,  1,800  head  of  swine,  2,500  horses,  200  milch 
cows,  100  oxen,  1,400  other  cattle.  Their  products  will  be  nearly  20,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  28,000  bushels  of  oats,  8,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  beets, 
and  other  vegetables,  250  tons  of  oat  hay,  and  150  tons  of  timothy  and  wild  hay.  They 
have  106  log  dwelling-houses  and  10  frame  or  board  dwellings,  30  large  barns  and  50 
smaller  out-houses,  95  good,  strong  farm  wagons,  3  spring  or  buggy  wagons,  one  reaper, 
and  one  reaper  and  binder,  with  all  other  necessary  farm  implements.  The  farmers 
most  worthy  of  mention  among  them  are  Nicodemus,  Felioanne,  Alphonso,  Louis,  Fi- 
dele,  Joseph,  and  Leo.  Nicodemus,  Louis,  and  Fidele,  will  have  fully  1,000  bushels 
each  of  wheat  and  oats  ;  the  others  mentioned  from  700  bushels  to  800  bushels  each  of 
wheat  and  oats. 

The  Coeur  d'Al^nes  are  much  to  be  commended  for  what  they  have  done  for  them- 
selves in  the  five  or  six  years  they  have  been  upon  their  reservation.  We  must  take 
in  consideration  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  schools  supported  by  the  government,  they 
have  no  other  aid.  They  purchase  their  own  wagons,  harness,  plows,  cradles,  ox-yokes, 
and  all  other  implements  used  by  them.  In  the  matter  of  wagons  alone,  during  the 
last  six  years,  they  have  paid  over  $15,000,  but  they  have  gone  on  under  the  encour- 
agement and  advice  of  their  agent  and  the  fathers  of  De  Smet  mission,  and  are  becom- 
ing a  happy  and  contented  people. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ouedient  servant,  JAMES  O'NEILL, 

Resident  Farmer ^  Cwur  ^Al^es. 

Hon.  John  A.  Simms, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Colville  Agency ^  Wash, 


Neah  Bay  Agency.  August  18, 1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  contained  in  circular  of  July  1,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  agency : 

The  tribes  under  my  supervision,  Makabs  and  Quillehutes,  numbering  in  all  1,000, 
located  at  the  extreme  northwest  point  of  the  United  States,  ocean-girt^d  on  the  west, 
with  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fnca  on  the  north,  with  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  of 
timber  and  chaparral  on  the  east  and  south,  are  by  force  of  necessity  compelled  to  ob- 
tain the  greater  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  seal,  otter,  sal- 
mon, halibut,  and  codfish,  which  in  years  gone  by  has  been  given  with  no  niggard 
'  hand.  And  this  year  has  been  no  exception  to  the  past ;  though  the  catch  of  seal  the 
past  season  has  fallen  off  in  numbers,  the  increased  value  in  the  fur  will  fully  compensate 
for  the  diminished  yield.    The  catch  of  halibut,  salmon,  and  codfish,  has  fully  equaled 
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their  home  demand,  and  all  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  their  staple  article 
of  food. 

One  great  existing  demand  among  them  is  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  improved 
methods  of  curing  ahd  packing  fish  for  shipmei^,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  their  present 
method  not  producing  a  desirable  article  of  commerce,  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  an 
epicure.  With  a  little  assistance  ancj  proper  teaching  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but 
few  years  wonld  elapse  before  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  would  rival  in  wealth  any 
equal  number  of  nny  nationality  in  the  most  favored  locality  of  the  older  States. 

To  prove  that  their  advancement,  which  at  first  was  slow,  has  been  not  only  grad- 
ual but  permanent,  one  has  but  to  visit,  first,  the  lodge  of  an  old  fossil  of  the  tribe,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  remaining,  who  still  clings  to  the  ways  of  his  ancestors  with  a 
tenacity  only  terminated  with  death,  and  for  one  moment  take  in  the  utter  disregard 
of  comfort  or  convenience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands  of  common  decency,  and  then 
pass  on  to  a  large  though  rudely-constructed  cabin  of  split  boards,  roomy,  well  venti- 
lated, and  arranged  with  some  degree  of  taste,  certainly  of  convenience.  And  now  to 
the  last  and  latest— the  neat,  i»ainted  cottage.  Within  we  do  not  look  for  mahogany 
and  Eastlake,  but  we  do  find  comfortable  furniture,  neat  and  clean  blankets,  and  the 
luxury  of  a  cook  stove  with  it«  steaming  pots  and  kettles.  Father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren are  well  clothed,  and  all  apparently  anxious  to  show  visitors  that  they  know  how 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  civilization — a  contrast  so  great  as  to  seem  hardly  credible. 

The  government  has  just  built  for  Howeath,  chief  of  the  Quillehutes,  a  nice  and  com- 
fortable house  at  a  cost  of  i'2oO ;  and  at  my  last  visit  to  the  tribe  the  venerable  chief, 
whom  fortune  has  not  smiled  on,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  interest  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  in  him  and  the  tribe  in  the  most  grateful  terms.  Others  of  the  tribe 
have  been  encouraged  in  their  desire  for  better  quarters  and  assisted  in  a  smaller  way, 
at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  government,  all  of  which  I  think  has  been  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously expended. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  have  had  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  small  tracts 
of  land  to  cultivate  and  build  on,  and  the  results  in  all  cases  have  been  very  favorable, 
as  the  small  patches  of  turnips,  beets,  and  timothy  will  testify.  Were  it  not  for  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  land  cleared  for  cnltivatiou  many  more  such  little  homes  would 
immediately  spring  up. 

MORALS. 

I  have  made  it  a  part  of  my  dutiei  to  visit  each  separate  lodge  once  a  week  and  ex- 
amine their  daily  mode  of  living,  correct  irregularities,  reprimand  any  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, and  impress  on  their  minds  the  importance  of  a  higher  standard  of  morality, 
which,  added  to  their  expanding  ideas  of  civilization,  is  having  the  desired  effectou'the 
Indian  mind.  No  Indian  of  the  tribe  has  more  than  one  wife,  and  she  is  looked  on 
more  in  accordance  with  the  American  idea  of  such ;  and  gambling,  which  formerly 
was  regarded  as  a  pastime,  is  but  seldom  known,  and  licentiousness  is  practically  un- 
heard of.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  now  considered  a  binding  contract,  not  to  be 
broken  with  the  slightest  pretext. 

gUILLKIIUTES. 

In  concluding  my  report  of  the  Indians,  I  should  neglect  to  do  my  duty  did  I  not 
make  special  mention  of  this  band,  numbeiing  300,  which  has  never  availed  itself  of 
the  advantages  olfered  at  the  industrial  school  except  in  a  very  limited  way.  This  is 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  band  is  located  30  miles  distant  and  no  communi- 
cation by  road  or  trail,  and  the  continued  severe  storms  on  this  coast  make  it  extremely 
hazardous  f«»r  canoes,  their  only  method  of  traveling,  to  make  the  trip  except  in  the 
most  favorable  seasons,  to  which  add  the  strong  prejudice  existing  among  them  against 
letting  their  children  go  to  any  great  distance  from  home.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  repeated  application  of  the  lea<ling  men  of  the  tribe,  for  a  school  in 
I  their  village,  there  being  by  last  census  50  children  of  school  age,  I  wonld  suggest  the 
establishing  of  a  branch  school  at  Quillehute,  and  I  think  the  good  results  arising 
therefrom  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  expense  incurred;  therefore, 
I  would  most  ^respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  this  band  of  the 
tribe. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  school,  with  a  total  number  of  70  pupils  and  a  yearly  attendance  of  55,  has 
been  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent.  The  teachers,  A.  W.  Smith  and 
Charles  E.  Plimpton,  both  young  men  of  energy  and  perseverance,  familiar  with  the 
habits  and  language  of  the  Indians,  and  entering  into  the  work  with  a  determination 
backed  by  youthful  vigor,  and  animated  with  a  desire  to  elevate  a  retrograding  race, 
have  awakened  an   undeveloped  faculty  and  inspired  a  hope  in  the  minds  of  their 

Enpils,  which  exceeded  my  most  ardent  wishes  and  sanguine  expectations.  The  pupils 
ave  made  most  satisfactory  advances  in  the  primary  branches,  and  many  good  readers 
and  fine  penmen  are  to  be  found  among  them.  All  understand  the  English  language, 
and  many  speak  it  with  ease  and  correctness. 
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The  boys  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  agricultural  department,  and  have  raised 
some  tine  lots  of  vegetables,  such  as  the  limik'd  amount  of  land  would  allow.  The 
girls,  are  under  the  special  care  of  the  matron  and  assistant  matron ;  both  ladies,  endowed 
"with  a  will  and  devotion  worthy  of  the  cause,  have  exercised  an  influence  and  taken 
almost  a  mother's  pride  in  caring  foaand  in  watching  their  advancement  day  by  day. 
Such  untiring  zeal  has  brought  iti)  own  reward,  as  their  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  their 
improved  manners,  bear  unmistakable  evidence. 

Association  with  members  of  the  school  and  my  unceasing  eflorts  have  aroused  an 
interest  in  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  who,  from  thoughtless  neglect,  parental^reju- 
dice  or  distrust,  did  not  attend  school  in  their  boyhood  days,  and  now  see  their  great 
mistake  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  class  of  13,  who  attend 
school  punctually  three  evenings  each  week,  anxious  to  regain  their  lost  opportunities, 
and  I  most  assuredly  take  great  pleasure  in  affording  them  such  facilities. 

FARM. 

The  farm  proper,  comprising  about  seventy  acres,  situated  at  Ho-o-buck,  with  19 
years'  successive  cropping,  has  become  valueless  for  cultivation  except  for  the  small 
amount  of  hay  cut,  or  a  stock-range,  for  which  it  soon  must  be  given  up  entirely.  The 
smaller  fields  at  Neah  Bay  and  Ba-ha-da,  which  are  of  different  geological  formation, 
still  furnish  a  fair  yield  of  different  crops  when  unmolested  by  the  army-worm,  or  not 
affected  by  rust.  Taking  into  consideration  these  existing  difficulties  the  yield  as  given 
I  n  annual  statistics  appears  creditable. 

TRADESMAN. 

The  farmer,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith,  each  with  his  Indian  apprentice,  have  assid- 
uously given  their  time  to  the  different  duties  required  of  them,  and  been  so  successful 
in  teaching  their  apiu-entices  their  respective  trades,  that  by  order  of  the  department 
I  have  discharged  the  white  employes  and  appointed  the  apprentices  to  till  the  differ- 
ent positions. 

HOSPITAL. 

A  neat  and  commodious  structure,  erected  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  the  past  year,  affording  comfortable  quarters  to  two  incurables,  who, 
under  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician,  I.  N.  Power,  have  enjoyed  all  the  com- 
forts and  careful  nursing  usually  received  in  institutions  of  this  class,  a  great  contrast 
to  the  indiflferent,  unsympathetic  feeling  shown  by  the  Indians  to  their  sick  and  help- 
less in  years  gone  by.  The  arousing  of  this  trait  in  their  character,  which  in  their 
warlike  days  remained  undeveloped,  is  looked  upon  as  a  rapid  stride  in  their  advance- 
ment, and  the  growing  desire  to  have  their  sick  treated  by  the  agency  physician,  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  instead  of  the  barbarous  usages  practiced  by  their  medicine 
men  or  the  more  heathenish  custom  of  leaving  them  uncared  for  to  die,  all  speak  vol- 
umes of  praise  for  the  results  of  education,  civilization,  and  Christianity  on  an  unfor- 
tunate race. 

POLICE. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  established  a  police  force,  composed  exclusively 
of  Indians,  an  organization  heretofore  non-existing,  -which  not  only  gives  satisfaction 
to  those  holding  the  office  but  meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the  tribe,  conveying 
to  them  the  idea  that  the  government  places  con^dence  in  their  advancement  and 
future  executive  ability. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

as  kindly  furnished  me  by  J.  G.  Swan,  inspactor  of  customs,  and  volunteer  observer 
for  United  States  Signal  Service,  at  this  place : 

Mean  barometer  during  year 30. 13 

Mean  temperature  during  year 47. 85 

Total  rainfall  during  year - 97.  86 

Total  snowfall  during  year 39. 74 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILLOUGHBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PUYALLUP,  NESQtJALLY,   CHEHALIS,  &C.,  AGENCV, 

Olympiay  Wash.,  Ahgusl  31, 1S81. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  as  my  sixth  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian  agent,  this 
being  my  ninth  year  in  the  Indian  service  in  this  Territory. 
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RESERVATIONS  AND   BANDS. 

The  four  reservations  over  which  the  jarisdiction  of  this  agency  extends,  are  the 
Pnyallnp,  40  miles  north  of  this ;  the  Chehalis,  25  miles  soath ;  the  Nesqnally,  15  miles 
east ;  and  the  Sqaaxin,  10  miles  north.  Besides  iihese  4  reservations  there  are  7  bands 
or  nnclei  (as  they  are  much  scattered)  belonging  to  this  agency,  viz  :  Lower  Cowlitz, 
Upper  Cowlitz,  Lewis  River,  Olympia,  South  Bay,  ilud  or  Oyster  Bay,  and  Gig  Harbor. 

CENSUS— DIFFERENCE  IN  THAT  OF   1878   AND   1880  EXPLAINED. 

By  circular  No.  6,  January  2.3,  1878,  explained  by  letter  of  your  predecessor  to  me,  of 
March  14,  1878,  I  was  directed  to  take  a  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  by  heads 
of  families  with  the  number  in  each,  to  be  taken  by  inquiry  of  chiefs  and  headmen 
as  I  might  see  them  at  the  agency  office,  or  while  visiting  the  reservations.  Said  cen- 
sus thus  obtained  was  forwarded  to  your  bureau  under  date  of  June  7,  1878.  By  that 
census  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  was  560  ;  to  the  Chehalis  Reservation,  205  ;  to  the  Nesqually  Reservation,  165  f 
to  the  Squaxin  Reservation,  100.  Total  belonging  to  said  4  reservations  1,030.  By 
said  census  the  Indians  belonging  to  said  7  bands  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  as  follows : 
Lower  Cowlitz,  66;  Upper  Cowlitz,  105;  Lewis  River,  104 ;  Olympia,  43;  South  Bay, 
30 ;  Mud  or  Oyster  Bay,  41 ;  Gi^  Harbor,  46.  Total  belonging  to  said  7  bands,  435  ; 
and  grand  total  belonging  to  said  reservations  and  bands.  1,465.  To  this  number  was 
added  the  Indians  belonging  to  Shoal  Water  Bay  Reservation  and  the  Gray^s  Harbor  and 
Lower  Chehalis  bands  then  bel(^nging  to  this  agency,  and  amounting  by  said  census  in 
all  to  267,  which  brought  the  number  of  Indians  then  belonging  to  this  agency,  accord- 
ing to  said  census,  up  to  1,732.  But  by  order  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
December  5,  1879,  all  that  portion  of  this  Territory  that  included  the  Shoal  Water  Bay 
Reservation  and  the  Gray's  Harbor,  and  Lower  Chehalis  bands  was  stricken  off  from 
this  agency  and  attached  to  the  Quinaielt  Agency,  leaving  as  aforesaid  1,465  Indians 
belonging  to  this  agency  as  per  said  census. 

By  circular  No.  ^,  of  Sex)tember  27,  1880,1  was  directed — under  minute  instructions 
of  the  Census  Office — to  take  and  have  taken  a  careful  and  complete  census  of  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  this  agency  not  taxed.  In  compliance  with  said  direction  and  in- 
structions I  had  such  census  taken  and  forwarded  at  different  times  last  spring,  one 
copy  to  your  bureau  and  one  copy  to  the  Census  Office. 

By  this  last  census,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  cen- 
sus  of  1878,  as  follows : 

i  '  9 

Census  of  1878.  .    J     ,  Census  of  1880.  Z         t 

!  i  '  i     i 

Puyallup 560  i  Puyallup 539  91 

Chehalis '. 205  !  Chehalis : 116  8& 

Nesqually ;    165     Nesqually 105  60 

Squaxin '    lOo     Squaxin i  91  9 

Lower  Cowlitz  band.  '      66  •  Lower  Cowlitz  band 56  10 

Upper  Cowlitz  band 105  i  Upper  Cowlitz  band '  71  34 

Lewis  River  band 104  i  Lewis  River  band 104 

Olympiaband I      43  |  Olyoipiaband 12  31 

South  Bay  band ;      30  i  South  Bay  band 15  15 

Mud  or  Ouster  Bay  band -      41     Mud  or  Oi^ster  Bay  band 96  1^ 

'"•    "    '^      "^     '                                                 46  I  Gig  Harbor  band 8  38 


Gig  Harbor  band. 
Totahi.. 


1,465    1,038,      427 


This  falling  off  or  difference  between  said  two  censuses  was  occasioned  by  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  viz : 

1st.  The  enumerators  of  the  census  of  1880  of  the  whites  in  this  Territory  were  in- 
structed to  include  in  such  censuH  all  Indians  who  were  t^xed.  Many  Indians  belonging 
to  tribes  on  reservations  live  off  the  reservations,  around  among  the  whites.  Some  of 
these  have  taken  homesteads ;  some  have  purchased  a  few  acres  from  white  men.  In 
both  cases  tbey  pay  taxes.  Others  have  leased  lands  from  the  whites  and  own  a  few 
horses  and  cattle  for  which  they  are  taxed.  Others,  again,  being  simple  and  ignorant 
often  pay  taxes  when  culled  on  by  the  tax  collector,  when  not  legally  liable.  The  enu- 
merators of  the  white  census,  beiugjwtid  jyer  headf  were  auxious  to  swell  the  number  enu- 
merated, and  therefore  included  every  Indian,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  In  this  county  alone  1(54  Indians  and  8  half -breeds  were  included  by  the 
enumerators  of  the  white  census,  which  was  taken  over  six  months  before  the  Indian  cen- 
sus was  taken,  and  of  course  they  could  not  be  taken  a  second  time.  I  think  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  said  Indians  and  half-breeds — certainly  not  more  than  one- 
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third  of  them — were  legally  taxable.  The  iDdiaos  belouging  to  said  seven  bands  beins^ 
all  surrounded  and  mixed  up  with  the  whites,  were  of  course  gobbled  up  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  proportion  to  their  number  by  the  census  enumerators  of  the  whites 
than  were  the  reservation  tribes. 

2nd.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  Lewis  River  band,  which,  by  the  census  of 
1878,  numbered  104,  was  included  in  the  Indian  census  of  this  agency,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  following  facts :  I  was  informed  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
been  taken  by  the  enumerator  of  the  white  census,  and  those  not  taken  were  scattered 
over  a  region  of  country  fully  as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware — out  of  the  way,  very 
broken,  heavily  timbered,  and  difficult  of  access— and  to  have  hunted  up  these  scat- 
tered Indians,  probably  not  to  exceed  twenty- five  or  thirty  in  all,  would  have  recjuired 
the  time  and  expense  of  an  enumerator  for  perhaps  three  weeks,  which  I  considered 
would  not  pay.  The  enumerator  whom  I  employed  to  take  the  census  of  Upper  and 
Lowet  Cowlitz  and  the  Lewis  River  bands  after  completing  the  census  of  the  two  first 
named  bands  declined  to  take  that  of  the  latter,  and,  it  being  late,  I  did  not  engage 
another  enumerator. 

3rd.  The  census  of  1B78,  having  been  mostly  taken  or  obtained  from  chiefs  and  head- 
men, was  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  and  not  very  reliable;  and 

4th.  The  slow  decay  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  (See  Report  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  18e!0,  j).  159),  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  among  all 
the  Indian  tribes  and  bands  on  this  coast,  doubtless  assisted  some  in  said  difference; 
so  that,  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  the  difference  (427)  be- 
tween the  ceu»us  of  1878  and  1880  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

PROGRESS   IN  CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization  is  wholly  artificial,  and  consists  of  civilizing  culture  and  habits  acquired 
between  infancy  and  mature  age.  "  The  untutored  Indian  "  seems  to  be  as  helplessly 
dependent  upon  good,  zealous  white  teachers  and  missionaries  to  mature  him  into  a 
vital  civilization  as  the  embryo  fowl  upon  the  patient  care  of  its  brooding  mother  to 
hatch  it  into  active  life.  Hence  progress  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  only 
observable  among  Indians  on  the  reservations,  where  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
presence  and  training  of  good,  earnest  white  teachers  and  missiouaries.  Even  among 
those  most  favored  in  this  respect  progress  in  civilization,  like  the  growth  of  forest 
trees,  is  so  slow  as  to  make  that  of  one  year's  time  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  only  by 
looking  back  five  or  ten  years  and  comparing  then  with  now  that  continuous,  active 
progress  in  civilization  is  plainly  observable. 

THE  PITYALLUP  RESERVATION, 

forty  miles  north  of  this  on  Puget  Sound,  containing  18,061^  acres,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  reservations  belonging  to  this  agency  that  has  hwA.  the  benefit  of  the  continuous 
presence  of  white  teachers  for  over  twenty  years  and  the  presence  of  active  mission- 
ary  work  for  about  eight  years,  prior  to  which  time  there  was  some  missionary  labor 
among  these  Indians  by  the  Romanists,  but  not  sufiicient  to  make  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  their  moral  status ;  and  prior  to  that  time,  judging  by  the  very  slight  advance 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Puyallup  Indians  from  primitive  barbarism,  the  teachers 
and  other  employes  that  had  been  there  had  spent  no  weary  days  or  sleepless  nights 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Said  Indians,  together  with  all  others  belonging  to 
this  agency,  had,  for  many  years  previous,  wholly  abandoned  the  blanket  and  breech- 
clout  as  articles  of  apparel  and  sidopted  the  style  of  dress  of  the  whites,  which  was 
the  most  apparent  sign  of  progress  in  civilization  among  them.  They  now  have  two 
churches  on  this  reservation,  one  Romish  and  one  Presbyterian.  The  former  has  50 
members,  the  latter  200  members. 

There  is  an  excellent  industrial  boarding  school  on  this  reservation,  of  sixty  Indian 
pupils,  which  is  the  full  capacity  of  accommodations  at  the  present  boarding  school 
buildings.  Additions  to  said  buildings  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  accommodate  at  least 
one  hundred  pupils  are  much  needed,  as  that  number  of  Indfan  pupils  could  be  readily 
obtained  there.  The  annual  report  of  Prof.  T.  R.  Wilson,  the  head  teacher  of  said 
school^  herewith  sent,  shows  the  condition  of  said  school,  progress  of  pupils,  &c.  He 
has  two  assistants,  Miss  Thompson  and  Mrs.  McCoy,  both  of  whom  are  experienced 
teachers.  There  is  also  a  matron,  a  seamstress,  a  cook,  and  laundress,  and  an  indus- 
trial teacher,  all  of  whom  are  competent  and  efficient.  The  agency  physician.  Dr. 
McCoy,  resides  on  the  Puyallup  Reservation  near  the  boarding  school  buildings  and 
looks  after  the  hygiene  of  the  same,  together  with  that  of  the  pupils  and  Indians  of 
this  and  other  reservations  of  this  agency. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  on  this  reservation  look  well  and  promise  abundantly.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Puyallup  Reservation  herewith  sent  show  that  the  Indians  of  said  reser- 
vation have  1,200  acres  inclosed  and  91H  acres  under  cultivation,  upon  which  they 
have  raised  during  the  year  2,529  bnshels  of  wheat,  2,185  bushels  of  oats,  9,830  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  2,905  bushels  of  turnips,  341  bushels  of  onions,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  722  tons  of  hay  ;  that  they  owii  257  head  of  horses,  616  head  of 
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hogs,  416  head  of  cattle.  214  head  of  sheep ;  that  they  have  102  honses,  19  of  which 
have  been  built  during  tne  present  year,  together  with  3,099  rods  of  fencing.  They 
have  also  out  and  sold  400  cords  of  wood,  besides  what  they  have  used  themselves. 
Many  of  the  Indian  farmers  on  this  reservation  have  each  sold  quantities  of  hay^ 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  of  their  own  raising,  and  rely  wholly  npon 
their  farms  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families. 

THE  NE8QUALLV    INDIAN   RESERVATION, 

containing  4,717^  acres,  and  situated  on  the  Nes^inally  River,  15  miles  east  of  this 
place,  has  always  been  without  government  employes,  except  upon  a  time  many  years 
ago,  a  white  man  was  sent  to  live  among  them  as  farmer  for  a  few  years,  but  without 
any  perceptible  benefit  to  the  Indians  Wonging  to  said  reservation,  who  have  made 
very  slow  progress  in  civilization.  I  visit  and  talk  to  them  as  often  as  I  can,  and  the 
chiefs  and  other  members  often  call  at  my  office  on  bnsine^  matters,  my  interpreter 
being  a  member  of  that  tribe. 

The  Rev.  M.  0.  Mann,  Presbyterian  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  has 
been  visiting  and  preaching  to  them  for  abont  three  years,  and  mainly  through  his 
efforts  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized,  and  a  commodious  house  of  worship  was 
erected  there  last  year.  This  church  has  28  members  and  is  increasing  in  numbers. 
There  was  also  a  Romish  Church  organized  and  a  church  building  for  their  worship 
erected  on  this  reservation  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  had  but  little  moral  vi- 
tality, and  has  now  but  six  members.  Four  Indian  children  from  the  Nesqually  Res- 
ervation are  attending  the  Puyallup  Indian  boarding-school,  and  2  are  attending  the 
Indian  training-school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

The  accompanying  statistics  of  the  Ne8(|ually  Reservation  show  that  there  has  been 
raised  thereon  this  season  750  bushels  of  wheat,  2,300  bushels  of  oats,  3,200  bushels  of 
potatoes,  520  bushels  of  turnips,  60  bushels  of  peas,  800  bushels  of  carrots,  580  bushels 
of  onions,  1,200  head  of  cabbage,  other  garden  vegetables,  and  60  tons  of  hay. 

SQUAXIN  RESERVATION, 

is  an  island  in  Puget  Bound  of  1,494  acres,  10  miles  north  of  this  place.  It  is  mostly 
heavily  timbered  and  not  very  good  laud.  The  agency  for  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty 
Indians,  with  employes  allowed,  was  established  on  this  reservation  soon  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  1856,  bub  was  only  maintained  there  a  few  years,  and 
there  has  been  no  resident  employ(^  on  that  reservation  for  over  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  missionary  labor  on  or  visit  to  said  reservation. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  recent  census,  the  number  of  Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes  be- 
longing to  this  reservation  is  91.  The  chiefs  and  headmen  frequently  call  to  see  me  on 
business  matters,  and  I  visit  the  reservation  as  often  as  I  can  and  talk  to  them.  Out- 
side of  this  they  are  left  to  flounder  amid  the  breakers  between  barbarism  and  civili- 
zation without  any  perceptible  progress  towards  the  latter.  The  only  real  progress 
perceptible  among  them  is  that  of  slow  decay,  which  proves  the  allegations  in  my  an- 
nual report  for  1879,  under  the  head  of  "A  fiwjt  provcJd  by  my  experience."  (See  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1879,  p.  151.)  The  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion depend  almost  wholly  for  subsistence  upon  gathering  oysters  for  the  whites  and 
upon  clams  and  fish. 

Their  reservation  was  all  allotted  in  1878  to  thirty-oce  allottees,  but  only  twenty-four 
of  these  pretend  to  make  homes  on  the  reservation,  and  only  ten  of  that  number  have 
made  any  efibrt«  towards  cultivating  "  small  patches  of  ^ouud  "  during  the  year.  As 
shown  by  the  statistics  herewith  sent,  the  whole  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  by 
them  on  their  reservation  this  year  is  abont  twelve  acres,  on  which  they  have  raised 
about  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  15  bushels  of  carrots,  and  a  small  amount  of  other  vege- 
tables, and  abont  13  tons  of  hay ;  they  have  22  horses,  45  head  of  cattle,  and  30  chick- 
ens, and  13  dwelling  houses.  None  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  read 
or  write,  and  none  of  their  children  go  to  school. 

CHEHALI6  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  contains  4,224f  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  and  is 
bounded  by  theChehalis  River,  25  miles  southwest  of  this  place,  and  includes  the  month 
of  Black  River,  It  is  a  uou- treaty  reservation,  and  was  set  apart  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  undt^r  date  of  July  8, 1864  (see  Rejwrt  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  1864,  pp.  77  and  78).  The  lauds  of  this  reservation  are  mostly  rich  bottom, 
and  well  adapted  to  ajiricultnral  purposes,  but  are  heavily  timbered  except  where  they 
have  been  cleaied  for  faruiing  purposes.  The  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Indians  belong- 
ing to  this  reservation  (as  per  late  census)  do  not  all  reside  upon  it  continuously.  Over 
one-half  of  them  work  around  among  the  neighboring  white  farmers  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  ouly  remain  at  their  homes  on  the  reservation  during  the  inclement 
weather  of  winter,  and  when  they  cannot  obtain  employment.  Consequently  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  is  slow. 

The  industrial  boarding  school,  which  was  reopened  on  this  reservation  about  the 
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Ist  of  December,  1879,  after  being  closed  four  and  a  half  years,  has  thirty  pupils,  and 
is  prosperous  and  efficient.  The  number  of  pupils  now  there  is  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  buildings  for  their  accommodation.  Dormitory  and  kitchen  accommodations  are 
inadequate,  and  additions  to  the  boarding-school  buildings  are  much  needed.  Also  the 
government  horses  belonging  to  this  reservation  are  old  and  inefficient,  and  a  span  of 
good  work  horses  is  much  needed  on  the  school  farm. 

The  presence  of  efficient  Christian  employes  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
is  doing  much  to  encourage  and  improve  them  morally.  A  Presbyterian  church  of  fif- 
teen Indian  members  was  recently  organized  there  by  the  Presbyterian  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  The  statistics  of  the  Chehalis  Reservation,  here- 
with sent,  show  encouraging  progress. 

THE  SEVEN   BANDS 

that  belong  to  this  agency,  and  which  number  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the  late 
census,  one  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  being  each  surrounded  by  and  widely  scattered 
among  the  whites,  whose  poisonous  vices  they  absorb  as  readily  as  sponges  absorb 
water,  there  is  no  perceptible  progress  or  change  among  them,  except  that  of  slow 
decay.  What  few  children  they  have  are  mostly  diseased  with  hereditary  syphilis, 
in  the  form  of  scrofula.  I  have  some  of  their  more  healthy  children  in  the  two  Indian 
boai^ing  schools  under  charge  of  this  agency,  and  in  some  few  neighborhoods  their 
children  are  permitted  to  attend  the  common  schools  of  the  whites,  but  most  of  their 
children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  the  vices  of  their  parents. 

UNITED  STATES   INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  innovation  and  inauguration  of  the  system  of  United  States  Indian  police  was 
a  most  beneficial  idea,  and  is  doing  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  Indian  civilza- 
tion,and  is  rapidly  demonstrating  the  fact  an  A  opening  away  by  which  the  control 
of  our  Indian  tribes  may  soon  be  turned  over  *o^  themselvres,  and  not  require  the  pres- 
ence or  help  of  soldiers  to  coerce  them  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  governed  by  law.  The 
six  Indian  policemen  allowed  at  the  Puyallop  Reservation,  and  three  at  the  Chehalis 
reservation  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  obedient  and  efficient,  and  they  are 
a  great  power  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order  among  the  Indians  of  these  res- 
ervations. But  the  pay  of  said  police,  only  $5  per  month  without  rations,  is  very  in- 
adequate, and  I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  increased  to  $10  per  month  for  privates, 
$12  for  sergeants,  and  ^15  for  captain. 

I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  an  amendment  of  the  rnles  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States  Indian  police,  so  as  to  deny  the  privilege  of  res- 
ignation mentioned  in  section  21,  and  to  require  that  every  Indian  policeman  without 
regard  to  his  rank,  who  voluntarily  entered  the  service  shall  be  considered  as  having 
enlisted  for  one  year,  and  can  only  get  out  of  said  service  before  the  end  of  the  year 
by  death  or  dismissal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Recommendations  by  an  Indian  agent  in  a  much  unread  annual  report  appear  to  be 
about  as  little  heeded  by  the  law-making  powers  at  Washington  as  the  buzzing  of  a 
mosquito.  But  in  obedience  to  instructions,  I  make  recommendations  as  follows,  being 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  I  reiterate  the  recommendations  made  in 
my  last  annual  report  (see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  18^0,  p.  160 ;)  and 
in  addition  thereto,  will  add,  that  a  commodious  hospital  building  properly  furnished 
is  greatly  needed  at  the  Puyallnp  Reservation  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  I  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  in  former  annual  reports,  to  the  great  need  of  a  hospital, 
for  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  as  far  back  as  1872.  (See  Report  Commissioner  Indian 
Affairs  for  1872,  pp.  332  and  333.)  I  am  told  by  good  medical  authorities  that  both 
primary  and  hereditary  syphilitic  poison  which  are  in  the  blood  of  most  Indians  of 
this  regions,  can  be  wholly  eradicated  by  proper  medical  treatment  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time;  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  them  in  their  rude  uncomforta- 
ble huts,  where  the  medicines  must  be  trusted  to  be  administered  by  themselves  or 
relatives,  and  if  they  cannot  see  beneficial  effects  in  a  day  or  two,  generally  judge  the 
medicine  worthless,  and  stop  giving  it;  and  when  the  medicine  should  happen  to  be 
given  according  to  directions,  the  diet  of  the  patient  is  often  so  irregular  and  pernici^ 
008  as  to  counteract  its  beneficial  effects.  Sj  that  hospital  treatment  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  eradicate  this  syphilitic  poison  whioh — with  whisky — is  slowly  bat  surely 
destroying  the  Indian  race  in  this  region.  Such  treatment  is  also  necessary  to  cure 
sore  eyes  among  Indians  of  this  agency,  often  resulting  in  total  blindness.  Indeed  all 
diseases  among  them  could  be  much  more  successfully  treated  in  a  good  hospital. 

ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

Besides  this  report  in  duplicate,  I  herewith  send  in  duplicate  the  first  annual  report 
of  Prof.  T.  R.  Wilson,  teacher  of  the  Puy^Uup  industrial  boarding  school,  and  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  teacher  of  the  Chehalis  industrial  boarding 
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school,  both  of  which  I  heartily  commend  to  year  pemsal.    I  also  send  fonr  copies  of 
annual  statistics,  one  for  each  of  the  fonr  reseryations  belonging  to  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  MILROY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Api?'airs. 


Chehalis  Indian  Reservation,  Washington  Territory, 

Augiut  25.  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  time  has  again  arrived  when  dnt^  requires,  and  yonr  orders  demand, 
a  report  of  my  stewardship  during  the  past  year  m  the  Indian  school  and  upon  the 
reservation  which  you  have  entrusted  to  my  charge.  I  therefore  respectfully  set  forth 
the  following  facts  concerning  the  work,  and  its  results,  of  your  employes  at  this  place. 

Pupils. — At  present  there  are  28  pupils  in  the  school ;  8  others  have  withdrawn  during 
the  year.  Three  of  them  graduated  into  the  Indian  training  school  at  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  under  care  of  Captain  Wilkinson ;  2  left  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  2  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  to  assist  their  parents,  who  needed  tbera  (one  of  these 
two  married  shortly  after  leaving  school),  and  1  died;  making  a  total  of  36  who  have 
attended  school  during  the  year. 

u  «  #  w  •  »  • 

The  school-room  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher. 
As  new  pupils  are  enrolled  we  generally  have  to  begin  by  imparting  to  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  tongue.  For  this  purpose  the  word  method  is  used,  with  script 
letters,  on  the  blackboard. 

The  progress  in  study  is  very  gratifying.  *  *  *  A  number  of  strong  and  some- 
what musical  voices  have  been  found  among  those  *^  children  of  the  forest ; ''  and  sev- 
eral have  developed  into  independent  singers.  Respect  to  teachers  and  seniors  is  faith- 
fully inculcated,  and  lessons  in  good  manners  are  not  forgotten.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand, without  my  so  reporting,  that  religious  exercises  and  instruction  in  good  morals 
form  important  features  of  our  system  of  education. 

The  school  is  kept  in  session  five  days  in  each  week  from  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  to  twelve 
m.,  during  which  time  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  branches  above  mentioned. 
In  the  afternoons  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Hartsuck,the  indus- 
trial teacher,  who  is  a  master  mechanic  in  the  line  of  carpenter  work,  and  competent 
to  teach  some  practical  knowledge  of  shoemaking  and  blaeksmithing  as  well  as  farm- 
ing. The  girls  are  at  the  same  time  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  matron,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Hart^uck,  an  educated  Christian  lady,  who  keeps  a  kind  and  faithful  watch  over 
their  physical  and  moral  development.  By  her  the  details  are  planned  for  the  different 
industrial  departments,  and  so  varied  each  month  as  to  give  every  girl  a  chance  to 
learn  all  kiuds  of  plain  household  employment.  The  matron,  by  this  systematic  plan- 
ning, knows  where  each  of  her'  charge  is,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  larger  girls 
assist  in  wasbiug,  ironing,  and  cooking,  under  an  experienced  cook  and  laundress 
(Mrs.  Reynolds)  who  has  been  recently  employed,  and  who  is  careful  that  her  instruc- 
tions are  not  neglected.  Her  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  hang  out  half- washed  linen, 
or  thrust  crumpled  clothing  away  on  the  shelf.  The  larger  girls  delight  in  the  use  of 
the  sewing-machine,  running  it  with  ease  and  skill,  and  use  the  cutting-shears  rapidly 
and  economically.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  mechanical  and  domestic  industries  occupy 
as  prominent  a  place  as  litt-rarj  studies  in  this  school,  and  that  we  are  training  the 
pupils  in  the  useful  habits  and  manners  of  civilized  life,  as  well  as  imparting  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  bot^ks. 

Farm. — We  have  31  acres  of  land  under  crops  requiring  the  working  of  the  soil, 
(besides  a  large  portion  of  hay)  consisting  of  about  21  acres  of  oats,  4  acres  of  wheat,  3 
acres  of  potatoes,  3  acres  of  rutabagas,  cabbage,  and  other  Vegetables.  Last  year  we 
raised  371  bushels  of  oats,  ^^  bushels  of  wheat,  15  tons  rutabages,  carrots,  cabbage, 
&.C.    The  crops  look  better  and  promise  larger  returns  this  year  than  last. 

Animals. — There  are  at  present  4  horses  on  the  reserve  belonging  to  the  farm,  all  old 
and  broken  down  (I  believe  they  were  good  horses  when  I  was  a  boy  a  number  of 
years  ago) ;  4  cows,  2  yearlings,  and  4  calves.  I  have,  as  you  know,  frequently  made 
application  in  my  monthly  reports,  for  permission  to  dispose  of  our  four  old  nags  and 
purchase  a  good  active  team.  Two  good  brood  mares  would  enable  us  to  stock  the 
farm  fnlly  with  horses  and  have  some  for  sale  in  a  very  few  years.  But  I  suppose  we 
must  not  expect  to  have  all  things  exactly  right  in  this  imperfect  world.  Still  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ask  that  we  be  supplied  with  a  team  of  horses  sufficiently 
active  to  enable  us  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  with  the  plough  or  harrow,  and  to  reach 
Olympia  at  a  gate  faster  than  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  At  present  I  am  com- 
pelled frequently  to  use  mvown  horse  while  travelipg  on  government  business  (with- 
out charge  of  course)  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time. 

Tribe. — The  older  Indians  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  in  favor  with  our  work  and 
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aims  on  this  reservation.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  employes  have  their  utmost  con- 
fidence. At  least  we  have  tried  to  act  so  as  to  secure  this,  with  the  result  stated. 
Many  of  them  are  industrious,  cultivating  their  farms,  building  up  comfortable  homes, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  depend  largely  upon  their  farms  for  subsistence.  Some 
of  them  add  to  their  incomes  by  service  among  white  farmers  near  the  reserve  and 
elsewhere.  All  seem  (with  but  few  exceptions)  anxious  to  advance  along  the  line  of 
progress. 

A  Presbyterian  church  of  15  members,  has  been  organized  during  the  past  year,  by 
a  missionary  of  that  church,  who  gives  part  of  his  time  and  labor  to  this  field.  The 
vices  of  drunken  revelry  or  of  heathen  incantations  are  no  more  heard  upon  this  reser- 
vation ;  and  if  yon  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion,  permit  me  to  conclude  this  rather 
lengthy  report  by  saying  that  your  active  zeal  in  the  eauee  of  Indian  civilization, 
your  long  experience  as  an  Indian  official,  and  your  wise  general  planning  of  our  work, 
has  enabled  us  to  make  a  record  during  the  past  twelve  mouths  on  this  reservation, 
for  which  we  feel  inclined  to  congratulate  ourselves  as  well  as  our  agent,  and  to  thank 
God  for  what  han,  by  his  help  and  blessing,  been  accomplished. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  BELL, 
Teacher  CheJialis  Indian  School. 

General  R.  H.  Milroy, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Puyallup  and  other  tribes. 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  Washington  TERRrroRY, 

August  22,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instrnctioDS,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual 
report  for  this  agency. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  on  this  reservation  has  progressed  in  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  manner.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  very  considerable  amount  of 
farming  will  be  done  on  a  reservation  like  this,  where  the  ]and  is  so  densely  timbered 
and  so  uneven  that  to  clear  any  considerable  portion  of  it  would  be  a  task  greater  than 
white  labor  would  uHdertake.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  Indians  who  have  always 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  successful  farmers  where  so  much  labor  is  required 
to  prepare  the  land  for  cultivation.  The  farmer  has  given  almost  bis  entire  attention 
to  Indian  farming  during  the  season,  and  with  very  gratifying  results,  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  harvesting  double  the  amount  harvested  last  year. 

The  improvement  in  agriculture  is  greater  among  the  Quinaielts  than  any  other 
tribe  belonging  to  the  agency ;  being  located  immediately  at  the  agency,  they  receive 
more  attention  than  any  of  the  others.  They  have  cut  and  secured  15  tons  of  hay 
and  will  harvest  300  bushels  of  carrots,  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  4,000  bushels 
of  turnips  and  beets.  Grain  cannot  be  raised  here.  I  have  tried  corn  and  oats  every 
year,  but  the  atmosphere  is  too  cool  and  damp  for  them  to  ripen. 

The  Queets  and  Hob  Indians  living  on  the  coast  north  of  the  agency  20  and  2.35  miles 
respectively,  are  almost  inaccessible;  the  only  way  of  reaching  them  is  either  by  sea 
in  a  canoe  or  on  foot  over  the  spurs  of  the  bluffs  and  along  the  beach  at  low  tides.  I 
have  visited  them  each  year  since  I  have  been  here  and  have  had  some  of  the  employ(^3 
do  the  same.  All  of  the  land  cultivated  by  them  is  broken  with  mattock,  spade,  and 
hoe,  and  but  very  little  farming  can  be  expected  of  them.  I  have  given  them  all  the 
assistance  possible  in  clearing  and  cultivating  their  land,  and  they  now  realize  the 
benefit  of  having  a  reasonable  amount  of  vegetables  for  winter  use.  The  Queets  will 
probably  harvest  100  bushels  of  carrots,  200  l)ushels  of  potatoes,  and  1,000  bushels  of 
turnips  and  beets.  The  Hoh  Indians  raise  potatoes  only,  and  these  on  Destruction 
Island,  four  miles  off  the  coast  ;  they  will  probably  harvest  300  bushels  this  season. 
During  the  sealing  season  all  of  the  Indic^ns  of  this  tribe  able  to  work  in  a  canoe  are 
engaged  in  sealing  and  obtain  most  of  their  means  of  living  from  this  source ;  their 
sales  of  seal  skins  this  year  amount  to  over  $1,200. 

The  Chehalis  Indians  living  on  the  Lower  Chehalis  River  and  Gray's  Harbor,  with  few 
exceptions,  do  very  little  farming  for  themselves.  Three  of  them  have  patents  for 
small  tracts  of  land,  and  five  others  have  made  homestead  entries.  Th98e  will  harvest 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  carrots,  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,000  bushels  of 
turnips  and  beets.  They  have  also  cut  five  or  six  tons  of  hay.  The  others  are  em- 
ployed by  the  farmers  from  time  to  time,  but  obtain  most  of  their  living  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  , 

The  ^^hoalwater  Bay  Indians  are  located  on  a  eandy  beach  on  the  north  side  of  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  and  have  but  very  little  land  suitable  for  farming.  They  will  not  raise 
this  year  more  than  100  bushels  of  potatoes  and  a  few  carrots.  There  are  some  vacant 
grazing  lands  near  them  and  a  few  of  them  have  purchased  some  cattle,  and  they  now 
Lave  about  50  bead.  These  Indians  have  always  made  their  living  by  oystering  on 
.the  bay  during  the  oyster  season,  and  fishing  on  the  Columbia  River  during  the  fishing 
season.    They  are  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  Indians  on  the  coast. 
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early  all  of  them  have  very  comfortable  frame  honses^  and  live  qnite  as  well  as  mauy 
of  the  white  settlers. 

Under  authority  dated  January  11, 1881,  I  have  had  a  school- boose  erected  on  this 
reserve,  and  a  day-school  was  opened  on  the  1st  instant  with  an  attendance  of  18 
scholars,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  20.  Rev.  Edward  Davis,  formerly  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  is  employed  as  teacher. 

The  boarding-school  has  made  fair  progress  during  the  past  year,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  34  during  the  eleven  months  in  which  school  was  maintained.  I  think 
greater  advancement  has  been  made  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  larger  boys, 
under  direction  of  agency  physician,  have  cultivated  a  large  garden,  and  will  harvest 
all  the  vegetables  needed  for  the  school.  There  will  be  50  bushels  of  carrots,  200  bushels 
of  potatoes,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  besides  enough  onions,  cabbage,  peas,  and  beets 
for  table  use.  The  girls  have  been  instructed  in  general  housework,  and  the  older  ones 
can  now  do  plain  cooking  very  well,  make  all  of  their  own  clothing,  and  assist  in  mak- 
ing and  repairing  for  the  other  scholars. 

There  have  never  been  any  apprentices  here,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  mechan- 
ical work  being  done  that  would  justify  employing  them,  and  now  that  all  employes 
are  discharged  there  is  no  chance  of  educating  these  Indians  in  either  mechanical  or 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  Indian  police,  three  in  number,  have  rendered  effective  service  in  maintaining 
order  and  arresting  those  inclined  to  be  disorderly.  Tbey  have  never  been  organized 
in  accordance  with  rules,  for  the  reason  that  their  number  did  not  seem  to  require  it, 
and  I  could  use  them  to  as  good  advantage  without  it. 

In  addition  to  the  school-house  mentioned  for  Shoalwater  Bay,  I  have  had  a  ware- 
house 16  by  24  feet  built  at  Gray's  Harbor  for  storing  agency  supplies,  and  a  log  barn 
24  by  32  feet  built  at  the  agency  ;  $60  was  expended  for  material  for  the  warehouse, 
nothing  for  the  bam,  and  the  work  was  all  done  by  the  employes.  Under  the  author- 
ity given  me  in  letters  dated  June  3  an^  S^respectively,  I  have  purchased  14.000  pounds 
flour  and  20,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  doors,  windows,  and  other  material,  tor  erecting 
some  new  buildings ;  had  all  shipped  direct  to  the  agency,  and  landed  through  the 
surf.  The  total  expense  of  purchase  and  delivering  the  above-named  supplies  at  the 
agency  was  $1,028.66  cash  and  $92  paid  in  supplies  to  the  Indians  for  surfing  the  arti- 
cles ashore.  The  cost  of  these  supplies  delivered  here  is  less  than  it- would  have  cost 
to  haul  the  same  supplies  from  the  agency  landing  on  Gray's  Harbor  t>o  the  agency, 
and  nearly  all  the  supplies  for  this  agency  could  be  shipped  and  landed  in  the  same 
manner  it  the  goods  could  be  ready  for  shipment  during  the  summer  months.  The 
policy  of  waiting  until  winter  before  shipping  the  supplies  to  this  agency  is  rather  an 
expensive  one. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  here  since  I  have  been  in  charge  other  than  that 
done  by  the  agent  and  employes,  and  the  only  contribution  was  a  donation  of  books, 
magazines,  and  leaflets,  for  church  and  Sundny  school  service,  costing  $21.90,  given 
by  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Rev.  C.  Hare,  rector,  at  the 
instance  of  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Able,  rector  St.  John's  Church,  Olympia,  Wash.  Inas- 
much as  the  Methodist  Church,  to  which  this  agency  is  assigned,  does  not  take  any  in- 
terest in  missionary  work  here,  I  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  transferring  it 
to  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  manifested  a  willingness  to  render 
some  assistance  when  needed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  ludians  is  very  ^ood,  and  the  scrofulous  indications 
are  not  as  apparent  as  formerly.  There  have  been  eight  deaths  and  eight  births  during 
the  vear.  These  numbers  may  not  be  exact,  but  they  are  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  tne  agency  physician  and  by  myself,  while  taking  the  census. 

The  number  belonging  to  this  agency  is  somewhat  less  than  was  reported  last  year. 
In  the  transfer  from  the  Nisqnally  to  this  agency  I  understood  that  it  included  all  In- 
dians west  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  took  the  census  accordingly.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  dropped  them  from  my  lists.  Some  of  the  Qneets  and 
Hoh  Indians  have  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  other  bands.  The  mistake  in  getting  a 
few  from  the  Nisqually  Agency,  and  the  removal  of  those  named  made  up  the  difference 
between  the  actual  number  and  those  reported  last  year.  I  forward  herewith  the  in- 
closed statistics  pertaining  to  the  agency  ;  the  numbers  and  amounts  given  are  as  ac- 
curate as  they  well  can  be,  and  »how  that  some  iniprovement  has  been  made  tince  my 
laat  report. 

The  manner  in  which  the  department  appreciates  faithful  service  is  not  very  satis- 
factory to  those  employed.  In  ordinary  business,  a  faithful  employe  is  at  least  com- 
mended. In  the  Indian  service  the  salaries  are  reduced  to  starvation  rates.  No  one 
connected  with  the  Indian  service  has  visited  this  agency  since  I  have  been  in  charge. 
All  seem  to  fully  undei stand  the  difficulties  of  the  trip,'and  are  careful  to  avoid  it.  I 
see  no  good  I'eason  why  the  innpectors  should  be  exempted  from  a  plain  duty,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  one  being  sent  here. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  OLIVER  WOOD, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington^  D.  C 
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Skokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Augmt  31,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  suhmit  my  eleventh  annaal  report  of  the  Indiaos 
under  my  oharji^e  and  the  afifatrs  at  this  agency.  Two  triboH  of  Indians  are  assigned 
to  this  agency,  the  S'Klallams  numbering  by  the  last  census,  481,  and  the  S'Kokomish 
or  Twanas  numbering  243. 

The  former  live  in  villages  remote  from  the  reservation,  at  distances  varying  firom 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  have  never  lived  on  the  reservation, 
and  only  visit  it  at  intervals,  either  on  business  or  when  brought  here  on  account  of 
some  misconduct  for  which  they  are  punished.  Most  of  them  gain  their  living  by 
working  at  the  saw-mills  and  for  the  farmers  in  their  vicinity,  and  also  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  They  are  peaceable,  orderly,  and  industrious  ;  are  more  than  half  civil- 
ized, and  require  but  comparatively  little  care  or  attention  from  the  government.  At 
two  places  they  have  purchased  tracts  of  land,  respectively,  150  aud  *200  acres  each, 
which  has  been  subdivided  among  them,  and  upon  which  they  have  built  comfortable 
and  respectable  houses  and  are  cultivating  small  patches  of  laud.  A  small  number 
have  also  taken  up  homesteads  on  the  public  domain.  At  Dunginess,  the  principal  vil- 
lage, resides  the  head  chief.  Here  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  kept  up  a 
day  school  with  good  success.  Ill  health  compelled  the  teacher  to  leave  on  the  first  of 
June  last,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  long  vacation.  Religious  services  have 
been  held  among  them  by  the  missionary  aud  the  school- teacher,  and  also  conducted 
by  themselves.  The  principal  vice  among  them  is  drunkenness  which  has  been  kept 
in  check  very  considerably  by  the  Indian  police  force,  and  the  board  of  chiefs  in  which 
the  government  of  the  tribe  consists.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  their  con- 
dition during  the  past  year. 

THE  S'KOKOMISH 

tribe  live  on  or  near  the  reservation.  During  the  year  those  having  allotments  on  the 
reservation  have  had  certificates  issued  to  them  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  which  has  gratified  them  very  much  and  stimulated  them  to  do  more 
clearing  than  in  former  years.  There  has  scarcely  beeu  an  idle  man  ou  the  reservation 
during  the  summer,  and  drunkenness  among  those  living  here  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known. It  is  very  desirable  that  the  certificates  of  allotment  may  be  followed  up 
by  patents  so  that  full  and  complete  possession  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them. 

Tne  boarding-school  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year  with  a  fair  attendance.  All 
the  children  of  the  tribe  of  school  age  are  accommodated  in  It  and  some  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribes. 

There  have  been  nine  apprentices  under  the  different  employ^^  at  the  agency  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the  white  working  employes  were  all  dismissed,  and 
they  have  continued  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  agency  with  satisfactory  success. 
The  hay  crop  of  about  seventy-five  tons  was  gathered  entirely  bv  them,  they  rufining 
the  mowing-machine  and  repairing  it  when  necessary.  The  members  of  the  tribe  seem 
much  pleased  that  their  own  people  can  do  all  their  own  work.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren, however,  and  require  the  personal  oversight  of  the  agent  in  all  departments  of 
work  continuously.     No  doubt  they  will  improve  with  age  and  experience. 

The  Indians  ander  my  care  are  now  more  than  half  civilized.  They  are  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  reasonably  intelligent.  Their  weakness  for  strong  drink  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  have  all  the  safeguards  that  can  be  thrown  around  them.  They 
should  be  educated  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  time  that  schools  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government  for  them.  Aside  from  this  there  is  but 
little  else  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  them  except  to  grant  them  the  patents  they 
are  entitled  to,  as  soon  as  suitable  legislation  can  make  this.  They  are  still  much  like 
children  in  many  respects,  but  need  the  care  and  oversight  of  a  wise  and  discreet 
guardian  rather  than  pecuniary  aid.  The  more  they  are  made  to  depend  on  them- 
selves the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  A  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  aid  they  have  here- 
tofore received  would,  however,  be  followed  by  better  results  than  any  sudden  drop- 
ping of  them,  so  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  depend  on  untried  resources. 

With  tbanks  to  an  All-wise  Ruler  for  the  favorable  condition  they  now  are  in,  and 
trusting  in  His  providence  to  guide  them  on  in  the  same  way,  we  enter  upon  another 
year  with  hope  and  confidence  that  all  efforts  to  benefit  our  fellow-men  will  be  measur- 
ably successful. 

Respectfully  submitted.  EDWIN  EELLS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLALiP  Agency,  September  13,  1881. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  ofSce  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  18SI : 
Tulalip  Agency  consists  of  five  reservations,  viz :  Tulalip,  Swinomish,  Lummi,  Port 
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Madison,  and  Muokleshoot,  oontaininj;  a  total  of  52,648  acres,  and  situated  from  the 
agency  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Tnlalip,  affenoy * 33,490 

Lummi,  75  miles  north  from  agency 13.313 

Swinomisb,  35  miles  north  from  agency 7,195 

Port  Madison,  50  miles  soath  from  agency 7,384 

Muokleshoot,  70  miles  south  from  agency - 3,367 

The  census  shows  a  population  of  2,817  Indians — 1,389  males,  and  1,428  females — 7b 
per  cent,  of  whom  snpport  themselves  by  laboring  in  civilized  pursuits  for  themselves, 
while  the  remaining  one-fourth  are  supported  by  the  government  and  by  fishing  and 
hunting. 

They  cultivate  with  fair  success  753  acres  of  land,  each  family  having  from  1  to  20 
acres,  and  have  raised  during  the  past  year  870  bushels  wheat,  4,690  bushels  oats, 
23,840  bushels  potatoes,  925  bushels  turnips,  510  bushels  onions,  522  bushels  peas,  866 
tons  hay.  The  Lummi  Indians  excel  in  farming,  and  are  by  far  the  most  advanced  in 
civilization  of  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  Tbe  Swinomish  Indians,  considering 
that  the  land  in  their  reservation  is  so  poorly  adapted  to  agriculture,  have  in  past  years 
accomplished  little.  This  great  impediment  to  their  advancement  will  be  removed  as 
soon  as  a  dike«  which  is  now  being  built  on  a  strip  of  tide  land,  containing  about  500 
acres,  is  completed ;  330  rods  of  dike  is  now  finished.  The  work  was  done  by  the  In- 
dians under  the  management  of  the  resident  farmer,  and  is  considered  to  be  as  good  a 
piece  of  work  of  the  kind  as  can  be  found  in  the  country. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boarding,  agricultural,  and  industrial  schools,  under  the  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  Chanty,  have  been  carried  on  with  marked  success,  and,  although  the  gov- 
ernment contract  provides  for  the  payment  of  but  50  scholars,  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  60^  during  the  year.  Many  applications  were  made  by  parents  wishing 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  bat  were  necessarily  refused,  as  the  schools  were 
already  full.  It  is  clearly  shown  at  this  agency  that  the  schools  do  more  to  civilize 
the  Indians  than  any  other  mode  of  civilization,  and  in  order  that  a  great  number  of 
children,  now  deprived  of  schooling,  be  educated,  I  would  urgently  request  that  the 
compensation  for  conducting  tbe  boarding-schools  be  increased,  so  that  100  pupils  can 
be  accommodated  instead  of  50,  tbe  present  number.  Tbe  boys  are  taught,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  school  branches,  the  principles  of  farming  and  the  use  of  mechanical  tools, 
while  the  girls  learn  general  housework,  and  are  taught  how  to  make  their  own  gar- 
ments. 

DAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  day-schools  have  not  been  a  success  during  the  year,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  sala- 
ries paid  teachers  by  the  government  are  entirely  too  small.  The  day-schools  are,  in 
my  estimation,  productive  of  mnch  good,  and  should  not  be  discontinued  until  board- 
ing-schools be  established  adequate  to  accommodate  all  the  Indian  children  of  school- 
age. 

SANITARY. 

Tbe  sanitary  condition  during  the  summer  and  fall  has  been  very  good,  but  during 
last  winter  and  spring  the  Indians  suffered  greatly  from  a  disease  called  influenza  ;  it 
was  particularly  severe  on  children,  many  dying  from  tbe  effects  of  it.  The  school- . 
ohildren  were  attacked,  but  owing  to  the  skilled  treatment  and  good  care  which  they 
received  from  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Sisters  of  Charity,  only  two  died  of  tbe  disease.  Since 
the  agency  physician  began  to  reside  at  tbe  agency  a  marked  improvement  is  notice- 
able, as  prompt  attention  in  many  cases  saves  life. 

RELIGION. 

The  agency  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  out  of  the 
whole  population,  2,817,  2,433  are  church  members ;  tbe  remaining  384  belong  to  other 
religious  denominations,  or  adhere  to  their  old  customs,  placing  implicit  faith  in  their 
Tamanawas  doctors. 

CRIME. 

No  crimes  of  a  serious  character  were  committed  on  the  reservations,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  nefarious  trade  carried  on  in  selling  liquor  to  Indians  by  degraded  white 
men,  whom  it  in  next  to  impossible  to  indict  on  Indian  evidence,  tbe  Indians  would 
be  a  happy  and  prosperous  race  of  people. 

INDIAN    INDUSTRIES. 

Many  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  old  men  and  women,  are  constantly  employed  in 
fishing,  buuting,  and  gathering  berries,  and  in  tbe  manufacture  of  canoes  and  mats. 
Tbe  followiug  statement,  taken  from  the  last  census,  will  give  an  idea  to  what  extent 
these  industries  are  carried  on,  to  wit :  4,985  yards  matting,  32'i  canoes,  1,485  baskets, 
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40  Indian  blankets^  3,320  deer  and  other  wild  animals,  1,110,000  pounds  fish,  and  2,63t» 
bushels  berries.  0 

CrV^ILIZED  PURSUITS. 

Several  of  the  young  men  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  logji^ing  camps  and 
saw-mills  on  the  sound;  they,  work  faithfully,  and  in  many  positions  are  as  good  a» 
white  men.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cord  wood  is  sold  by  the  Indians  to  steamers  at 
Talalip  and  Swinomish  Reservations.  Several  of  the  larger  farmers  have  considerable 
stock,  and  engage  to  some  extent  in  making  butter,  900  pounds  of  which  was  sold  by 
fonr  Indians  of  the  Lummi  Reservation  during  the  year. 

EMPLOYES. 

Dnriog  the  year  the  employes  have  been  attentively  engaged  in  their  various  occupa- 
tions. Three  apprentices  made  fair  progress  toward  the  acquirement  of  trades ;  they  were 
aU  industrious  young  men,  and  I  regret  that  the  white  employes  were  discharged,  for 
in  another  year  under  their  instructions  the  apprentices  would  be  capable  of  doing  all 
the  mechanical  work  at  the  agency,  while  unaer  the  present  circumstances  there  is  no 
Indian,  who  can  fill  a  position  of  blacksmith,  or  even  carpenter,  to  good  advantage. 
In  past  years  it  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  reports  that  there  were  but  few  appren- 
tices employed  at  this  agency,  and  in  no  instance  did  an  Indian  become  a  master  of 
his  trade. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  the  many  repairs  and  improvements  may  be  mentioned  two  dwelling-honses 
for  Indians,  10  by  26  feet,  with  kitchens  attached,  built  with  planed  rustic  on  the  out- 
side and  well  finished ;  also  an  addition  to  the  pharmacy  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
agency  carpenter.  Two  of  the  buildings  at  the  boarding-school  were  reshingled.  Nine 
brick  chimneys  and  thirteen  flues  were  built  for  the  Indians.  The  saw-mill  which  was 
broken  was  rebuilt,  and  an  excavation  made  beneath  it,  which  is  used  for  a  shop.  A 
new  lot  of  furniture  was  made  for  the  female  school-room.  One  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  in  the  agency  mill,  which  was  used  in  the  general  work, 
and  issued  to  Indians. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  O^KEANE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent » 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Fort  SimcoCj  August  15,  1881. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor'  to  submit  the  following,  my 
sixteenth  annual  report  from  this  agency.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  numerous  evi- 
dences of  a  steady  and  continuous  advancement  in  knowledge  and  civilization  are  ap- 
parent, together  with  an  increasing  desire  to  conform  to  all  the  customs  and  require- 
ments of  civilized  life. 

The  unnsual  severity  of  the  past  winter  proved  a  severe  blow  to  onr  Indians.  In 
obedience  to  my  instructions  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  forage  for  their 
stock  during  the  winter,  which  has  usually  proved  more  than  sufficient.  But  last 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity.  From  December  1  till  nearly  the  3l8t  of  March , 
the  earth  was  covered  with  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  thirty-six  inches  of  snow,  with 
a  heavy  crust  for  the  most  of  the  time,  so  that  animals  were  unable  to  move  outside 
the  beaten  paths ;  consequently,  when  the  supply  of  forage  was  exhausted,  cattle  and 
horses  were  unable  to  reach  the  creek  bottoms,  where  they  might  browse  on  bushes, 
but  for  the  most  part  perished  where  they  were.  Nor  did  much  success  attend  the 
efforts  of  many  of  the  Indians  who  tried  to  save  a  portion  of  their  stock  by  breaking 
roads  to  the  creek  bottoms,  though  some  were  saved  in  that  way.  Probably  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  Indian  horses  perished  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  cattle.  Many 
families  formerly  in  comparatively  good  circumstances  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
the  means  of  all  seriously  impaired.  The  eflfect  has  been  that  some  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  greater  ettbrt,  and  now  look  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  support,  instead 
of  depending,  as  formerly,  on  the  sale  of  ponies,  while  others,  of  a  wilder  and  more 
nntractable  sort,  seem  to  consider  all  ties  tbat  bound  them  to  the  agency  severed,  and 
have  taken  up- their  abode  at  the  fisheries,  depending  on  fish  for  subsistence,  thus  de- 
priving their  children  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  and  themselves  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  they  might  receive  at  the  agencV' 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  give  these  Indians  a  practically  unlimited  privilege  of 
residence  oflT  the  reservation.  Under  it  they  may  "  visit  and  reside  at  their  accus- 
tomed fisheries,  during  the  fishing  season ; "  may  visit  their  accustomed  hunting. 
camas,  and  berry  grounds,  during  the  proper  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  game. 
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gathering  roots,  berries,  &c.  These  several  provisioDS  cover  about  the  whole  year, 
so  that  it  is  optional  with  the  Indians  whether  they  will  reside  on  the  reservatiou 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  in  the  way  of  schools,  &c.,  or  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  idle,  wandering  life  of  their  fathers.  That  so  many  have  chosen 
the  first  alternative  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

POPULATION,    ETC. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  gave  estimated  uuinber  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
reservation,  parties  to  this  treaty,  at  3,950.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  a  census 
taken  several  years  since,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be  exact.  This  estimate  has  been 
pronounced  in  a  certain  quarter  as  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  As  stated  in  my  repdrt 
the  estimate  did  not  pretend  to  be  exact,  and  included  the  band  of  Chief  Moses,  who 
were  parties  to  this  treaty  and  should  have  been  compelled  to  reside  on  the  reservation. 
Between  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  and  the  census  of  last  winter  many  of  the 
more  lawless  of  our  Indians  have  left  this  reservation  and  gone  to  reside  with  Chief 
Moses.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  these,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  consider- 
able. These,  of  course,  were  included  in  that  estimate.  The  census  taken  last  winter 
gives  the  following  us  the  number  of  our  Indians,  who  may  be  roughly  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Class  I.  Indians  residing  permanently  on  the  reservation  who  cultivate  farms,  own 
cattle  teams,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  and  in  general  require  no  assistance,  647. 

Class  2.  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation,  except  during  the  fishing  season,  who 
cultivate  more  or  less  land,  own  horses  and  some  cattle,  but  depend  partially  on  fish 
for  their  subsistence,  1,057. 

Class  3.  Piute  Indians  located  on  this  reservation  who  are  destitute  of  cattle  and  have 
but  few  horses,  to  whom  lands  and  assistance  will  be  given  this  season,  472. 

Class  4.  Indians  living  habitually  off  the  reservation,  only  coming  here  during  the 
winter,  subsisting  on  fish,  game,  the  sale  of  ponies,  <&^.,  5U8. 

Class  5.  Disaffected  Indians,  living  entirely  off  the  reservation,  subsisting  like  class 
4  on  fish,  game,  &c.,  276. 

Class  6.  Estimated  number  of  the  Palouse  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty,  but  who 
reserved  the  privilege  of  residing  at  their  old  homes  till  the  United  States  should  pur- 
chase their  improvements — they  have  never  been  on  the  reservation — 350. 

This  makes  the  total  number,  ascertained  by  actual  count  except  as  to  class  6,  as 
3,400.  This  falls  considerably  short  of  my  estimate  of  last  year,  but  I  believe  may'be 
fully  covered  by  those  who  are  not  included  in  the  census  but  are  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Referring  to  the  several  classes  noted  above,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  well  qualified  to  care  for  themselves  and  need  no  further  assistance, 
except  in  the  way  of  schools,  physicians,  <&c.  The  second  class  still  require  assistance 
in  the  way  of  issues  of  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  but  are  rapidly  acquirins: 
property,  and  each  year  numbers  of  them  join  the  first  class.  The  oondition  of  the 
third  class,  or  Piutes,  will  be  separately  noted.  As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  reject  all  proffers  of  assistance.  They  do  not  desire  to  cast 
off  their  old  customs  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  whites,  and  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  to 
follow  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

Want  of  funds  prevente<l  my  including  the  Palouse  Indians  in  the  Census,  and  I  have 
little  definite  information  about  them.  They  still  occupy  their  original  country  ;  in 
common  with  white  settlers,  cultivate  small  patches  of  land,  and  depend  principally 
on  fish  for  subsistence.  They  are  said  to  be  quiet,  industrious,  and  worthy.  The  tri- 
fling sum  required  to  purchase  their  improvements  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
treaty,  and  they  should  be  brought  to  this  reservation. 

CONDITION  OF    THE  PIDTES. 

In  February,  1879,  some  five  hundred  Piutes  and  Bannack  prisoners,  fresh  from  the 
war-path  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  murdered  wives  and  children  of  white  settlers, 
were  brought  here  and  turned  over  to  me  by  the  military  authorities.  No  decided 
steps  were  taken  to  determine  their  permanent  location  for  nearly  two  years,  and  j;hey 
remained  here  receiving  weekly  rations  from  our  agency  supplies,  uncertain  whether 
they  were  to  remain  here  or  be  returned  to  their  old  reservation—  the  Malheur.  During 
the  winter  of  1879  and  1880,  Sarah  Winnemucca,  with  her  father,  visited  Washington,  and 
gained  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  permission  for  the  Piutes  and  Ban- 
nacks  at  this  agency  to  return,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Malheur. 

Knowing  the  terai>er  of  the  people  through  whom  they  must  pass,  still  smarting 
from  the  barbarities  of  the  war  two  years  previous,  and  that  the  Piutes,  utterly  des- 
titute of  everything,  must  subsist  themselves  on  their^  route  by  pillage,  I  refused  per- 
mission for  them  to  depart  without  military  escort,  and  some  provision  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  way.  This  created  intense  excitement  among  the  Piutes,  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  was  intensified  by  the  imprudent  recommendation  of  certain  white  men  at  Yaki- 
ma City,  whose  position  would  lead  one  to  expect  better  sense,  who  told  them  to  **  Pay  no 
attention  to  what  Wilbur  says;  you  have  the  Secretary's  permission,  and  no  one  has 
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the  right  to  prevent  your  returning.''  Happily  this  advice  was  not  acted  on,  and  soon 
after,  on  being  more  correctly  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Hon.  Secretary  re- 
voked his  permission  thou^^h  no  determination  as  to  their  permanent  location  was  ar- 
rived at.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Piutesand  the  greatest  caution  and 
care  was  necessary  in  dealing  with  them.  Their  uncertain  status  prevented  any  per- 
manent plans  for  their  benefit.  Fields  were  fenced,  broken,  planted,  and  turned  over 
to  them,  but  as  long  as  they  expected  an  eariy  return  to  their  old  reservation,  it  could 
not  be  expected  they  would  take  more  than  a  temporary  interest  in  matters  here. 

On  my  return  from  Washington,  I  called  a  council  of  them,  and  informed  them  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  department,  that  this  must  be  their  future  home.  Some  feel- 
ing was  manifested  at  first,  but  they  now  seem  to  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  situ- 
ation and  are  anxious  to  be  at  work  on  lands  of  their  own.  I  turned  over  to  them  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  wheat,  which  they  have  cut  and  threshed  themselves.  As  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  other  duties  will  permit,  it  is  my  intention  to  locate  them  perma- 
nently, fence  and  break  for  them  a  large  tract  of  land,  build  houses  for  their  lead- 
ing men,  supply  them  with  teams  and  cattle,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  raising  their 
own  subsistence  and  so  relieve  the  agency  from  the  burden  of  their  support.  l3uring 
harvest  all  who  would  work  were  given  employment,  and  without  assistance  from  the 
more  experienced  Yakamas,  have  bound  and  shocked  all  the  department  grain  and  ren- 
dered service  in  the  hay -fields  and  in  threshing.  For  these  services  they  have  been 
paid  in  supplies.  They  are  industrious  and  capable,  and  only  need  opportunity  to  de- 
velop into  practical  farmers. 

CROPS,   BTC. 

The  great  loss  of  stock  last  winter  left  many  of  our  Indians  without  teams  for  their 
spring  plowing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  agency  teams  were  used  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  put  in  crops  for  such  Indians  as  had  lost  their  own,  and  in  this  way  about  the 
nsual  acreage  was  sown.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  providing  subsistence  for  the 
Piutes  and  school,  I  had  put  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  wheat  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  department.  Only  one  field  has  yet  been  threshed,  but  from  the  returns 
received  I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  yield  of  department  wheat  will  not  be  less 
than  five  thousand  bushels,  thns  relieving  us  of  all  fears  of  a  scarcity  of  breadstufi^ 
like  last  winter.  The  Indian  grain  also  promises  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Yakamas  will  this  year  have  more  than  will  be  required  for  their  subsistence,  seed  next 
spring,  &c. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Nothing  in  the  results  of  the  past  year  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school.  Our  people  have  for  some  time  been  waking  up  to  the  advantages 
of  education  for  their  children,  and  in  response  to  our  earnest  solicitations  last  winter 
brought  their  children  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation  till  our  boarding-house  and 
school-rooms  were  crowded  with  nearly  one  hundred  children.  Our  accommodations 
being  only  intended,  as  an  extreme  limit,  for  60,  it  became  a  question  how  to  keep  all 
that  offered.  We  were  unwilling  to  turn  any  away,  and  found  means  to  accommodate 
all  that  came,  though  not  as  comfortably  as  might  be  wished.  Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories,  no  sickness  of  moment  oc- 
curred among  the  children,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
superintendent  of  teaching,  and  matron,  but  they  were  kept  through  the  long  and 
severe  winter  contented  and  happy.'  I  am  now  engaged  in  building  a  new  school- 
house  and  boarding-house,  and  hope  next  winter  to  accommodate  from  !200  to  250  chil- 
dren. So  thoroughly  are  our  Indians  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  I  fear 
even  this  large  addition  to  our  school  facilities  will  not  accommodate  all  who  desire  to 
attend  school. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  Piute  children  have  been  in  the  school  the  past  winter  who 
have  given  evidence  of  at  least  equal  capacity  with  the  Yakamas.  The  progress  made 
in  their  studies  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  though  representing  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  boarding-school  in  familiarizing  the  children  early  in 
life  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 

CIVILIZATION. 

No  honest  observer  can  visit  this  agency  and  deny  the  wonderful  advancement  that; 
has  been  made.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  been  my  policy  to  so  use  the  means  entrusted  to  me,  by  issues  of  cattle, 
wagons  and  farming  implements,  that  each  year  a  number  of  the  most  industrious  and 
worthy  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where,  with  occasional  advice,  they  could  care 
for  themselves  and  no  longer  require  assistance,  rather  than  by  a  general  distribution 
to  so  scatter  my  means  that  while  each  should  receive  something  no  one  would  receive 
Hufflcient  to  be  of  permanent  benefit.  The  result  of  this  policy  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  condition  of  these  Indians,  partially  noted  under  the  head  of  population. 
There  are  many,  I  might  say  hundreds,  of  families  as  well  prepared  to  care  for  them- 
selves as  the  majority  of  the  white  settlers  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.    Not 
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less  than  six  or  seven  di£ferent  newspapers  are  taken  by  our  Indians,  circnlating  from 
three  to  twelve  or  fifteen  copies  each;  six  or  eight  reapers  and  mowers  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Indians;  probably  thirty  or  forty  sewing-machines  are  owned  by  Indian 
women ;  and  if  required  our  Indians  could  furnish  from  sixty  to  seventy  four-horse 
teams,  each  teamster  as  well  qualified  for  his  work  as  the  minority  of  white  men.  Each 
year  sees  numbers  added  to  this  class,  and  each  year  sees  in  these  an  upward  growth. 

MILLS,   ETC. 

Last  spring  I  purchased  a  new  bolting-cloth  for  the  grist-mill,  since  which  time  it 
has  turned  out  an  improved  quality  of  flour,  fully  equaf  if  not  superior  to  the  first-class 
flour  made  at  the  Yakama  and  Goldendale  mills. 

As  the  statistics  accompanying  my  annual  report  of  last  year  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  criticism  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  my  statement  of  the  amount  of  wheat 
raised  by  the  Indians  pronounced  an  absurd  fiction,  I  may  mention  that  the  miller  re- 
ports the  amount  ground  for  Indians  from  September  I,  1880,  the  date  he  took  charge 
of  the  mill,  till  December  31,  1880,  at  10,400  bushels  ;  from  January  I  to  March  3U 
1881, 1,662  bushels,  and  from  April  1  to  June  30,  1881,  1,373  bushels,  making  13,440 
bushels.  During  August  the  mill  was  in  charge  of  G.  C.  Roe,  and  the  amount  of  wheat 
ground  for  Indians  is  not  definitely  known,  but  as  it  was  the  month  immediately  after 
harvest  when  there  would  be  likely  to  be  a  rush  of  new  wheat,  it  may  be  assumed  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  of  the  succeeding  four  months.  This  would  make 
16,040  bushels  ground  for  Indians  at  the  agency  mill ;  and  adding  the  amount  sold  to 
the  department  and  to  employes,  that  ground  for  Indians  at  the  mills  in  Yakima  and 
Ahtanum,  and  the  amount  fed  to  stock  and  reserved  for  seed,  and  the  total  could 
hardly  fall  short  of  my  estimate  of  35,000  bashels. 

Our  Indians  had  made  extensive  preparations  to  cut  and  haul  to  the  steam  mill  a 
much  larger  amount  of  saw-logs  than  in  any  previous  year;  but  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  winter  many  found  themselves  without  teams  in  the  spring,  and  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  saving  their  work-horses  fouud  them  so  poor  as  to  be  of  little  service,  so 
that  only  about  300,000  feet  were  delivered,  and  of  these  I  was  compelled  to  purchase 
a  large  proportion  for  lumber  for  the  new  school  and  boarding-house,  as  the  depart- 
ment teams,  being  required  for  the  trip  to  Malheur,  could  not  be  used  for  hauling 
logs.  The  mill  was  started  in  May,  the  only  white  man  employed  being  the  manager 
and  sawyer,  Indians  being  employed  in  all  the  other  departments. 

TRANSFER  OF  PROPBRTV  FROM  MALHEUR  TO  YAKAMA. 

Early  in  the  spiing  I  \ias  notified  of  the  intention  of  the  department  to  transfer  the 
supplies  at  Malheur  Agency  to  Yakama,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  that  place  with 
teams  and  remove  all  the  property  that  in  my  Judgment  was  worth  transporting. 
Want  of  funds  embarrassed  me  so  that  it  was  not  till  June  6  that  I  was  able  to  perfect 
my  arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  service.  Taking  with  me  16  Indian  and 
2  department  four-horse  teams  I  crossed  the  Columbia  River  at  Columjims  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Malheur  via  Canyon  City.  The  people  along  the  route  had  not  forgotten 
the  Bannack  war  of  1878,  and  I  found  tbeir  sentiments  bitterly  hostile,  so  much  so 
that  I  had  sometimes  difficulty  in  preventing  a  collision  between  some  of  the  more 
reckless  and  lawless  of  the  whites  and  our  Indian  teamsters.  Happily  all  actual  vio- 
lence was  avoided  and  we  reached  the  agency  safely,  where  I  loaded  such  articles  as 
I  thought  would  best  bear  transportation,  and  taking  the  cattle  and  horses  started  on 
my  return  to  my  agency.  At  Malheur  City,  45  miles  from  the  agency,  I  was  met  with 
orders  to  take  entire  charge  at  Malheur  Agency,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  the  buildings  and  remaining  property  till  its  final  disposition  should  be  determined 
b^  the  department.  The  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  comply  with  these  instructions,  as  I  explained  at  length  in  a  letter,  which  I  trust 
proved  satisfactory.  Our  route  homeward  lay  via  Baker  City  and  Umatilla,  where  we 
crossed  the  Columbia  River  in  safety,  and  after  a  journey  of  two  days  and  nights, 
without  water  and  over  a  burning  desert,  reached  the  borders  of  the  reservation,  and 
two  days  after,  July  18,  the  agency,  after  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting 

i'ourneys  that  during  my  residence  of  more  than  thirty-five  years  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
^acific  coast  it  has  been  my  lot  to  experience. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  WILBUR, 
United  States  Indian  Agevt. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report.    The  jurisdiction  of 
this  agency  extends  over  the  Menomonees,  Ooeidas,  and  Stockbridges,  numbering,  re- 
spectively, 1,450, 1,506,  and  135,  each  located  on  separate  reservations.    The 
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MKNOMONBB 

Reservation  is  situated  between  Shawano  and  Langlade  Coonties,  in  Northern  Wisconsin^ 
consisting  often  townships  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of 
timber,  principally  maple,  hemlock,  and 

Ptitf, 

the  last  named  being  estimated  at  about  250,000,000  feet,  and  would  sell  at  a  fair  sale, 
'  at  present  value,  as  it  stands,  for  about  $750,000.  This  the  Meuomonees  have  repeat- 
edly asked  the  United  States  to  sell,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  United  States  bonds^ 
the  interest  to  be  ased  annually  for  their  benefit  and  support.  In  this  they  should  be 
immediately  heard,  and  their  wishes  granted,  lor  their  valuable  timber  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  old  choppings  and  dense  undergrowth,  that  are  liable  in  dry  seasons  to 
carry  destructive  forest  fires  into  their  pine  and  cause  its  total  destruction.  Besides  the 
heavy  winds  are  continually  blowing  down  great  quantities  of  the  most  val  uable  of  said 
timber,  where,  under  existing  laws,  it  must  remain  to  decay  and  waste.  This  is  very 
discouraging  to  the  Meuomonees,  who  are  continually  asking  permission  to  cut  the  dead 
and  down  timber  going  to  waste  on  their  land,  thus  giving  them  employment  during 
the  winter  season,  and  means  wherewith  to  improve,  seed,  and  plant  their  farms  itk 
spring  and  summer.    The  Meuomonees  are  making  steady  advancement  in 

Agricultural  pursuits. 

Each  year  many  of  the  old  clearings  are  enlarged,  and  new  ones  are  being  opened  and 
cultivated.    Their  urgent  request  at  every  council,  besides  the  sale  of  their  pine,  is  the 

Alhiment 

of  the  land  in  severalty  that  they  may  have  a  home  of  their  own  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  their  industry,  and  take  pleasure  in  making  their  homes  more  comforta- 
ble and  valuable,  knowing' that  their  homes  are  their  own  individual  property.  A 
farmer  has  lately  been  secured  who  will  go  among  them  to  teach  and  encourage  them 
in  the  enlargement  of  their  farms,  repairing  and  building  substantial  fences  and  barns, 
and  instructing  them  in  the  general  cultivation  of  crops.    They  also  have  a 

Grist  and  saw  millj 

situated  at  Keshena  Falls,  one  mile  from  the  agency,  both  of  which  are  driven  by  an  ex- 
cellent water-power.  During  the  past  yearthe  Indians  have  manufactured  247,082  feetof 
lumber,  and  a  quantity  of  shingles,  all  of  which  has  been  used  by  them  in  improvements 
on  the  reserve.  I  will  here  state  that  if  Congress  had  the  welfare  of  those  people  in  view,  a 
law  authorizing  them  to  lumber  the  dead  and  fallen  pine  timber,  now  rotting  and  ^oing 
to  total  waste  on  their  reserve,  would  immediately  be  passed,  giving  them  authority  to 
sell  the  same  to  the  whites  settled  outside  of  the  reserve,  thus  granting  them  a  source 
of  revenue,  and  a  strong  incentive  to  industry,  thereby  occupying  their  time  and  at- 
tention in  one  of  the  strongest  civilizing  agents.  At  present  they  have  nothing  to  do 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  except  to  engage  in  their  old-custom  dances,  hold  coun- 
cil, or  go  outside  to  look  for  work.  If  there  is  a  general  desire  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to 

CiviliMe  the  Indians 

of  Northern  Wisconsin,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  justice,  and  common  sense,  let  th^ns^ 
all  join  in  one  general  chorus  in  urging  Congress  to  rend  asunder  the  bonds  that  hold 
them  in  their  imprisoned  and  morbid  condition.  They  are  not  allowed,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  to  cut  a  load  of  wood  from  the  dead  timber  wasting  on  their  reserve,  and 
sell  it  at  the  nearest  market.  Nor  can  they  legally  cut  a  row  hoop-poles  from  the 
dense  undergrowth  on  their  reserve  and  sell  them  wherewith  to  buy  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  their  hungry  children.  Is  this  not  a  national  disgrace  f  Place  the  German, 
Norwegian, or  Irishman  (who  is  accustomed  to  hard  labor)  in  our  forests, restrict  them 
to  the  same  rules,  and  they  would  be  hand- bound  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  thera  to  clear  their  lands  into  large  and  profitable  farms.  They  while 
clearing  their  lands  haul  their  wood,  staves,  hoop-poles,  and  timber  into  market  and 
sell  them  to  buy  the  necessary  supplies  to  sub.sist  themselves  and  families.  Why  not 
give  the  northern  Indian  the  same  privilege?  It  cannot  be  possible  that  Congress  ex- 
pects the  Indian,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  hard  knocks,  with  ax  and  maul  to 
clear  and  continue  clearing  up  profitable  farms  without  granting  them  some  source  of 
support.  Nevertheless  this  is  the  condition  the  Indian  who  remains  on  his  reservation 
is  placed  in.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  requires  to  be  protected  against  the 
acts  of  unprincipled  wliit^^  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  defraud  the  Indian 
whenever  opportunity  offers  ;  but  why  not  protect  him  and  not  bind  him  by  imprac- 
ticable laws  that  require  him  to  perform  impossibilities — laws  that  are  intended  to 
elevate  and  civilize  him,  but  practically  hold  him  down  tied  hand  and  foot! 
Some  one  may  be  ready  to  ask  what  manner  of  laws  I  would  recommend  for  the  lu- 
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dians.  This  I  would  gladly  answer  as  follows  :  For  the  Indians  of  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin laws  authorizing  toe  locating  and  building  of  manufacturing  establishments  on 
their  reservation,  viz,  saw-mills,  planing-mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  barrel 
and  stave  factories.  Man  these  establishments  with  Indians  ;  manufacture  the  valu- 
able timber  on  the  reservation  into  more  valuable  productions;  ship  them  to  market 
as  business  men  among  the  whites  do;  sell  them  for  the  best  price  attainable;  pay 
the  Indians  for  their  labor,  and  deposit  whatever  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe 
eubject  to  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  money  that 
elevates  the  Indian  ;  he  does  not,  generally  speaking,  know  the  value  of  it ;  but  it  is 
employment  in  some  kind  of  honest  industry  that  will  elevate  him,  as  well  as  all  other 
classes  of  mankind.  This,  together  with  schools  and  Christian  teachings  now  so  fully 
oflered  to  them  by  the  diftVrent  denominations,  would  produce  a  great  change  in  their 
condition  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is  very  true  that  a  wonderful  change  for  the 
better  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  among  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  among  some  of  the  Western  tribes  ;  but  to  continue  in  their 
advancement  they  must  be  employed  in  some  remunerative  industry  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living,  or  they  will  settle  into  indolent  habits,  like  many  of  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  which  ought  to  be  deplored.  The  Menomo- 
nees  now  have  three 

Schools 

on  their  reservation,  two  of  which  were  opened  during  the  last  year,  both  conducted 
and  taught  by  Indian  women ;  the  other  is  a  boarding-school  held  at  the  agency. 
They  are  all  well  attended,  and  promise  great  benefit  to  the  tribe.    All  the 

Religioui 

advantages  of  the  tribe  are  tanght  by  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  and  three 
priests  and  two  lay-brothers  of  the  Franciscan  order  are  located  at  the  agency,  doing 
missionary  work  among  them.  It  is  estimated  that  abont  two-thirds  of  the  Menomo- 
nees  are  members  of  the  above  denomination,  and  one-third  remain  in  their  primitive 
:state,  as  adherents  to  the  old  Indian  customs  and  teachings. 

Intoxication 

Is  indulged  in  to  some  extent  by  the  young  men,  who  frequent  the  city  of  Shawano, 
abont  8  miles  distant,  where  they  procure  liquor,  sold  to  them  as  cider,  which  is  very 
intoxicating  in  its  effects.    The  new 

-Agency  farm, 

-containing  about  90  acres,  has  produced  a  very  fair  crop  of  small  grain,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  corn,  as  will  be  seen  by  my  statistical  report. 

THE  ONEIDA8, 

iiumbering'1,506,  are  situated  a  few  miles  southwest  fronj  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  on  a 
reservation  containing  about  65,000  acres,  over  one-half  ot  which  is  considered  excel- 
lent farming  land.    Tney  are  well  advanced  in 

AgricHltur€f 

and  a  large  portion  of  their  land  is  classed  with  the  best  land  of  Brown  County.  The 
main  settlement  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  reservation,  through  the  center, 
north  and  south,  and  is  one  continuous  line  of  large  farms,  supplied  with  many  good 
dwellings  and  outbuildings.  They  harvest  large  crops,  which  find  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market  at  Green  Bay,  Depere,  and  Appleton.  They  are  also  engaged  to  some  ex- 
tent in  raising  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep.  They  are  steadily  advancing  in  civil- 
ized pursuits,  and  many  new  farms  are  being  cleared  and  more  land  cultivated  each 
year.  But  their  continuous  appeal  to  the  agent  and  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  to  have  their 

Lands  allotted 

to^aoh  individual.  This  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  further  industry  among  them, 
and  should  be  done  without  delay.    They  have  four 

SchoolSj 

which  are  well  attended,  and  the  results  show  that  the  scholars  are  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  oommou  branches.  The  tribe  all  being  Protestants,  are  taking  a  strong 
interest  in 

lieligious  matters. 

The  M<»thodi8t  mission  is  presided  over  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Ford,  who  is  very  energetic  in 
both  church  and  school.    The  Episcopal  cnurch  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Goodnongh, 
and  is  considered  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
One  great  drawback  to  this  tribe  is  the 
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Liquor  traffic. 

Their  res»*rvation  being  so  near  villages  and  cities,  where  they  do  their  trading  and 
market  their  produce,  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  secure  all  the  liquor  they  want,  not- 
withstanding the  many  arrests,  trials,  and  convictions  for  selling  and  giving  intoxi- 
cating liquors  t-o  Indians.  This  fact  is  deplored  by  the  better  and  greater  portion  of 
the  tribe.  During  the  past  year  five  young  men  of  the  Oneida  tribe  have  come  to  an 
untimely  death  through  its  influence;  two  by  driving  into  a  flooded  stream  were 
drowned,  and  three  were  run  over  by  trains  while  they  were  on  the  track  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  As  I  stated  in  my  last  year's  report,  drunkenness  will  continue  among 
the  Indians  of  many  localities,  in  spito  of  the  strongest  efforts  of  agents  and  Indian 
police,  until  Congress  amends  the  law  by  adding  not  less  than  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  not  less  than  S^O  fine;  this  would  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  found  guilty  of  disposing  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
fine  and  term  of  imprisonmenc  prescribed  to  each  by  the  court : 


Defendants. 


»s 


•I 


1880. 

John  Eeyser July   14 

DftQielClam Jnly  14 

Isaac  Deronche Aug.  12 

l>aniel  McLeod Sept.  13 

"William  P.  Brown Kov.   10 

I>avid  Gorham ^or.  17 

JohnKeoagh '  Deo.    20  [ 

1681. 


William  P.  Brown I  Jan. 

Aloys  Bohmann Jan. 

Aaron  Konkapot I  Jan. 

I^vi  Weaver i  Jan. 

Jacob  Jacobs Feb. 

Henry  Miller '  Feb. 


a 


II  00 
1  00 
1  00 

50  00 
1  00 
1  00 

50  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
10  00 


Imprisonment. 


And  30  days  in  Winnebago  County  jaiL 
And  60  days  in  Brown  County  JaiL 
And  60  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And  1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jaiL 
And  10  days  in  Milwaukee  County  Jail. 
And  60  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And  40  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 

And  90  days  in  house  of  correction,  Milwaukee. 
And  40  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And  40  days  in  Milwaukee  County  ^aiL 
And  30  days  in  Milwaukee  County  ^ail. 
And  60  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
Aud  1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 


TUK  8TOCKBRIDGES, 

numbering  135,  are  located  on  a  reservation  seven  miles  west  from  Keshena,  containing 
eighteen  sections  of  land,  which  is  considered  fair  for  agricultural  purposes.  Most  of 
the  tribe  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  from  which  they  reap  fair  crops,  but 
their  love  of 

Whiskyf 

Id  a  great  measure,  retards  their  elevation,  and  many  of  them  spend  their  time  about 
villages  where  liquor  is  sold,  instead  of  improving  their  homes.  They  seem  to  be  very 
expert  in  adopting  the  vices  of  the  white  mau,  but  slow  in  adopting  his  virtues.  They 
have  one 

Schoolf 

which  has  been  moderately  attended  during  the  year,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  seem- 
ing to  take  but  little  interest  in  educational  matters.    They  have  one 

Church  f 

of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  presided  over  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Slingerland,  who  is 
an  Indian,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  teacher  of  the  school.  These  people  should  be 
made 

Citizens  of  the  United  States 

as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  such  many  years  ago.  They  are 
divided  into  two  or  three  factious,  engaged  in  continual  strife  against  each  other,  and 
the  only  way  to  improve  them  is  to  citizenize  them,  aud  make  them  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  both  civil  and  criminal.  This«  and  this  only,  will  ever  end  their  bit- 
ter quarrels  over  tribal  funds  and  property,  which  have  continued  probably  a  hundred 
years  or  more. 

I  herewith  enclose  my  statistical  report.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  STEPHENS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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La  Pointe  Indian  Agkncy, 
Bayfield,  Wis.,  August  31,  ISei. 

Sir:  In  compliaDce  with  instructioDs  contained  in  department  circular  of  July  1, 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency.  This  re- 
port must  necessarily  be  brief  and  imperfect,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  this  agency,  comprising,  as  it  does,  seven  different  reservations,  located 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  the  short  period  during  which  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  office  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  visit  and  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  different  bands  under  my  supervision. 

In  accordance  with  department  instructions,  I,  on  the  I4th  day  of  July,  ultimo,  as- 
somed  charge  of  this  agency,  embracing  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  situated  io  Biiyfield 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  comprising  a  territory  of  four  sections  of  land,  and  with  a 
popalation  of  726. 

Bad  River  Reservation,  situated  in  Ashland  County,  Wisconsin,  covering  124,333  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population,  as  shown  by  the  census  recently  taken,  of  4^. 

Lac  Court  Oreille  Reservation,  situated  in  Chippewa  County,  Wisconsin,  69,136  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  1,093. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  69,824  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  665. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  situated  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota,  100,121  acres  of  land, 
with  a  population  of  404. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation,  situated  in  Cook  County,  Minnesota,  51,840  acres  of  land, 
with  a  population  of  267. 

Bois  Forte  (or  Net  Lake)  Reservation,  situated  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties, 
Minnesota,  containing  107,509  acres,  with  a  population  of  664. 

The  population  of  the  different  reservations  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1877,  with 
the  exception  of  Bad  River  and  Bois  Furte  bands,  who  have  been  enumerated  during 
the  past  year.  •  '^ 

Of  these  reservations  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  since  they  have  been  under  my 
charge,  of  visitinir  but  two,  Red  Cliff*  and  Bad  River,  iocsated,  the  first  3  miles  and  the 
other  about  25  miles,  from  the  agency.  These  bands  being  easily  accessible  from  the 
agency,  and  being  in  frequent,  almost  daily,  oommuuication  with  the  agent,  have  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  making  their  wants  known,  and  have  naturally  received  a 
larger  share  of  attention  and  assistance  than  those  located  at  a  distance,  witQ  the  re- 
sult that  their  progress  toward  civilization  is  more  marked,  and  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  larger,  and  their  mode  of  cultivation  better,  than  at  the  less  favored 
points. 

The  Red  Cliff  bands  have  a  farmer  (white)  and  a  blacksmith  (Indian)  employed  by 
the  government  to  assist  and  instruct  them.  In  company  with  the  farmer  I  visited  the 
homes  of  several  of  the  Indians  who  were  living  upon  their  allotments;  I  found  them 
living  in  comfortable  houses,  mostly  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  with  board  or  shingle 
roofs,  many  with  capacious  and  well  constructed  barns  and  stables,  and  without  ex- 
ception their  homes  were  marked  by  a  cleanliness  which  was  far  from  being  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  these  people  a  few  years  since ;  their  improvement  in  this  respect 
IS  remarkable.  It  being  the  haying  season  when  my  visit  was  paid,  the  men  were  all 
at  work  in  the  fields,  where  the  work  of  mowing  and  curing  of  the  hay  was  done  in  a 
workmanlike  and  economical  manner,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  farming 
communitv  among  the  whites.  Their  fields  having  been  cleared  from  the  heavy  tim- 
ber, and  the  refuse  largely  handled  by  hand,  the  clearings  are  of  course  small,  varying 
in  size  from  three  to  twenty  acres,  bnt  each  pointed  with  pride  to  the  amount  cleared 
during  the  year,  and  discussed  his  plans  for  the  future  in  a  business-like  way,  which 
more  resembled  a  white  than  an  Indian  community.  Those  to  whom  patents  for  land 
have  not  been  issued  seemed  very  anxious  to  receive  them,  and  bo  put  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  their  more  favored  neighbors.  They  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  their  children  in  the  school  conducted  by  Miss  Van  Aarle,  and  desired  that 
some  compensation  should  be  allowed  her  for  her  services.  It  being  vacation  season 
with  the  school  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  personal  observation  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils ;  the  school-house  which  I  inspected  was  in  good  condition,  neat  and  well 
furnished.  The  blacksmith  (an  Indian)  showed,  with  justifiable  pride,  specimens  of 
his  handiwork  in  wood,  iron,  and  tin,  also  specimens  of  the  work  done  by  his  appren- 
tices, which  was  dtcidedly  creditable.  He  complained  that  it  was  impossible  f(»r  him 
to  retain  his  apprentices  until  he  could  make  workmen  of  them,  from  the  fact  that  the 
pay  of  §5  per  mouth  \^a^i  so  small,  and  that  during  the  summer  season  these  boys  could 
earn  from  $1  to  :$l.,^>0  per  day  working  for  the  whites  engaged  in  lumbering  and  fishing. 
The  saw-mill  built  by  the  government  upon  this  reservation  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation and  unrepair,  and  cannot  be  profitably  put  in  condition  for  further  usefulness. 
The  agricultural  implements,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  government  under 
charge  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Milligan,  I  found  in  good  condition  and  well  cared  for.  These 
Indians,  as  a  band,  rank  higher  in  civilization,  sobriety,  and  patriotism,  than  many  of 
the  immigrants  to  this  country,  to  whom  our  naturalization  laws  open  the  gates  of 
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citizensbip;  some  of  them  served  faithfally  io  the  Northeru  ranks  flnriDg  the  late  war, 
and,  being  '' native  to  the  manoi*  born/'  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  have  the 
rights  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  them. 

On  thtt2t)th  day  of  July  I  visiteid  the  Bad  River  Reservation  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
Walker,  ^vernnaent  farmer,  inspected  a  few  of  the  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  miSBion.  This  reservation,  located  upon  the  Bad  River,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  may  be  called  the  garden  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  The  soil  when  once  cleared  of 
timber  is  easily  worked  and  very  productive.  At  Odanah,  situated  on  Bad  River,  about 
six  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  junction  of  White  River,  are  located  the  boarding  and 
day  school  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  I.  Baird  and  assistants,  the  residences  of  the  gov- 
erment  farmer,  interpreter,  and  blacksmith,  and  a  number  of  log  houses  occupied  by 
Indians.  Most  of  the  Indians  working  upon  their  allotments  upon  this  reservation 
move  their  families  into  the  village  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  deep  snows  and 
lack  of  roads  make  communication  with,  and  transportation  to  their  farms  impossible. 
The  younger  men  of  the  tribe  find  employment  for  themselves  and  teams  either  in  the 
lumber  camps  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Bad  River  and  its  tributaries,  or  in  cnttinj^; 
and  hauling  wood  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Ashland.  They  are  active  and  intelli- 
gent and  their  services  are  always  in  demand  at  good  wages. 

The  one  important  drawback  to  their  rapid  advancement  seems  to  be  an  entire  lack, 
save  in  a  very  few  inbtauces,  of  any  care  to  accumulate  property.  No  matter  what  wages 
are  received  they  are  spent  immediately  and  at  the  end  of  a  season's  work  they  are  iu 
DO  better  pecuniary  circumstances  than  at  its  commencement.  This  fact  also  renders 
them  less  desirable  as  employes,  as  they  are  somewhat  uncertain,  lacking  the  "  staying 
qualities.'-  Having  satisfied  their  present  wants  they  are  prone  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment until  necessity  again  compels  them  to  labor.  This  disposition  I  do  not  attribute 
to  laziness  but  to  the  natural  **  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  disposition  which 
leaves  no  incentive  to  labor,  presetit  wants  being  supplied.  Those  whom  I  mentioned 
as  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  making  for  themselves  comfortable  houses  and  pointing 
a  moral  for  the  others  which  is  already  having  its  effect,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  a  few 
years  this  band  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  the  same  to  which  they  have  far  better  title  than  many  who 
DOW  enjoy  them. 

The  M-hools  not  being  open  at  present  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  them, 
but  learn  froni  Mr.  Baird  that  the  attendance  upon  the  boarding  school  has  fallen  offto 
such  an  extent  that  unless  pupils  can  l)e  procured  from  other  reservations  it  will  be 
discontinued  for  the  present.  The  attendance  upon  the  day  school  averages  about  fif- 
teen scholars.  In  this  connection  I  would  say,  that  in  my  judgment  a  boarding  school 
for  Indian  children  to  afibrd  the  best  results  Should  not  be  located  upon  a  reservation, 
but  at  some  point  away  from  home  inflnences  and  interlerences  which  is  unpleasant 
for  the  teachers  and  injurious  to  the  pupils.  The  issuing  of  daily  rations  to  pupils  of 
the  day  school  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  it  more  popular  than  the  boarding  school, 
as  the  rations  taken  home  assist  in  furnishing  the  family  table  and  give  the  parents 
an  increased  interest  in  seeing  that  their  children  are  punctual  and  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance. 

Bad  River,  the  stream  which  gives  its  name  to  the  reservation  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  the  village  of  Odanah.  Its  banks,  and  those  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  with 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  pine,  mostly  without  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  though 
many  millions  of  feet  are  contained  within  its  boundaries.  The  lumbering  interests 
upon  the  upper  waters  of  these  streams  have  of  late  years  assumed  considerable  pro- 
Xtorlions  and  among  the  men  employed  in  this  industry  are  many  of  the  Indians  from 
this  reservation  who  make  excellent  workmen.  The  mouth  of  the  stream  being  in- 
cluded within  the  reservation  the  sortings  rafting,  &o.,  of  all  the  logs  has  to  be  done 
there,  which  also  furnishes  many  of  them  employment  during  the  summer.  The  com- 
pany chartered  by  the  State  to  carry  on  this  work  have  in  contemplation  some  impor- 
tant improvements  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment in  a  special  report  at  a  previous  time. 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  pine  upon  this  reservation  is  an  important  one 
and  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Department.  With  the  limited  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  should  estimate  its  value  at  upwards  of  $50,000,  and  with  the 
clearing  and  other  work  going  on,  the  numerous  camp  fires,  &c.,  the  risk  is  great  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  may  be  rendered  valueless.  Already  portions  of  it  have  been  burned 
over,  and  the  risk  of  such  losses  is  increasing  yearly.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
reservation  should  in  some  way,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  be  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  Lac  Court  Oreille  Reservation  there  are  employed  by  the  government  a  farmer 
and  assistant  farmer  (located  at  different  points  ou  the  reserve)  and  a  blacksmith. 
The  farmer  and  blacksmith  are  both  mixed  bloods.  The  assistant  farmer  is  a  white 
man.  Of  the  condition  of  this  baud  I  cau  only  speak  from  reports  of  the  employed,  who 
state  that  they  are  making  substantial  progress,  though  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
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failare  to  issue  patents  which  they  assert  have  been  })romi8ed  the  myear  after  year  by 
the  officers  of  the  goverDUient,  and  that  the  promises' have  as  frequently  beeu  broken. 
This  dissatisfaction  among  them  is  producing  some  unpleasant  consequences,  many 
professing  to  believe  that  the  allotment  scheme,  as  the  farmer  expresses  it,  is  a  failure, 
and  that  the  government  does  not  intend  to  issue  the  patents.  Acting  upon  this  assump- 
tion some  of  them  are  encroaching  upon  the  allotments  of  others,  and  putting  up  build- 
ings, cutting  hay,  &c.,  causiug  much  trouble  to  the  employes  and  ill-blood  among  them- 
selves. I  am  endeavoring  to  regulate  the  matter,  and  think  if  their  assertions  regard- 
ing the  promises  made  them  are  true,  that  immediate  steps  shonld  be  taken  for  their 
fulfillment. 

The  day  school  upon  this  reservation  is  under  the  charge  of  a  full-blood  Indian  who 
is  doing  good  work,  though  owing  to  the  small  number  of  families  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school,  the  attendance  is  limited.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  I.  Baird,  of  the  Bad 
River  Mission  (Odauah).  I  have  received  iustiuctions  from  the  department  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  repairing  a  government  building  upon  the 
reservation  with  the  purx)08e  of  establishing  a  boarding  school  here,  but  Uave  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  80. 

Upon  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  there  are  no  employes,  and  not  having  been  able 
to  visit  it,  I  cannot  at  this  time  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 

In  regard  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  bands,  /  would  say,  upon  information,  that  no  allot- 
ments have  been  made  and  but  very  few  of  the  Indians  have  made  any  progress  in 
agricnlture.  The  younger  men  find  employment  in  the  mills  and  lumber  camps,  and 
the  older  ones  maintain  themselves  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  this  reservation,  and  during  its  construction  was  in- 
fested by  a  class  of  men  whose  infiuence  upon  this  band  was  of  a  most  debasing  char- 
acter. The  standard  of  morality  and  sobriety  with  them  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  band  in  this  agency.  Steps  were  taken  some  years  since  toward  moving  them 
to  the  Bad  River  reservation,  but  no  progress  has  been  made.  I  am  satisfied  that  such 
removal  would  be  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  be  consummated,  and  the  reservation  put  on  the  market  for 
their  benefit,  and  they  be  given  allotments  at  Bad  River. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  the 
Canadian  boundary  line.  The  support  of  these  Idianns  is  mainly  derived  from  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  No  allotments  have  been  made  and  agriculture  has  received  but  little 
attention.  The  neighboring  country  is  unsettled,  and  but  little  employment  is  to  be 
had.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  poorest  band  in  the  agency,  but  are  well  disposed  and  a 
^ood  class  of  Indians.  Jf  they  also  would  consent  to  removal  to  Bad  River,  I  am  convinced 
It  would  t^nd  greatly  to  their  advancement.  The  only  government  employ^  upon  this 
reservation  is  Mr.  L.  E.  Montferrand,  who  is  employed  as  teacher,  and  also  takes  charge 
of  the  government  property.  The  leservation  is  a  difficult  one  to  reach,  being  only- 
accessible  by  lake.  It  is  said  to  contain  some  valuable  timber,  and  might  in  time  pro- 
duce some  source  of  income  from  sale,  though  at  present  I  believe  the  land  to  be  ot 
very  little  value. 

The  annuity  payments  to  all  these  bands  have,  according  to  their  terms,  expired  some 
years  since,  but  they  still  receive  from  the  government  what  is  termed  a  **  payment," 
being  a  distribution  of  articles  of  necessity,  consisting  of  provisions,  wearing  apparel, 
household  and  farming  utensils,  &c.,  distributed  as  a  reward  for  labor  performed  in 
improving  their  farms,  and  also  to  assist  the  aged  and  the  sick. 

The  Bois  Forte  band,  whose  reservation  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota, 
is  the  only  band  in  the  agency  still  receiving  annuities  under  their  treaty  with  the 

government.  There  are  employed  upon  this  reservation  a  farmer  and  blacksmith.  I 
ave  not  yet  visited  them  since  they  have  been  under  my  charge,  but  from  what  infor- 
mation I  can  gather  they  seem  to  be  making  very  satisfactory  progress  toward  civil- 
ization. They  are  more  isolated  from  communication  with  the  whites  than  either 
of  the  other  bands  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Physically  and  intellectually  they  are 
fine  specimens  of  their  race,  and  with  proper  help  from  the  government,  I  should  ex- 
pect a  rapid  development  of  civilization  among  them. 

Trusting  that  the  explanation  with  which  my  report  commenced  may  be  sufficient 
apology  for  the  lack  of  information  conveyed  herein, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  DURFEE, 
United  States  Indian  Jgetit. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  and  Bannack  Agency, 

Wyoming^  August  22,  18«1. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
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NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

Last  fall,  previoos  to  issuiog  the  aouuity  goods,  Mr.  Luke  A.  White,  the  agency  clerk,, 
and  myself  visited  each  and  every  wicki-up  in  both  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
an  accurate  census  of  all  the  Indians  present,  which  we  fonnd  to  be  as  follows,  viz  : 
Shoshoues,  1,125 ;  Northern  Arapahces,  913.  After  an  acquaintance  with  these  people 
for  the  past  eighteen  mouths,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  testify  to  their 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  friendly  disposition  to  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
reports  that  have  been  made  at  different  times  relative  to  their  manifesting  a  spirit  of 
nneasint'ss,  and  making  preparations  to  join  the  hostile  Utes  in  rebellion  against  the 
government.  In  view  of  these  rumors,  which  is  what  alarge^number  of  our  frontiers- 
men would  like  to  see,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have  passed  through 
another  year  without  any  acts  of  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  accursed 
whisky  traffic  with  Indians  by  white  men,  which  has  been  my  greatest  source  of  an- 
noyance the  past  year,  I  believe  that  a  goodly  number  of  these  Indians  would  in  thd 
near  future  assume  the  duties  and  become  better  citizens  than  some  white  men  whom 
they  freqneutly  come  in  contact  with,  both  in  habits  and  occupation. 

The  Shoshones,  under  the  leatlership  of  Chief  Washakie,  are  steadily  improving  in 
farming.  He  and  his  kinsmen  have  fenced  in  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Little  Wind  River.  It  can  be  easily  irrigated.  Said  land  is  about  fifteen  rods  in  depth 
and  one  mile  long.  They  have  broken  up  small  patches  and  have  sown  whc-at  and 
other  vegetables  thereon*  and  their  crops  are  looking  very  fine.  Washakie  has  on  his 
place  about  three  acres  of  wheat,  as  good  as  I  ever  saw.  From  his  meadow  of  twenty- 
three  acres,  which  he  fenced  in  last  summer,  he  has  cut  one  crop  of  hay,  a  little  more 
than  ten  tons,  and  yesterday  he  informed  m^  that  the  second  crop  was  about  ripo 
enough  to  cut. 

The  Northern  Arapahoes  labor  under  many  disadvantages,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  they  live  so  far  from  the  agency,  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  with  but  one  farmer  for  the  two  tribes,  and  for  him  to  work  the 
agency  fann  in  connection  with  all  other  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  is  more  than  any 
one  man  can  do,  and  do  it  well.  On  the  10th  day  of  May  last  I  informed  the  depart- 
ment that  I  had  visited  both  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  their  mode  of  farm- 
ing. The  Arapahoes  I  found  were  doing  very  well,  considering  the  means  they  had  to- 
do  with.  I  found  quite  a  number  of  them  located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  rendering  it  inconvenient  for  an  agent  to  give 
them  proper  attention  in  instructing  them  how  to  farm,  a  knowledge  of  which  they 
are  very  desirous'to  obtain.  I  find  them  very  willing  to  work,  as  best  they  know  how^ 
What  they  need  at  the  present  time  to  further  their  interest  is  a  farmer,  and  in  due 
time  I  shall  repeat  a  former  request  made  to  the  department  for  the  benefit  of  these 
people,  namely,  that  a  former  be  allowed  them  in  time  for  next  season's  work.  The 
expenditure  will  be  a  profitable  investment,  and  good  returns  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future. 

The  death  of  Friday,  the  Arapaho  interpreter,  who  departed  this  life  May  "13,  188t, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  tribe  and  to  the  agency,  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  com- 
municating their  desires  and  the  agency  of  understanding  them.  The  only  method 
we  now  have  is  by  the  sign  language,  and  our  knowledge  in  that  direction  is  very 
limited. 

Drunkenness  is  still  very  common  among  a  certain  class  of  these  Indians  who  man- 
age to  procure  whisky  whenever  they  want  it,  and  in  spite  of  my  continued  eflbrts  to 
prevent  it.  This  trafiic  is  carried  on  by  second  parties,  who  purchase  from  the  salooik 
keepers  and  storekeepers  in  the  adjoining  valley  and  just  off  the  reservation,  and  deal 
itout  to  the  Indians  in  defiance  of  the  law.  In  fact  what  need  have  they  to  fear  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  when  the  courts  are  so  lenient  in  such  cases?  For  instance,  the  case 
reported  bv  me  to  the  department  in  July  last,  where  William  McCabe,  the  Shoshone  train- 
master, when  at  Rawlins  with  his  Indian  freighters,  caught  one  of  these  scoundrels  iu 
the  very  act  of  delivering  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  one  of  his  freighters.  He  took  the 
whisky  from  the  Indian  and  arrested  the  man.  An  examination  was  held  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  evidence  being  point  blank  against  him  there  was  but  one 
plea  for  him  to  make.  Therefore  he  conftssed  his  guilt  and  was  bound  over  for  hi» 
appearance  in  the  United  States  court  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  which  convened  on  the 
16th  of  the  present  month.  When  this  ease  came  up  the  culprit  again  confessed  guilt, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  court  for  such  a  heinous  oftense  was  five  months  in  jail  and 
$10  tine.  What  a  punishment  for  so  great  a  crime  and  what  an  incentive  for  others 
to  continue  in  such  a  lucrative  business  when  the  courts^reat  them  so  kindly  T 

Ccmpetition,  which  is  the  life  of  business,  is  equally  as  beneficial  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation as  in  other  places,  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  giving  them  the  benefits  of 
competing  traders,  whereby  they  can  obtain  true  value  for  their  products.  The  injunc- 
tion found  in  the  Good  Book,  which  says,  **  Do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us,"  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Indians,  and  whenever  we  can  it  is  our  duty 
as  Christians  to  obey  the  command.    The  experience  of  the  past  winter  has  taught  ns 
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the  beneBts  derived  by  baviDg  two  licensed  traders  on  an  Indian  reservation,  viz,  it 
advanced  the  price  of  buffalo-robes  from  $5  to  $8  each,  antelope,  elk,  and  buck  skin  from 
75  cents  to  $1.30  per  pound  ;  beaverskin  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  pound,  and  other  peltry 
in  proportion.  At  the  same  time  the  Indiaus  could  purchase  all  kinds  or  goods  at 
j^reatly  reduced  prices.  In  view  of  these  advantages  derived  by  competition,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  doing  justice  to  the  Indians  when  depriving  them  of  such  benefits,  in 
order  to  support  exclusive  traderships^  Therefore  I  would  respectfu  ly  recommend 
that  this  agency  be  allowed  and  the  department  appoint  a  second  trader  for  the  benefit 
of  both  Indians  and  employes. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  reservation,  I  consider  its  location  to  be 
in  one  of  the  most  healthy  regions  in  the  West.  Its  Indians  are  not  exposed  to  malarial 
diseases.  The  existence  of  the  hot  spring  within  a  short  distance  from  the  agency,  in 
which  the  Indians  bathe  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  ob»^ying  the  first  law  of  health, 
cleanliness,  is  an  advantage  they  have  over  other  Indians  not  possessed  of  such  purify- 
ing elements.  The  water  contains  in  abundance  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and 
soda,  also  chlorate  of  soda,  but  no  free  sulphur.  Used  as  a  bath  the  waters  have  proved 
beneticial  for  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  syphilitic  diseases.  Taken  internally  no  per- 
ceptible effects  are  produced.  The  cause  of  diseases  most  prevalent  among  these  In- 
dians is  due  to  their  exposed  life  and  manner  of  living. 

I  ani  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Arapaho  tribe  have  aban- 
•doned  their  medicine- men,  except  for  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  rheumatism, 
while  more  than  half  of  the  Shoshones  still  adhere  to  the  native  medicine-men's  pow- 
wows and  incantations. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  we  have  raised  and  harvested  on  the 
agency  farm  a  sufficient  amount  of  oats  and  cut  hay,  enough  in  different  parts  of  the 
vallty,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  hauled  it  to  the  agency  to  feed  the  government 
animals  through  the  winter,  which  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  for  open  market 
purchase  fi>r  feed  for  government  stock.  From  reliable  authority  1  am  informed  the 
above  mentioned  condition  of  affairs  is  something  never  before  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  this  agency. 

The  Indian  freightei-s,  stimulated  by  gift  of  twenty-four  horses  by  the  government  to 
replace  those  lost  last  winter  when  freighting  supplies  from  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  have 
worked  with  renewed  energy,  and  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  large  amount  of 
supplies  they  have  hauled  from  the  railroad  to  the  agency  this  summer.  There  are  now 
en  route  from  Bryan  to  the  agency  seventy  Indian  freighters  laden  with  162,000  pounds 
of  flour. 

In  conclusion  I  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  progress  made  the  past 
year.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HATTON, 
United  Stales  Indian  AgctiU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afpaiks. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Training  School  for  Indian  Youth, 
Carlisle  Barricks,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  15,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  second  annual  report. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  number  of  students  was  196^;  this  number  hns  since 
been  increased  as  follows:  On  the  20th  October,  by  one  Apache  boy  from  the  Fifth 
Cavalry,  sent  by  reqnest  of  the  War  Department;  on  the  6th  November,  18-JO,  under 
jour  orders,  I  brought  to  the  school  fifteen  Menomonees  and  Sissetou  Sioux;  on  the 
22d  January,  lh81,  twenty-Jive  Creeks  arrived;  on  the  3d  February,  sixteen  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  arrived;  on  the  4th  February,  ten  Pueblos;  on  the  2Gth  February,  six- 
teen Osages;  on  the  15th  March,  fifteen  Shoshones  and  Northern  Arapahoes;  and  on 
the  2d  April,  one  Gros  Ventres  boy  from  the  Sixth  Infantry,  making  a  total  of  295  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  new  pupils  only  thirty-four  were  girls.  Of  the  boys  sixteen  were 
young  men  who  came  at  their  own  expense  for  transportation  from  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Agency,  to  learn  trades. 

We  have  lost  during  the  y^r :  Returned  to  their  agencies  on  account  of  sickness, 
14;  for  other  reasons,  4  (two  of  whom  were  former  Florida  prisoners);  by 
^eath,  10 — making  a  total  of  28  and  leaving  us  at  this  date,  267  children — 180  boys 
and  87  girls.    Of  those  returned  to  their  agencies  4  have  died. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  both  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  epi- 
demic in  this  vicinity  and  came  into  the  school  in  spite  of  a  strict  quarantine.  A 
number  of  the  deaths  reported  occurred  from  these  diseases.    Our  present  condition 
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of  health  is  excellent.    We  have  but  one  pupil  whose  health  is  a  matter  of  concern 
and  none  who  are  unable  to  attend  their  meals. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

This  has  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  following  the 
methods  first  adopted.  The  instruction  is  objective,  the  methods  natural,  the  chief 
point  is  the  mastery  of  the  English  language,  reading  and  writing  accompanying  and 
waiting  upon  this  language  study.  We  have  not  aimed  to  urge  the  more  advanced 
pupils  beyond  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  primary  English  branches.  Our /effort  is 
to  awaken  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  to  satisfy  that  desire.  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
occupation  in  the  industrial  departments  is  of  prime  importance.  We  have  found 
that  a  stated  amount  of  daily  employment  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  or  elsewhere  does 
not  retard  but  rather  advances  scnool-room  work,  besides  giving  to  the  pupil  manual 
dexterity,  habits  of  industry,  and  aiding  in  an  early  discovery  of  any  natural  bent 
toward  a  particular  business  avocation. 

The  text  books  used  are  "Picture  Teaching,"  Webb's  Model  Readers, Franklin's  Ar- 
ithmetic, Swinton's  Geography,  Hooker  s  Child^s  Book  of  Nature,  and  Knox  and  Whit- 
ney's Elementary  Language  Lessons.  No  books  are  used  with  beginners.  The  mater- 
ials employed  are  objects,  pictures,  the  blackboard,  slate  and  pencil, 

The  knowledge  of  English  gained  by  those  who  first  came  to  the  school  the  year 
before  has  aided  their  advancement  during  the  past  year  wonderfully  and  it  greatly 
surprises  those  engaged  in  teaching  Indians  in  the  Indian  country,  who  have  visited 
ns,  that  they  make  such  rapid  progress  in  their  studies  and  in  English  speaking.  They 
particularly  excel  in  spelling,  in  writing,  and  in  arithmetic.  Here  vacation  is  a 
period  of  continued  building  up  and  not  of  retrograding. 

During  the  year  the  students  have  received  class  instructions  in  vocal  music.  They 
are  Icrtruing  to  sing  by  note  and  are  drilled  regularly  in  chorus-singing.  The  singing 
exercises  are  a  great  profit,  and  our  hymns  and  choruses  seem  now  to  afford  more  pleas- 
ure than  did  formerly  the  meaningless  monotone  and  minor  wails  of  their  savage  life. 

Our  first  annual  examination  was  held  on  the  15th  June  last.  Between  seven  and 
eight  bundled  persons,  many  of  whom  are  prominently  engaged  in  educational  work 
throughout  the  country,  were  witnesses.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  Secretary  and 
yourself,  whom  I  had  hoped  would  be  present  and  make  your  own  deductions,  I  in- 
vited Heveral  gentlemen  to  form  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
school.     The  following  is  their  rei>ort : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  MAKING  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
CARLISLE  SCHOOL.  HELD  JUNE  16.  1881. 

The  uuderslgued,  having  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  closing  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Indian  training  school,  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  under  the  management  of  Captain  Pratt  and  of  inspecting 
the  operations  of  the  industrial  department  oF  the  same,  desire  to  give  expression  of  gratification  caused 
and  tni*  impressions  made  upon  them  by  all  that  they  have  seen. 

And  first  of  all  we  have  to  say  that  it  has  been  with  admiration,  bordering  on  amazement,  that  wo 
have  oliHerved  the  facility  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  children  passed  through  the  various  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room.  The  manifestations  of  advancement  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion are  to  us  simply  surprising.  In  reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  especially  in  writing,  the  accu- 
rate training  apparent  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  displayed,  are  in  fullest  proof,  not 
onlv  of  skillful  and  successful  teaching,  but  no  less  of  aptitude  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
chiiditsn.  Considering  the  brief  period  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  and  th^  fact  that 
the  greater  portion  of  these  childrf'n  entered  it  in  a  wholly  untutored  condition,  the  advancement  made 
by  th«'m,  as  evinced  in  the  examinations  wo  have  witnessed,  are  conclusive  at  least  of  their  capability 
of  culture.  We  are  fully  per8ua<lfd  that  improvement  equal  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed,  in  the 
case  of  these  children  of  tne  plains,  made  in  equal  time  by  American  children,  would  be  regarded  as 
quite  unusual.  And  when  the  difficulties  of  communication  c^nseouent  upon  diversities  of  language 
are  taken  into  account,  we  can  but  feel  that  the  results  of  which  we  nave  been  the  witnesses  to-day  Jus- 
tiiV  onr  judgment  of  them  as  amazing.  ' 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  school  has  been  matter  of  equal  admiration. 
It  was  a  happy  conception  of  Captain  I*ratt  to  combine  industrial  education  with  the  instructions  of  the 
achool-room.  In  this  waj*  the  larcer  boysof  the  school  are.  while  obtaining  the  elements  of  a  good 
education,  enabled  to  learn  a  useful  trade.  It  is  obvious  to  the  least  retieotive  that  this  must  prove  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  when  the  time  shall  have  come  for  them  to  return  to  their  respective 
tribe«  Besides  the  ability  it  will  give  tbem  in  the  matter  of  self-support,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  secure 
them  enviable  ]>osition  ana  influence  among  their  people.  In  the  several  branches  of  mechanical  ac- 
tivity' now  l>eing  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  school,  we  have  been  no  less  impressed  with  ttie 
aptness  to  learn,  and  with  their  skill  in  work,  than  we  were  with  their  menial  capabilities.  In  bar- 
nept-making.  tailoring,  wagon-niakiog,  carpentry,  and  in  tioner'strade,  as  also  in  printing,  the  products 
of  their  lamirs  evince  skill  which  we  think  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  own  people- 
under  like  conditions. 

It  but  feebly  expresses  the  judgment  foimed  fW)m  what  we  have  observed,  to  say  that  we  regard  the 
experiment  made  in  this  school  to  educate  and  every  way  improve  Indian  children,  a  very  remarkable 
snccess.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  these  children  have  been  brought  from  a  very  low  point  of  na- 
tuial  i}>norance  and  of  barbaiinm  to  the  possession  of  many  of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  while  their 
cai»acity,  and  their  earnest  desiie.  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  their  parents,  for  its  fullest  benefits,  have 
been  uumfstHkably  shown.  We  cannot  forbearthe  decided  expression  of  ooriudgment  that  this  method 
of  dealing  with  this  unhappy  people,  is,  by  the  results  attained  in  this  and  kindred  schools  commended 
as  eminently  wise,  and  deserving  of  much  wider  adoption.  In  fact,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  our 
conviction  th»t  if  ought  to  be  made  a  fundamental  feature  of  national  policy  in  our  future  dealing  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 
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In  coDclasion  we  desire  to  give  dintinct  and  emphatic  c^zpreesion  to  nar  \)elief  that  the  general  in*n- 
agement  of  this  euterpiise  is  of  the  moHt  excellent  cbartioter.  Captain  Pratt  brings  to  his  work  rare 
Intelligence  in  all  that  pertains  to  Indian  character  and  lo  the  requisites  for  its  suex^essfal  management. 
In  him  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  Joined  with  a  solicitude  almost  parental  for  the  children  under  his 
care.  In  him,  as  indee<l  in  all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  there  seems  a  prevailing  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  everv  child;  and  both  he  and  tbe^*  are  to  be  congratulated  ou  the  success  of  their  arduooa  and 
faithful  labors. 

J.  A.  Mc-CAULEY, 

Preaident  JHckiruon  College. 
JOS.  VANCE, 
Pwdor  First  Preabpterian  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
WM.  C.  LEVERETT, 
Hector  St.  John's  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa, 
C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 

New  York  City. 
F.  E.  BELTZHOOVER,  M.  C. 
E.  r.  PITCHER,  New  York  City. 

We  purpose  tLe  ensning  winter  to  give  to  a  few  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  nor- 
mal instruction  in  teaching  and  to  ute  tbem  in  prinjary  instruction  looking  towards 
fitting  them  for  teachers  when  they  return  to  their  tribts. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

I  can  repeat  all  that  I  said  in  uiy  last  year's  report  in  regard  to  the  capacity  and 
progress  of  our  boys  in  the  several  industrial  branches.  There  is  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  making  skillful  aud  practical  mechanics,  capable  farmers,  &c., 
&c.,  of  Indian  bo^^s.  The  difficulty  of  language  overcome — and  this  may  be  within 
the  second  year  of  training — Indian  boys  are,  in  my  judgment,  as  apt  pupils  at  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  labor  pursuits,  as  white  boys.  I  have 
brought  the  best  tests  to  bear  and  find  this*  judgment  uniformly  sustained.  In  part 
confirmation  of  this  reports  of  committees  at  the  recent  county  fair  are  hereto  appended, 
marked  A.  We  have  found  it  better  to  work  half  days  and  to  give  the  other  half  to  • 
school-room  exercises  instead  of  two  days'  work  and  four  of  school,  as  last  year.  Under 
this  system  we  have  15  carpenters,  10  blacksmiths  and  wagon-makers,  11  saddlers,  10 
shoemakers,  8  tinners,  6  tailors,  2  bakers,  3  printers — a  total  of  65  apprentices,  the 
results  of  whose  labor  appear  in  the  following  statistics  of  the  workshops,  viz : 

SHOE  SHOP. 
(From  January  5,  1880,  to  September  30,  1881.) 


To  leather  and  material $786  15 

Pay  instructor 6H0  00 

Pay  apprentices 186  59 


1,652  74 


By  2,983  pairs  boots  and  shoes 

repaired $1,491  50 

150  pairs  shoes  made 262  50 

1,754  00 


Showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  shoe  shop  of  $101.26. 

TIN  SHOP. 

(From  April  1, 1880,  to  September  30,  1881.) 

Material ^09  62    I    Tinware  shipped  to  agencies..     $844  34 

Pay  instructor 900  00    |    Tinware  on  hand 254  24 

Pay  apprentices 2.^8  05     i    Job  work  connected  with  school      830  00 

1,847  31     I  1,928.58 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  tin  shop  of  $81.27. 

HARNESS  SHOP. 
(From  April  I,  1880,  to  September  30, 1981.) 


Supplies,  materials,  <&c $2, 503  16 

Pay  instructor 900  00 

Pay  apprentices 267  10 


3,670  26 


191  sets  double  harness $3,905  45 

13  dozen  bridles 104  45 

Work  on  carriage  and  spring 
wagon  trimmings 60  00 


4,069  90 


Balance  in  favor  of  harness  shop  of  $399.64. 
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WAGON  AND  BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

(From  February  3,  1860,  to  September  30, 1881.) 

Materials }1, 118  81         Wagons  shipped  to  agencies, 

Pay  instructor 995  00  &c |2,270  00 

Pay  apprentices 38174     i     Plows,  harrows,  &c.,  for  farm,  60  00 

Hose-carriage  for  school 60  00 

'     Repairs 300  00 


2,495  55     I  2,690  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  $194.45. 

The  carpenter  shop  and  the  tailor  shop  have  each  more  than  paid  all  their  expenses 
in  the  improvements  maAe  and  supplies  required  by  the  school.  Our  farm  results  have 
been  as  aati8fact4>rv  as  the  season  would  admit.  The  expenses — rent,  labor,  and  seeds — 
have  amounted  to  ^2jM7,  while  the  income  ha*  amounted  t-o  $'2,477.75,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  in  favor  of  the  farm  of  $130.75.  I  had  fully  expected  to  meet  the  rent  of  the 
farm  in  my  potato  crop  alone,  but  the  drouth  prevented. 

Under  your  orders  we  have  shipped  to  forty-two  different  Indian  agencies  articles 
of  our  manufacture  as  follows,  viz:  410  pin.t  cups,  1,373  quart  cups,  50  1-quart  fun- 
nels, 73  2-quart  funnels,  395  2-quart  coffee  boilers,  427  4-quart  coffee  boilers,  152  6-quart 
coffee  boilers,  183  sets  double  harness,  161  riding  bridles,  2  spring  wagous,  1,188  lO-quart 
pails,  310  14-quart  pails,  250  2-quart  pudding  xians,  117  1-quart  pans,  313  2-quart  pans, 
54  10-quart  pans,  117  14-quart  pans,  10  halters,  2  carriages,  representing  a  total  value 
of  $6,333.46,  governed  by  your  Indian  Department  contract  prices. 

By  authority  of  the  department  109  of  our  students  wnre  placed  in  white  families, 
mostly  farmers,  during  the  vacation.  Previous  experience  indicated  that  very  great 
benefits  attended  the  individualizing  process  of  taking  the  student  away  from  associa- 
tion with  those  who  spoke  his  own  language,  and  placing  him  where  he  could  hear 
and  speak  nothing  but  English ;  of  removing  him  from  those  who  were  on  the  same 
level  of  having  to  learn  civilized  habits,  to  a  position  where  he  would  be  the  only  ex- 
ception, and  where  all  his  surroundings  would  lift  him  up.  The  results  have  fully  justi- 
fied our  most  hopeful  expectations.  At  the  close  of  the  vacation  the  students  thus 
placed  out  have  returned  wonderfully  improved  in  English  speaking,  more  self-reli- 
ant, and  stimulated  to  greater  industry. 

We  copy  from  letters  received  the  following  as  giving  a  fair  average  of  the  esteem 
gained  from  those  who  furnished  them  homes  during  vacation : 

The  two  Indian  boys,  Davis  and  Darlington,  left  undop  my  charge  by  you,  from  the  18th  of  Jane  to 
the  25th  of  September,  1H8I,  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  particular,  and  their  conduct  de- 
serves the  kindest  regards  and  the  highest  praise. 

HENRY  KRATZ. 

In  returning  William  Snake  to  your  care  and  to  school,  I  wish  to  say  to  vou  respecting  his  conduct 
while  with  me,  that  I  have  found  him  in  all  respects  equal  to  white  lads  of  nis  age,  and  in  some  points 
quite  above  them.  He  is  quiet,  orderly,  respectful,  quick  to  learn,  not  meddlesome,  attentive  to  what 
is  aasigned  him  to  do  and  can  be  trusted.  He  has  become  a  member  of  our  family,  Wo  are  attached  to 
him  and  are  sorry  to  part  with  him,  but  for  his  sake  gladly  return  him  to  school  and  wish  him  good 
success. 

F.  DYE. 

John  Shields  has  given  ehtire  satisfaction.  1  would  rather  have  him  than  one-half  the  white  men 
about  here  to  work  for  me,  and  am  sorry  to  part  with  him. 

ARTHUR  B.  SMITH. 

This  is  Samuel's  day  for  departure  from  us  for  school.  We  regret  his  going  very  much,  as  we  have 
become  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  has  been  very  faithful,  obedient,  industrious,  and  a  very  good 
boy.    I  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  come  back  next  vacation. 

SIMON  H.  ENGLE. 

The  Indian  boy  John  D.  Miles  you  sent  me  ft-om  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School,  on  the  Slth  of  las 
May,  I  have  found  to  be  honest,  and  willing  to  do  more  work  than  any  boy  of  his  size  and  age  I  have 
ever  had  in  an  experience  of  twenty-live  years'  farming.    He  has  never  given  us  trouble  in  anv  way. 

STEPHEN  BEtZ.  Jb. 

In  returning  the  Indian  girl  Leah  Roadtraveler  to  your  care,  it  affords  me  considerable  pleasure  tha 
I  can  say  she  has  been  obedient,  cheerful,  and  apt  in  the  leamiog  of  household  duties. 

MARY  ANN  DAVIS. 

Cora's  visit  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  to  us.  She  has  been  a  good  worker,  and  always 
did  her  work  well.  She  had  two  or  three  spells  of  being  cross  and  disobedient,  but  they  soon  passed 
over,  snd  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  passed  very  pleasantly  together.  We  got  to  understand  each 
other  better. 

M.  E.  LONGSHORE. 
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I  'vrill  now  send  Cyms  home,  bat  hate  to  part  with  him  as  he  is  the  best  boy  I  had  among  thirteen 
boys,  and  I  thought  as  mnch  of  him  and  more  than  any  boy  I  had.  I  paid  him  the  same  wages  I  paid 
the  rest. 

G.  W.  MILLER, 

Hayes  has  always  been  a  good  boy  to  work.  He  soon  learns  and  he  does  his  work  welL  Very  seldom 
any  cause  to  find  fanlt  abont  that.  I  think  but  very  few  white  boys  of  his  age  and  experience  would 
do  as  well.  I  have  often  had  to  admire  with  what  precision  he  accomplish^  the  different  jobs,  some 
of  which  I  suppose  he  had  no  knowledge  of  before. 

ABRAM  R,  VAIL. 

Sam.  Scott's  conduct  and  character  during  his  stay  with  us  was  unexceptionable,  and  in  appre- 
ciation  of  his  services  will  say  that  if  he  wishes  to  spend  another  vacation  with  us  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  him  do  so. 

J.  E.  WILEY. 

Six  girls  and  23  boys  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  families  tbrongb  the  winter. 
They  will  assist  in  the  dnties  of  the  farm  and  the  household  for  tbeir  board  and  will 
attend  the  public  schools,  thus  having  advantages  for  learning'civilized  habits,  and 
gaining  knowledge  far  better  tbau  we  can  give  at  this  school.  This  individualizing 
seems  incomparably  the  most  hopeful,  because  the  most  rapid  and  complete  plan.  I 
gratefully  report  the  hearty  co-operation  and  interest  of  tbe  many  friends  who  have 
thus  taken  our  children  and  treated  them  as  their  own. 

In  this  conntfction  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  tbe  school  directors  in  one  lo- 
cality raised  the  objection  of  aliens  against  free  admission  to  tbe  public  schools  for  our 
Indian  children,  and  submitted  tbe  question  to  tbe  State  superintendent,  by  wbom  it 
was  decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  tbe  privileges  of  Pennsylvania  public  schools. 

The  final  question  as  to  the  future  of  tbe  Indian  is,  bow  shall  be  be  fitted  to  take  bis 
place  as  a  citizen  in  this  country,  a  man  among  men,  when  he  shall  no  longer  be  treated 
like  a  spoiled  child,  alternately  petted  and  punished,  but  when  be  shall  have  alike  tbe 
privileges,  freedom,  and  responsibilities  of  other  citizens.  Common  sense  would  seem 
to  say  that  he  should  first  be  made  to  understand  wbatVill  be  expected  of  him,  what 
manner  of  being  be  will  come  in  competition  with,  and  be  educated  up  to  tbe  strength 
he  will  need  in  the  changed  struggle  for  existeuce.  This  is  knowledge  be  cannot  gain 
80  long  as  he  is  sedulously  kept  from  opportunity  for  actual  comparison. 

ECONOMY. 

In  bis  native  state  tbe  Indian  seems  almost  wholly  devoid  of  prudence  or  fore- 
tbougbt.  If  the  wants  of  tbe  present  are  supplied  he  gives  not  a  thought  to  the  fu- 
ture. Lessons  in  economy  and  thrift  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
Indian  students.  As  a  step  in  this  direction  I  have  instituted  a  system  of  savings. 
The  apprentice  boys  and  girls  have  been  paid,  as  allowed  by  department  regulations, 
at  tbe  rate  ol  16|  cents  per  day  when  actually  employed.  Bet.ides  the  stimulus  in  their 
work,  this  has  given  opportunity  for  lessons  in  tbe  proper  use  of  money. 

Three  mouths  ago,  after  having  many  times  previously  explained  to  the  students  the 
use  and  benefit  of  saving  at  least  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  an  account  to  their  credit 
waM  opened  with  a  savings  bank  in  town.  Each  student  who  makes  a  deposit  has  a 
small  bank-book,  which  he  keeps  himself,  and  brin^  once  a  month  if  he  wishes  to  make 
an  additional  deposit.  Some  of  the  students  receive  money  from  their  parents  and 
friends;  others  nave  earned  something  from  families  during  vacation.  They,  too, 
make  deposits.  There  is  commendable  pride  in  these  savings.  The  total  sum  thus 
placed  at  interest,  amounts  to  $668.28,  and  this  system,  if  continued  with  its  present 
sncc-ess,  will  insure  to  the  students  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  sums  sufficient  to 
be  of  value  in  helping  them  to  establish  themselves  in  civilized  pursuits. 

DISCIPUNE. 

The  plan  of  trying  boys  guilty  of  any  serious  offense  by  a  court-martial,  using  the 
older  aud  most  intelligent  as  a  court,  has  been  continued  successfully.  The  members 
of  tbe  court-martial  are  detailed  from  the  cadet  officers,  care  being  taken  to  secure  an 
impartial  selection  from  tbe  various  tribes.  Charges  are  preferred  against  the  pris- 
oner, the  court  examines  witnesses,  hears  the  defense,  fixes  the  degree  of  guilt,  and 
recommends  a  punishment.  The  record  of  proceedings  made  by  the  junior  member  of 
tbe  court  is  transmitted  to  tbe  superintendent  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  its  find- 
ings. Tbe  punishments  recommended  have  been  wisely  determined,  and  usually  ac- 
complished tbe  good  sought.  Devoted  and  untiring  motherly  care  over  our  girls  by 
the  matron  and  teachers  has  promoted  tbe  alfectionate  obedience  and  good  manners  of 
the  best  family  life. 

OIRI^. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  careful  training  for  Indian  girls, 
for  with  the.  Indians,  as  with  all  other  peoples,  the  home  influence  is  the  prevailing  one. 
Tbi'  labor  and  expen(:e  of  educating  Indian  boys  while  the  girls  aieleft  untaught  isal- 
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moet  entirely  thrown  away.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  man  be  hard-working  and  in- 
dastriouS)  providing  by  his  labor  food  and  clothing  for  his  household,  if  the  wife,  un- 
skilled in  cookery,  unused  to  the  needle,  with  no  habitt  of  ordnr  or  neatness,  makes 
what  might  be  a  cheerfpl,  happy  home  only  a  wretched  abode  of  filth  and  squalor  f  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  succumbs  under  the  burden  and  is  dragged  down  to  the 
common  level  ?  It  is  the  women  who  cling  most  tenaciously  to  heathen  rites  and  su- 
perstitions, and  perpetuAte  them  by  their  instructions  to  the  children.  John  Ross, 
nnder  whose  government  the  Cherokees  were  for  so  many  years  a  progressive,  orosper- 
ons  people,  attributed  the  comparative  failure  of  the  early  educational  efforts  for  that 
people  to  the  fact  that  nothing  was  done  for  the  girls.  No  real  progress  was  made  un- 
til girls  as  well  as  boys  received  civilized  training.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  ten- 
dency to  neglect  the  girls  has  been  so  great  in  time  past,  is  that  the  training  of  girls 
involves  care  and  responsibility  so  much  greater.  A  boy,  in  addition  to  the  lessons  in 
the  school-room,  is  taught  some  one  trade  ;  the  girl  who  is  to  be  a  good  housekeeper 
must  acquire  what  is  equal  to  several  trades.  She  must  learn  to  sew  and  to  cook,  to 
wash  and  iron,  she  must  learn  lessons  of  neatness,  order,  and  economy,  for  without  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  these  she  cannot  make  a  home. 

The  results  of  the  training  given  our  87  girls  are  thus  far  equally  satisfactory  with 
the  progress  of  the  boys,  fiy  a  regular  system  of  details  each  girl  takes  her  turn  in 
the  different  departments  of  household  training.  They  take  care  of  their  own  and  the 
teachers'  rooms,  and  have  hours  for  practical  lessons  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and 
laundry.  In  the  sewing-room  a  number  of  the  large  girls  cut  and  fit  garments,  forty- 
five  are  expert  in  running  the  sewing-machine,  and  all  are  taught  plain  sewing,  and 
especially  mending.  The  task  of  repairing  garments  for  so  large  a  school  is  a  very 
heavy  one.  The  stockings  are  darned  eack  week  by  the  smaller  girls,  whose  skill  and 
neatness  are  unexcelled. 

BUILDINGS,   AC. 

Our  hospital  accommodations  since  the  organization  of  the  school  have  been  very 
objeotionable.  This  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  completion  of  onr  new  hospital  al- 
lowed by  the  department.  Necessarily  there  were  many  changes  to  be  made  in  build- 
ings erected  for  military  purposes  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  school.  These  changes 
have  now  mostly  been  completed. 

During  the  year  I  have  placed  in  the  two  large  buildings  used  for  boys'  quarters  a 
system  of  steam  heating,  at  an  expenseof  $800  to  the  department  and  $1,500  more  from 
charitable  sources. 

The  girls'  quarters  were  found  inadequate  to  their  needs,  and  a  room  for  lecftnre  and 
study  purposes  in  the  same  building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  all,  was  a 
great  want.  The  department  having  informed  me  that  no  money  could  be  allowed  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  I  might  seek  to  accomplish  it  through  charity,  I  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  our  friends  and  secured  $3,000  ror  the  purpose.  I  then  called  for  bids 
for  an  addition  of  one  story  to  the  building  with  the  necessary  changes  to  give  the 
lai^e  room  and  other  conveniences  desired,  and  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  at 
$3,750.  That  improvement  is  now  completed,  giving  us  the  large  room  on  the  second 
floor  and  a  third  story,  154  by  34  feet,  divided  into  16  comfortable  rooms  ample  to  ac- 
commodate 48  girls. 

We  have  fitted  pp  two  additional  school-rooms  and  now  have  ten  rooms  for  school 
purposes  with  the  necessary  desks,  black-boards,  and  school  apparatus  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  300  pupils,  which  is  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  profitably 
managed  here.    At  least  half  this  number  should  be  girls. 

One  of  the  old  cavalry  stables  near  to  the  boys'  quarters  has  been  floored  with  the 
best  quality  of  heavy  pitch-pine  lumber.  Its  dimensions  are  162  by  39  feet.  A  divis- 
ion covering  50  feet  at  one  end  has  been  made  and  this  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  reading- 
room  and  place  of  evening  resort  for  the  boys.  The  remaining  112  feet  has  been  pro- 
vided with  gymnastic  apparatus,  so  that  the  boys  may  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  work- 
ing and  study  hours  have  an  agreeable,  instructive,  and  health-promoting  place  of 
amusement.  Regular  physical  instruction  is  given,  and  from  all  that  can  now  be  seen 
we  may  eventually  rival  Cornell,  Amherst,  or  Columbia  in  athletic  prowess. 

The  expense  of  these  improvements,  amounting  to  $656.37,  having  been  denied  by  the 
department,  the  means  therefor  was  secured  through  friends  of  the  school.  The  total 
amount  of  cash  donations  for  all  purposes  has  been  $5,781.21.  The  greater  part  of  this 
has  been  given  by  friends  of  the  school  after  a  personal  examination  of  its  work.  This 
large  and  benevolent  interest  is  most  encouraging,  and  calls  for  special  notice  by  the 
department. 

Thirty- two  of  our  boys  are  nnder  twelve  years  of  age.  These  have  been  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  matron  who  occupies  quarters  with  them  and  gives  them 
motherly  care.  Their  improvement  in  health,  deportment,  &c.,  has  been  quite  marked. 
Finding  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  disciplinarian  for 
the  larger  boys,  I  determined  to  place  Etahdlenh  Doanmoe,  a  Kiowa,  and  the  only 
remaining  of  the  former  Florida  prisoners,  in  charge  of  them.    In  this  responsible  po8i« 
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tioD  he  has  shown  himself  capable,  eflftcient,  and  trastworthy.  Oae  of  the  older  Sioux 
girls  0veH  excellent  satisfaction  as  assistant  to  the  matron. 

The  practice  of  enconragin^  the  papils  in  attendance  at  the  different  churches  in 
town,  as  reported  last  year,  has  been  continned  and  the  boys  have  kept  np  their  attend- 
ance at  the  different  Sunday  schools.  Twenty-two  of  oar  boys,  and  ten  of  oar  girls 
are  ih>w  members  of  the  different  chnrches  and  the  general  religious  tone  of  the  school 
is  most  excellent. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  results  of  training  pnpils  after  the  short  period  of  instructioa 
that  they  have  thus  far  been  under  in  the  East  is  any  material  test  of  results,  because 
of  the  very  limited  number  who  have  been  returned  and  the  very  brief  time  they  have 
been  under  instruction,  but  as  we  are  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  this  matt-er  I  have 
asked  an  impartial  statement  from  Agents  Miles  and  Hunt,  who  have  charge  of  the 
only  agencies  to  which  we  have  sent  any  number.  Their  replies  speak  for  themselves, 
and  are  hereto  appended  and  marked  B  and  C. 

The  band  which  I  reported  in  my  last  has  contipued  to  improve,  and  the  musical 
ability  developed  is  a  matter  of  astonishment. 

The  system  of  monthly  reports  to  parents  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and 
in  addition  as  soon  as  the  students  were  able  they  have  been  required  to  write  a 
monthly  letter  home  to  accompany  these  reports.  The  letters  received  by  the  children 
from  their  parents,  as  well  as  those  from  the  parents  to  me  direct,  are  full  of  growing 
interest  and  good  sense  on  this  matter  of  education.  The  following  expressions  from 
parents  show  the  drift  of  these  sentiments : 

The  father  of  two  of  our  little  girls,  who  is  a  prominent  man  among  his  people,  writes 
expressing  earnest  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  advantages  they  are  receiving, 
and  then  he  continues  as  follows:  ''I  send  thanks,  with  the  kindest  wishes  and  good 
feeling,  for  the  care  and  attention  given  all  Indian  students  you  have  in  your  school, 
let  them  be  of  whatever  nation  or  tribe  they  may,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  all  any  nation 
or  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  America  needs,  to  be  equal  to  any  other  race  of  people,  is 
education  and  opportunity,  or  in  other  words,  enlightenment,  and  from  what  I  have 
learned  there  is  no  better  place  where  the  same  may  be  attained  than  the  Carlisle 
Training  School.'' 

Another  father,  whose  son  is  an  apprentice  in  the  harness-shop,  writes  asking  me  to 
^'advise  the  boys  when  they  come  home  from  the  States  to  bring  a  fine  calf  with  them 
in  place  of  bringing  a  six-shooter  and  belt  full  of  cartridges.  It  will  show  them  that 
they  Intend  to  try  to  make  something." 

Another  father  writes  to  bis  boy,  ^^ Never  do  anything  wrong;  in  school  study  hard; 
when  you  go  to  work  do  all  you  can  to  please  your  teachers :  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  name;  be  kind,  be  quick,  be  smart;  get  your  lesson  well;  be  bold  in  action  and 
bold  to  speak.  Down  your  head  to  no  one.  If  I  live  to  see  you  come  home  I  wish  yon 
to  be  improved  in  manners  and  ways.'' 

During  the  year  our  school  has  continned  to  attract  wide-spread  interest,  and  has 
received  numerous  visits  from  prominent  persons,  educational  and  other  bodies. 
Amouc  the  more  noteworthy  was  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislatnre,  who  by  resolu- 
tion of  both  houses  adjourned  over  one  day  for  the  purpose,  and  the  visit  of  the  Duke 
of  Sunderland  and  his  party. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Carlisle  school  has  in  its  keeping  children  from  twenty-four  different  tribes.  If  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States  Q^vemment  with  most  of  these  tribes  are  in  any  degree 
binding  their  educational  claims  and  neglects  are  matters  of  no  little  moment.  The 
treaty  clauses  in  favor  of  education,  framed  by  the  large  and  important  commission  of 
which  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  chairman,  and  wnich  are  a  part  of  each  of  the 
treaties  ratiiJed  in  1868  with  the  Sioux,  Navajoes,  Apaches,  Utes,  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Crows,  Sboshoues,  Baunack8,and  Pawnees,  now  our  most  trou- 
blesome tribes,  are  in  words  almost  identical  in  each  case,  as  follows:  ^'In  order  to  in- 
sure tht)  civilization  of  the  tribes  entering  into  this  treaty  the  necessity  of  education  is 
admitted,  especially  by  such  of  them  as  are  or  may  be  settled  on  said  agricultural 
reservation,  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male  and 
female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  to  attend  school;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  agent  for  said  Indians  to  s(h)  that  this  stipulation  is  strictly  com- 
plied with;  and  the  United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children  between  said 
ages  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided  and 
a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  shall  be 
fumir«hed,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians  and  faithfully  discharge  his  or  her  du- 
ties as  a  teacher.  The  provisions  of  this  article  to  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years.'' 

These  tribes  aggregate  a  population  of  about  70,000,  of  which  15,000  are  children  of 
8ohi»oi  age.  The  complete  fulfillment  of  these  treaties  would  render  necessary  500 
school-houses,  which  at  an  average  cost  of  say  $S00eaoh — probablv  halfthe  real  cost  at 
those  remote  points— would  aggregate  $400,000 ;  500  teachers  at  $600  per  annum  each 
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for  thirteen  years  would  make  $3,900,0CM).  Books  and  school  material  for  15,009  chil- 
dren at  1^10  per  year  each  for  thirteen  years  wonld  make  $1,950,000.  Of  course  these 
childrt'n  could  not  attend  school  without  heinjif  clothed  and  fed;  $100  per  year  each 
would  be  a  small  sum  for  this  purpose.  This  amount  for  15,000  children  for  thirteen 
years  would  reach  the  sum  of  819,500.000.  The  grand  t^tal  would  be  $25,750,000.  This 
is  a  small  estimate  of  the  sum  acthuUy  due  these  Indians  on  account  of  failure  to  carry 
out  the  educational  treaty  agreements,  which  are  the  one  thing  the  commission,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  declared  would  *'  insure  their  civilization."  From  this 
amount  might  be  deducted  the  moiety  that  has  been  expended  in  this  direction.  Ten 
per  cent,  would  be  a  large  estimate  ot  this,  leaving  an  actual  balance  due  the  Indians  for 
educational  purposes  of  f23, 175,000.  The  tribes  named  have  had,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  18*^0,  an  average  attendance  in  school  of  1,400 
children,  or9ipercent.of  the  whole.  The  1,300  children  ofthe  Utes,Shoshones,Bannacks, 
and  Northern  Arapahoes  have  had  no  school  what-ever,  while  the  Navajoes,  with  3,000 
ehildren,  have  had  an  average  attendance  in  school  often  children.  The  injury  done  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  this  large  number  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  wh«>  have 
grown  up  during  this  period,  by  withholding  this  promised  and  valuable  intelligence, 
and  the  actual  injury  and  loss  to  the  country  from  their  having  been  an  ignorant, 
pauper,  peace-disturbing,  life-destroying,  impoverishing,  instead  of  an  intelligent,  pro- 
ducing element,  could  not  be  stated  in  figures. 

Whether  it  is  good  public  policy  to  place  upon  them  the  grave  duties  of  citizenship 
before  the  civilization,  intelligence,  and  ability  of  citizenship  is  educated  and  trained 
into  them  Ib  very  questionable. 

No  educational  work  for  the  Indians  will  be  successful  in  any  considerable  degree 
until  the  numbers  educated  shall  form  a  majority  of  the  whole.  A  small  minority  will 
always  occupy  a  forlorn  position.  Public  opinion  controls,  and  the  majority  controls 
that.  A  veneering  of  training  and  education  which  may  be  accomplished  in  a  three 
years^  course  equally  breeds  iailure.  Theory  must  be  ground  in  with  practice.  It  is 
not  the  fear  that  we  may  educate  the  children  away  from  sympathy  with  their  former 
savagery  that  should  prevail,  but  rather  the  fear  that  we  may  fall  short  of  getting 
enough  of  education  and  training  into  the  particular  subject  to  enable  him  to  stand 
and  to  compete  in  civilized  life.  If  the  one  city  of  Philadelphia  supports  schools  and 
gives  education  to  103,000  children,  as  it  does,  to  maintain  its  civilization,  it  seems  a 
criminality  for  the  United  States  to  promise  and  then  neglect  to  give  to  its  50,000  In- 
dian children  the  education  which  the  government  itself  says  will  "  insure  their  civi- 
lization." The  great  need  is  education  for  the  whole.  Whenever  that  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon,  the  best  where  and  how  will  bo  easily  developed.  If  freedom  and  citizen- 
ship are  to  be  their  lot,  then  the  surroundings  of  freedom  and  good  citizenship  during 
education  would  seem  the  best  to  equip  them  for  that  lot. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry^  in  charge, 

P.  S. — As  I  close  my  report  for  the  mail  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  with 
inciosore  as  stated  which  is  so  forcible  an  indication  of  the  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Indian  education  that  I  make  this  addition. 

Oct.  14,1881. 
Sir:  I  have  a  sum, $1,000. 1  wish  nned  cxclasively  for  tbn  oducaiioa  of  Indian  females.  May  I  ask 
yon  to  ao  apply  it  7  Perhaps  this  is  ratlier  oat  of  businons  habits  to  presarae  on  a  favorable  answer,  but 
^earinf;  of  vour  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  I  flatter  myself  yon  will  kindly  grant  my 
reqnest.  flopiu^;  your  benevolent  labors  may  be  crowned  with  snc^ops  and  you  may  reap  the  reward 
of  seeing  those  so  long  wrou;;ed  rise  to  a  happier  condition,  respectfully, 

P.  S. — Can  yon  give  me  any  information  of  Lientcnant  Wilkinson  and  bis  iustitntion  for  Indians  at 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  ? 


To  the  Board  of  Managei^s  of  the  Cumberland  County  Agricultural  Society: 

The  committee  on  Class  45  make  the  following  report  concerning  the  exhibit  by  the 
Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  under  charge  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt : 

The  school  had  on  exhibition  a  large  and  most  creditable  display  of  articles  manu- 
factured exclusively  by  the  girls  and  boys  of  that  institution.  They  consisted  of  cloth- 
ing, tinware,  boots,  shoes,  harness,  blacksmith  work,  doors,  sash,  spokes,  light  wagon, 
both  wood  and  iron  work  having  been  done  by  the  Indians.  There  were  also  exhibi- 
tions of  penmanship,  free-hand  drawing,  and  pottery  decoration. 

The  articles  manufactured  gave  evidence  of  taste  and  skill,  as  well  as  thorough  work- 
manship. The  boys  have  worked  at  their  trades  only  from  six  to  fourteen  munths,  so 
that  their  proficiency  is  quite  remarkable.    Some  of  them,  we  understand,  earned 
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money  and  paid  their  way  to  this  school  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  its  training. 
It  was  conceded  that  this  display  formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of  our  exhibition^ 
and  that  it  was  universally  admired  and  commended  by  visitors  as  well  exciting  their 
wonder.  The  committee,  in  making  this  report,  believe  that  they  will  express  the 
sentiment  of  our  entire  community  in  stating  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Indians 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  several  trades  and  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education, 
the  zeal,  patience,  and  industry  exhibited  by  them,  have  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, and  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  transforming  them  into  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, and  capable  citizens. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  note  that  this  large  collection  of  boys  and  girls,  numbering  300, 
are  as  orderly  and  well  behaved  as  that  of  any  school  we  have  known,  and  that  not  a 
single  vicious  or  even  indecorous  act  on  their  part  has  ever  beer  observed  during  their 
visits  to  our  borough  or  in  their  intercourse  with  our  citizens.  The  work  of  Capt.  R. 
H.  Pratt  and  his  assistants  deserves  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic  as 
well  as  humane  citizens  of  our  country. 

We  award  a  diploma  to  each  department  represented  in  the  exhibit  and  |10  to  be  di- 
vided by  the  superintendent  of  the  school  among  the  most  worthy  children. 

W.  F.  SADLER, 
J.  ZEAMER, 
WM.  SENSEMAN. 

The  committee  on  Class  32  (wagons,  *&c.)  make  the  following  report: 
We  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  the  ludian  training  school  as 
deserving  of  special  notice,  a  number  of  the  articles  exhibited  coming  under  Class  32. 
They  show  not  only  skill  and  proficiency  in  workmanship  bat  a  progress  remarkable 
in  this  race.  From  a  careful  examination  of  their  work,  the  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  compared  favorably  with  any  work  of  its  kind  exhibited. 

J.  P.  BRINDLE, 
A.  H.  PARKER, 
ALFRED  HEUSTON, 

Committee. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarko,  I,  T.,  September  30, 1881. 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Carlisle^  Penna : 

Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  21st  instant,  making  inquiry  about  our  returned  boys, 
is  to  hand,  and  from  the  general  purport  of  your  letter  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  four 
boys,  Tone-ke-ah,  Ohettonit,  Zotom,  and  Taawayite,  and  not  to  the  original  lot  of  re- 
turned Florida  boys.    I  shall  write  plainly. 

Tone-ke-ah  is  a  perfect  failure.  I  have  tried  him  at  everything,  but  he  breaks  down 
and  goes  off  of  his  own  accord,  unable  to  forego  the  cherished  allurements  of  indolent 
camp  life.  I  rarely  ever  see  him  now  wearing  coat  or  pants,  but  usually  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  much  soiled,  and  seenfs  to  have  no  ambition  beyond  it. 

Ohettonit  has  done  better  than  any  of  the  four,  though  at  times  he  is  ready  to  take 
a  step  backwards,  and  needs  a  paternal,  watchful,  and  sustaining  hand  to  urge  him  for- 
ward and  up  t-o  his  best  capabilities.  Last  year  I  gave  him  a  room  in  the  school  as 
teacher,  and  he  did  well.  I  use  him  now  going  out  and  working  among  his  people, 
collecting  children  for  school,  and  though  too  early  to  judge  fairly  of  what  he  can 
accomplish,  I  am  looking  forward  witii  great  hope  of  his  success.  He  has  a  well-bal- 
anced mind,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  wants  to  do  right,  as  I  have  always  found  him 
truthful,  and  can  trust  nim  without  fear  of  having  my  confidence  misplaced. 

Zotom,  probably  the  brightest  of  the  lot,  returned  to  his  people  in  May  last,  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time,  just  upon  the  eve  of  their  departure  to  the  annual  medicine-dance, 
when  all  was  excitement  and  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  felt  in  the  cerem\)ny 
this  year,  because  it  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great  influx  or  return  of  bufialo, 
promised  them  by  one  of  their  young  medicine-men.  The  discuesiou  of  this  subject 
among  them  was  all-absorbing,  and  nearly  all  siucerely  believed  the  great  event  would 
take  place  at  the  time  ai)]>oiuted.  The  temptation  to  be  present  was  too  great,  and 
Zotom  fell  iiit-o  the  current,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  any  restraining  influ- 
ence, going  out  from  tbe  agency  about  100  miles,  anO,if  not  taking  part  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  dance,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  he  still  en- 
tertained a  great  reverence  for  the  savage  superstitions  of  his  people,  and  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  during  the  summer,  and  especially  during  the  six  weeks  out 
at  the  dance,  he  retrograded  perceptibly.  He  is  now,  however,  doing  well,  and  we 
hope  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  his  people  over  the  failure  of  the  promised 
results  of  the  dance,  and  his  own  humiliation  in  taking  part,  will  have  a  good  effect. 
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aod  he  will  profit  by  this  esporionoe,  aud  be  prepared  to  resist  even  greater  tempta- 
tions in  the  fiitnre. 

Taawayite  (Comanche),  who  returned  here  with  Zotom,  showed  maoh  conra<?e  and 
strength  at  first,  and  strong  hopss  were  felt  that  he  would  continue  as  a  good  example 
and  become  a  leading  man,  whom  his  people  would  respect  and  follow ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  falling  off  from  this  standard,  and  lately  even  the  kind  words  and  warm  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Mr.  Wicks  almost  fail  to  make  an  impression,  and  I  very  much  fear  that 
our  fond  hopes  will  not  be  realized. 

I  have  stated  each  case  as  I  see  it,  and  though  more  or  less  disappointed  by  setting 
too  high  the  possibilities  of  this  or  that  particular  one,  I  am  not  by  any  means  dis- 
conraged,  but  feel  the  greater  necessity  for  persistent  and  well-directed  effort.  We  all 
know  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  yonng  man  returning  to  his  people  in  a  dress 
that  their  prejudices  condemn  as  unfit  to  wear,  and  with  a  change  of  habits  which 
only  adds  to  tbe  force  of  the  ridicule  excited  by  the  white  man^s  apparel.  To  success- 
fnlly  resist  the  force  of  ridicule  so  general  as  this  requires  great  strength  of  character, 
and  even  among  our  own  people,  who  proudly  boast  of  a  high  civilization,  there  are 
few  indeed  who  would  not  yield  if  exposed  to  the  same  influences. 

We  all,  no  doubt,  expect  to  reap  too  rich  or  too  sudden  a  harvest,  overlooking 
meantime,  in  the  constant  care  and  absorbing  nature  of  the  work  of  bringing  a  savage 
people  to  the  ways  of  civilised  life,  and  perhaps  too  often  measuring  our  hopes  by  the 
amount  of  earnest  offort  employed,  that  so  grand  and  great  a  scheme  is  not  accom- 
plished in  one  generation,  and  that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  most 
effective  processes,  however  intelligently  directed,  are  so  slow  in  their  operation  or  in 
yielding  visible  results  that  a  little  impatience  is  sometimes  excusable.  My  faith, 
however,  in  the  policy  now  pursued  is  undiminished,  and  evidences  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  already  accomplished  has  created  a  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  that 
must  largely  infiuence  future  administration  of  the  government  in  giving  increased 
facilities  for  this  purpose,  and  I  feel  sanguine  that  the  new  administration  just  b«gun 
will  do  all  that  is  possible  in  this  direction  with  whatever  means  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided  by  Congress. 
Very  respecifuUy, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 


C. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

September  2Sf  1881. 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Carlisle^  Pa. : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  21st  instant  requesting  *'  facts  "  in  regard  to  the  good 
or  bad  conduct  of  your  returned  pupils,  and  what  has  become  of  them  since  their  re- 
turn, I  will  go  a  little  beyond  and  outside  tbe  limits  of  your  inquiry.  And  I  embrace 
others  than  pupils,  because  you  were  connected  with  these  people  aud  are  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  results. 

Ist.  Of  the  returned  Florida  prisoners  who  reached  the  agency  April,  1878,  Mah- 
minic  died  last  winter,  after  living  faithfully  on  the  "road"  given  him  in  Florida.. 
His  son.  Howling  Wolf,  after  promising  well  for  a  short  time  after  bis  return,  relapsed 
into  his  former  ways,  and  is  to-day  as  nncivilized,  but  not  as  hostile,  as  he  ever  was. 
Little  Medicine  still  holds  position  as  captain  of  Indian  police,  and  is  faithful  to  duty 
and  earnest  in  the  desire  to  do  right  as  when  he  returned.  Antelope  and  Left  Hand 
are  on  the  police  force,  and  also  engaged  in  freighting,  furnishing  teams  to  younger 
members  of  their  families.  Medicine  Water  and  Rising  Bull  are  freighters.  Comsnp- 
senoh  is  doing  nothing.  Meat,  Nocomista,  Chief  Killer,  White  Man,  and  Star  are  and 
have  been  for  the  past  three  years  working  for  the  government  at  such  work  as  can 
be  found  at  an  agency  like  this  for  them  to  do.  This  includes  well-digging,  brick- 
making,  wood-cutting,  teaming,  herding,  plowing,  cultivating  corn,  and  all  kinds  of 
manual  labor.  No  complaints  are  heard.  They  are  foremost  in  taking  new  regula- 
tions as  their  guide,  and  no  greater  amount  of  work  conld  be  obtained  from  the  same 
number  of  white  n[ien.  Star  is  the  leader  in  everything,  and  us  an  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  work  he  can  do  I  send  you  the  inclosed  article  taken  from  the  Transporter. 

2d.  Of  the  school  children  and  grown  pupils  who  have  returned.  Little  Chief  is  in 
the  agency  physician's  office  as  interpreter  and  assistant,  and  is  rendering  good  serv- 
ice ;  lives  like  a  white  man,  dresses  like  one,  and  in  all  ways  shows  he  holds  fast  to 
what  he  has  learned,  and  is  still  learning,  for  he  keeps  up  his  study  and  correspond- 
ence. Matches  is  also  employed  at  the  agency,  and  holds  fast  to  his  faith  ;  he  is  ren- 
dering great  service  as  interpreter  for  the  missionary  here,  and  his  example  and  influ- 
ence are  good.  Roman  Nose  is  Just  the  same  ;  no  signs  of  a  relapse.  Cohoe  is  hard 
at  work,  exemplifying  his  faith  in  civilization  as  the  best  way  by  acting  and  working  as 
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white  men  do.  Bear's  Heart  is  at  present  on  the  sick-list,  having  overheated  himself  in 
helping  unload  a  train.  His  whule  heart  is  for  progress  among  his  people,  and  both 
by  preaching  and  practice  he  endeavors  to  help  his  people  forward.  Soaring  Eagle 
and  White  Bear  are  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  have  lost  ground,  and  they  more  for 
lack  of  opportunity  than  perhaps  from  lack  of  spirit.  Tich-ke-mat-se is  in  employ  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  is  now  with  Mr.  Gushing,  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico^ 
making  collections  for  that  institution.  Henderson  is  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haury,  as  assist- 
ant and  interpreter  in  his  mission-school  just  opened  here.  Grant,  still  unwell,  is  occnpj'- 
ing  a  similar  place  in  the  Arapaho  school,  while  *^  Bob  "  is  employed  at  the  Cheyenne 
school ;  Galpin  is  still  sick.  The  others  who  have  returned,  have  died,  being  sent  home 
generally  by  reason  of  consumption. 

On  the  whole  the  results  have  been  good.  The  influence  of  these  boys  and  men  has 
been  for  good,  for  progress,  and  for  peace,  and  when  the  whole  mass  shall  have  been 
thorougbly  leavened  by  contact  with  these  educated  and  civilized  Indians,  graduates  of 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  kindred  schools,  the  progress  of  the  whole  tribe  will  be  rapid, 
for  they  will  aid  us  in  removing  the  stumbling  blocks  of  superstition  and  fear  which 
now  blockade  the  way.  A  few  may  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  fall  by  the  way,  bat  I 
believe  and  trust  the  great  majority  will  go  forward  and  as  the  ranks  of  those  now 
here  are  swelled  by  accessions  from  your  school  and  from  other  sources,  the  ridicule 
now  bestowed  on  these  conscientious  pioneers  will  cease  and  their  labors  will  be 
lightened. 

I  have  given  yon  every  instance  of  failure,  but  I  may  have  passed  over  the  names  of 
a  few  who  have  never  faltered.    The  results  are  a  perfect  vindication  in  my  judgment 
of  the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  school,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  plain  otI- 
sdences  of  your  success. 
Yours,  truly, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Inshtctk, 

October  31, 1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  upon  the  educational  work  for 
Indians  at  this  institution  during  the  past  year : 

This  work  originated  in  the  request  for  education  by  a  number  of  Indian  prisoners 
of  war,  who,  after  being  held  for  three  years  at  Fort  Marion,  near  Saint  Augustine, 
Fla.,  were  released  and  ofifered  a  safe  return  to  their  Western  homes.  Seventeen  of 
them  were  admitted  to  this  institution,  and,  after  about  a  year's  teaching,  all  but  four 
(who  had  died)  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Two  have  relapsed 
to  barbarism ;  the  rest  have  done  well,  having  been  transformed  by  the  influence  of 
Christian  education  from  red-handed  raiding  savuges  to  industrious  and  decent  living. 
Captain  Pratt  is  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  this  transformation.  There  are  no  worse 
Indians  than  these.  Their  success  is  due  to  the  practical  common  sense  shown  in  their 
training,  and  gives  good  ground  for  hope  that  the  very  wildest  of  our  frontier  IndiaDS 
may  be  redeemed  from  barbarism  by  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  in 
Christian  morals.    This  is  the  Hampton  and  Carlisle  idea. 

[Extract  from  my  official  report  to  trustees  of  this  institation  of  June  last,  the  olose  of  the  academic 

year.  J 

On  the  I6th  of  February  there  arrived  16  Indians,  14  male,  2  female,  representing 
the  Apache,  Papago,  Pima,  and  Maricopa  tribes  from  Arizona.  Two  of  the  Apaches 
have  been  employed  as  scouts,  and,  although  yonng,  have  had  a  remarkable  experience. 
They  are  the  first  their  tribe  has  given  np  to  civilization.  One  of  the  Plmas  is  a  ma- 
ture man,  the  son  of  a  head  chief,  and  on  his  return  is  to  succeed  to  the  command  of 
his  tribe  of  four  thousand  men.  He  has  a  family,  owns  property,  and  has  with  him  a 
son  and  two  nephews. 

For  the  present  school  year,  which  opened  October  1,  1881,  Indians  are  in  classes  as 
follows :  3  in  the  senior  class  of  the  normal  school ;  2  in  the  middle  class  of  the  normal 
school ;  10  in  the  junior  class  of  the  normal  school.  These  came  to  the  school  from  one 
to  two  years  ago  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  English;  74,  including  the  45  recently 
arrived,  are  in  the  Indian  classes,  divided  as  follows :  17  in  the  first  division,  studying 
English,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy,  reading  (simple  stories),  arithmetic 
(working  part  in  fractions,  part  in  the  multiplication  table) ;  22  in  the  second  division, 
studying  English,  geography,  reading  simple  phrases,  arithmetic,  working  in  first  rules  ; 
35  in  the  third  division,  just  beginning  to  read  and  write,  and  speak  English  words 
and  make  the  easiest  combinations  in  numbers.  There  is  one  work  student  in  regular 
working  class ;  68  of  the  whole  number  of  Indians  (90)  are  provided  for  by  govern- 
ment, the  rest  by  private  charity. 

*'  The  Indian  course  is  three  years.    Besides  a  knowledge  of  simple  English,  which 
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has  been  the  chief  drill  of  the  Bchool-room,  they  have  mastered  the  first  four  rales  of 
arithmotic,  with  the  maltiplicatioa  table,  and  are  able  to  work  out  simple  problems  ia 
analysis.  A  part  of  them  are  now  working  in  fractious.  They  have  also  bad  instruc- 
tions during  the  last  year  in  geography,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy.  Their 
minds  are  keen  and  clear,  and  they  show  in  the  study  hour  a  capacity  for  independent 
and  continuous  mental  work,  hut  their  progress  in  English  has  been  hindered  by  an 
almost  insurmountable  reticence  and  reserve,  and  a  strong  disinclination  to  respond 
to  oral  teaching.  The  last  party  from  Arizona,  of  Pimas  and  Apaches,  14  boys  and 
girls,  are  noticeably  more  docile  and  responsive,  and  seem  likely  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  school-room. 

'*  Their  health  has  proved  the  most  serioas  question  in  the  problem,  15  students,  30 
per  cent,  of  the  49  brought  by  Captain  Pratt,  have  broken  down  in  health  during  the 
three  years ;  10  of  these  (20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  brought),  have  died^  either 
at  school  or  after  their  return  to  their  homes.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  due  so  much  to  the  change  to  civilized  life  as  to  inherited  weakness  and  diseased 
constitutions,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  to  all  laws  of  health.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, no  death  among  our  Indians  since  June  of  last  year.  This  exemption  we  believe 
is  largely  owing  to  the  care  of  a  skilled  nurse  from  the  New  Haven  Training  School, 
whose  whole  time  and  constant  watchfulness  has  been  demanded. 

''  They  have,  as  a  rule  on  their  arrival,  absolutely  no  idea  of  obedience.  They  yield 
to  a  command  which  they  feel  is  Just  and  reasonable,  but  simple  obedience  to  author- 
ity seems  an  idea  quite  foreign  to  their  minds,  and  is  one  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
girls  prove  often  more  intractable  and  unmanageable  than  the  boys ;  perhaps  more  be- 
oanse  with  the  same  inherited  spirit  of  independence  they  have  formerly  yielded  only 
to  slavish  fear.  An  exceptionally  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of  necessitv  of  penalties 
for  wrong  conduct,  is  the  saving  force  in  their  discipline.  An  Indian  who  is  made  to 
aee  clearly  he  has  done  wrong  would  rather  be  punished  than  not,  and  often  accepts 
the  penalty  gratefully  as  a  part  of  his  education  in  the  good  road. 

*^  They  come  with  the  traditional  ideas  of  the  inferiority  and  insignificance  of  women, 
but  they  grow  to  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  chivalry  towards  their  teachers,  and,  to  some 
extent,  towards  the  girls  of  their  own  race,  which  is  pleasant  to  see. 

**  The  religious  teaching  of  the  Indians  is  full  of  interest  and  reward.  We  meet  no 
old  superstitions.  They  are  earnest  and  reverent,  and  accept  simply  and  heartily  the 
idea  of  a  sincere  consecration  of  themselves  to  God's  service,  to  be  shown  in  their 
lives  rather  than  by  their  words. 

"  The  younger  a  child  is  sent  to  us  the  greater  the  hope,  of  coarse,  of  influencing  his 
character,  but  there  is  danger  of  tearing  those  who  are  very  young  from  their  own 
people  and  making  their  return  to  their  homes  a  bitter  experience.  Should  three  years 
prove  long  enough  to  effect  a  sufficient  change  in  thought  and  be  a  lasting  inspiration 
to  those  who  come  to  us  already  somewhat  mature,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  such 
be  selected  for  education  at  the  East.  They  will  go  back  to  their  homes  with  the  old 
ties  still  strong,  and  the  age  to  be  traditionally  the  ruliug  spirits  of  Indian  life. 

**The  general  rule  is,  mornings  from  half  past  eight  until  twelve  for  study;  after- 
noons for  work ;  evenings  for  study.  Saturday  is  a  plav-day,  but  there  is  encourage- 
ment to  work  for  wages  on  that  day.  Each  girl  has  a  share  of  dining-room  work  and 
washes  and  irons  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  Indian  girls.  Their  work  is  ex- 
amined and  they  are  marked  according  to  merit.  Afternoons  they  sew  one  hour  and 
a  half;  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes  ;  are  inclined  to  neatness  in  their  persons, 
and  have  made  excellent  progress  in  all  industurial  ways.  A  characteristic  of  Indian 
work  is  nicety ;  they  are  cheerful  about  it  and  seem  anxious  to  learn.  They  cannot 
endure  continuous  hard  labor. 

"  There  have  been  15  boys  in  the  Indian  workshop  ;  8  are  carpenters,  4  are  shoe- 
makers, 2  are  tinners.  They  keep  up  general  repairs  on  the  place ;  they  have  made  all 
needed  tables  and  desks,  70  well-finished  benches  for  the  new  academic  hall,  and  40 
window-frames  for  various  buildings.  They  repair  shoes  for  400  students  and  teachers 
and  the  families  on  the  place,  and  make  many  pairs  to  order,  also  repair  harness  for 
the  farm.  All  tinware  needed  for  the  school  and  families  together  with  repairs  of 
stoves  and  all  stovepipe,  glazing,  and  whatever  paintiug  is  required  for  their  work,  is 
supplied  or  done  by  Indian  workmen  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  They 
work  wUlingly,  have  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  work,  and  compare  well  with 
while  boys  of  the  same  age  and  advantages. 

^*  Seventeen  Indian  boys  are  employed  on  the  school  farm.  They  have  planted  corn, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  strawberries,  &c.  They  have  prac- 
ticed plowing,  have  care  of  feeding  and  cleaning  stock,  harness,  and  care  of  carts  and 
carriages.  Four  are  in  the  wheelwright  and  4  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  in  the  farm  de- 
partment.   They  make  as  good  carts  as  anybody  need  wish. 

**The  government  sends  Indian  youth  to  us,  a  private  corporation,  paying  their  fares 
to  and  from  the  institute  and  1^150  per  year  for  all  expenses,  renewing  the  contract 
every  three  months.  They  are  on  our  hands  the  entire«year.  Their  board,  washing, 
lights,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance  is  charged  at  $10  per  month,  and  at  that  rate 
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ooBts  $120  per  vear.  Clothing  costs  about  |60  apiece  per  annnm.  Their  tattion  or  cost 
of  edacation  of  $70  yearly  is  met  by  annual  scholarship  donations  of  that  amount  from 
private  charity.  Allowing  $30  a  year  as  the  value  of  their  work,  the  total  annual  cost 
is  $220  apiece,  of  which  government  pays  only  $150.  Individuals  have  supplied  most 
of  the  extra  amount,  and  have  also  provided  funds  for  building.  8i nee  November, 
1878,  they  have  given  over  $40,000  for  construction  alone. 

**  Total  last  year's  charges  for  board  and  clothes  to  Indians $9, 043  41 

"Paid  by  government 8,048  46 

"Deficit $994  95 

**  For  this  deficit  and  the  tuition  at  $70  apiece  for  au  average  of  65  Indian  students, 
amounting  to  $4,550,  we  look  to  the  public.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  apiece 
per  annum  is  not  a  high  price  for  the  work  we  are  doing.  We  have  so  far  expended 
lor  Indians  more  than  two  dollars  from  charity  for  every  one  dollar  from  government. 

"  There  is  excellent  accommodations  for  at  least  50  Indian  boys.  Next  February  we 
hope  to  be  ready  for  over  50  girls,  for  whom  we  are  erecting  a  dormitory  that  will  cost 
§27,000  from  charitable  contributions.  Our  maximnm  should  not  exceed  100  Indian 
youths. 

•*  The  Hampton  Institute  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  negro  race,  there  being  about 
three  colored  to  one  Indian  student.  Colored  and  Indian  youths  mingle  pleasantly  in 
Rchool  as  they  have  whenever  they  have  been  brought  in  contact,  and  the  elfect  is  stimu- 
lating to  both.  The  negro  in  advance,  the  Indian  in  primary  classes  mixing  in  the  in- 
termediate, the  former  by  influence  and  example  pushing  the  latter  along.  There  has 
not  been  in  three  years  a  serious  fracas  between  them  ;  the  feeling  between  them  is 
cordial.  Both  the  negro  and  the  Indian  are  low,  but  not  degraded.  They  are  not  a 
moral  ruin,  like  reprobates  from  a  high  civilization,  whose  fall  is  as  into  a  bottomless 
pit.  The  reprobate  who  lives  on  their  plane  is  far  lower  than  they,  lie  is  demoral- 
ized ;  they  are  not.  They  are  not  conscious  of  being  debauched ;  he  is.  The  surprine 
oj  our  work  for  both  races  is  the  growth  of  character  under  favorable  conditions.  I 
Lave  increasing  faith  in  the  power  of  good  surrounding  influences  to  overcome  the  force 
of  hereditary  traits.    This  is  really  the  point  of  the  Indian  question." 

On  the  27th  of  September  last,  I  took  back  to  their  Dakota  homes  30  out  of  the  49  of 
the  Indian  youths  who  arrived  here  November  5,  1578.  The  party  is  accounted  for  as 
follows : 

Number  in  party 49 

Boys 40 

Girls 9 

Number  died  at  school,  all  boys 5 

Number  returned  for  sickness  \ti  boys  and  2  girls),  of  whom  2  girls  and  6  boys  have 

died \ 10 

Returned  for  bad  conduct 1 

Returned  at  his  own  request 1 

Kept  at  school  longer  by  request  of  guardians 2 

Returned  September  27th,  comparatively  sound 29 

Returned  sick 1 

49 
The  30  students  returned  as  above  mentioned  were  placed  in  regular  employment  at 
their  agencies  as  follows  : 
At  Cheyenne  River  Ji/cwcy.— Louis  Aggenoughea  and  Lerry  Shutashnay,  ages  17  and 

16,  as  farm  hands  on  the  government  agency  farm,  at  $15  a  month.  They  will  assist 
in  seneral  work.  Harry  Brown,  age  17,  assistant  teacher  in  government  school ;  Henry 
Fisherman,  age  20,  carpenter  and  tinsmith,  at  $25  a  month ;  Joseph  Wahn,  age  17,  as 
helper  in  office  work,  at  $20  a  month. 

At  Crow  Creek  Agency.— Zie-wiej  a  girl,  age  18,  assistant  in  care  of  girls  and  lanndry 
work  in  the  government  school ;  Edwin  Ashley,  age  21,  assistant  teacher;  Andrew 
Fox,  age  19,  helper  in  office  work,  $20  a  month ;  Pamani,  age  22,  carpenter,  $20  a  month. 

At  Jx>tcer  BruU  Agency. — George  Bushotter,  age  18,  as  painter  and  to  teach  in  the  gov- 
ernment school;  Henry  Rencontre, age  21,  blacksmith  ;  James  Wechakasaka, age  20, 
Joseph  Winnebago,  age  19,  and  Lezedo  Rencontre,  age  19,  as  carpenters  ;  all  these  at 
$15  a  month. 

At  Yankton  ^(/fwcy.— Carrie  Anderson,  age  15,  at  housework  in  family  of  Dr.  Smith, 
agency  physician ;  Lizzie  Spider,  age  17,  at  housework  in  family  of  Rev.  J.  P.  William- 
son, missionary  ;  Frank  Yellowbird,  age  21,  as  drill-master,  &c.,  at  Saint  Paul  school 
of  the  Episcopal  mission  ;  David  Simmons,  age  16,  expects  to  teach  and  is  engaged  on 
trial  iu  Mr.  Williamson's  school  of  the  Congregational  mission.    Edward  Bishop,  age 

17,  an  school  shoemaker  in  Saint  Paul  school.  Oscar  Brown,  age  16,  helping  in  general 
work  in  Saint  Paul  school.    This  boy  is  in  delicate  health. 
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At  SUinding  Rock  Agency. — John  Fleets,  age  21,  in  charge  of  agency  stables^  at  $1  per 
day ;  Roea  Fleets,  his  sister,  age  18,  is  oftered  employment  at  housework  in  family  of 
agent  or  of  Captain  Van  Home,  at  $8  a  month  at  first,  or  as  assistant  teacher  in  agency 
school  at  remuneration  to  be  fixed  by  Commissioner;  Uhakeumpa,  (Carries  Flying,) 
age  19,  as  assistant  agency  carpenter,  at  $1  per  day. 

At  Fort  Berthold  Agency. — Josephine  Malnonrie,  age  21,  in  charge  of  the  little  chil- 
dren of  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  missionary,  and  to  assist  in  teaching;  Karunaob,  age  19,  shoe- 
maker and  harness  mender  for  the  agency,  at  $1  per  day  ;  Ahaka,  (White  Wolf,)  an 
Arickaree,  age  23,  assistant  agency  car|>euter,  ^1  per  day ;  Laughing  Face,  age  21,  as- 
sistant herder  and  farmer  at  agency,  $1  per  day;  Tom  Smith,  age  17,  assistant  herder 
and  farmer,  and  assistant  engineer,  $1  per  day;  Ara-hotch-kish,  age  10,  and  Ka-what, 
age  17,  at  light  farmwork,  on  boy's  wages  for  the  present,  50  cents  per  day. 

I  was  authorized  by  yon  to  bring  back  28  Indians  to  replace  those  returned  home. 
The  opportunity  of  making  a  selection  of  good  material,  offered  by  ray  personal  pres- 
ence in  the  tribes,  and  that  of  First  Lieut.  George  Le  Roy  Brown,  instmctor  in  tac- 
tics at  the  Hampton  Institute,  who  visited  them  at  Fort  Berthold  and  Standing  Rock 
Agencies,  was  so  good  that  we  brought  back,  with  your  permit,  45:  18  more  Indians 
than  you  guaranteed  government  provision  for.  For  the  expense  of  thei  r  transportation 
and  education  I  assume  personally  the  responsibility,  feeling  assured  that  this  next  Con- 
gress would  not  fail  to  make  necessary  provision.  I  trust  that  this  fact  may  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  legislators,  and  that  they  will  consider  whether  it  is  not 
proper  for  the  government  to  assume  the  cost  of  education  of  all  the  Indian  youths 
named  below  not  otherwise  provided  for,  who  have  just  arrived  from  Dakota,  and 
are  the  most  promising  lot  of  youths  we  have  received,  and  represent  an  influential 
and  powerful  class  at  their  homes. 

The  following;  are  their  names  and  agencies : 

From  Lower  BruU. — 7. 

Ohitika,  (Brave).  Tyowicakte  (Kill  in  a  House). 

Bamuel  Medicine  Bull.  Catka-tanka  (Big  Left-Hand). 

Waunapin  (Arrow  NecklacO-  Tan  yan-wakuwa  (Good  Hunter). 
Mato(Bear). 

Cheyenne  Hirer  Agency. — 7. 

Shnnka-ska  (White  Dog).  Maggie  Larribee. 

Ta-sbunka-waxte  (Good  Horse).  Joe  Marsh. 

Ikinicapi  (Fij^ht  For).  Baptist  Gabe. 
William  Lambee. 

Crow  Creek  Agency* — 7. 

Pasheca  (Skeleton  Head).  Susan  Carpenter. 

Wanmdi-cistina  (Little  Eagle).  Skeduta  (Red  Bird). 

Cetan  (Hawk).  Rebecca. 
John  Arcbambean. 

Yankton  Agency, — 8. 

Saul  (Heyokatokca)  (Different  Horn).  William  Beans. 

Joseph  Estis.  Mercy  Isabel  Conger. 

Thomas  Tuttle.  Zallie  Rulo. 

David  Strieker  (Towa-wakan-kediwakan-  Elizabeth  Keeler. 
na)  To  His  Holy  Lighteiflng). 

Fort  Bei'thold  Agency, — 6. 

Mary  W^alker.  Deluskah  (Small  White  Polecat). 

Susie  Nagle.  Lashirte  (White  Back). 

Cetaghe  (or  Cracking  Wing).  Cckaga  (Many  Birds). 

Standing  Bock  Agency. — 10, 

Cetansapa  (Black  Hawk)  Louis  Agard.  Josephine  McCarty. 

Takise  (White  Cow).  Wakan-mane. 

Hehaka-Arilya  (Yellow  Elk)  Fidelia  Walking  Medicine. 

Tiaokasin  (Looks  Into  the  Ledge).  Joseph  Archambeault. 

Topala  (Tne  Fourth  Resa).  Noge-Wanichi  (Jennie  No  Ears). 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  above  of  the  proportion  of  support  re- 
ceived from  government  ($150  a  year,  or  two-thirds  of  the  annual  cost)  to  state  that 
the  recent  rise  in  cost  of  material  of  all  kinds  makes  it  reasonable,  and  hardly  alters 
the  present  proportions  of  aid  from  government  and  that  from  private  sources,  and 
to  asK  that  the  annual  allowance  from  government  he  raised  to  (180  per  annum. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  my  report  with  a  speech  of  "  Don't-Know-How,"  a  prominent 
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Crow  Creek  IndiaD,  whose  danghter,  Zie-wie,  had  justretnrned  from  a  three  years' 
coarse  of  stndy  at  Hampton.  This  was  one  of  several  of  like  spirit  made  to  me  in 
councils  at  this  and  other  agencies. 

Sjpeech  of  ^^DonH'know-How:' 

You  know  me  well.  I  once  carried  the  most  deadly  weapons.  I  now  lead  a  different 
life.    Your  chiefs  are  all  wise. 

In  our  wild  state  we  wish  our  children  to  have  education,  and  advise  them  well.  My 
father  gave  me  advice;  it  was  dear  advice.  "Goon  war-path  and  try  take  a  scalp, 
and  if  you  come  home  with  a  scalp  you  will  he  honored ;  if  you  get  killed  your  name 
will  be  honored.''  You  know  that  was  hard,  bnt  we  tried  always  to  obey  our  fathers. 
This  good  friend  of  ours  here  gives  us  advice.  This  advice,  if  carried  out,  will  bring 
everlasting  good. 

Look  at  my  daughter.  I  am  ashamed  to  appear  beside  her.  Come  out  with  your 
children.  What  do  you  fear  f  I  sent  my  child  because  I  knew  good  would  come  from 
it.  Yes,  I  see  the  good  as  soon  as  my  daughter  come  back,  for  the  Indians  now  get  her 
to  interpret  for  them.  Look  at  the  three  boys  who  have  come  back.  You,  chiefs  and 
warriors,  most  every  one  of  you  asked  them  to  interpret,  and  they  did  it.    (A  test.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  Prinapal. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Training  School  for  Indian  Youth, 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon^  October  4,  1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  Veport  of  this  school  in  accordance 
with  circular  letter,  dated  "Office  Indian  Affairs,  July  1, 1881,"  and  herewith  return 
answers  to  all  applicable  questions  contained  therein. 

My  last,  which  was  also  my  first  report  (which  was  for  four  months  only),  left  me 
sabstantially  as  follows:  With  18  scholars,  4  girls  and  14  boys,  Puyallup  Indians;  my 
buildings  incomplete;  the  work  but  just  inaagurated;  the  battle  just  commenced  of 
locating  an  Indian  school  in  a  community  where  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
buildings  might  bum  down  before  scholars  could  be  gathered  to  put  in  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

School  filled  to  one  more  than  the  maximum  allowed,  viz,  76;  of  this  number,  46 
are  boys  and  28  are  girls,  divided  as  follows :  Pnyallups,  20 ;  Warm  Springs,  2;  Wascoe, 
13;  Piutes,  1;  Pitt  Rivers,  2;  Spokanes,  19;  Chehalis,  4;  Nesquallys,  1 ;  Alaskans,  12; 
Oyster  Bays,  2. 

With  my  boys  alone,  save  only  some  general  instructions  with  regard  to  farming 
given  by  my  former  industrial  teacher,  we  have  put  up  a  second  building  32  by  60  feet 
two  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  wood-shed  and  wash-room  attached,  24  by  15  feet, 
have  clapboarded  all  the  buildings  outside,  and  ceiled  the  principal  rooms  inside, 
using  over  33,000  feet  of  rustic  ;  have  put  in  eight  dormer  windows,  four  in  each  prin- 
cipal building,  giving  all  two  coats  of  paint ;  manufactured  all  needed  bedsteads,  din- 
ing and  study  tables,  school  desks  and  seats,  besides  fitting  up  my  office  in  good 
shape,  with  drawers  for  blanks  and  papers,  and  desks.  Have  just  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  board  roofed  building  80  by  24  feet«  for  wood-shed,  drill-room,  and  gym- 
nasium ;  have  also  laid  887  feet  of  sidewalk,  dug  out  a  large  number  of  fir  stumps, 
and  have  otherwise  beautified  the  grounds ;  have  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  and 
one  of  beans,  besides  making  garden. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  in  town,  thus  securing  to  the  apprentices,  eight  in 
number,  the  advantages  of  agricultural  implements  to  mend,  horses  to  shoe ;  in  short 
general  blacksmithing.  I  took  with  me  on  my  last  trip  after  Spokane  children,  a 
wa^on  wrench  made  by  a  Spokane  boy,  and  sent  to  his  father  who,  holding  it 
up  in  council  said  :  *^  In  what  other  school  has  ever  a  Spokane  boy  been  taught  so 
that  he  could  do  like  that.''    I  here  give  a  short  report  made  by  my  blacksmith. 

I  would  respectfully  report,  that  after  eight  months'  experience  with  the  Indian  boys  you  have  placed 
under  my  instruction,  in  the  blacksmith  department  of  the  industrial  school,  that  I  have  found  them 
to  possess  the  same  traits  of  white  boys,  some  learning  more  readily  than  others,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  they  all  seem  to  show  a  desire  to  learn,  and  that  they  have  all  made  commendable  progress,  as 
can  be  seen  by  any  one.  by  calling  at  our  place  of  work.  I  regret  that  we  lack  some  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  a  good  wagon  snop  could  furnish,  and  I  believe  that  a  wagon  shop  upon  the  same  plan  of  thia 
blacksmith  shop,  would  more  than  be  self-sustaining,  outside  of  the  instructor,  and  furnish  more  of  a 
better  variety  of  work  for  the  blacksmith  department.  I  wish  to  specially  mention  the  good  behavior 
of  all  the  boys  under  my  care.  I  have  never  known  them  to  use  unbecoming  language,  or  to  be  dia- 
courteous  to  any  one.  *  «  *  *  *  *  * 

W.  S.  HUDSON- 
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SHOEMAKING. 

The  apprentices,  six  in  nnmber  show  even  greater  proficiency ;  tbey  have  done  for 
some  time  all  the  repairing  for  the  school,  and  have  now  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.    I  give  a  short  abstract  from  my  shoemaker's  report : 

They  have  gone  far  beyond  my  expectations ;  they  learn  very  fast  and  take  a  groat  int<^rest  in  their 
work. 

There  are  giz  boys  working  nnder  my  instniction,  who  began  their  first  work  January  i,  18SI ;  to-day 
they  are  capable  of  doing  as  nice  a  job  of  repairing  as  is  nsaaUy  done  in  any  coontry  shoe-shop.  I  be- 
bcve  they  will  make  a  success  at  shoemaking. 

SAM'L  A.  WALKER, 

CARPENTERING. 

Need  I  any  more  than  invite  attention  to  what  I  have  already  said  with  reference  to 
work  accomplished  in  building,  etc.,  the  most  of  the  work  having  been  done  by  eight 
boys. 

WAGON-MAKING. 

I  only  await  authority  to  commence  this  much-needed  craft.  From  careful  esti- 
mates, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  can  save  the  government  a  large  per  cent,  by 
mannfactnring  wagons  here  for  Indian  agencies  on  this  coast,  besides  giving  this  very 
essential  instruction. 

GIRI^'   INDUSTRIES. 

Tbey  are  started  at  the  wash-tnb,  given  thorough  instrnction  in  cooking  and  general 
housekeeping,  in  mending,  cutting  and  fitting  garments  for  themselves,  and  shirts  and 
underwear  for  the  boys.  The  children  in  the  departments  mentioned  are  now  prepar- 
ing specimens  of  their  handiwork  for  exhibition  at  the  mechanics'  fair,  to  be  held  this 
month  in  the  city  of  Portland.  This  will  greatly  assist  the  cause,  in  showing  to  the 
public  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  preparing  these  Indians 
to  be  self-supporting.    Of  the  result  of  this  exposition  I  will  inform  the  department 

ADVANCEMENT  IN  STUDIES. 

I  give  you  a  word  from  the  Hon.  M.  C.  George,  member  of  Congress  from  this  State, 
ms  indicating  his  opinion  of  their  advancement  in  the  sohool-room.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  visiting  the  school,  after  he  had  concluded  some  remarks,  without  previous  noti- 
fication, I  told  the  children  that  they  each  might  prepare  a  written  statement  from 
memory  of  what  he  had  said  to  them,  and  I  would  select  the  best  two  and  forward 
them  to  him  at  Washington.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them,  Mr.  George 
said: 

I  mnst  express  to  you  my  gratification  on  receiving  from  yon  the  result  of  your  request  made  the  day 
I  visited  the  school.  •  •  ♦  *  *  •  • 

The  two  statements  made  bv  the  Indian  pupils  of  my  remarks  are  very  good  indeed ;  better  in  some 
respects  than  the  original.  Tvery  much  doubt  if  any  of  our  race  could  have  done  better  than  the 
two  whose  work  yon  send  me.  « 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  C.  GEORGE. 

This  testimony,  coming  from  such  a  source,  cannot  be  too  highly  considered.  Mr. 
George  is  a  man  of  high  culture,  a  native  of  Oregon,  has  lived  all  his  days  in  a  country 
where,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  poetry  in  the  Indian  question,  and  any  success  in 
the  matter  of  Indian  civilization^  in  order  to  meet  his  approbation,  must  be  genuine. 

Pushing  general  Indian  education  rapidly  and  to  successful  issue,  cannot  be  done  at 
the  end  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  nor  by  any  one  wb^  hai>  an  idea  that  the  Creator  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  creating  this  race.  Men  and  women  with  faith  in  God  and  the  gos- 
pel of  hard  sense  and  work,  and  who  go  about  their  teaching  and  work  unperplexed 
with  the  doctrine  of  **  evolution "  or  the  "survival  of  the  fittest/'  who  expect  results, 
these  always  have  them, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  is  noted  for  a  high  standard  in  public  schools.  The  county  super- 
intendent and  one  of  the  board  of  directors,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  and  other  gentlemen  who  are  educators,  who  have  visited 
this  school,  sav  that  when  recitation  is  in  unison,  the  English  words  are  spoken  as  dis- 
tinctly as  in  the  day  and  Sunday-school  of  Portland. 

The  first  rule  here  after  cleanliness  and  obedience  is  "  M)  Indinn  Talk,"  The  dele- 
gations from  difi*erent  tribes  are  divided  and  subdivided  until  all  tribal  association  is 
broken  up  and  lost.  Over  and  over  again  and  all  the  time  are  the  children  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  if  they  only  learn  to  speak  English  well  their  coming  is  a  grand 
success  for  them  and  their  people.  This  and  thoir  entire  removal  from  family  and 
reservation  influences  are  the  points  of  highest  hope,  so  far  as  this  and  kindred  schools 
are  concerned.  How  truly  speaks  an  Indian  agent,  who  is  as  successful  as  any  in  the 
service,  and  who  writes  me  as  follows,  depicting  the  influences  surrounding  reservation 
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Bobools.    I  had  written  him  with  reference  to  two  children  from  his  reservation  whom 
I  had  thougbt.of  returning.    He  says : 

I  have  no  objection  to  yoar  taking;  all  the  children  yoa  can  ji^et:  the  more  the  better.  Yon  have  a 
much  more  civilizing  mill  than  I  have,  for  the  reaaon  that  yoar  school  ia  surrounded  by  a  people  who 
talk  in  the  English  mngna^i^e  only,  While  my  school  is  sarrounded  by  a  people  who  speak  a  barbaric 
Indian  language,  and  are  on  the  lowest  round  of  civilization.  When  yoar  scnool  children  step  out  of  their 
school  they  roingle  with  a  higher  type  of  civilisation,  which  helps  them  up ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 

the  school  childran  at step  out  of  their  school  they  mingle  with  a  low  typo  of  civilization,  which 

palls  them  down. 

For  these  reasons,  if  the  T children  are  not  to  be  abandoned  as  hox>ele8s  and  relegated  to  barbar- 

«m  and  the  devil,  I  wonld  earnestly  advise  that  yoa  keep  them. 

Children,  notably  the  Spokanes,  who  are  among  my  latest  arrivals,  in  less  than  three 
months  are  talking  English  at  least  understandingly,  and  are  repeating  whole  versee, 
memorized  by  ear,  even  before  they  fnlly  comprehend  the  meaning. 

The  record  of  the  year  for  this  school  closes  with  many  who  have  been  doubters  as 
to  its  practical  results  changed  to  its  firmest  friends  and  warmest  advocates.  Tbis,  too, 
in  this  new  Northwest  where,  as  I  have  said  before,  tbere  is  no  poetry  in  the  Indian 
question.  The  conduct  of  the  scholars  on  the  street  and  in  public  assemblies  is  char- 
acterized as  being  ladvlike  and  gentlemanly,  and  public  opinion  gives  the  outspoken 
expression  that  tbe  scnool  ceased  months  ago,  in  any  sense,  to  be  an  experiment,  but 
is  in  fact  in  snccessfnl  operation. 

METHODS. 

I  have  not  reported  methods  in  detail.  Our  text  books  are  the  best,  and  those  in  nse 
in  the  common  schools.  Outside  of  Wilson's  charts  and  some  large  cards  for  object 
teaching,  used  in  instructing  the  beginners  who  do  not  understand  English,  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  nor  advisable  to  provide  more  than  wonld  be  provided  for  a  com- 
mon school.  Continually  prompted  by  the  older  pupils,  who,  at  work^  at  play,  and  in 
the  dormitories,  act  as  mentors,  all  new  comers  soon  find  that  to  talk  Indian  will  bring 
them  into  disfavor  with  their  companions  and  draw  upon  them  the  reproof  of  their 
parents,  who  have  uniformly  earnestly  requested  me  to  see  that  their  children  should 
not  talk  their  Indian  language. 

HEALTH, 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  not  one  case  of  serions  illness  has  oc- 
curred; while,  without  exception,  the  health  of  the  children  has  greatly  improved. 
This  has  been  no  small  item  in  favor  of  the  school  among  the  Indians,  and  certainly  is 
cause  for  great  thankfulness. 

SYSTEM  OF  BEWARD. 

From  the  start  I  have  felt  that  when  the  government  takes  up  the  children  from  the 
reservation,  transports  them  to  the  school,  feeds,  clothes,  and  educates  them,  and 
while  it  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  government  to  do  so,  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians  demand  that  at  this  point  help  should  cease;  and  so  the  apprentices  at  the 
different  trades,  and  the  boys  who  have  done  so  much  building,  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  race,  and  to  their  government,  demanded  cheer- 
ful ol^dience,  faithful  service,  and  their  best  energies.  I  should  greatly  deprecate  any 
feeling  among  them  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  learning  a  trade,  tilling  the  ground, 
or  in  building  the  monument  they  have  in  the  way  of  buildings,  &o.  They  enter  heartily 
into  this  view,  and  spring  eagerly  to  their  work,  in  the  knowledge  that  this  community 
and  State  have  maiked  their  diligence  and  now  accord  them  the  credit  due  to  their 
enterprise  and  success.  And  this  inspiration  is  worth  far  more  to  them,  in  character 
building,  than  any  money  that  could  be  pnt  into  their  hands.  I  count  tbis  culture, 
next  to  English  speaking,  and  cleanliness,  the  strongest  element  in  this  school. 

FARMING. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  this  school,  with  a  reasonable  ontlay  for  farm- 
ing implements  and  stock,  would  produce  quite  sufficient  to  provide  subsistence  for  300 
pupils,  besides  giving  the  absolutely  required  instruction  in  agriculture,  tne  founda- 
tion industry.  The  4  acres  upon  which  the  school  buildings  stand,  now  the  property  of 
Pacific  University,  should  be  purchased  at  once  for  the  school.  It  can  now  be  bonght 
for  $375. 

There  should  be  300  pupils  in  this  school. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  deparment  to  take  10 
Umatilla  children;  these,  with  5  others,  exceptional  cases,  which  I  have  promised  to 
take,  will  make  a  total  of  90  in  this  school,  36  girls  and  54  boys. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  WILKINSON. 
First  Lieutenant  Third  Infantry,  in  charge  of  School. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  UTE  COMMISSION.* 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1881. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880,  entitled  ''An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bauds  of  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  for 
the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,''  respectfully  report  the  progress 
made  in  the  duties  confided  to  them  under  said  act  of  Congress  and  in  pursuance  of 
your  instructions  of  the  date  of  June  21,  1880. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  held  for  consultation  between  yourself 
and  all  the  members  of  the  cotnmission  (except  Mr.  Mears),  in  your  office  on  the  19th 
and  2l8t  of  June,  it  was  agreed  that  the  board  meet  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  28th  day 
of  June.  On  that  day  Messrs.  Manypenny,  Bowman,  and  Mears  met  at  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel  in  Denver.  Mr.  W.  S.  Stiokney,  the  gentleman  appointed  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Commission  was  also  present.  Mr.  Manype.nny,  having  been  designated  as 
chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  declared  a  quorum  present. 

The  law  and  your  instructions  were  read,  followed  by  a  desultory  conversation  ia 
relation  to  the  duties  confided  to  the  Commission,  when  it  was  determined  that,  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Meacham  and  Russell,  who  were  unavoidably  detained, 
the  disbursing  clerk  be  authorized  to  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  an  outfit  of  provis- 
ions and  the  necessary  furniture  for  camp  life,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  and  clerk, 
and  forward  the  same  without  delay  to  Alamosa.  Mr.  Mears  was  requested  to  assist 
Mr.  Stickney  in  his  work. 

On  the  29th  of  June  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Agent  Berry,  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency, 
advising  him  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  board  to  meet  the  Unoompahgre  IJtes  in 
council  on  or  about  the  12th  of  July.  At  the  same  time  the  members  present  agreed 
that  the  Commission  assemble  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  on  or  about  the  8th  of  July. 
On  that  day  a  majority  of  the  members  being  present  at  the  agency,  an  informal 
council  was  held  with  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Uncompahgre  bands,  who 
were  then  present,  with  reference  to  the  business  with  which  we  were  entrusted.  In 
this  conference  it  was  made  apparent  that  there  was  not  at  the  agency  any  one  suffic- 
iently acanainted  with  the  Ute  language  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  it  was  deemed  nec- 
essary to  have  such  an  one.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  where  a  competent  and  reliable 
man  could  be  found  who  could  render  the  English  into  the  Ute  language,  the  name  of 
Capt.  U.  M.  Curtis  was  suggested.  The  Indians  all  concurred  In  the  wish  that  he  be 
employed.  On  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  when  all  the  members  were 
present,  it  was  decided  that,  if  the  services  of  Captain  Curtis  could  be  had,  he  be  em- 
ployed. On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  Ruby  mining  district, 
and  that  it  would  require  several  days  to  reach  and  bring  him  to  the  agency.  It  was 
the  15th  day  of  July  when  Captain  Curtis  ariived.  A  Spanish  interpreter  was  also 
deemed  necessary,  and  I.  Sabina  Espinosa  was  employed  as  such. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  Chief  Ouray,  by  request,  met  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  consult  as  to  the  proper  time  when  a  preliminary  council  should  be  held.  We  were 
informed  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  flour  at  the  agency,  and  that  all 
then  on  hand  would  be  issued  on  the  following  day,  and  the  agent  was  unable  to  indi- 
cate with  any  degree  of  certainty  when  he  should  receive  additional  flour.  This  fact 
was  communicated  to  Ouray,  who,  being  ill,  asked  that  we  advise  with  Sapavanari 
and  Chavanaux  and  learn  their  views  as  to  the  ]>ropriety  of  convcLiug  the  Indians  in 
council  in  the  absence  of  flour  ration.  The  chief  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  drst  council  should  be  deferred  until  the  White  River  Utes  arrived,  and  stated 
that  he  had  dispatched  a  runner  for  them  the  day  that  the  Commission  sent  a  messen- 
ger for  Captain  Curtis.  He  thought  these  should  join  the  Uncompahgre  ludians  in  the 
first  council. 

On  consideration  of  the  suggestions  of  Ouray  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  White 
River  ludians,  and  in  order  that  the  agent  might  have  time  to  procure  flour,  the  first 
formal  open  council  was  set  for  21st  day  of  July. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Mr.  Stickuey,  oar  secretary  and  disbursing  clerk,  was  nnable 
from  illness  to  attend  a  business  meeting  of  the  Commission.  At  that  time  his  illness 
was  not  regarded  as  serious.  He  died  suddenly  at  12..30  p.  m.  on  the  20th  July.  His 
death  was  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  physician.    Mr. 

*  The  Beport  of  the  Ute  Comtnisaioo.  the  ratifloatfoD  of  the  Ute  aKreement,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  CommiMion  are  also  published  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  31,  46th  Cong.,  3d  Sess. 
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Stickney  had  ia  the  brief  period  of  his  official  connection  with  the  Commission  en- 
deared himself  to  every  member  of  it,  and  all  felt  and  deeply  deplored  bis  loss. 

According  to  agreement,  a  number  of  the  Uncompabgres  and  some  of  the  White 
Biver  Utes  met  the  Commission  in  open  council  on  the  2l8t  of  July.  All  the  Com- 
mission and  the  interpreter  were  present,  and  among  the  Indians  there  was  a  fair 
representation  of  the  leading  men  of  the  respective  bands.  The  Washington  agree- 
ment of  the  6th  of  March,  with  the  amendments  thereto  embodied  in  the  act  of 
Congress  June  15, 1880,  as  well  as  the  several  provisions  of  said  act,  were  each  and 
all  read  and  interpreted  into  both  the  Spanish  and  the  Ute  languages,  section  by 
section,  and  the  Indians  requested  to  take  the  agreement  and  the  law  into  their 
own  council  and  give  them  deliberate  consideration.  Withont  any  response  to  the 
remarks  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  Chief  Ouray  made  an  exhaustive  talk 
to  the  Utes,  explaining  the  action  of  himself  and  his  co-delegates  who  were  at  Wash- 
ington and  joined  in  the  agreement  of  March  6.  Following  him  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men occupied  considerable  time  in  conversational  talk  among  themselves  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  Utes  who  were  at  Washington,  as  well  as  the  mission  of  the  Com- 
mission then  present.  .The  conversation  was  orderly  and  free  from  excitement,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  a  number  of  the  Indians  did  not  approve  of  what  had  been 
done.  ,  At  the  close  the  council  adjourned. 

On  the  22d  and  23d  of  July  the  Indians  and  Commissioners  met  in  open  council. 
On  each  day  there  was  considerable  discussion^  but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d  the  council  adjourned  until  Monday  the  26th,  Saturday  the  24th, 
being  the  regular  day  for  issuing  rations.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  in  council  on 
the  26th,  a  pressing  invitation  was  given  to  the  Indians  present  to  come  forward  and 
execute  the  instrument  ratifying  the  agreement  which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 
Ouray,  in  response,  said  that  be  did  not  know  an  Uncompabgre  Ute  who  was  prepared 
to  do  so;  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  have  further  time  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
subject  in  their  own  councils.  On  consultation  it  was  deemed  proper  to  adjourn  the 
council  over  to  the  28th,  on  which  day  the  Indians  thought  they  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  us  again.  This  they  did  do,  but  in  diminished  numbers,  many  being  detained  at 
home  to  repair  their  habitations,  which  were  seriously  injured  by  storm  the  previous 
night.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  council  opened.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  were  consumed  in  discussion  and  explanation  of  portions  of  the  agreement,  when 
all  present  attached  their  marks  to  the  instmment,  ratifying  the  Washington  agree- 
ment of  March  6th,  with  the  amendments  thereto.  The  number  was  thirty-six  Un- 
compabgre and  ten  White  River  Utes.  Stevens,  a  White  River  Ute,  and  brother  of 
Douglas,  was  the  first  man  to  come  forward  and  touch  the  pen.  He  was  followed  by 
Sapavanari,  of  the  Uncompabgre  Utes,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  Chief  Ouray.  On  the 
29th,  30tb,  and  31st  of  July  additional  names  were  added,  until  the  aggregate  number 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eleven  were  Uncompabgre 
and  thirty- four  White  River  adult  male  Ute  Indians,  who  had  executed  the  instrument 
ratifying  the  agreement. 

As  many  of  Qie  young  men  of  the  respective  bands  were  at  this  time  absent,  and 
could  not  immediately  be  reached,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  Los  Finos  Aj^ency  to  obtain  additional  signatures  to  the  instrument 
of  ratification  and  make  an  efi&rt  to  take  a  census  of  the  Uncompabgre  Utes,  while  his 
colleagues  moved  for  the  Southern  Agency,  to  begin  the  work  there.  Mr.  Meacham 
was  detailed  for  this  duty*  and  on  the  4th  of  August  Messrs.  Manypenny,  Bowman, 
Russell,  and  Mears,  accompanied  by  a  small  military  escort  under  command  of  Captain 
Pollock  and  Lieutenant  Cla^gett,  of  the  Twenty-third  United  States  Infantry,  left  for 
that  agency.  Before  departing.  Chief  Ouray  and  a  few  of  his  subchiefs  were  invited  to 
visit  the  Southern  Agency,  with  a  view  to  have  their  aid  in  the  work  to  be  done  there. 
The  distance  between  the  agencies  by  way  of  the  Indian  trail  across  the  mountain 
range  does  not  exceed  130  miles,  and  yet  to  make  the  journey  by  wagon  roads  con- 
sumed twelve  days.  On  the  way  we  were  joined  by  John  R.  French^  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Stickney,  deceased. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  August,  we  arrived  at  the  Southern  Agency.  Many 
of  the  Indians  were  expecting  us,  since  such  of  th«  Uncompabgre  chiefs  as  accepted 
the  invitation  had  gone  over  the  trail  and  heralded  the  news  that  the  commission 
were  on  their  way  many  days  in  advance  of  our  arrival ;  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  the  agency,  groups  of  Indian  tepees  were  to  be  seen. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Kith,  several  representative  men  of  the  Southern  Ut© 
branch  called  at  our  camp.  About  10  o'clock  Ignatio,  the  head  chief  of  the  Weenii- 
nuche  band,  called.  It  bad  been  given  out  that  the  commissioners  desired  a  prelimi- 
nary council  with  the  principal  men  of  the  several  bands  who  were  then  present,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  ra.,  of  that  day.  After  paying  his  respects  to  the  members,  Ignatio  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  proposed  preliminary  council  be  deferred.  'He  said  that 
several  chiefs,  whom  he  thought  it  important  should  be  present,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
but  were  known  to  be  on  their  way  in,  and  hence  his  request  for  delay.  Moreover,  he 
was  quite  anxious  that  Chief  Ouray,  whom  he  learned  was  on  his  way,  should  be  at 
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the  opening  connci).  The  meeting  was  postponed,  and  Ignatio  informed  that  we  wonld 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  arrival  of  those  whom  he  expected  and  desired  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  first  council. 

Oaray  arrived  on  the  Idth  of  Angnst,  and  on  the  19th  we  cansed  a  message  to  be 
sent  to  Ignatio,  lagalor,  and  Toopaucbe,  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Weeminnche,  Mnache, 
and  Capote  bands,  that  we  desired  to  have  the  first  council  with  them  and  their  peo- 
ple on  tbe  20tb,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  At  this  hoar  on  the  day  indicated,  these  chiefs,  with 
their  followers,  to  the  nnmber  of  123,among  whom  were  the  principal  men  of  each  tribe, 
met  Messrs.  Manypenny,  Bowman,  Russell,  and  Mears,  and  Mr.  John  R.  French,  the 
disbnrsinl^  clerk,  and  loterpreters  Curtis  and  Bums,  the  latter  speaking  the  Spanish 
language,  in  the  grove  near  the  camp  of  the  commissioners.  The  Indians  were  com- 
plimented by  the  commissioners  for  their  promptness  in  assembling,  and  the  Wash- 
ington agreement,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  together  with  the 
provisions  of  said  act,  were  read  and  rendered  into  the  Spanish  language  by  Mr. 
Bums,  and  into  the  Ute  language  by  Captain  Curtis,  and  tbe  Indians  requested  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  the  subject-matter  submitted  to  them  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Apparently  upon  his  own  motion,  and  without  any  consultation  with  his  fellows, 
Alahandra,  a  suochief  of  the  Weeminnche  band,  who  was  one  of  the  Indian  police  at 
the  agency,  arose  at  once  and  made  a  very  vigorous  speech  against  the  ratification  of 
the  agreement.  No  Indian  followed  either  to  approve  or  disavow  the  utterances  of 
Alahandra,  but  Ignatio  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  Indians  a  few 
days  in  which  to  consider  tbe  grave  matters  submitted  to  them,  and  then  they  would,. 
he  thought,  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  To  this  end  the  next  council  was  fixed 
for  the  23d  of  August.  On  that  day,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Indians  and  commissioners 
again  met  in  open  council.  The  only  result  reached  after  a  protracted  discussion  was 
the  announcement  from  tbe  Weeniinuche  Utes  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  ratify 
the  agreement.  Tbe  Mnaches  and  Capotes  were  silent.  The  council  adjourned  over 
until  the  24th.  Before  the  hour  for  meeting  on  that  day  Chief  Ouray,  who  was  ill 
when  he  arrived  at  the  agency,  expired.  His  death  occurred  about  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  chief  until  his  death  every  effort  possible  wa» 
made  to  arrest  the  disease  and  save  his  life,  but  all  efforts  and  the  skill  of  physicians 
were  of  no  avail.  As  rapidly  as  the  sad  news  reached  the  groaps  of  Indian  tepees  dis- 
persed along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  los  Pinos  these  were  struck,  and  the  inhabitants  fled 
as  from  a  pestilence. 

None  of  tbe  Indians  appeared  again  in  council  until  the  26th  of  August,  when  about 
eight  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  met  in  open  council  in  the  grove  near  our  camp. 
Several  hours  were  consumed  in  discussing  the  agreement,  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  the  Indians  present  to  come  forward  and  execute  the  instrument  ratifying  the 
same.  In  response,  Ignatio  and  others  replied  that  they  thought  thelites  had  done 
all  that  could  be  asked  of  them ;  that  they  had  already  given  up  the  mountains  in 
which  the  minerals  were,  and  wished  to  retain  the  remainder  of  their  country.  Where- 
upon the  council  adjourned  without  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  the  commission  met  to  dispose  of  some  rou- 
tine business  preparatory  to  breaking  up  camp  and  removing  beyond  the  line  of  the 
reservation,  there  to  await  events  for  a  few  days,  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  notify 
Captain  Pollock  that  the  members  desired  to  move  early  tbe  fallowing  morning. 
About  noon,  and  scarcely  an  hour  after  the  commission  had  adjourned  ita  business 
meeting,  Ignatio,  lagalar,  Tonpoache,  Buckskin  Charky,  Sararo,  and  about  70  more 
of  the  male  adults  of  the  Southern  Utes,  rode  to  our  camp  in  a  body  and  requested  that 
another  council  be  at  once  convened.  Immediately  the  request  was  complied  with, 
and  the  commissioners,  joined  by  the  clerk  and  the  interpreter,  met  the  Indians  in 
open  council  in  the  grove.  Without  ceremony  Ignatio  announced  that  there  had  been 
sufficient  talk,  and  he  desired  no  more ;  that  the  Icdians  present  had  now  come  to  ex- 
ecute the  instrument  of  ratification,  and  it  was  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  of  tbem  that 
the  eommissioners  would  be  careful  to  see  that  the  government  faithfully  fulfilled  and 
carried  out  its  part  of  the  agreement.  Seventy  of  the  Weeminnche,  Muache,  and  Ca- 
pote adult  male  Indians  joined  their  head  chiefs,  Ignatio,  lagalar,  and  Toupauche,  and 
all  came  forward  and  as  rapidly  as  their  names  could  be  written  touched  the  pen,  and 
then  each  of  them  assented  to  and  ratified  the  agreement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  August  additional  male  adult  Utes,  chiefly  from  the  Muache  and  Capote  bands, 
came  to  our  camp,  and  before  noon  these,  to  the  number  of  59,  affixed  their  marks  to 
the  instrument  of  ratification. 

The  intention  of  the  commissioners  to  leave  the  reservation  on  this  day  was  modi- 
fied by  this  unexpected  action  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  request  the  agent  to  aid  the  clerk  in  taking  the  census 
of  the  Sonthern  Utes,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  members  be  detailed  to  visit  the 
La  Plata  YalMy  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  lands 
on  which  to  locate  tbe  Southern  Utes,  and  that  the  other  members  remain  at  the 
agenov  to  supervise  tbe  taking  of  the  census.  Messrs.  Bowman,  Russell^  and  Mears 
were  detailed  to  visit  the  La  Plata,  and  the  chairman  and  clerk  remained  at  the 
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aeency.  The  gentlemeQ  named  set  oat  on  their  joorney  to  the  La  Plata  on  the  29th 
of  August  and  returned  to  the  agency  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  same  members 
left  on  the  6th  of  September  for  Alamosa,  and,  if  deemed  necessary  on  their  arrival 
there,  to  proceed  to  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  to  farther  the  work  at  that  place,  they  were 
instructed  to  do  so,  while  the  chairman  and  clerk  were  left  at  the  Southern  Agency,  to 
procnre  additional  signatnres  to  the  instrument  of  ratification,  and  if  possible  to  com- 
plete the  census. 

On  the  first  issue-dav  after  the  members  of  the  commission  left  to  visit  the  La  Plata, 
it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  all  the  bauds  of  the  Soathern 
Agency  had  left  on  their  fall  hunt,  since  scarcely  any  but  females  came  in  for  ratfons. 
Alahandra  was  among  the  few  men  who  were  present.  In  conversation  with  him  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  young  men  of  the  Weeminuche  bands  had  all  gone  away,  and 
he  supposed  they  were  then  on  the  Floridal  and  the  ha  Plata,  destined  to  the  Dolores 
Mountains  to  hunt.  But  very  few  of  the  Weeminuches  were  with  Ignatio  at  the  grove 
on  the  day  be  executed  the  instrament  ratifying  the  agreement.  It  was  deemed  not 
only  important  bnt  necessary  to  obtain  the  names  of  such  of  these  Indians  as  were 
willing  to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  Alahandra  was  asked  if  he  would  go  out  after  and 
bring  them  in.  He  had  himself  executed  the  instrument  when  Ignatio  did.  He 
agreed  to  make  the  efibrt  and  started  at  once.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  returned,  bringing  with  him24adalt  malesof  the  Woemiunohe  bands,  of  whom 
23  executed  the  instrument  ratifying  the  agreement.  He  followed  to  the  Dulores  be- 
fore be  overtook  them.  He  stated  that  there  were  many  more  on  the  Dolores  who 
were  perfectly  willing  to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  would  move  in  and  do  so  when  the 
money  promised  them  arrived  and  was  ready  for  distributiou.  Ignatio  accompanied 
Alahandra  from  the  Floridal  to  the  agency  and  wa9  present  when  the  23  of  his  band 
executed  the  instrament  of  ratification,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with  what  was 
accomplished.  On  consultation  with  Ignatio  itwas  found  that  he  was  willing  to  go 
out  to  the  Dolores  in  company  With  Agent  Page  and  Interpreter  Burns  to  obtain  addi- 
tional signatures  to  the  instrament  of  ratification,  and  by  arrangement  the  agent,  in- 
terpreter, and  the  chief  started  the  next  morning  on  this  errand.  The  result  was  that 
at  a  coancil  held  on  the  Dolores  River  at  the  Big  Band  on  the  11th  of  September,^  47 
additional  names  were  secured. 

It  was  arranged  that  on  the  return  of  the  agent  and  interpreter,  the  chairman  and 
clerk  should  meet  them  at  Animas  City,  and  on  the  llth  the  latter  left  the  reservation 
for  that  place.  The  agent  and  interpreter  arrived  there  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th 
the  chairman  and  clerk  left  for  Alamosa,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  arrival  of  their  colleagues  at  Alamosa,  a  week  before,  Mr.  Mears  left 
immediately  for  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  work  there 
which  had  been  confided  to  Colonel  Meacham.  On  the  23d  of  September  the  roll  of 
names  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  White  River  Utes  obtained  to  the  instrament  of  ratifi- 
cation at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency,  borne  by  Mr.  Mears  to  Saquache  and  from  thenoe  by 
special  messenger,  was  received  at  Alamosa.  It  was  fonnd  that  the  names  obtained 
at  both  agencies  aggregated  581  adult  male  Ute  Indians  of  the  confederated  bands  in 
Colorado.  This  number  the  commissioners  were  satisfied  was  in  excess  of  three-foarths 
yf  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  said  confederated  bands. 

This  was  the  fir^  duty  confided  to  the  commission  by  your  instructions.  Completed 
nnder  the  most  favorable  circnmstances,  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish. 
Generally  our  Indian  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen.  Could  the 
negotiations  with  the  Utes  have  been  confined  to  this  class,  they  conld  have  been  as- 
sembled at  a  single  point  and  the  business  concluded  in  a  brief  time,  but  by  the  treaty 
of  1868,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  June  15, 1880,  the  assent  of  three>fonrths  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  the  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  was  required 
to  give  efifect  to  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  reservation  of  these  Indians.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  number  was  only  to  be  obtained  among  such  of  the  Indians  as  roam 
and  hunt,  and  these  were  dispersed  in  different  directions  aud  at  points  distant  from 
the  agencies,  and  it  required  time  to  bring  them  within  reach.  Added  to  these  difi[i- 
culties,  the  death  of  Mr.  Stickney,  our  clerk,  and  of  Chief  Ouray  and  Kenaohe  (the  latter 
was  killed  by  lightning  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Ouray)  contributed  to  delay  our 
work,  and  hence  it  was  the  25th  of  September  before  it  was  known  that  the  necessary 
number  of  names  had  been  obtained  to  ratify  the  agreement. 

All  the  names  attached  to  the  instrument  of  ratification  were  placed  there  in  the 
prenence  of  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  except  the  47  obtained  at  the  Big  Bend 
of  the  Dolores.  We  believe  that  all  understood  the  contents  of  the  agreement  and  the 
obligations  assnmed  when  they  executed  the  instrument  of  ratification.  They  acted 
without  restraint  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  was,  however,  painfully  evident  that  it 
was  a  fearful  struggle  for  them  to  give  up  their  country  where  they  from  infancy  and 
their  fathers  before  them  had  roamed  at  will  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  val- 
leys of  Western  Colorado.  Moreovt;r  they  mistrusted  their  ability  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  new  mode  of  life  optlined  for  them  in  the  agreement,  and  they  had 
fears  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  government  would  fulfill  its  part  of  the  agree- 
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ment.  With  a  sad  expression  of  conatenanoe  and  with  a  voice  which  impressed  every 
one  present,  Sapavanari,  when  ahoat  to  touch  the  pen,  said  ^Mt  was  the  best  they 
eonld  do,  though  not  just  what  they  wanted."  And  Ignatio,  when  in  the  act  of  sign- 
ing the  instrument  of  ratification,  remarked  to  ns  in  a  very  impressive  manner  that 
"  it  was  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  the  Indians  that  the  commissioners  would  be  care- 
foJ  to  see  that  the  government  faithfully  fulfilled  and  carried  out  its  part  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

I^he  Indians  were  assured  that  so  soon  as  the  agreement  was  ratified  the  commission 
ironld  advise  the  department  of  the  fact,  and  reqnest  that  the  funds  appropriated 
should  be  distributed  per  capita  without  delay.  Our  arrangements  were  made  with 
Qeneral  Pope  for  two  military  escorts  and  transportation  to  leave  Alamosa  at  the  same 
time,  one  going  to  the  Los  Pinos  and  the  other  to  the  Southern  Agency  with  the  quota 
of  money  to  make  the  payment  at  each.  With  but  slight  delay  the  journey  was  made 
to  the  Southern  Agency  and  the  quota  of  money  due  the  Indians  there  was  distributed 
among  them.  It  was  deemed  prudent  at  that  time  to  delay  the  visit  to  the  Los  Pinos 
Agency,  because  of  the  excitement  which  followed  the  killing  of  Chief  Cbavanaux's 
son  by  a  freighter  and  the  subsequent  killing  of  the  latter  by  the  Indians.  Hence  the 
money  did  not  reach  the  llncompahgre  untilthe  7th  day  of  December^  when  the  In- 
dians were  collected  and  it  was  without  delay  distributed  among  them.  The  portion 
of  money  due  the  White  River  Utes  remains  unpaid.  These  Indians  are  now,  as  we 
are  informed,  on  the  Uintah  Reservation.  Had  we  been  able  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  money,  the  work  could  have  been  completed  in  time 
to  have  given  at  least  one  month  to  the  exploration  of  the  valleys  of  the  La  Plata  and 
Grand  Rivers  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  each.  ' 

Being  unable  to  do  this,  we  are  therefore  not  in  possession  of  such  information  as 
to  warrant  us  in  giving  you  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  laud  in  these 
valleys  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto  that  can  bo  brought  into  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  feel,  however,  qiiite  sure  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  them  and  into 
the  valleys  of  other  streams  iu  order  to  find  sufficient  agricultural  and  grazing  laud 
on  which  to  locate  the  Southern  and  Uncompahgre  Utes.  The  White  River  Utes  can, 
we  think,  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  such  lands  within  the  Uintah 
Reservation.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Uintah  Indians  will  make  any  objection  to  the 
location  of  the  White  River  Indians  on  their  reservation,  and  yet  in  the  future  trouble 
may  arise,  since  in  the  annual  payments  to  the  White  River  ludiansof  the  one-sixth 
of  the  money  that  will  come  to  them  from  the  agreement,  the  Uintah  Indians  will 
not  participate.  The  Uintah  Indians  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1868,  as  well  as  to 
the  agreement  of  1873,  known  as  the  Brunot  agreement,  and  as  late  as  October,  1878, 
they  were  regarded  as  having  an  interest  in  the  Ute  Re.servation  iu  Colorado,  and  by 
their  chiefs  and  headmen  gave  their  assent  to  sucll  arrangements  as  were  then  in  con- 
templation for  the  surrender  of  so  much  of  the  same  to  the  government  as  was  situate 
south  and  west  of  the  San  Juan  mining  district.  If  it  be  assumed  that  their  present 
reservation  is  an  equivalent  for  their  interest  in  the  reservation  in  Colorado,  and  now 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  White  River  In- 
dians, and  the  land  assigned  to  them  in  severalty,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
Uintah  Indians  should  have  such  compensation  as  would  place  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Southern  Uncompahgre  and  White  River  Utes. 

In  the  act  of  June  15, 1880,  it  is  provided  that  after  the  completion  of  the  allotment  and 
patenting  of  the  lands  to  the  Utes  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
of  the  State  or  Territory  iu  which  they  may  reside,  with  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  courts  thereof.  We  fear  that  serious  evil  may  result  from  this  provision  of  the 
law.  During  the  paternal  relation  that  will  exist  between  the  govern meht  and  the 
Indians  for  a  nnmber  of  years,  we  think  they  had  better  remain  subjf'ct  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  With  exterior  boundary  lines 
distinctly  marked  around  the  territory  iu  which  these  Indians  will  be  located  on  their 
allotted  lands,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  extended  over  such  territory,  they 
would  be  free  from  much  of  the  annoyance  and  injury  that  evil-minded  persons  might 
subject  them  to  through  the  process  of  the  State  or  Territorial  tribunals.  We  deem 
this  especially  important  in  view  of  the  radical  change  proposed,  whereby  the  Indians 
are  to  occnpy  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  we  think  they  should  be  molested  as  little 
as  possible  until  they  have  had  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  mode  of  life. 

It  was  by  your  instructions  made  our  duty  to  use  any  possible  effort  to  secure  the  sur- 
render of  such  of  the  White  River  Indians  as  were  guilty,  or  who  were  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Agent  Meeker,  and  the  murder  of,  and  outrages  npon,  the  employes  at 
the  White  River  Agency  on  the  29th  of  September,  18711.  This  we  did,  but  without 
success.  The  White  River  Indians  who  were  in  council  with  us  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency 
affirmed  that  they  did  not  know  who  were  the  guilty  parties.  They  said  that  the  In- 
dians supposed  to  be  guilty  had  gone  away— left  the  country  and  never  returned. 
Some  of  them,  they  said,  were  dead,  and  others  gone  they  knew  not  where.  They  had 
hunted  for  but  could  not  find  them.    They  thought  some  had  gone  to  and  joined  Sitting 
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Bull.  We  exhaosted  the  subject  without  haviug  obtained  any  definite  information. 
After  his  colleagues  left  the  Los  Pioos  Agency,  Colonel  Meacham,  who  remained  there, 
endeavored,  through  Jack,  a  White  River  chief,  and  others,  to  i-each  some  conclusion 
as  to  where  the  Indians  presumed  to  be  guilty  and  still  living  were.  He  failed  to 
obtain  any  defiuite  information  on  the  subject,  except  that  they  bad  fled  the  country 
and  severed  their  connection  with  the  tribe. 

In  relation  to  Douglas,  all  the  Indians  affirmed  that  he  was  not  present,  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  murders  and  outrages  referred  to,  and,  from  all  the  information  we 
•could  obtain,  we  believe  that  Douglas  is  not  guilty.  Captain  Curtis,  one  of  our  inter- 
preters, had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Governor  Pitkin,  of  the  date  of  October  10, 
1879,  in  which  the  governor  said  Donglas  was  not  in  the  massacre.  We  presume  he  had 
satisfactory  information  on  which  to  base  this  statement.  The  Indians  appealed  to 
the  commission  to  use  their  influence  to  have  Donglas  released  from  confinement  and 
sent  home,  and  believing  as  we  do  that  he  is  not  guilty,  we  respectfully  recommend 
that  he  be  released  and  sent  to  his  people.  His  presence  among  them  will,  we  think, 
have  a  good  eflect. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  among  the  Ute  Indians  made  from  year  to  year  since  our 
first  treaty  relations  with  them  bear  evidence  of  their  orderly  disposition  and  desire 
to  avoid  complications  and  conflicts  with  the  white  people.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
committed  deeds  of  violence  deeply  to  be  deplored.  In  such  cases,  and  they  are  but 
few,  a  careful  investigation  of  surrounding  circumstances  will  show  that  the  Indians 
were  inspired  by  events  that  aroused  their  savage  passions  and  led  them  to  commit 
the  crimes  referred  to.  In  our  intercourse  with  them  for  several  mouths  daring  the 
past  summer  and  fall  we  can  without  hesitation  confirm  all  that  their  agents  have 
said  in  relation  to  their  disposition  and  general  good  conduct. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledgment  of  the  important  and  courteous 
aid  given  us  by  gentlemen  of  the  Army.  On  the  several  occasions  when  we  needed 
military  escorts  and  guard  Mf^or-General  Pope,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  promptly  furnished  us  with  the  desired  detail.  To  Colonels  Dodge  and 
Fletcher,  commanding  officers  at  the  Cantonment  Uncompabgre,  to  Colonel  Crofton, 
commanding  on  the  La  Plata,  to  Captain  Torrey,  commanding  at  Fott  Lewis,  and  to 
Captain  Br^y  and  Lieutenant  Cowies,  of  the  Twenty-third  lufantry,  are  we  under 
obligation  for  polite  attentions  and  efficient  help.  To  Captain  Pollock  and  Lieutenant 
Clagett,  of  the  Twenty-third,  and  Captain  Ellis,  of  the  Thirteenth,  and  Lieutenant 
Townsend,  of  the  Sixth,  and  to  the  men  of  these  several  commands,  who  went  with  us 
through  the  weary  and  hot  mouths  of  the  summer  and  the  intense  cold  and  heavy 
Buows  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  winter,  are  we  indebted  for  services  whose  patience  and 
.fidelity  could  only  be  made  more  grateful  in  our  memories  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
genial  and  unfaltering  courtesy  with  which  they  were  rendered. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM. 

J  B.  BOWMAN. 

J.  J.  RUSSELL. 

OnO  MEARS. 
Hon.  C.  ScHURZ, 

iSecretary  of  the  Interior. 

Instructions  to  Ute  commimon. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  20, 1880. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  appointed  by  the  President  commissioners  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  agreement  with  the  Ute  Indians  of  Colorado  and  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  the  same,  you  are  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Los  Pinoa 
Agency  in  said  State,  and  confer  with  Ouray  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Ute  Nation,- 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued  in  securing  the  assent  of  the  Ute  people  to  said 
agreement,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*  Au  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the 
sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  neces' 
sary  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  same,''  which  said  act  is  inclosed  herewith  and 
made  a  part  of  these  instructions. 

Your  first  duty  in  connection  with  your  present  appointment  will  be  to  secure  the 
ratification  by  the  Indians  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  herein  presented,  for  which 
purpose  you  will  convene  the  Indians  in  open  council  at  one  or  more  places,  as  you  may 
determine  best,  and  carefully  read  and  explain  to  them,  in  detail,  toe  subject-matter 
of  said  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  leading  men  of  their  nation,  and  embraced  and 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  the  inclosed  act ; 
•secure  and  have  properly  attested  the  signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male 
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members  of  said  confederated  bands  to  said  act  and  agreement,  and  transmit  the  eame 
to  this  office  for  the  necessary  action. 

After  securing  the  ratification  of  said  agreement,  you  will  use  every  possible  effort 
to  effect  the  surrender  of  the  parties  presumably  guilty,  or  who  were  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  United  States  Indian  Agent  N.  C.  MeeKer,  and  the  murder  of  and  outrages 
npon  the  employ<53  at  the  White  River  Agency  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1879. 
You  will  not  await  the  surrender  of  these  parties,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time 
pending  the  completion  of  your  duties.  You  will  then  make  a  careful  and  accurate 
enumeration,  by  families,  of  all  the  members  of  said  bands,  upon  the  completion  of 
which,  payment  of  the  $75,000  will  be  made  to  said  Indiana,  as  provided  in  the  act, 
and  in  accordance  with  special  instructions  to  be  given,  when  the  necessary  funds  are 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  your  commission. 

When  the  above-named  general  services  shall  have  been  performed,  your  commls- 
8ion  will  divide  into  three  parties,  to  the  first  of  whicli  will  be  assigned  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  location  of  the  necessary  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Uucompahgre  Utes  in  the  vicinity  named  in  the  act.  To  the  second 
party  will  be  assigned  the  duty  of  locating  in  like  manner  the  necessary  lands  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Southern  Utes,  and  the  third  party  will  supervise  the  removal  and 
settlement  of  the  White  River  Utes  to  the  Uintah  Reservation,  as  provided  in  the  act. 
This  removal  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  agreement  is  signed. 

In  settling  the  Southern  and  Unoompahgre  Utes,  you  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  act,  if  sufficient  agricultural  lands  can  be  found,  locate 
tbem  within  the  Ute  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Colorado ;  but  if  you  are  nnable  to 
eecare  the  necessary  agricultural  lands  in  the  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  these  Indians,  yon  will  locate  the  residue  as  compactly  as  possible  npon 
the  La  Plata,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Grand  River  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  act  of  June.  i 

As  soon  as  your  commission  shall  have  determined  upon  the  general  location  of  any 
portion  of  either  of  the  above-named  Indians,  you  will  direct  the  surveying  parties, 
who  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  you  for  general  instructions,  but  to  whom  specific 
directions  will  be  given  as  to  the  manner  of  making  surveys,  to  proceed  to  survey  such 
tracts  or  parcels  of  land  as  may  be  designated  by  you.  Such  surveys  should  embrace 
only  the  lands  principally  valuable  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  and  not 
mineral  lands. 

W^ben  the  surveys  shall  have  Bafflciei>tly  progressed  you  will  select  not  to  exceed 
ooe-half  section  of  land  for  agency  purposes  for  each  of  said  bands.  Yon  will  then 
select  the  necessary  and  most  available  locations  for  school-houses,  grist,  and  saw-mills 
for  the  several  agencies,  as  defined  in  the  act,  and  report  them  for  reservation  from  sale 
for  the  purposes  indicated.  You  will  then  proceed  to  secure  the  removal  and  settle- 
ment in  severalty  of  the  Indians  npon  the  lands,  which  you  will  allot  to  them  in  accord- 
arice  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  specific  instructions  which  will  hereafter, 
with  the  necessary  blanks  for  that  purpose,  be  transmitted  to  you. 

In  making  the  allotments  in  severalty,  if  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians, 
care  should  be  taken  to  locate  the  lauds  for  the  members  of  each  family  contiguonsly, 
You  will  advise  them  of  the  character  of  the  land  best  adapted  to  their  use,  the  loca- 
tions for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  in  all  other  matters  tending  to  advance  their 
interests.  In  making  the  removal  you  will  visit  and  appraise  at  a  liberal  valuation, 
the  improvements  of  any  and  all  Indians  npon  the  lands  to  be  abandoned,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  submit  a  list  of  the  same  to  this  department  for  ap- 
propriate action  and  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  payment. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  other  duties  devolving  upon  you,  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  your  action  should  conform,  and 
I  have  to  request  that  you  make  a  full  report  in  detail  as  to  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  2,  upon  receipt  of  which  further  instructions 
in  the  matter  named  therein  will  be  given. 

I  desire  to  impress  npon  yon  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  which  you  have  been 
assigned.  In  their  execution  you  will  please  consult,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  act  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians.  The  fullest  latitude  is  given  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judgment  and  direction  of  the  commission,  and  I  will  be  gratified  if  yon 
will  frequently  consult  and  advise  with  the  department  in  reference  to  the  same,  and 
also  furnish  me  with  a  weekly  report  of  yonr  proceedings.  I  have  also  to  recommend 
thai  you  consult  with  the  military  commanders  in  reference  to  the  more  important 
movements  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

Further  instructions  will  be  given  you  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
compensation  of  each  member  of  the  commission  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  diem, 
while  actually  engaged,  in  addition  to  their  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Georgr  W.  Manypenny,  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  John  B.  Bowman,  John  J« 
Russell,  and  Otto  Mears. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  UTE  AGREEMENT. 

Maiifioation  by  the  confederated  hands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  of  the  agreement  suhmiii4id 
by  certain  chiefs  and  headmen  of  said  bands  then  in  Washington  City  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  6th  day  of  Marchj  ISSO,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  15, 
1880. 

Whereas,  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1880,  certain  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  Colorado,  then  in  Washington  City, 
did  submit  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  present 
reservation  of  tbe  confederated  bands  of  said  tribe  of  Indians,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  their  settlement  npon  lands  in  severalty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  said  agreement  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  for  acceptance  and  ratification,  and  the  necessary  legislation 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect ;  and, 

Wheread,  by  an  act  approved  June  15, 1880,  entitled  "An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale 
of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposas,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,"  Congress  did  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm 
said  agreement,  with  certain  amendments  thereto,  as  in  said  act  set  forth,  which  said 
agreements  and  amendments  are  embodied  in  said  act  of  Congress ;  and. 

Whereas  the  said  agreement  and  the  amendments  thereto,  with  the  several  sections 
of  said  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  same,  to  all  of  which  reference  is  here  had  and 
made  for  certainty,  have  each  and  all  been  submitted  to  said  confederated  bands  of 
Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  by  George  W.Manypenny,  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  John  B.  Bow- 
man, John  J.  Russell,  and  Otto  Mears,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  Congress,  for  their  consideration  and 
ratification ;  and, 

Whereas  said  agreement  and  the  amendments  thereto,  together  with  the  provisions 
of  each  and  every  section  of  said  act  of  Congress,  have  been  carefully  and'  fully  ex- 
plained and  interpreted  in  open  council  to  the  confederated  bauds  of  said  Ute  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  considered  by  said  Indians  in  their  own  councils : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  in  consideration  of  the  beneficial  provisions  in 
behalf  of  the  confederated  bands  of  said  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  contained  in  said  agree- 
ment and  said  act  of  Congress,  and  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  each  and  every  stipulation  in  behalf  of 
said  Indians  contained  in  said  agreement  and  in  said  act  of  Congress,  the  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  other  adult  male  members  of  tbe  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Colorado  do  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  said  agreement  as  amended  by  said 
act  of  Congress,  and  do  hereby  cede,  sell,  and  convev  to  the  United  States  all  right, 
title,  interest,  and  claim  of  said  confederated  bands  of  Indians  in  and  to  said  Ute  reser- 
vation, excepting  and  reserving  such  lands  on  the  La  Plata  River  and  in  its  vicinity 
and  on  the  Grand  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  River,  as  may,  on  exploration, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  be  selected  and  set  apart  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Southern  and  Uucompahgre  Utes  to  remove  to  and  settle 
on  as  contemplated  by  said  agreement,  and  also  such  tract  or  tracts  of  land  as  any 
individual  Indian  or  Indians,  male  or  female,  of  said  tribe  claim  and  now  occupy  in 
severalty. 

And  the  confederated  bands  of  said  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  do  stipulate  and  agree,  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  iudivldually  and  collectively,  to  remove  t3  and  settle  upon 
such  lands  as  may,  after  exploration,  be  designated  by  said  commission  for  their 
respective  homes,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  said  act  of 
Congress,  and  in  each  and  every  particular  to  acoept  and  cjirry  out  the  saoie,  accord- 
ing; to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

(  Djited  and  signed  in  duplicate  at  Lis  Pinos  Agjaaoy,  Coloradj,  July  2),  3 ),  and  31  ^ 
1880. 

UNCOMPAHGRE   UTE  INDIANS. 


1.  Sapovonare,  his  x  mark. 

2.  Guero,  his  x  mark. 

3.  Colorado,  his  x  mark. 

4.  Billy. 

5.  Wass. 

6.  Peah,  his  x  mark. 

7.  Curecante,  his  x  mark. 

8.  McCook,  his  x  mark. 

9.  Coho  Chiquito,  his  x  mark. 

10.  Oruvitch,  his  x  mark. 

11.  Colorao  Chiquito,  his  x  mark. 

12.  W^ashington,  his  x  mark. 


13.  Garrapata,  his  x  mark. 

14.  Chavanaux,  his  x  mark. 

15.  Red  Moon,  his  x  mark. 

16.  Augustine,  his  x  mark. 

17.  Sam. 

18.  Jocknick. 

19.  Cavare,  his  x  mark. 

20.  U-vu-pitz,  his  X  mark. 

21.  Johnson,  his  x  mark. 

22.  Patchu-vu-utz,  his  x  mark. 

23.  Cohoe. 

24.  Qnasip,  his  x  mark. 
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25.  Tu-pa-nu-na.  68. 

26.  Waia-zitz,  his  x  mark.  69. 

27.  Ka-tab-a- witch,  his  x  mark.  70. 

28.  No-art)  his  z  mark.  71. 

29.  Pawe-chatz,  his  x  mark.  72. 

30.  Harris,  his  x  mark.  73. 

31.  Yer-atz,  his  x  mark.  74. 

32.  Colored  Flower,  his  x  mark.  75. 

33.  Charley,  his  x  mark.  76. 

34.  Cbiza,  his  x  mark.  77. 

35.  CriDo,  his  X  mark.  78. 

36.  Chac-a-witch,  his  x  mark.  79. 

37.  So-aU'gu,  his  X  mark.  80. 

38.  Shaw-as-amp,  his  x  mark.  81. 

39.  Gne-ro-machuch,  his  x  mark.  82. 

40.  Ciip-pn-nap,  his  x  mark.  83. 

41.  Oso,  bis  x  mark.         .  84. 

42.  Mears,  his  x  mark.  85. 

43.  Seiblo,  his  x  mark.  86. 

44.  Un-ga- witch,  his  x  mark.  87. 

45.  Chotopa  Joe,  his  x  mark.  88. 

46.  Qiierash,  his  x  mark.  89. 

47.  Saw-a-Don-wicken,  his  x  mark.  90. 

48.  Mo-wi-chip,  his  x  mark.  91. 

49.  Ka-ao-uip,  his  x  mark.  92. 

50.  Jnan,  his  x  mark.  93. 

51.  Ah-co-tum,  his  x  mark.  94. 

52.  Pah-ki,  his  x  mark.  95. 

53.  Charlis,  his  x  mark.  96. 

54.  Ar-rope,  his  x  mark.  97. 

55.  Uo-ga-qua-sich,  his  x  mark.  98. 

56.  Sou-ub-ve-ant,  his  x  mark.  99. 

57.  Son-wa-Dant,  his  x  mark.  100. 

58.  Choap,  his  x  mark.  101. 

59.  Che-wack,  his  x  mark.  102. 

60.  Sow-er-ra-mos-quit,  his  x  mark.  103. 

61.  Po-wis-se-ah,  his  x  mark.  104. 

62.  Qua-mi-ure,  his  x  mark.  105. 

63.  Qaish-ue,  his  x  mark.  106. 
64    Saw-wab-se-ont,  his  x  mark.  107. 

65.  Joe,  his  x  mark.  108. 

66.  Na-vie-ob,  his  x  mark.  109. 

67.  Tom-a-sar-ca,  his  x  mark.  110. 


Yo-an-gatoh,  his  x  mark. 
Man-nab,  his  x  mark. 
Ap-pa-saab,  his  x  mark. 
Sn-ag-gare,  his  x  mark. 
Alejandro,  his  x  mark. 
Sha-va-vi,  his  x  mark. 
Acap-cra-quich,  his  x  mark. 
Hump-back,  hisx  mark. 
Unqna-sara,  his  x  mark. 
Antelope,  his  x  mark. 
Car-e-uo'w,  his  x  mark. 
San^a-vitch,  his  x  mark. 
Ya-pu-witch,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-tu-wish,  his  X  mark. 
Sen-nar,  his  x  mark. 
Pi-chau,  his  x  mark. 
To  uatz,  his  x  mark. 
Po-want,  hisx  mark. 
Nar-zatz,  his  x  mark. 
Ah-vitz,  his  x  mark. 
Ki-atz,  his  x  mark. 
Wur'-chitz,  his  x  mark. 
Scha-wa-ratch,  his  x  mark. 
Woo-cha,  his  x  mark. 
Ca-sa-dor,  his  x  mark. 
Aleck,  his  x  mark. 
John,  his  x  mark. 
Chuc-er-a-chnb,  his  x  mark. 
Am-mi-qnas,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Bill,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Guero,  his  x  mark. 
Waah-vish,  his  x  mark. 
Charley,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Un-qua,  hityx  mark. 
George  Many  penny,  his  x  mark. 
Johuson  No.  2,  his  x  mark. 
Jim  Bowman,  his  x  mark. 
Tom  Meacham,  his  x  mark. 
U.  Curtis,  his  x  mark. 
Jim  Russell,  his  x  mark. 
Aleck  Mears,  his  x  mark. 
Carl  Schurz,  bin  x  mark. 
Esta,  his  X  mark. 


We,  the  undersigned,  sworn  interpreters,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  agreement  sab- 
niitted  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  by  certain  Ute  Indians,  then  in  Washington 
City,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  amendments  made  to  the  same  by  Con- 
gress in  the  act  approved  Jon©  15, 1880,  together  with  the  several  provisions  of  said 
act  of  Congress,  were  each  and  all  submitted  by  the  Ute  Commission,  and  fully  inter- 
preted and  explained  in  open  connoil  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the  bands  of 
the  confederated  tribe  of  tte  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  an- 
nuities at  Los  Pines  Agency,  and  known  as  the  Uocompahgre  IJtes,  as  well  as  to  cer- 
tain bauds  of  White  River  Ute  Indians  then  on  the  Uncompahgre  River,  and  who 
participated  in  said  council ;  that  the  council  was  continued  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
July,  1880,  and  the  provisions  of  said  agreement  and  said  law  were  fully  discussed. 
The  council  then  adjourned  until  the  26th  of  July,  when  it  again  convened  and  the 
commission  had  read  and  interpreted  to  said  Indians  an  instrument  ratifying  said 
agreement,  whereupon  the  Indians  took  said  instrument  to  a  council  of  their  own, 
with  tte  understanding  that  they  would  meet  the  commissioners  again  in  open  council 
on  the  28th  of  July. 

We  further  certify  that,  on  said  28th  of  July,  said  Indians  did  assemble  with  the 
commissioners  in  oi>en  council,  and,  after  some  discussion,  said  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion was  signed  by  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  adult  Indians  of  the  Uncompahgre 
bands,  on  the  29tb,  30th,  and  31st  of  July,  1880,  whose  names  appear  above,  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  object  and  intent  of  the  same. 

We  further  certify  that  we  witnessed  the  execution  of  said  instrument  of  ratification 
by  the  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  appear  as  above. 

URIAH  M.  CURTIS,  Ute  Interpreter. 

J.  8ABIN0  ESPINOSA,  Spanish  Interpreter. 

Los  PiNOS  Indian  Agency,  Colorado^  August  2, 1880. 
14  IND 
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UNOOHPAHQRB  UTB  INDIANS. 
1880. 


111.  Avgust 6,Tom.  171. 

112.  August  14,  Ah-kos-se-wa-witz,  his  x     172. 

mark.  173. 

113.  August  14,  Mariab,  his  x  mark.  174. 
11^.  August  17,  Pap  Rice,  his  x  mark.  175. 

115.  August  17,  Pitkin,  his  x  mark.  176. 

September  2.  177. 

116.  Pal  ma-tit,  his  x  mark.  178. 

117.  Yam-man,  his  x  mark.  179. 

118.  Spears,  his  x  mark.  180. 

119.  Egj^leston,  his  x  mark.  181. 

September  3.  182. 

120.  Ar-roup,  his  x  mark.  183. 

121.  Saw-a-nato-chachue-wiokety  his    x    184. 

mark.  185. 

122.  Elk,  his  x  mark.  ie6. 

123.  Saw-wan-ne-nassit, his  x  mark.  187. 

124.  Ah-cot-to-weetsoov,  his  x  mark.  188. 

125.  Wap-sack,  his  x  mark.  189. 

126.  No-vase -non -a- va-re,  his  x  mark.  190. 

September  7.  191. 

127.  Alhandra,  his  x  mark.  192. 

128.  Unca  Sam,  his  X  mark.  193. 

129.  8a-man-e-qne-ont,  his  x  mark.  194. 

130.  Ah-cnt-ta-ga- vie,  his  X  mark.  195. 

131.  George,  his  X  mark.  196. 

132.  Wy-asket,  his  x  mark.  197. 

133.  Ca-rah-pot-ta,  his  x  mark.  198. 

134.  Tar- rep-pah,  his  x  mark.  199. 

135.  Cho-wit-o-nov,  his X  mark,  200. 

136.  Waap,  his  x  mark.  201. 
1.S7.  Buckskin  Jim,  his  x  mark.  202. 

138.  Quan-ne-ta,  his  x  mark.  203. 

139.  Sow-wa-na-nup,  his  X  mark.  204. 

140.  Occnp-a-ghar,  bis  x  mark.  205. 

141.  8on-wah-ro-ve-a-gnt  (Blue  Gam),  his    206. 

X  mark.  207. 

142.  Soo-qni-tah,  his  x  mark.  208. 

143.  Stoy,  his  x  mark.  209. 

144.  210. 

145.  Tah-oo,  his  x  mark.  211. 

146.  Too-wup-i-no-na,  his  x  mark.  212. 

147.  Ko-roo-po-etz,  his  x  mark.  213. 

148.  Kar-ra-tee,  bis  x  mark.  214. 

149.  Oho-blanko,  bis  x  mark.  215. 

150.  Qna-soop,  his  x  mark.  216. 

151.  Ta-poo-itz,  his  x  mark.  217. 

152.  Ap-poo-peah,  bis  x  mark.  218. 

153.  Ahi-can-ous-snt,  his  x  mark.  219. 

154.  Wor-tetz,  his  x  mark.  220. 

155.  Go-rnse,  his  x  mark.  221. 

156.  Now-wap,  his  x  mark.  222. 

157.  Charley  Galota.  his  x  mark.  223. 

158.  Che-ke-to-co,  bis  x  mark.  224. 

159.  Joe  Ute,  his  x  mark.  225. 

160.  226. 

161.  George,  his  x  mark.  227. 

162.  La-me-see,  his  X  mark.  228. 

163.  Nick-kop,  his  x  mark.  229. 

164.  Jones,  his  x  mark.  230. 

165.  Henry  Wilson,  his  x  mark.  231. 

166.  Wah-seah,  his  x  mark.  232. 

167.  Arrow-witz,  his  x  mark.  233. 

168.  Na-poo-az,  his  x  mark.  234. 

169.  Now-np-we,  bis  x  mark.  235. 

170.  Tab  vis,  his  x  mark.  236. 


Ta-goo,  his  x  mark. 
Ar-ri-natz,  his  x  mark. 
Sah-a-net,  his  x  mark. 
Yarrow- ap,  his  x  mark. 
Nan-now,  nis  x  mark. 
Tab-a-matz,  his  x  mark. 
Sab-to-wock-tit,  bis  x  mark. 
Pe-oh,his  x  mark. 
Che-gar- rat,  bis  x  mark. 
Se-m-ab,  bis  x  mark. 
Le-acbitz,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-pootz,  his  x  mark. 
Moo-witz,  bis  x  mark. 
Roo-vi-yet,  bis  x  mark. 
Ciis-sa-mutz,  his  x  mark. 
Pa-voo,  bis  x  mark. 
Avitz,  his  X  mark. 
Steve,  his  x  mark. 
Johnson,  his  x  mark. 
Tack,  bis  x  mark. 
Ranken. 

Choomp,  bis  x  mark. 
Sav-va-vi-wat,  bis  x  mark. 
Qua-na-bay,  bis  x  mark. 
Ap-pa-noo-ab,  his  x  mark. 
Qne-se-o,  bis  x  mark. 
Sam  Patch,  his  x  mark. 
Sa-qua-ma,  his  x  mark. 
0-cbe-got,  his  x  mark. 
Masisco,  bis  X  mark. 
You-woo-we-gotz,  his  x  mark. 
Cho,  his  X  mark. 
Ta-pat-che-ah,  his  x  mark. 
Pat-do-wip,  his  x  mark. 
Mat-cbav-an-up,  his  x  mark. 
Yaw-witz,  his  x  mark. 
Chi-op-wa,  his  x  mark. 
Ab-goo-tak,  his  x  mark. 
Kos-too-watz,  bis  x  mark. 
San-tel-lic-co,  his  x  mark. 
Tabbo-goocb,  bis  x  mark. 
Sher-mat-oba-etts,  bis  x  mark. 
We-cap-se-ab,  his  x  mark. 
0-take,  his  x  mark. 
Ta-put-ohe-ab,  bis  x  mark. 
Ac-oop-poo-oz,  bis  x  mark. 
Koo-ratz,  bis  x  mark. 
Cha-coon,  his  x  mark. 
Chow-wa-ka,  bis  x  mark. 
Ky-ose-sa,  bis  x  mark. 
Ac-eop-  pow-gitz,  his  x  mark. . 
Wit-obab,  his  x  mark. 
Ala-man,  his  x  mark. 
Ka-rupp,  his  x  mark. 
Te-oo-o-see,  his  x  mark. 
At-choop,  his  X  mark. 
Tab-poo-ish,  bis  x  mark. 
Saw-qna-no-gwap,  bis  x  mark 
Sa-wa-wa-race,  bis  x  mark. 
Kop-pa-roo,  bis  x  mark. 
Com-ma-ohee,  his  x  mark. 
Sherman,  bis  x  mark. 
John,  his  x  mark. 
Tab-go-pitz,  his  x  mark. 
C bo-cop- o-see,  his  x  mark. 
Pat-tow-wab,  bis  x  mark. 
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237.  Ao-oup-ah,  bis  x  mark. 

238.  No-poo-itz,  his  x  mark. 

239.  Ah-goo-take,  bis  x  mark. 

240.  Kas-ta-watz,  his  x  mark. 

241.  0-to9,  bis  x  mark. 

242.  Yar-par-ka,  his  x  mark. 

243.  Wa-wo-nee-ah  in,  his  x  mark. 

244.  Sieblo,  his  x  mark. 

245.  Hadey,  bis  x  mark. 

246.  To-mach-cit,  his  x  mark. 

247.  San  Juan,  his  x  mark. 

248.  Panta-lone,  his  x  mai'k. 


249.  See-an-a-to- witz,  his  x  mark. 

250.  Tah-vah,  bis  x  mark. 

251.  Sup-sto-i-wiok,  his  x  mark. 

252.  Pah-pu-ti,  his  x  mark. 

253.  Su-a-gre,  his  x  mark. 

254.  Nee-cow-ree,  his  x  mark. 

255.  Koot-see-ah-me,  his  X  mark. 

256.  Tim  Shane,  bis  x  mark.  ^ 

257.  Kan-ye-you,  bis  x  murk. 

258.  Saw-wa-wy-ash,  bis  x  mark. 

259.  Ac-com-arrow-^ut-sbot,  his  x  mark. 

260.  Co-chat-cba-witz,  his  x  mark. 


September  15. 


261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 

294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 


Spook,  his  X  mark.  278. 

Sut-ti-oke,  his  x  mark.  279. 

I-i-ka,  his  x  mark.  280. 

Tn-pn-nu-ket,  hisx  mark.  281. 

Hair  J  man,  his  x  mark.  282 

Too-nuts,  his  x  mark.  283. 

Pao-woos-kiss,  his  x  mark.  284. 

George  Washington,  his  x  mark.  285. 

Wn-ka-pis-set,  bis  x  mark.  286. 

Up-steele-i-cote,  his  x  mark.  287. 

At-low-witz,  his  x  mark.  288. 

Saw-wougb-she-ant,  his  x  mark.  289. 

Mnnch-coratz,  his  x  mark.  290. 

Tow-oke-the-arrowitz,  his  x  mark.  291 

Too-nupp,  his  x  mark.  292, 

Arrow-goo,  his  x  mark.  293, 
Ni-o-witz,  bis  x  mark. 

September 


Mo-go-opp,  his  X  mark. 

Ac-cnp-pe- ake,  his  x  mark. 

Wu-up-i-nootz,  his  x  mark. 

Si-ga-che,  his  x  mark. 
.  Chit-che-atz,  his  x  mark. 

Pow-watz,  his  x  mark. 

Johnny  Reede,  his  x  mark. 

Sat-to-pe-qui-ket,  his  x  mark. 

£l-le-pis,  his  x  mark. 

Pow-e-chatz,  his  x  mark. 

Kap-poo-kantz,  bis  x  mark. 
'.  Pis-cho,  his  x  mark. 
'.  Bak-ki-moop,  hisx  mark. 
.  8ow-wa-ve,  his  x  mark. 

Ar-reep,  his  x  mark. 

We-ab-wi,  bis  x  mark. 


Tah-ah,  bis  x  mark.  307. 

Sah-ze-wap,  his  x  mark.  308. 

Saw  -cat-chap,  his  x  mark.  309. 

Ta-no-wiutz,  his  x  mark.  310. 

Ac-cow- vootz,  bis  x  mark.  311. 

Am -mo-nee,  his  x  mark.  312. 

Ac-cow-win-na,  his  x  mark.  313. 

Poo-room,  his  x  mark.  314. 

Nic-coo-etz,  his  x  mark.  315. 

Yoo-wootz,  his  x  mark.  316. 

Too-mies,  his  x  mark.  317. 

Oc-i-rab,  his  x  mark.  318. 

Too-gwa-no-gootz,  his  x  mark.  ^19. 


17. 

Ac-cow-na-wut-cut,  bis  x  mark. 
Ab-kun-a-wat-cat,  his  x  mark. 
To w-va- boots,  bis  x  mark. 
Wa-wa-nee,  his  x  mark. 
Pee-tootz,  bis  x  mark. 
Saw-was-too-pi-mo-cbi-cat,  his  x  mark. 
Mow-tah-we-tup,  his  x  mark. 
Sow-wa-ra-qa-wa-rant,  his  x  mark. 
Pow-^tz-chutz,  his  x  mark. 
Ac-cat-ti-pe-nootz,  his  x  mark. 
Wah-botz,  his  x  mark. 
See-qaee-ta,  bis  x  mark. 
Waap,  his  x  mark. 


I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  signatures  of  male  adalt  Uncompahgre  Ute 
Indians  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  agreement  submitted  to  said 
Uncoropaghre  Ute  Indians,  by  the  Ute  Commission,  were  obtained  nnder  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jane  15,  1880 ;  that  they  are  genuine,  and 
that  every  name  was  written  and  signed  under  my  personal  supervision  and  in  my 
presence,  beginning  at  No.  Ill,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1880,  to  No.  319,  inclusive, 
ending  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1880,  and  that  each  Indian  voluntarily  signed 
and  executed  the  same,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  September  18,  A.  D. 
1880. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 

Commiseumer, 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  Uncompagbre  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  are  attached  to 
the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  from  No.  Ill  to  No.  319,  inclusive,  voluntarily 
signed  and  executed  the  same  in  our  presence. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  this  18tb  day  of  September, 
A.  D,  1880. 

W.  H.  BERRY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
AARON  BRADSHAW,  Clerk. 

Dated  and  signed  in  duplicate  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  July  29,  30,  and  31, 
1880. 
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WHITE  RIVER  UTE  INDIANS. 

Nan-Dateh,  his  x  mark. 
Ka-sa-mip,  his  x  marlc. 
Ranken. 
Spear. 

Chief  Johnson,  his  x  mark. 
Wach-eup,  his  x  mark. 
Wap-sack,  his  x  mark. 
Un-ga-muaob,  his  x  mark. 
Ya-go,  his  x  mark. 
Tow-wan-tatch,  his  x  mark. 
Antonio,  his  x  mark. 
Ah-ka-ri,  his  x  mark. 
Jim,  his  X  mark. 
Uncle  Sam,  his  x  mark. 
To-pa-chi'tz,  his  x  mark. 
Qa-cha-chitz,  his  x  mark. 
Shoii-way*rump,  his  x  mark. 

We,  the  undersigned,  sworn  interpreters,  do  herehy  certify  that  the  White  River  Ute 
Indians,  whose  names  appear  above^  were  in  the  councils  with  tbb  Uncom:>aghre  Ute 
Indians  referred  to  in  our  certificate,  in  relation  to  said  last-named  Indians,  and  their 
ratification  of  the  agreement  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  18,  18^0;  that 
said  White  River  Indians  heard  the  interpretation  and  explanations  made  by  the 
commission,  in  relation  to  said  agreement  and  said  instrument  of  ratification,  and  fully 
understood  the  same. 

We  further  certify  that  we  witnessed  the  execution  of  said  instrument  by  said  White 
River  Indians,  whose  names  appear  as  above. 

URIAH  M.  CURTIS, 

Vie  Intet'pj'eUr, 
J.  SABINO  ESPINOSA, 

Spanish  Interirreier, 
Los  PiNOS  Indian  Agency, 

,    Colorado,  August  2,\mi. 


1.  C apt.  Jack,  his  x  mark. 

18. 

2.  Stephens,  his  x  mark. 

19. 

3.  Pant,  his  x  mark. 

20. 

4.  Saw-a-wick,  his  x  mark. 

21. 

5.  Ta-san-tasan-sikin,  his  x  mark. 

22. 

6.  Pa-pa-tee,  his  x  mark. 

23. 

7.  Pu-vis-ky,  his  x  mark. 

24. 

8.  Un-ga-ma,  his  x  mark. 

25. 

9.  Tas-que-och,  his  x  mark. 

26. 

10.  Yar-ma-uent,  his  x  mark. 

27. 

11.  Jam-cnzka,  his  x  mark. 

28. 

12.  Cu-rup-ab,  his  x  mark. 

29. 

13.  Qui-oach,  his  x  mark. 

30. 

14.  Henry  James. 

31. 

15.  Timothy. 

32. 

16.  Sow-wa-wach,  his  x  mark. 

:«. 

17.  Boram,  his  x  mark. 

34. 

WHITE  RIVER  UTE  INDIANS. 


August  14, 1880. 


49.  Nan-nah-po-ah,  his  x  mark. 

50.  Sow-wah-nach-acut,  his  x  mark. 

51.  Washington,  his  x  mark. 

52.  Tir-me-moo-goo,  his  x  mark. 

53.  Com-maash,  his  x  mark. 

54.  Sah-re-oov,  his  x  mark. 

55.  Pah-git,  his  x  mark. 

56.  Pis-too-goo-nare,  his  x  mark. 

57.  Kaw-pitz,  his  x  mark. 

September  7. 

58.  Koo-up-wa-pwa,  his  x  mark. 

59.  Pow-way,  his  x  mark. 

60.  Sit-choomp,  his  x  mark. 

SepUmber  18. 

61.  Tut-pi-a.»,  his  x  mark. 


35.  Tah-vis-see-atz,  his  x  mark. 

36.  Choo-tooroph,  his  x  mark. 

37.  At-chee,  his  x  mark. 
:)8.  Commission,  his  X  mark. 

39.  Ty-quan,  his  x  mark. 

40.  Satch-nip-we-gut,  his  x  mark. 

41.  Tsoo-cbitz,  his  x  mark. 

42.  T-soe-choor,  his  x  mark. 

43.  So-a-not-che-cut,  his  x  mark. 

44.  Wee-tom,  his  x  mark. 

August  31. 

45.  Te-ag-wa,  his  x  mark. 

46.  At-cha-qua,  bis  x  mark. 

47.  Sow-wa-se-now-acut,  his  x  mark. 

48.  Ta-roroas  bis  x  mark. 

I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  signatures  of  male  adult  White  River  Ute 
Indians  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  agreeuient  submitted,  to  said 
Indians  by  the  Ute  Commission  were  obtained  under  and  in  conformity  to  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  15,  18t*0;  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that  every  name  was 
written  and  signed  under  my  personal  supervision  and  in  my  presence,  beginning  at 
No.  35,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1880,  to  No.  61,  inclusive,  ending  on  the  18th  day  of 
September,  1880,  and  that  each  Indian  voluntarily  signed  and  executed  the  same  with 
a  lull  knowledge  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  September  18,  A.  D. 
1880. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 

Commissioner, 
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We  hereby  certify  that  the  White  River  Ute  ladians,  whose  names  are  attached  to 
the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification,  from  No.  35  to  No.  Gl,  inclusive,  voluntarily 
signed  and  executed  the  same  in  our  presence. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  this  18th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1880. 

W.  H.  BERRY, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 
AARON  BRADSHAW,  Cl^'k, 

We,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and^  other  adult  male  Indians  of  the  bands  of 
the  confederated  tribe  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  an- 
nuities at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  having  had  the  foregoing  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  certain  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  said  Ute  tribe  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  together  with  said  agree- 
ment and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 
1880,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  fully  interpreted  and  explained 
to  us  in  open  council,  do  Iiereby  consent  and  agree  toallthestipulations  contained  in  said 
iDstrument  of  ratification  and  in  said  agreement  as  atnended,  and  bind  ourselves,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  accept  of  and  carry  out  the  several  provisions  of  the 
same  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Southern  Uce  Agency  in  Colorado,  in  duplicates,  August  27 
and  28,  A.  D.  1880. 


1.  Ignacio,  his  x  mark.  49. 

2.  Cogwhat,  his  x  mark.  50. 

3.  Toopache,  his  x  mark.  51. 

4.  Buckskin  Charley,  his  x  mark.  52. 

5.  Nancese,  his  x  mark.  53. 

6.  Seraro,  his  x  mark.  54. 

7.  Chanis,  his  x  mark.  55. 

8.  Padra,  his  x  mark.  56. 

9.  Cbinma,  his  x  mark.  57. 

10.  Soosoone,  his  x  mark.  58. 

11.  Truchee,  his  x  mark.  59. 

12.  Quartro,  his  x  mark.  60. 

13.  Dick,  his  x  mark.  61. 

14.  Wanueka,  his  x  mark.  62. 

15.  Taliane,  his  x  mark.  63. 

16.  Chimecho,  his  x  mark.  64. 

17.  Toraco,  his  x  mark.  65. 

18.  Washington,  his  x  mark.  66. 

19.  Cherits  Ignacio,  his  x  mark.  67. 

20.  Quinche,  his  x  mark.  68. 

21.  Pawinche,  his  x  mark.  69. 

22.  Carisnepo,  his  x  mark.  70. 

23.  Camerowich,  his  x  mark.  71. 

24.  Comecu,  his  x  mark.  72. 

25.  Pedrogaleas,  his  x  mark.  73. 
^.  Tonacbmiuin,  bis  x  mark.  74. 

27.  Cimaron,  his  x  mark.  75. 

28.  Ojo  Blanco,  his  x  mark.  76. 

29.  Porats,  bis  x  mark.  77. 

30.  Manole,  his  x  mark.  78. 

31.  Carnagarito,  his  x  mark.  79. 

32.  Cochahimoch,  his  x  mark.  80. 

33.  Doctor,  bis  x  mark.  81. 

34.  Samoso,  his  x  mark.  82. 

35.  Tisbawat,  bis  x  murk.  83. 

36.  Cocsachunt,  his  x  mark.                 '  84. 

37.  Juan  Costra,  his  x  mark.  85. 

38.  Padra  Mancho,  his  x  mark.  86. 

39.  Jim,  his  x  mark.  87. 

40.  Repis,  his  x  mark.  88. 

41.  Cow  Jim,  his  x  mark.  89. 

42.  Paverone,  hi«  x  mark.  90. 

43.  Arroch,hi8  X  mark.  91. 

44.  Anacigano,  his  x  mark.  92. 

45.  Sapariche,  bis  x  mark.  93. 

46.  Pachegut«e,  his  x  mark.  94. 

47.  Cbowah,  his  x  mark.  95. 

48.  Towabacient,  his  x  mark.  96. 


Tarahuach,  bis  x  mark. 
Cunapaw,  his  x  mark. 
Martin,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Colorow,  his  x  mark. 
Manuel,  his  x  mark. 
Spuviuts,  his  X  mark. 
Quinancb,  his  x  mark. 
Mouochinoch,  his  x  mark. 
Abiqni,  his  x  mark. 
Showababut  (Blue),  his  x  mark. 
Punche,  his  x  mark. 
Powcach,  his  x  mark.  . 
Eroads,  his  x  mark. 
Pere,  his  x  mark. 
Wancheap,  his  x  mark. 
Alhandra,  his  x  mark. 
Munche,  bis  x  mark. 
Quasiche,  bis  x  mark. 
Tiisnchacome,  his  x  mark. 
Fillepe,  his  x  mark. 
Juan  Martin,  his  x  mark. 
Conchatow,  bis  x  mark. 
Peah,  his  x  mark. 
Antelope,  his  x  mark. 
Juan  Dios,  bis  x  mark. 
Aconca,  his  x  mark. 
Casodor,  bisx  mark. 
Captain  Jnan,  his  x  mark. 
Gangino  Blanco,  his  x  mark. 
Burnt  Boot,  his  x  mark. 
To-match,  his  x  mark. 
Buffalo  John,  bis  x  mark. 
Magil,  his  x  mark. 
Corvasier,  his  x  mark. 
CordevH,  bis  x  mark. 
Pavaschi,  bis  x  mark. 
App,  his  X  mark. 
Ungowent,  his  x  mark. 
Apanu,  bis  x  mark. 
Komorats,  his  x  mark. 
Oaroswats,  bis  x  mark. 
Tawosh,  his  x  mark. 
Blackwater,  his  x  mark. 
Aw  nee,  his  x  mark. 
George  Bent,  his  x  mark. 
Attore,  his  X  mark, 
lagula  Colo,  his  x  mark. 
Ungipogerroceut,  his  x  mark. 
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97.  MaTino,  his  x  mark. 
96.  Carats,  his  x  mark. 
99.  Ungamo.  his  x  mark. 

100.  PeiMiro,  nis  x  mark. 

101.  Morope,  his  x  mark. 

102.  YawtaoDee,  bis  x  mark. 
lOS.  Coomwajr,  his  x  mark. 

104.  Oreeno,  his  x  mark. 

105.  Nannab,  his  x  mark. 

106.  Totower,  his  x  mark. 

107.  Bill,  his  X  mark. 

108.  Ungapoor.  his  x  mark. 

109.  CaneDup,  nis  x  mark. 

110.  Maoisko  Aropaletto,  his  x  mark. 

111.  Uogayongh,  his  X  mark. 

112.  QuiDaDchee,  bis  x  mark. 

113.  Missoari,  his  x  mark. 

114.  Sowwochent,  his  x  mark. 
11.5.  Oorawis,  bis  x  mark. 


116.  MoqaitSy  his  x  mark. 

117.  NanDoach,  his  x  mark. 

118.  Shannookoo,  his  x  mark. 

119.  Tow-we-ah,  his  x  mark. 

120.  PenDereach,  his  x  mark. 

121.  Qnarroab,  his  x  mark. 

122.  Waach,  his  x  mark. 

123.  Francisco,  his  x  mark. 

124.  Orociano,  his  x  mark. 

125.  Lieateoant.  his  x  mark. 

126.  Arney,  his  x  mark. 

127.  Tupary,  his  x  mark. 

128.  Suyapp,  his  x  mark. 

129.  PnhDecavat,  his  x  mark. 

130.  Pekittigau,  his  x  mark. 

131.  Maoap,  his  x  mark. 

132.  Tapooohe,  his  x  mark. 

133.  Navis,  his  x  mark. 


We,  the  andersigoed,  sworn  interpreters,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  agreement  sub- 
mitted by  certain  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in 
Colorado,  then  in  Washington,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  6th  day  of- 
March,  A.  D.  1880,  with  the  amendments  made  thereto  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved J  ane  15,  A.  D.  1880,  together  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  and 
the  foregoing  instrament  of  ratification  of  the  same,  which  was  signed  by  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  bands  and  certain  White  River  Indians  on  the  29th,  30th,  dud  3l8t  days  of 
July,  A.  D.  1H80,  were  each  and  all  submitted  in  open  council  to  the  several  bands  of 
Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Southern  Ute 
Agency  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1880,  by  George  W.  Manypeuny,  John  B.  Bowman, 
Jobn  J.  Russell,  and  Otto  Mears,  members  of  the  Ute  Commission,  and  were  fully  in- 
terpreted and  explained  by  us  to  said  bands  of  Indians  ;  that  the  several  provisions  of 
said  agreement  and  said  act  of  Congress  were  discussed  by  said  commissioners  and  said 
Indians  in  open  conocil  on  the  23d  and  26th  days  of  August,  A.  D.  1880,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  discussion  being  interpreted  by  us. 

We  further  certify  that  the  said  Indians  fully  understood  the  provisions  of  said 
agreement  and  act  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation, before  they  signed  the  same. 

Dated  at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  in  Colorado,  this  28th,  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1880. 

W.  F.  BURNS, 

Spanish  Ititerpreier. 
U.  M.  CURTIS, 

Z7te  Interpreter, 

We,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  adult  male  Indian^  of  the  bands  of 
the  confederated  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  Colorado  who  receive  their  rations  and  an- 
nuities at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  having  had  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratifiua- 
tion  of  the  agreement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  cert-ain  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  said  Ute  tribe  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1880,  together  with  said  agree- 
ment and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 
1880,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  fully  interpreted  and  explained 
to  us  in  open  council,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to  all  the  stipulations  contained  in 
said  Instrument  of  ratification  and  in  said  agreement  as  amended,  and  bind  ourselves, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  accept  of  aod  carry  out  the  same  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

Signed  and  dated  at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  &c.,  in  duplicate,  September  6, 1860. 


134.  Mari-an-o,  his  x  mark. 

135.  Ce-wer-itch,  his  x  mark. 

136.  Cal-a-bas-a,  his  x  mark. 

137.  Pa-at-um,  his  x  mark. 

138.  Ah- oa- witch,  his  x  mark. 

139.  To-mas,  his  x  mark. 

140.  Red  Jacket,  his  x  mark. 

141.  Die-go-nar-an-go,  his  x  mark. 

142.  Onie-ca-ritch,  his  x  mark. 

143.  Wapp,  his  X  mark. 

144.  Pe  ka-ots,  his  x  mark. 

145.  Wa-ra,  his  x  mark. 

Dated  and  signed  in  duplicate,  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Deloris  River,  Colorado,  Sep. 
tember  11,  1880. 


146.  Cie-go,  his  x  mark. 

147.  Antonio  Jos6,  his  x  mark. 

148.  Witch-a-poke-te-quer-up,  his  x  mark. 

149.  Nat-ta-pe-ta-re,  his  x  mark. 

150.  Medicine  Man,  his  x  mark. 

151.  Sin-nap,  his  x  mark. 

152.  Phil-lip-pe,  his  x  mark. 

153.  Ta-we-ah,  his  x  mark. 

154.  A-pah-witch,  his  x  mark. 

155.  Yon-ca-cho,  his  x  mark. 

156.  Che-va-to,  his  x  mark. 
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181.  Ce-A-gat,  his  x  mark. 

182.  Qoa-aoby  his  x  mark. 

183.  Pah-na-ker-e-pa-iMBe,  his  x  mark. 

184.  Ta-pah,  his  x  mark. 

185.  Tah<wi-oha,  his  z  mark. 

186.  Pa-yohe,  his  x  mark. 

187.  Ah-oho-ohe-a,  his  x  mark. 

188.  Pah-ba-can-it,  bis  x  mark. 

189.  U-eaten,  his  x  mark. 

190.  Pa>ha-8a,  his  x  mark. 

191.  Qaa-ohitis,  his  x  mark. 

192.  Ma-ohe-gn-ta,  bis  x  mark. 

193.  Na-te-an-va,  his  x  mark. 

194.  Ta-vaD-ch,  his  x  mark. 
19.5.  Qaa-ja,  his  x  mark. 

196.  To-ca,  his  x  mark. 

197.  Pin-nee,  his  x  mark. 

198.  Me-he-ah,  his  x  mark. 

199.  Ma-tor-atoh,  his  x  mark. 

200.  Cha-po,  his  x  mark. 

201.  Pe-ta-go,  bis  x  mark. 

202.  Ne-ca-ro,  his  x  mark. 

203.  Man-oel,  his  x  mark. 


157.  Ah-earvitohy  his  x  mark. 

158.  Co-ohop-pa-wan,  his  x  mark. 

159.  Pah-mi-ohaoh,  his  x  mark. 
100.  Pah-na-aui-tn,  his  x  mark. 

161.  Pah-wash,  his  x  mark. 

162.  Coo-yn-ba,  bis  x  mark. 

163.  Narragainnip,  bis  x  mark. 

164.  Co-mo-witoh,  his  x  mark. 

165.  Sa-kitoh,  his  x  mark. 

166.  0-pa-cisS,  his  x  mark. 

167.  Te-ea-re,  his  x  mark. 

168.  Ah-oa-pinteb,  his  x  mark. 

169.  Qai-ohn-ni,  his  x  mark. 

170.  Ah-oa-qoit,  his  x  mark. 

171.  Qoioh,  his  X  mark. 

172.  Me-rn-pis,  his  x  mark. 

173.  Swope,  bis  x  mark. 

174.  Dor-mi-low,  his  x  mark. 

175.  Qair,  his  x  mark. 

176.  Ah-van-bin^,  his  x  mark. 

177.  Qamoose,  his  x  mark. 

178.  Tierra  Amarilla,  his  x  mark. 

179.  Te-mnp,  bis  x  mark. 

180.  Ta-gin-upe,  his  x  mark. 

We,  the  andersigned,  Henry  Page,  United  States  Indian  Agent  at  the  Son  them  Ute 
Agency,  in  Colorado,  and  William  F.  Bnms,  interpreter,  do  hereby  certify  that  we 
were  present  at  the  Sonthern  Ute  Agency  on  the  6th,  and  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  De- 
loris  River,  in  Coloi>ado,  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1880,  and  witnessed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  foregoing  instrument  by  the  Weeminnchee  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  appear 
aboTe;.that  Igaacio,  the  head  chief  of  said  Indians,  was  present  on  both  occasions, 
and  the  Indians  who  signed  the  instrument  fully  nnderstocKd  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  same.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  officially,  this  I3th 
day  of  September,  1880. 

HENRY  PAGE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

W.  F.  BURNS, 

Interpreter, 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Indians  of  the  confederated  bands 
of  the  Ute  tribe,  in  Colorado,  known  as  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  from  No.  1  to  No.  164,  inclusive, 
and  who  signed  and  executed  the  same  at  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Agency,  in  Colo- 
rado, on  the  27th  and  2dth  days  of  August  and  the  6th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1880, 
did  so  Voluntarily  in  our  presence,  each  one  of  them  understanding  at  the  time  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  act  of  Congress  appro\  ed  June  15,  A.  D. 
1880,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  said  act  of  Congress  and  the  said  instrument  of  rati- 
fication, before  signing  the  same. 
Datea  and  signed  at  Alamosa  this  25tb  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1880. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Chairman  Vie  Commission, 
JOHN  R.  FRENCH, 

Clerk  Ote  Commission, 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  commission  appoint^'d  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  A.  D.  lH80,*and  entitled  ''  An  act 
to  accept  and  ratify  ihe  agreement  submitted  l>y  the  confed«^rated  bauds  oi  Ute  In- 
dians in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  catrying  out  the  same,''  do  hereby 
certify  that  said  act  of  Congress  and  the  agreement  therein  referred  to,  and  the  foregoing 
instrument  of  ratification  were  read,  submitted,  and  fully  explained  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Ute  Indians  and  the  White  River  Ute  Indians,  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  at 
Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  in  said  State,  in  full  and  open  council,  on  the  21st,  22d,  2.*^!, 
and  28th  days  of  July,  1880,  by  all  of  the  members  of  said  commission.  And  that 
said  act  of  Congress,  and  agreement,  and  instrument  of  ratification  were  read,  sub- 
mitted, and  fully  explained  to  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in 
full  and  open  council,  on  the  20th,  23d,  and  26th  days  of  August,  A.  D.  1880,  by  George 
W.  Manypenny.  J.  B.  Bowman,  J.  J.  Russell,  and  Otto  Mears,  members  of  said  Com- 
mission, at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  in  said  State.  That  the  several  persons  whose 
names  are  attached  to  the  foregoing  instrument  of  ratification  are  adult  males  of  the 
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confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  they 
respectively  signed  the  same,  as  shown  by  the  several  certificates  thereto  attached, 
after  said  acts  of  Congress,  agreement,  and  instrument  of  ratification  had  been  fully 
read  and  explained  to  them  as  aforesaid,  and  after  having  been  fully  interpreted  to 
them  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  and  who  signed  the  foregoing  cer- 
tificates as  interpreters.  And  that  said  instrument  of  ratification  is  signed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  three-fourths,  and  more,  of  the  adult  males  of  the  confederated  bands  of  the 
Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  25th  day  of  September,  A. 
D.  1880,  at  Alamosa,  State  of  Colorado. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 
JOHN  J.  RUSSELL, 
OTTO  HEARS, 

Commiasimios, 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO  THE  PONCAS.* 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  1881. 

Sir:  Id  compliance  with  the  request  coDtained  in  the  following  letter  of  appoint- 
ment and  instractions,  the  nnderaigned  have  the  honor  to  report: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  18,  1880. 
I  request  the  following  gentlemen  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  soon  as  may- 
be, and,  after  conference  with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  re- 
gard t-o  their  recent  removal  and  present  condition,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  question  what  justice  and  humanity  require  should  be  done  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  report  their  conclusions  and  recommoudations  in  the  premises  : 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Crook,  U.  S.  A, ;  Brig.  Gen.  Nels-n  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. ;  William  Stick- 
ney,  Washington,  D.  C;  Walter  Allen,  Newton,  Mass. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  rec^nest  to  authorize  the  commission  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  th  e  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

General  Crook  is  authorized  to  take  with  him  two  nides-de-camp  to  do  clerical  work. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

They  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  respeot- 
fnlly  submit  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendation^  : 

Ist.  That  the  removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  where  they  were  living  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  of  1858 
and  1867,  was  not  only  most  unfortunate  for  the  Indians,  resulting  in  great  hardships 
and  serious  loss  of  life  and  property,  but  was  injudicious  and  without  sufficient  cause. 
It  was  also  without  lawful  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  law  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  removal  was  overlooked  or  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

2d.  That  the  lands  from  which  the  Poncas  were  removed  had  been  "  ceded  and  relin- 
<)nished  "  to  them  by  the  United  States  for  ample  consideration  specified  in  the  treaties. 
That  the  government  solemnly  covenanted  not  only  to  warrant  and  defend  their  title 
to  these  lands,  but  also  to  protect  their  persons  and  property  thereon.  That  the  In- 
dians had  violated  no  condition  of  the  treaty  by  which  their  title  to  the  lands  or  claim 
to  protection  had  been  forfeited,  and  that  this  rightful  claim  still  exists  in  full  force 
and  effect,  notwithstanding  all  act^  done  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

M.  That  up  to  %ithin  a  few  months  of  the  present  time  they  have  manifested  the 
strongest  desire  to  return  to  their  reservation  in  Dakota,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  suc- 
<Joeded  in  getting  back  to  their  native  country.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  were  great- 
ly discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  return,  and  they  finally  despaired  of  regaining  their 
rights.  Under  the  belief  that  the  government  would  not  regard  their  title  to  the  land  in 
Dakota  as  valid,  and  that  they  could  obtain  a  stronger  title  to  the  land  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  as  well  as  other  promised  considerations,  they  decided  to  accept  the  best 
terms  they  could  obtain.  Their  chiefs  and  headmen  agreed  to  remain  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Having  once  committed  themselves  in  writing  to  that  course,  they,  with  com- 
mendable integrity,  regarded  their  action  as  sacred  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and 
the  majority  of  their  people  acquiesced  and  indorsed  the  action  of  their  headmen. 

4th.  That  the  Indians  who  have  returned  to  their  reservation  in  Dakota  have  the 
strongest  possible  attachment  to  their  lands  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  retain  them. 
They  have  received  no  assistance  from  the  government,  and,  except  the  limited  aid 
furnished  by  benevolent  people,  they  have  been  entirely  self-sustaining.  With  few 
agricnltnral  implements  they  have  cultivated  a  considerable  tract  of  land  for  their  sup- 
port. They  arw  on  friendly  terms  with  all  other  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Sioux,  as 
well  as  with  the  white  settlers  in  their  vicinity.  Th«y  pray  that  they  may  not  again 
be  disturbed,  and  ask  for  a  teacher  to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  industry,  and 
for  a  missionary  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  problem  presented  by  this  state  of  affairs,  the  commission 
believe  that  the  government  should  be  cuotrolled  by  the  principles  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  peaceable  and  law-abiding  people  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  that 

*  ProceediugB  of  councils  held  with  the  Poncas  by  this  commission  are  published  in  Senate  £x.  Doo. 
Ho,  30,  46th  Cong..  3rd  Seas. 
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not  only  the  welfare  of  the  Ponoa  Indians,  bnt  the  fntnre  inflaence  and  authority  of 
the  government  over  other  Indian  tribes  (who  are  better  informed  than  is  generally 
supposed  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  Poncas),  demand  that  there  should  b& 
an  ample  and  speedy  redress  of  wrongs,  thus  exhibiting  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
government's  purpose  to  do  justice  to  all.    It  is  therefore  recommended — 

That  an  allotment  of  160  acres  of  land  be  made  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
Ponca  tribe  of  Indiana,  said  lands  to  be  selected  by  them  on  their  old  reservation  in 
Dakota,  or  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Ponca  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  granting  such  tracts  of  land.. 
That  until  the)  expiration  of  this  period  free  communication  be  permitted  between  the 
two  branches  of  toe  tribe.  Said  land  to  be  secured  to  them  by  patent ;  that  the  title 
to  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  lien,  alienation,  or  incumbrance  either  by  voluntary 
conveyance,  or  by  jadgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any 
character  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  and  until  such  time 
thereafter  as  toe  President  may  remove  the  restriction.  That  any  conveyance  mado; 
by  any  of  these  Indians  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned  shall  be 
void,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attomey-Geheral,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  institute  suit  to  set  aside  such  deed  or  conveyance,  that  their  title  to 
the  lands  may  be  intact,  and  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  including  the  laws  of  alienation  and  descent  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  lands  are  selected. 

That  the  United  States  take  immediate  action  to  extingnish  all  claims  that  would 
be  an  incumbrance  upon  the  title  to  any  lands  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  allotted  U> 
all  members  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  lodians. 

That  the  government  continue  its  appropriations  the  same  as  at  present,  not  less  than 
$53,000  per  year  during  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act  making  the 
allotments  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  pro- 
rate. 

That  the  additional  sum  of  $25,000  be  immediately  appropriated  and  expended  in 
agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  seed,  $5,0u0  of  which  shall  be  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Poncas  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  the  remaining  $'20,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  families  of  the  whole  tril>e  according  to  the  number  in  each  family,  to  be  in 
fhll  satisfaction  for  all  Sioux  depredations  and  losses  of  property  sustained  by  these 
Indians  in  consequence  of  their  removal.  That  the  farther  sum  of  not  less  that  $5,000 
be  appropriat'Od  for  the  construction  of  comfortable  dwellings,  and  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  for  the  Poncas  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and 
that  suitable  persons  be  employed  by  the  government  for  their  iostrnctiou  in  religious,, 
educational,  and  industrial  development,  and  to  superintend,  care  for,  and  protect  all 
their  interests.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  welfare  of  these  Indians  requires  na 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in  settling  their  aifairs,  to  the  end  that 
this  long  peuding  controversy  may  be  determined  according  to  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity and  justice. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  by  our 
investigation  of  this  case,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  iniportaoo  to  white  and  red  men 
alike  that  all  Indians  should  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  court-*  for  the 
protection  and  vindication  of  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  Indians  cannot  be 
expected  to  nnderstand  the  duties  of  men  liviug  under  the  forms  of  civilization  until 
they  know  by  being  subject  to  it  the  authority  of  stablelaw  asadminisf<ered  by  c<»urts, 
and  are  relieved  from  the  uncertainties  and  oppression  frequently  attendingsnbjtKstions- 
to  arbitrary  pergonal  authority. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  commission,  together  with  documents  pertaining  to  the^ 
inouirv,  accompany  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  GEORGE  CROOK, 

BiHgadier'Oef»eraly  U,  S.  A. 
NELSON  A.  MILKS, 

BrufadierOenera},  U.  S.  A. 
WILLIAM  STICKNEY. 

The  Pkfsidknt. 


MINORirr  RKPORT. 

The  undersigned  agrees  with  and  subscribes  to  the  conclusions  and  recommendations- 
of  his  colleagne8  in  the  inquiry  as  far  as  they  go ;  bat,  differing  with  them  in  his  view 
of  the  duty  of  the  comuiisHion  to  report  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  are  based,  instead  of  unsupported  conclusions  and  rec«>m- 
mendations  which  may  appear  to  be  uncalled  for,  he,  with  their  consent,  submits  what 
follows  as  forming  a  proper  connection  with  what  the  rdst  have  substituted  to  his 
complete  report. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Ponca  tiibj  of  Indians  from  th  'ir  reservation  in 
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Nebraska  and  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory ,  the  commiseion  have  acqnired  but  little 
new  iuformation  and  no  new  important  particalars.  The  thorough  iuveatigation  of 
this  matter  by  a  select  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  made  it  unnecessary  for  ns  to  institute  an  original  inquiry.  That  commit- 
tee had  more  powers  and  more  time  for  prosecuting  such  an  investigation  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  this  commission  could  use.  The  witnesses  who  came  before  it  were 
examined  under  oath,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  facts  necessary  for  forming 
a  fnll  and  just  opinion  concerning  the  oircumstanoes  of  the  removal  and  the  lawful- 
ness or  unlawfulness  of  it  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  five  hundred  printed  pages 
of  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  committee  upon  which  is  based  the  elabonlte  re- 
port made  tp  the  Senate  on  the  3l8t  May,  1880.  Whatever  new  evidence  has  been  re- 
ceived by  this  commission  is  confirmatory  and  not  contradictory  of  the  facts  that  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  established  by  that  inquiry,  and  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
in  determining  what  Justice  and  humanity  require  the  United  States  to  do  in  respect 
of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians. 

In  1858  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  by  a  formal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  did 
''cede  and  relinquish  "  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the  lands  owned  and  claimed 
by  them,  reserviiig  another  portion  for  their  future  homes.  By  the  same  treaty  the 
United  States,  'Mn  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  and  relinquishment,''  agreed 
and  stipulated  **  to  protect  the  Poncas  in  the  possession  of  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for 
their  future  homes  and  their  persons  and  property  thereon  during  good  behavior  on 
their  part." 

In  1867,  by  another  treaty,  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  did  *'cede  and  relinquish"  to 
the  United  States  30,000  acres  of  the  laud  reserved  for  themselves  by  the  treaty  of 
1858,  and  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which  the  government  bad  pledged  itself 
to  protect  them.  By  the  same  treaty  of  1867  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  "  in 
consideration  of  the  cession  or  release  of  "  such  portion  of  their  reservation,  and  **  by 
way  of  rewarding  them  for  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  government  and  citizens 
thereof,  and  with  a  view  of  returning  to  said  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians  their  own  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  cornfields,"  did  "cede  and  relinquish"  to  the  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians 
certain  lands  definitely  described  in  the  treaty  itself.  The  lands  which  the  Poncas 
held  under  tbese  two  absolute  grants  and  qi^itclaims  from  the  United  States  consti- 
tuted the  reservation  of  96,000  acres  occupied  by  the  Ponca  Indians  after  1H67. 

In  1868  a  commission,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ne- 

Sotiated  a  treaty  with  some  Sioux  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  lands  which  had 
een  **■  ceded  and  reliuquifihed  "  to  the  Ponca  Indians  in  1858  and  1867,  and  in  the  pos- 
session and  occupation  of  which  the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  protect 
them,  were  included  in  a  grant  for  a  reservation  for  these  Sioux.  Ten  years  afterwards 
a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  present  administration,  in  his  annual  re- 
port characterized  this  feature  of  the  Sioux  treaty  as  *'a  blunder,"  and  declared  that 
"  the  negotiators  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  cession  " ;  an  opinion  not  likely  to 
be  contradict-ed. 

For  several  years  after  the  Sioux  took  possession  of  their  new  reservation  their  ma- 
rauding parties  troubled  the  Poncas,  who  still  occupied  their  own  land,  by  stealing 
their  ponies,  and  occassionally  murdering  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

The  United  States  Government  made  no  adequate  effort  to  protect  the  Poncas 
against  these  incursions  of  roaming  parties  of  Sioux,  although  frequently  and  strongly 
appealed  to  on  the  subject.  Neither  did  the  government,  so  far  as  appears,  ever  notify 
the  Sioux  that  it  had  included  in  their  resesrvation  land  which  belonged  to  the  Pon- 
cas, or  make  any  proposition  to  the  Sioux  to  give  them  money  or  land,  or  other  con- 
sideration, in  lieu  of  the  Ponca  lands  which  bad  been  wrongfully  included  in  their 
reservation.  Nor  did  the  government,  before  the  removal  of  tne  Poncas  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  make  any  proposition  to  them  t.o  purchase  their  lands  for  the  Sioux,  <  r  offer 
them  any  indemnity  for  the  wrong  done  them  in  presuming  to  cede  aw»y  their  lands. 
But  the  right  of  the  Poncas  to  their  lands,  and  tbe  obligation  of  the  govern iiieut  to 
protect  them  thereon,  was  recognized  by  appropriation  of  money  to  indemnify  the  tribe 
for  losses  by  thefts  and  murders  committed  by  the  Sioux.  This  unfortunate  and  sorry 
condition  of  affairs  continued  eight  years  without  correction,  the  government  seeming 
to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  a  tribe  which  had  never  made 
war  upon  it,  and  never  broken  faith  with  it,  rather  than  seek  a  just  settlement  with  a 
more  powerful  tribe  that  had  defied  it. 

The  depredations  referred  to  created  among  the  Poncas  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
which  was  increased  by  tbe  negligence  of  the  government,  and  at  one  time  they 
seriously  considered  a  plan  to  remove  to  the  lands  of  the  Omabas,  a  kindred  and  friendly 
tribe,  who  were  then  willing  to  receive  them  and  share  with  them  their  ample  reser- 
vation in  Nebraska.  But  tbe  plan,  although  approved  by  the  Indian  Bureau  as  an  easy 
and  practicable  solution  of  an  embarrassing  difficulty,  was  never  consnmmjkted.  Con- 
gress, instead  of  adopting  the  recommendation,  inserted  in  the  ludian  appropriation 
bill  nf  1876  the  following  provision  : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ni»y  use  of  the  foregoing  amounts  the  sum  of 
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twenty-five  thousaDd  dollars  for  the  removal  of  tbePoDcas  to  the  ludian  Territory,  aud 
providing  them  a  home  thereio,  icilh  the  consent  of  mid  band." 

This  was  done  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Poncas,  and  without  their 
knowledge,  nor  were  they  informed  of  what  was  in  contemplation  until  an  agent  of  the 
ludian  Bureau  a))peared  amon^  them,  in  January,  1877.  The  details  of  this  man's  ne- 
gotiations with,  and  intimidation  of.  these  Indians,  in  the  effort  to  obtain  their  consent 
to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  make  a  voluminous  and  scandalous  record.  This 
record  need  not  be  rehearsed  here,  for  his  conduct  is  no  longer  defended  by  any- 
body. 

At  the  date  when  this  aclministration  came  into  i>ower  the  consent  sought  had  not 
been  obtained.  It  appears  that  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Atfairs  were  fully  and  repeatedly  Informed,  by  dispatches,  by  letters, 
and  by  personal  interviews,  on  the  authoritv  of  many  persons  of  established,  honor- 
able reputation,  and  clearly  entitled  to  have  tJieir  earnest  representations  heeded,  that 
the  Poncas  did  not  consent  to  the  removal,  but  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  they  were  in- 
formed in  good  time  to  enable  them  to  prevent  the  removal  and  its  lamentable  conse- 
quences. Humane  and  creditable  as  these  efforts  to  prevent  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  in- 
jury were,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  were  ever  necessary.  How  any  responsible 
official,  not  bound  to  force  the  Indians  to  go  whether  they  desired  to  or  not,  could  avoid 
being  convinced  that  the  removal  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  authority  of 
the  law,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  reports  made  to 
the  Commissoner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  the  agent  sent  out  to  do  the  work.  But  an  order, 
*'  Press  the  removal,"  was  given  April  12,  1877. 

The  necessity  of  employing  a  sheriff  to  eject  a  tenant  is  not  commonly  considered  a 
proof  of  the  tenant's  desire  to  quit  the  premises.  But  in  this  case  the  Army  was  called 
in  to  turn  a  community  out  of  the  homes  they  owned,  and  push  them  off  the  land  ceded 
and  relinquished  to  them  by  the  government  for  a  consideration,  and  with  warranty  of 
protection  in  the  occupation  of  it.  And  this  was  done  when  the  law  under  which  the 
action  was  taken  was  not  imperative  but  permissive,  the  permission  being  expressly 
conditioned  upon  their  willingness  to  go. 

The  removal  was  effected,  the  first  party  starting  on  the  15th  of  April,  but  it  was  the 
16th  of  May  before,  in  the  words  of  the  agent,  "  the  last  Ponca  turned  his  face  south- 
ward." They  arrived  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  part  of 
July,  having  endured  much  hardship,  lost  much  property  on  the  way,  besides  what 
they  were  compeUed  t-o  abandon  when  they  started,  and  suffered  severely  from  sickness, 
resulting  in  many  cases  in  death.  Adequate  provision  had  not  been  made  for  them  in 
the  Quapaw  country,  to  which  thc^y  were  taken  and  where  they  lived  for  several 
months.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Salt  Fork  Rivers,  where  those  who  are  now  in  the  Territory  live.  For  more  than 
two  yeais  they  huffered  terribly  on  account  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  proper  shelter 
and  food,  and  the  homesickness  and  despair  caused  by  their  cruel  exile.  The  number 
of  those  removed  was  a  few  more  than  seven  hundred,  as  reported.  More  than  two 
hundred  have  died  there.  More  than  a  hundred  have  escaped  as  fugitives  and  made 
their  way  back  to  their  old  home  in  Dakota,  or  to  the  vicinity  of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recognized  that  "  a  grievous  wrong*'  was  committed 
in  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  their  home  in  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory  with- 
out compensation  for  their  losses  of  land  and  other  pritperty,  aud  he  has  proposed  that 
the  government  give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  redress  of  the  injustice  and  indem- 
nity for  the  spoliation.  It  was  a  grievous  wrong,  and  it  would  have  been  a  grievous 
wrong  if  done  in  obedience  to  law,  although  the  responsibility  would  then  have  rested 
elsewhere.  But  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  *'  with  their  consent,"  as  provided  for  by 
Congress,  would  have  beeu  no  wrong,  unless  the  consent  was  unfairly  obtained.  Un- 
der the  conditions  set  fortli,  the  act  was  something  mok-e  than,  aud  different  from,  a 
hurt  to  the  Poncas  to  be  healed  with  the  salve  of  an  appropriation.  It  was  a  grievous 
error  of  administration,  compromising  the  good  faitii  of  the  natiou  in  its  relations  with 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  aud,  unless  rebuked,  disowned,  and  atoned  for,  standing  a^  a  per- 
nicious example. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  absolutely  said  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  becane  known  to  him  afterwards  he  should  have  op- 
posed the  removal.  It  is  in  evidence,  as  already  stated,  that  all  the  essential  and  rele- 
vant facts  were  brought  to  his  attent  ion  in  good  time.  Unfortunately  for  all  concerned, 
he  gave  credence  to  false  reports  and  misleading  advice. 

Justice  required  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  promptly  restore 
the  Poncas  to  their  old  homes  if  they  had  any  wish  to  return,  aud  restore  to  them  in 
generous  measure  all  they  had  lost  by  the  unjust  removal.  Humanity  required  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  do  this  with  such  consideration  and  kind- 
ness as  would  somewhat  alone  for  the  cruelty  of  its  former  course.  The  officials  in 
charge  of  Indians  affairs  have  proposed  no  such  action,  for  reasons  the  sufficiency  of 
which  it  is  pertinent  to  consider,  since  they  affect  the  decision  of  the  question  of  what 
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onj!^ht  to  be  done  now,  and  beoanse  this  natural  remedy  has  been  nrged  often  and 
stronj^ly  by  the  Indians  themselves  and  by  those  inttTested  in  them. 

One  reason  is  that  Congress  ha<1  appropriated  no  money  to  do  it.  To  this  there  are 
two  obvious  replies.  The  lir8t  is  thnt  the  department  has  never  asked  for  each  an  ap- 
propriation, and,  therefore,  as  appropriations  are  based  npon  department  estimates,  it 
18  not  JQstined  in  pleading  the  want  of  what  possibly  it  nii|>ht  have  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. The  second  is,  that  it  nee<l  not  cost  much  to  move  Indians  where  they  are  eager 
to  go.  A  tithe  of  the  money  spt^nt  to  force  the  Ponoas  to  the  Indian  Territory  with- 
out their  consent  would  have  8uffic«*d  to  return  them.  Indeed,  they  would  have  gone 
without  other  assistance  than  their  regular  rations  and  supplies  at  any  time  within 
three  years  of  their  removal,  when  traveling  was  practicable,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
strained. 

Another  reason  alleged  is,  that  if  they  were  returned  to  Dakota  they  would  again 
suffer  from  the  Sioux,  and  a  war  between  the  whites  and  the  Sioux  would  be  imminent. 
The  Poncas  themselves  might  have  been  considered  capableof  judging  what  they  had 
to  fear  from  the  Sioux.  Before  they  were  removed  they  had  established  relations  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  most  troublesome  band,  which  promised  security  from  future 
molestation.  There  was  no  war  between  the  tribes — no  ineradicable  fend.  As  they 
became  betteT  acquainted,  and  the  Sioux  better  understood  the  circumstances  and  dis- 
position of  the  Poncas,  they  were  less  disposed  to  fret  them.  The  government  could 
have  done  nothing  more  likely  to  give  all  Indians  living  on  reservations  contidence  in 
its  disposition  ro  be  just,  and  therefore  nothing  more  apt  to  prevent  discontent  and 
strife,  than  the  restoration  of  the  Poncas.  as  no  recent  act  has  more  alarmed  and  dis- 
couraged them  with  regard  to  the  security  of  their  tenure  of  their  homes  than  the  re- 
moval of  this  tribe.  The  original  pretext  tor  the  removal — that  the  Sioux  were  to  be 
brought  to  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Poncas—long  ago  ceased  to  be  a 
pretext  for  keeping  the  Poncas  away,  for  the  Sioux  did  not  stay  there. 

Another  reason  given  is,  that  the  removal  of  one  tribe  of  noVtheru  Indians  from  the 
Indian  Territory  would  have  aroused  among  all  the  rest  located  there  a  desire  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  old  homes.  If  this  is  true,  it  indicates  that  no  northern  Indians,  not 
even  those  who  have  been  there  longest  and  know  th«  country  best,  are  really  con- 
tented. But  if  there  are  any  other  Indians  who  have  been  forced  there  by  such  viola- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  of  this  nation's  obligations  to  them,  as  was  committed  in  the 
Ponca  case,  justice  and  humanity  would  require  the  government  to  give  them  their  old 
or  a  new  and  satisfactory  reservation,  if  they  still  desire  it.  If  there  are  no  cases  of 
similar  wrong,  there  can  be  no  similar  claims  and  no  similar  duty. 

Still  another  reason  put  forth  is,  that  the  retention  of  this  tribe  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory was  necessary,  because  if  they  were  removed  the  government  would  be  weakened 
in  its  power  to  hold  the  Territory  as  an  Indian  reservation  against  the  eager  desire  of 
white  men  to  enter  into  and  possess  it.  That  enterprising  frontiersmen  and  calculat- 
ing capitalists  are  covetous  of  the  fertile  land  of  the  Territory  which  is  in  the  path  and 
neighborhood  of  civilization  is  indisputable;  but  as  yet  ihes**  forces  seek  only  rights 
of  way  to  regions  beyond,  or  rights  of  settlement  on  lands  of  which  the  government 
has  recovered  possession,  and  which  are  not  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  occupied  by 
the  Poncas.  When  their  demand  shall  become  mor*-  powerful  and  more  impatient, 
the  precedent  of  the  unlawful  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota 
will  weaken  the  government  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  any  Indians  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  reservations  there,  or  in  holding  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Territory  as  a 
reservation  for  the  settlement  of  Indians  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  go  there.  But 
such  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  government's  intention  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  Indians  as  the  restoration  of  the  Poncas  to  their  own  home  would  be,  would 
strengthen  the  government.  The  nation  cannot  enhance  the  public  appreciation  of 
and  respect  for  its  purpose  to  be  just  by  refusing  to  correct  an  arbitrary  act  of  injus- 
tice. If  the  government  at  any  time  during  three  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Pon- 
cas, instead  of  persecuting  them  to  submission,  had  restoied  their  lights,  all  men  who 
want  it  to  do  another  wrong  to  Indians  would  have  less  contidence  of  success  than  now 
they  reasonably  have.  If  the  government  had  violate<l  no  obligations  to  the  Indians, 
none  would  challenge  its  good  faith  as  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

AH  the  facts  thus  far  considered,  and  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Poncas  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory,  show 
that  they  were  removed  in  violation  of  the  nation's  treaty  covenants  with  them,  by  an 
exercise  of  force  not  warranted  by  any  law,  and  that  the  redress  which  justice  and  hu- 
manity dictated  was  lon:^  refused  for  reasons  which  would  not  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  resolute  purpose  to  repair  the  wrong  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  present  condition  of  these  Indians  could  not  be  properly  considered,  with  regard 
to  doing  justice,  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  way  they  came  to  be  in  it. 
Their  present  condition,  so  far  as  their  rights  and  the  present  duty  of  the  government 
are  involved,  differs  from  their  past  condition  only  in  the  circumstance  that  those  who 
are  yet  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  recently  indicated  a  willingness  to  dispose  of 
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their  title  to  their  old  lands  and  remain  permanently  where  the  government  has  placed 
them. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire,  first,  how  far  this  decision  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  free  deti-rmi- 
natiou.  Had  they  a  fair  ohance  to  make  a  choice  ?  Did  they  have  an  uncom polled 
option  in  the  matter  ?  Had  the  government  ever  informed  them  that  they  could  re- 
turn to  tboir  old  homes  if  they  wished  to  do  so  f  It  had  done  no  such  thing.  Con- 
stantly, persistently,  directly  and  indirectly,  without  qualification  and  without  inde- 
cision, the  government  had  told  them  that  they  had  no  option  in  the  matter:  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  return.  The  only  choice  the  government  had  ever 
allowed  them  to  imagine  they  conld  make  was  that  between  continuing  to  cherish  a 
vain  hope  of  regaining  their  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  submitting 
to  nn  irresistible  and  implacable  power  that  had  fixed  their  lot  and  would  not  change 
it.  For  three  years  and  a  half  this  wronged  tribe  appealed  toOod,  to  the  government, 
and  to  the  people,  wherever  they  could  get  a  hearing,  to  be  released  from  their  croel 
exile,  and  allowed  to  repossess  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them  and  were  never  for- 
feited, and  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached.  God  seemed  not  to  bear  them  except 
as  He  endowed  them  with  heroic  patience.  The  American  people,  too  much  engrossed 
in  trade  and  politics  to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Indian's  appeal,  were  content  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  department  officials  on  their  own  conduct,  and  trust  them  to  do 
*^  about  right''  in  the  matter.  The  few  who  listened  to  and  heeded  their  cry  seemed  un- 
able to  make  their  interest  effective  against  the  indifference  of  the  majority  and  the 
taunts  of  men  in  high  places.  The  question  of  their  rights  had  been  submitted  to  the 
courts  ;  but  judgment  was  slow,  nor  is  it  presumable  that  they  understood  bow  a  re- 
linquishment of  their  claims  to  their  old  reservation  might  affect  snits already  brought 
in  which  the  rights  under  the  law  of  other  Indians  as  well  as  their  own  were  involved. 
They  heard  that  some  of  their  numbers  escaping  from  the  Indian  Territory  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  that  all  who  got  back  to  the  old  reservation  found  the 
homes  they  had  abandoned  destroyed,  and  were  treated  bv  the  government  as  outcasts, 
who  had  forfeited  their  share  of  the  common  annuities  of  the  tribe  and  their  right  to 
'  any  consideration  or  help.  One  of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed  under  circnmstances 
which  made  them  fearful  of  their  fate  if  they  put  themselves  in  position  to  be  charged 
w  ith  insubordination.  The  chiefs  who  came  to  see  the  Great  Fathers  in  Washington, 
to  whom  they  reported  fully  the  wrongs  they  bad  endured,  their  dissatisfaction  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  go  back,  returned  without  encouragement.  Time  wore  on  with- 
out relief,  and  finally,  last  summer,  they  saw  oue,  who  on  account  of  his  appreciation 
of  their  sufferings  and  their  hopes  and  his  vigilant  service,  they  considered  their  best 
friend,  arrested  when  he  came  to  visit  and  confer  with  them,  and  forced  to  leave  the 
Territory  under  guard  of  the  agent's  police.  Then  their  resolution  gave  way ;  they 
said  to  themselves,  **  We  are  a  weak  people  and  the  government  is  strong.  Whatever 
our  rights  and  whatever  our  hopes,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  realize  them,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  it.  In  this  land  we  must  live.  It  is  wise  to  make  our  situation  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  get  what  we  can  for  the  land  on  which  we  are  not  allowed  to 
live.  Let  us  oease  to  contend  against  the  purpose  we  cannot  change  ;  the  power  which 
ignores  our  rights,  despises  our  wishes,  is  angered  by  our  complaints,  and  will  be  ap- 
peased only  by  our  submission." 

There  conld  hardly  be  a  more  perverse  mockery  of  right  sentiment  than  to  hail  snoh 
a  consent,  given,  as  it  were,  under  duress  and  extorted  by  despair,  as  confirmation  of 
the  lawfulness  and  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government's  course  toward  these 
Poncas,  or  as  a  conclusive  demonstration  that  all  those  who  for  two  years  past  have 
desired  and  urged  the  restoration  of  the  Poncas  to  their  old  homes,  as  being  the  duty  of 
a  just  and  humane  government,  have  been  all  the  time  ignorantly  misrepresenting  the 
Indians  and  needlessly  vexing  the  responsible  powers. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  tqe  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice  will 
not  allow  a  party  to  jeopardize  his  rights  and  his  interests,  or  even  to  create  a  presump- 
tion against  them,  by  declarations  made  under  conditions  when  he  might  not  be  fair 
to  himself.  All  snch  declarations  are  rightly  gauged,  as  to  the  weight  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  them,  by  consideration  of  what  the  party  would  have  been  likely  to  say  under 
more  favorable  conditioDS. 

Suppose  that  before  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territory  had  sent  the  letter  of  October 
last,  in  which  they  expressed  their  desire  to  remain  where  they  are  and  to  sell  the  old 
reservation,  the  government  had  restored  them  to  their  rights,  re-established  them  in 
their  native  country  with  bouses  and  furniture  and  ponies  and  cattle  and  tools,  with  a 
school  and  a  mission,  all  in  as  good  condition  and  as  great  abundance  as  when  they 
were  removed ;  suppose  that  they  had  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Territory  that 
they  had  when  they  wrote  the  letter,  would  they  have  chosen  to  go  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory instead  of  remaining  in  Dakota!  Probably  there  is  not  a  person  anywhere  who 
believes  they  would.  Those  who  are  on  the  old  re  ervation,  poorly  shelteredr  scantily 
clothed,  meagerly  fed,  and  bard  working,  as  they  are,  prefer  to  want  the  government's 
bounty  there  than  to  share  it  in  the  Indian  Territory.  None  of  them  iniimated  a  de- 
sire to  go  to  the  latter  place  on  any  (terms,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  of  them 
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would  oontenl  to  go  unless  poBsibly  for  the  sake  of  being  with  their  families,  who 
conld  DOt  come  to  them.  In  view  of  these  oonsideratioDS,  the  reason  why  no  great 
significance  shonld  attach  to  that  letter  as  a  solution  of  the  Ponca  question,  and  an 
indication  of  ^hat  jnstice  and  humanity  reqnire  the  United  States  to  do  in  their  case, 
will  be  apparent. 

The  next  fact  of  the  present  situation  that  requires  consideration  is  the  "  agreement '' 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  and  signed  at  Washington  by  representative  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Ponoas  on  the  28th  (f )  December,  1880. 

It  was  after  the  letter  referred  to  above  was  stnt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
given  to  the  public  that  a  commission  o^  inquiry  was  determined  upon,  and  it  was 
after  the  commission  was  appointed  that  a  delegation  of  Poncas  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory came  to  Washington  to  conclude  the  negotiation  which  their  letter  said  they 
desired  to  niako.  It  was  a  question  whether,  pending  the  investigation  to  be  made,  it 
was  just  to  these  Indians  whose  rights  and  welfare  were  at  stake  that  they  should  be 
induced  or  permitted  tx)  commit  themselves  by  any  new  declaration  of  their  wishes, 
especially  one  so  formal  as  the  execution  of  a  written  agreement  with  the  government 
to  sell  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  fo**  a  stipulated  price :  and  this  question 
was  the  more  serious  because  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  unrepresented  iu  the  negotiation 
but  equally  interested  in  the  land  to  be  sold,  had  not  been  consulted.  In  fact,  those 
unrepresented  were  more  deeply  interested  than  the  others,  because  they  were  living 
on  the  laud  and  presumably  desired  to  remain  there,  while  those  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory had  given  up  hope  of  occupying  the  land.  To  one  portion  of  the  tribe  it  was  a 
question  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  of  money  and  other  valuable  considerations  for  an 
others  ise  useless  property.  To  the  other  portion  it  was  a  question  of  being  again 
driven  without  their  consent  from  the  homes  and  fields  that  were  dear  to  them,  and 
forced  to  go  to  the  land  that  to  them  was  accursed,  or  become  wanderers  among  tribes 
that  might  fear  to  receive  them,  however  strong  their  sympathy. 

The  commission  had  your aspnrance  that  whatever  agreement  might  be  negotiated 
between  this  delegation  of  Indians  and  the  Interior  Ddpartmeut,  it  should  not  be  con- 
enmmated  before  our  report  was  made,  and  that  there  shonld  be  no  final  settlement  of 
their  location  and  rights  until  the  results  of  our  inquiry  were  known  to  yon.  Of  this 
we  everywhere  informed  the  Indians  interested. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  now  unanimously  submitted  by  the  conraiis- 
sion  are  wholly  incompatible  with'  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  the  ratification  of 
which  in  the  form  proposed  would  work  great  injustice  and  be  far  from  making  that 
humane  reparation  for  the  grievous  wrong  done  that  the  government,  in  satisraction 
of  its  own  honor  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  claims  of  the  Poncas,  ought  to  make.  The 
land  is  worth  much  more  money  than  the  Indians,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  terms,  have  consented  to  accept  for  it.  The  tract  consists  of  96,000  acres  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouii  and  Niobrara  Rivers.  Much  of  it  is  rich  bottom  land;  the 
blofls  on  the  confines  of  the  bottoms  are  excellent  grazing  country ;  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  good  prairie^  and  for  that  section  of  country  a  good  supply  of  timber. 
The  land  approaches  within  four  miles  of  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Niobrara,  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  Hiver,  and  within  six  miles  of  the  terminus  at  Running 
Water,  in  Dakota,  of  a  railroad  which  when  continued,  either  up  the  Missouri  or  across 
it  and  up  the  Niobrara,  will  run  a  long  distance  near  this  reservation.  Land  so  situated 
is  worth  much  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  But  this  objection  to  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement  is  not  so  grave  as  another.  A  large  number  of  the  tribe 
which  owns  it  do  not  consent  to  sell  out  their  rights,  but  wish  to  stay  on  the  land  and 
take  farms  upon  it  to  be  owned  in  severalty  by  a  sure  title,  and  there  to  make  progress 
in  the  ways  of  civilization  under  Christian  teachers. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Ponca  Indians  who  are  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  the  tract  of  land  on  which  they  are  now  living  appears  to  be  a 
good  one.  Their  cabins  are  perhaps  as  good  as  Indian  cabins  on  most  reservations. 
The  agency  buildings  are  commodious  and  numerous.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  this 
agency  there  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  government  about  twenty-five  persons,  not 
counting  the  Indian  police  and  other  Indians  who  are  employed  in  various  capacities 
for  regular  or  job  wages.  The  building  of  a  large  school-house,  for  which  a  special 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  and  for  which  the  brick  and  the  lime  are  made  on 
the  land,  accounts  for  two  or  three  of  the  force  of  white  men.  Much  of  the  unskilled 
labor  is  done  by  the  Indians.  The  annual  appropriation  for  this  agency  is  |53,000, 
which  would  not  be  too  large  if  all  the  t^ibe  shared  its  benefits.  The  present  school- 
building  is  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  but  the  attendance  is  small  and  irregular. 
According  to  the  reports  upon  which  rations  are  issued,  the  number  of  Indians  is  about 
520.  Although  the  request  was  made  that  all  the  Indians  should  come  to  the  council, 
not  250  appeared,  and  the  number  of  men  was  less  than  60 ;  but  it  was  a  cold  day.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  precisely  the  number  of  Indians  at  an 
agency  where  families  get  rations  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  report  of  births  and 
deaths  among  the  Poncas  in  the  Territory,  which  is  among  the  documents  aocompany- 
ing  this  report,  represents  that  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  was  also  the  period  of 
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most  birtbs ;  so  that  there  was  apparently  no  decrease,  bnt  rather  an  increase  of  the 
tribe. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  nnnsnally  dry  and  healthy  one  in  all  that  region,  and 
the  Indians,  who  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  there,  are  better  acclimated  than  formerly^ 
The  health  of  the  tribe  is  now  good.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  much 
progress  in  agriculture  since  their  removal,  whatever  they  may  have  learned  about 
freighting  with  teams,  wheeling  earth,  and  making  brick.  Before  1870,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  they  cultivated  in  more  than  one 
season,  and  cultivated  well,  between  500  and  600  acres  of  com  and  vegetables,  and, 
except  when  drought  or  grasshoppers  destroyed  the  crops,  they  were  nearly  self-sup- 
porting. Last  yct&Tj  in  the  Indian  Territor>%  they  cultivated  about  50  acres,  and  are 
almost  entirely  supported  by  the  government.  Those  who  are  in  Dakota  did  much 
better  than  these.  With  a  few  cattle  and  implements  given  them  by  private  charity, 
they  cultivated  about  four  times  as  much  land  as  four  times  their  number  did  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  they  have  now  com  in  their  cribs. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  home  of  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  who  had  been  to  Washington.  The  object  of  the  commission  was  explained 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  informed  that  ^hat  thd  chiefs  had  agreed  to  was  not 
necessarily  final.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  interpreted  to  them,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  aporoved  by  all.  The  council  was  a  long  one,  and  was  resumed  the 
following  day.  To  all  inquiries  about  their  desire  to  remain  in  the  Territory,  they 
made  but  one  response.  The  final  words  of  White  Eagle,  the  head  chief,  on  the  sub- 
ject were,  ^' We  have  put  our  hands  to  the  pen,  and  when  the  Indian  puts  his  hand  to- 
the  pen,  he  considers  that  he  has  done  a  precious  thing '^ — a  plain  intimation  that,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  question  of  their  staying  or  going  back  was  no  longer 
an  open  one. 

Careful  questioning  discovered  that  they  understood  that  the  agreement  they  had 
made  would  give  to  them  in  the  Indian  Territory  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
old  reservation,  and  that  the  Poncas  in  Dakota  would  not  share  the  proceeds  unless 
they  came  to  live  in  the -Indian  Territory.  In  many  forms  they  reiterat;ed  their  nnder- 
standing  that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  if  Standing  Bear's 
party  were  allowed  to  keep  and  occupy  a  part  of  the  old  reservation  as  satisfaction  of 
their  int>erest  in  it,  those  in  the  Indian  Territory  receiving  only  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  price  they  had  agreed  to  sell  it  for.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  some,, 
that,  having  become  ^'  used  to  the  land''  where  they  were,  tliey  preferred  it  to  the  old 
land,  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  money  expected  was  a  strong  motive  in  their 
preference :  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  if  they  do  not  receive  that  amount  for  them- 
selves, that  they  will  be  long  content  to  stay  on  the  southern  land.  Because  of  this 
doubt  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  afford  them  reasonable  time  for  developing  their 
final  judgment,  and  to  give  them  freedom  to  first  visit  the  Dakota  land  if  they  shall' 
desire  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  that  it  was  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  if  it  could  be  brought  about  with- 
out forcing,  that  the  whole  tribe  should  be  reunited  in  one  place  or  the  other,  and 
believing  that  it  woald  be  advantageous  to  that  end  for  representatives  of  those  in  the 
Indian  territory  to  meet  those  on  the  old  reservation  in  council  and  state  to  them  in 
their  own  way  the  considerations  that  had  influenced  their  change  of  mind,  the  com- 
mission asked  and  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  permission  to  take  with 
them  to  Dakota  a  delegation  of  Indians.  There  was  an  evident  disinclination  among 
some  of  the  leading  chiefs  to  go,  they  excusing  themselves  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  were  too  tired  to  go  with  any  comfort.  Hairy  Bear,  Cheyenne, 
a  Sionx  who  has  a  Pouca  wife  and  lives  with  the  Poncas,  and  Pete  Primaux,  a  half- 
breed,  who  is  chief  of  police,  were  selected  by  the  Indians. 

The  speech  which  Hairy  Bear  made  to  Standing  Bear's  band  when  they  came  to- 
gether revealed  something  of  the  cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  others  to  go.  He 
said  that  in  the  first  council  at  which  the  question  of  consenting  to  stay  in  the  south 
and  sell  the  old  reservation  was  considered,  he  had  told  them  t>hat  they  ought  not  to 
proceed  without  consulting  with  those  living  in  Dakota;  but  White  Eagle  and  the 
rest  would  not  heed  him,  and  they  were  now  rather  atraid  to  me«t  Standing  Bear.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  he  meant  they  were  afraid  of  violence,  but  were  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  reproaches  they  were,  perhaps,  conscious  of  deserving  for  proceeding  in 
such  a  matter,  not  only  without  hearing  him,  but  without  notifying  him  of  their  in- 
tention. 

These  Indians  who  accompanied  the  commission  had  the  fullest  opportunity  to  take 
counsel  with  their  brethren  of  the  tribe.  Two  of  them  made  speeches  in  the  presence 
of  the  commission,  to  which  Smokemaker  replied  in  terms  of  superb  scorn,  and  Standing 
Bear  more  contemptuously  refused  to  reply  at  all.  They  were  allowed  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  Indian  camp,  where  another  long  council  wai  had,  no  white  man  being 
present ;  bnt  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Indians  on  the  old  lands,  so  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, were  not  affected  by  their  arguments  or  their  persuasions.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, if  the  agi cement  signed  by  the  other  portion  of  the  tribe  should  be  consummated, . 
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whether  these  lodians  could  be  Indaced  to  go  again  to  the  ladian  Territory  without 
the  compulsion  of  military  force.  The  probability  is  that  they  would  scatter  and  at- 
tach themselves  to  other  tribes  dwelling  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  many  did  before 
the  last  removal.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persoos  properly 
belonging  to  the  Ponca  tribe  who  were  now  living  with  other  tribes  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  if  they  could  occupy  their  old  lands  in  security.  Between  70  and  80 
were  definitely  counted  and  it  was  thought  there  were  more.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
about  200  Poncas  not  now  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

At  the  councils  held  at  Niobrara  an  important  and  significant  fact,  not  heretofore 
snffioiently  emphasized,  was  prominent.  Not  only  have  the  Sioux  entirely  ceased 
troabling  the  Poncas,  but  those  living  on  the  old  reservation  have  been  on  quite 
friendly  terms  with  the  bands  of  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud,  who  now  noderstand 
better  than  ever  before  the  grounds  of  the  Poncas'  claim,  and  acknowledge  its  right- 
folness.  The  Ponca  and  Sioux  chiefs  have  had  many  conferences,  and  the  Poncas 
were  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  represented  at  a  great  council  held  at  Spotted  TaiFs 
camp  at  the  time  of  the  sun-dance  last  summer.  The  oueetion  of  the  occupation  by 
the  Poncas  of  their  old  reservation  was  considered  at  this  council.    The  Indians  re- 

§ort,  and  doubtless  truly,  that  all  desire  that  the  Poncas  shall  continue  to  keep  what 
potted  Tall  calls  ''  the  end  of  the  land,"  meaning  the  extremity  of  the  reservation 
granted  to  the  Sioux  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  He  is  reported  as  saying  that  it  was  the 
Poncas'  own  land,  which  had  always  been  theirs,  and  they  ought  to  live  on  it. 
Whether  he  said  so  or  not,  the  report  does  no  discredit  to  the  most  knowing  politician 
of  the  plains. 

Having  thus  submitted,  with  the  fullness  and  candor  which  the  nature  and  long 
standing  of  this  grievous  error  of  administration  and  grievous  wrong  to  a  weak  and 
guiltless  people  seemed  to  make  necessary,  "  the  facts  regarding  the  recent  removal 
and  present  condition  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,''  with  careful  consideration  of 
their  significance  in  a  determination  of  "  what  justice  and  humanity  require  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  do,"  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  injustice  to  the  other 
members  of  the  commission,  that  the  portion  of  this  report  not  signed  by  them  does 
not  presume  to  represent  either  their  understanding  of  the  facts  in  the  case  or  the  rea- 
soning by  which  tney  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  subscribed 
to  by  them,  which  conclusions  ^nd  recommendations  the  undersigned  adopts  and  in- 
cludes as  a  part  of  the  report  to  which  he  here  subscribes. 

All  of  which  is  respectiuUy  submitted. 

WALTER  ALLEN. 

To  the  Prjssidbnt. 

15  IND 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION    BY   THE    THIRD   SESSION  OF   THE   FORTY-SIXTH 

CONGRESS. 

CHAP.  23.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisoonsin,  and  to  aid  them  to  obtain 
subsistence  by  agTicaltaral  pnnnits,  and  to  promote  their  civilization.    [January  18, 1881.] 

Whereas  a  large  namber  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  selected  and  set- 
tled in  good  faith  upon  homestead  claims,  under  section  fifteen  of  the  act  entitled '''An 
act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  prior  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,''  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  all 
Ba;d  Indians  having  signified  their  desire  and  purpose  to  abandon  their  tribal  relations 
and  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  people,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  aforesaid  act,  but  in  many  instances  are  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  their 
extreme  poverty;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  the  funds  belonging  to  said  Winnabago  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  accruing  under  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
**  providing  for  aeficiencies  in  subsistence  and  expenses  of  removal  and  support  of  the 
Sioux  and  Winnebago  Indians  of  Minnesota,"  amounting  to  the  sum  of  ninety  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  is  now  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  their  credit;  and 

Whereas  the  mtgor  portion  of  the  fund  belonging  to  said  Indians  under  said  act  of  June 
twenty -fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  together  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  fund  of  the  tribe,  has  since  said  date  been  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  residing  in  Nebraska ;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  said  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin  has,  under  the  said  act 
of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  become  permanent :  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  oy  me  Senate  and  House  of  Benreaeniativte  of  the  United  States  of  Awerioa 
in  Congress  assemhledj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  a  census  of  the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians,  now  residing 
in  Nebraska  and  Wisccmsin  to  be  taken ;  said  enrollment  to  be  made  upon  separate 
lists ;  the  first  to  include  all  of  said  tribe  now  residing  upon  or  who  draw  their  annui- 
ties at  the  tribal  reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  the  second  to  embrace  all  of  said  tribe 
now  residing  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Seo.  2.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  census  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wis- 
consin, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  expend  for  their 
benefit  the  proportion  of  the  tribal  annuities  due  to  and  set  apart  for  said  Indians  nn- 
der  the  act  of  June  twenty  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians  for  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -nine,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  amounting  to  ninety 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  also  ex[>end  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  out  of  the  sum 
of  forty -one  thousand  and  twelve  dollars  and  seven  W-four  cents  now  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  and  accruing  under  treaty  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  prior  years,  such  sum 
as  may  upon  the  completion  of  said  census,  be  found  necessary  to  equalize  the  pay- 
ments between  the  two  bands  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  from  the  principal 
funds  of  the  tribe  to  the  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska.  And  all  of  the  said  sums  shall 
be  paid  pro  rata  to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  the  census-roll  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes of  Wisconsin,  heads  of  families  bein^  permitted  to  receive  the  full  amount  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  entitled :  Frovided,  That  before  any  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  nnder  this  act,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  person  claiming  its  benefits,  or  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  such  person  bi  longs, 
has  taken  up  a  homest-ead  in  accordance  with  the  saia  act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  ana  seventy  five,  or  that,  being  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the  said  act  by 
reason  of  poverty,  he  or  she  has  made  a  selection  of  land  as  a  homestead,  with  a  bona 
fide  intention  to  comply  with  said  act,  and  that  the  money  applied  for  will  be  used  to 
enter  the  land  so  selected,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  the  future  distribution  of  the  annuities  of  the  said  tribe  of  Winne- 
bago Indians,  a  pro  rata  division,  according  to  the  number  of  each  band  as  shown  by 
said  census,  shall  be  made  between  that  portion  of  said  tribe  in  Nebraska  and  that  pdr- 
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tioD  in  Wisconsin ;  and  the  moneys  belonging  to  each  shall  be  annually  distributed  to 
the  members  of  said  bands  respectively,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  of  February  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  entitled  **  An  act 
for  the  removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  Min- 
nesota for  their  benefit/' 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  adjusting  the  amount  due  to  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  from  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in  Nebraska,  and  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  from  year  to  year  the  proportion 
of  the  tribal  fund  belonging  to  said  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes,  as  provided  in  said  act, 
from  the  dat«  of  the  passage  of  the  same  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -six, 
«nd  the  payment  of  the  fuU  amount  of  the  same  to  the  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  for 
such  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  have  an  account  be- 
tween said  portions  of  the  Winnebago  tril>e  of  Indians  stated,  basing  the  same  upon 
the  census  herein  provided  for,  charging  the  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska  with  the  full 
amount  found  to  be  due  to  the  Wisconsin  Wiuuebaffoes  under  said  act  for  the  period 
named,  and  crediting  them  with  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  removal  and 
Bobsistence  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  at  the^dateof  their  removal  to  Nebraska  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seven ry-three;  and  the  balance  found  in  favor  of  the 
Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin,  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  shall  hereafter  be  held  and 
considered  as  a  debt  due  to  them  from  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in  Nebraska: 
and  until  said  debt  shall  have  been  extinguished  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  deducted  annually  from  the  proportion  of  annuity  moneys  due  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes in  Nebraska,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  such 
proportion  of  the  share  of  aynuif  it)s  belonging  to  the  said  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  as 
he  may  deem  right  and  proper:  Provided^  hotcevery  That  such  sum  shall  not  be  less  than 
seven  thousand  dollars  per  annani. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  titles  acquired  by  said  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin  in  and  to  the 
lands  heretofore  or  hereafrer  entered  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -five,  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incum- 
brance, either  by  voluntary  conveyartce  or  by  the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court,  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable  and 
not  subject  to  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent  issued 
therefor.  And  this  section  shall  be  inserted  in  each  and  every  patent  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  or  of  this  act. 


CHAP.  97.~Aii  act  for  the  relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shawnee  landa  in  Kansas,  and  for  other 

purposes.     [March  1, 1881.] 

lie  a  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembledy  That  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  April  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  relief  of  the  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shaw- 
nee lands  in  Kansas,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  extended  so  as  to  allow  any  bona  fide 
settler  now  occupying  said  lands,  and  having  made  improvements  thereon,  or  the 
heirs  at  law  of  such,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  snch  according  to  the  naturalization  laws,  to  purchase  for  cash  the 
land  so  occupied  aod  improved  by  him,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
each  case,  at  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  at  any  time  within  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  under  snch  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  lands  not  claimed  by  such  settleiju  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  shall  be  otfered  at  public  sale  at  the  minimum  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  notice  of  such  sale  to  be  given  by  public  advertisement  of 
not, less  than  thirty  days;  and,  further,  that  any  tracts  not  then  sold  shall  be  thereafter 
subject  to  private  entry  at  the  same  minimum  :  Provided^  hoioeverj  That  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  shall  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  provi-ioos  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  said  Shawnee  Indians,  proclaimed  November  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty- fjur. 


CHAP.  128.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  of  the  Confederated 
Otoe  anil  MiflMOuria  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  pnrposes. 
[March  3,  1881  ] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  with  the  consent  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  In- 
dians, expressed  in  open  council,  the  SiH-Tetary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  cause 
to  be  surveyed  and  sold  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  of  said  Indians  lying  in  the 
plates  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  lands  so  surveyed  shall  be  appraised  by  three  commissioners,  one  of 
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whom  shall  be  designated  by  said  Indians  in  open  council,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  after  the  sarvey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  otfer  the  same  for  sale  through  the 
United  States  public  land  office  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  cash,  to  actual  settlers,  or  persons  who  shall  make  oath 
before  the  register  or  the  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  that  they 
intend  to  occupy  the  land  for  authority  to  purchase  which  they  make  application,  and 
who  shall  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  application  make  a  permanent 
settlement  upon  the  same,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sii^ty  acres  to  each 
purchaser:  Provided,  That,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  shall 
be  more  advantageous  to  sell  said  lands  upon  deferred  payments,  he  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  expressed  in  open  council,  dispose  of  the  same  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms  as  to  payments,  that  is  to  say  :  One-quarter  in  cash,  to  become  due  and  pay- 
able at.  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  an  application  as 
hereinbefore  required,  one-quarter  in  one  year,  one-quarter  in  two  years,  and  one-quarter 
In  three  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per 
annum  ;  but  in  case  of  default  in  the  cash  payment  as  hereinbefore  required,  the  person 
thus  defaulting  shall  forfeit  absolutely  his  right  to  the  tract  for  the  purchase  of  which 
he  has  applied :  And  provided  further  f  That  whenever  any  person  shall  apply  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  purchase  a  tract  containiug  a  fractional  excess  over  one  hun- 
dred and  sixt^  acres,  if  the  excess  is  less  than  forty  acres,  is  contiguous,  and  resulta 
from  inability  m  the  survey  to  make  township  and  section  lines  conform  to  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  reservation,  his  application  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  such 
excess  ;  but  if  no  other  objection  exists  the  purchase  shall  be  allowed  as  in  other  cases : 
And  provided  further t  That  no  portion  of  said  land  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
said  Indians  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum,  which  income  shall  be  annually  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
said  Indians  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  ex- 
pressed in  open  council, secure  other  reservation  lands  upon  which  to  locate  said  In- 
dians, cause  their  removal  thereto,  and  expend  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
comfort  and  advancement  in  civilization,  not  exceediog  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
including  cost  of  surveys  and  expense  of  removal,  the  same  to  be  drawn  from  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  their  reservation  lauds  under  the  act  approved  August  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

CHAP.  132.— An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 

Sear  endhie  Jane  thirtieth,  eijibteen  hundred  und  eiglity-one,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  th(»e  certi- 
ed  as  dae  oy  the  accoanting  officers  of  the  Treasury  iu  accordance  with  section  four  of  the  act  of 
June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  heretofore  paidi^m  permanent  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes.    [March  3, 1881.  J 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


INDIAN   OFFICE. 

For  this  amount,  for  the  care  and  support  of  the  destitute  Hualapai  Apache  Indians 
in  Arizona,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  sum  of  twenty -eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians,  per  capita,  to  be  in 
full  payment  of  their  claim  under  treaty  of  February  twenty -third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  to  be  sold  an  amount  of  the  stocks  or  secuiities  now  held  by  the  government  in 
trust  for  the  Shawnee  Indians,  which,  together  with  the  accumulated  interest  thereon, 
will  aggregate  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  thounaod  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  Daniel  S.  McDougal,  or  his  legal  heirs,  and  Charles  S.  Wilder,  for 
the  money  by  them  paid  for  certain  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  said  Shawnee  Indians 
erroneously  conveyed  to  them,  and  to  which  tracts  of  land  the  government  has  given 
and  can  give  no  valid  title. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  balance  due  Daniel  G.  Major,  out  of 
an  unexpended  balance  now  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  the, 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  is  hereby  reappropriated. 
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Support  of  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes.  Apaches,  Kiowas,  ComaDohes,  and  Wichitas, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one :  This  amoant,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  support  and  civilization  of  the  Arapahoes,  Cbeyennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  and  Wiohitas  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  being  a  deficiency  for  the 
fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Support  of  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminncbe,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and 
Uintah  bauds  of  Utes,  eighteen  hundrcid  and  eighty-one:  This  amount,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  support  of  Ute  Indians  of  Colorado  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year,  being  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  indemnify  the  Ponca 
tribe  of  Indians  for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  to  secure  to  them  lauds  in  severalty  on  either  the  old  or  new  reser- 
vation, in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  to  settle  all  matters  of  dififerenoe  with 
these  Indians,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  availa- 
ble and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  follows : 

For  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four 
acres  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  most  of  these  Indians  are  now  located, 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

To  be  distributed  per  capita  among  the  Ponca  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  and  draught  animals  for  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  Poncas  now  in  Dakota,  five  thousand  dollars^ 
for  agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  seed,  five  thousand  dollars ;  for  school  pur- 
poses, five  thousand  dollars;  for  general  distribution  among  them  per  capita,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

To  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  five  per 
centum  interest,  the  interest  to  be  distributed  annually  among  all  the  Ponca  Indians, 
in  cash,  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  United  States  Treasury  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  appropriated  by  this  Congress  for  depredations  committed  by  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  and  Sioux  tribes  of  Indians,  .the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  withhold  from  the  annuities  payable  to  said  Indians  an  amount  equal  to  said 
sum  so  appropriated ;  and  he  may  withhold  all  of  said  sum  out  of  the  annuities  due 
on  or  to  become  due  to  said  Indians  in  any  one  year,  or  otherwise,  as  between  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be  agreed  upon,  due  reference  being  had  to  the  care 
and  welfare  of  said  Indians. 

To  pay  Arthur  J.  Carrier,  late  Indian  agent  at  the  Ponca  Agency,  Dakota,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  being  the  amount 
advanced  by  him  for  the  use  of  said  agency  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-six  in  excess  of  the  official  funds  sent  nim,  for  the  use  of  said 
agency ;  and  the  further  sums  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  for  salary  as 
such  agent  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  eighteen  huudred  and  seventy- six,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents,  for  expenses  incurred  from  January 
twenty-fourth  to  March  twenty-eighth  in  traveling  upon  official  business  ;  in  all,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  fifteen  cents;  the  same  to  be  in  full  set- 
tlement, and  satisfaction  of  said  claimant's  account  as  Indian  agent. 

That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  Isaac  L.  Makan,  Indian  agent,  are  hereby  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle  the  same 
upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  to  award  him  credit  for  disbursements 
as  appear  to  have  been  honestly  made  in  good  faith,  and  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of 

the  Indians  or  United  States. 

•  ##»#»» 

For  fulfilling  treaty  with  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  and  prior  years :  To  pay  claim  numbered  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
Donald  Carmichael,  detention  of  teams  transporting  Indian  sni)plie8,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

For  payment  to  William  Matbewson,  of  Kansas,  of  the  balance  of  amount  due  him 
for  flour  delivered  to  the  Indian  Service  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  as  passed  and  allowed  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  the  principal  sum  that  became  due  them  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  in  accordance  with  the  amended  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  said  Indians  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty- four,  and  ratified  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  a  competent  and  proper  per- 
son to  take  a  censns  and  make  a  list  of  the  Miami  Indians  residing  in  Indiana,  or  else- 
where, who  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  said  principal  sum,  a» 
provided  bv  article  four  of  the  treaty  that  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Miami  Indians  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate.  Before  taking  snch  census,  publication  shall  be  made  requiring  all  per- 
sons claiming  under  said  treaty  to  make  known  their  claim  to  such  person  so  appointed, 
within  a  time  specified  in  the  notice,  and  failing  so  to  do,  they  shall  be  forever  barred. 
When  said  census  shall  be  so  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  so  appointed  to 
make  such  enumeration  and  list  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,, 
distinguishing  in  his  report  between  males  and  females,  and  between  those  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  and  those  under  twenty-one  years,  which  list  so  made,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  stand  as  the  true  list  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  share  in  the  payments  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  each  person  named 
in  said  list  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tho  same  amount,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  pay- 
ments for  minors  to  be  paid  to  the  guardians  legally  appointed,  as  hereinfter  provided, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  said  minors  reside :  Provided,  how- 
eveTf  That  any  minor  who  may  be  a  resident  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  a  beneficiary 
of  said  fund  may  receive  his  or  her  share  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  through  a  guard- 
ian appointed  by  any  court  having  probate  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The 
person  appointed  to  make  such  enumeration  and  list  shall,  before  entering  on  snch 
duty,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  will  make  a  true  and  correct  enumeration 
and  report  of  said  Indians  according  to  the  best  information  he  can  obtain,  said  oath 
to  be  administered  and  certified  to  by  a  United  States  commissioner  or  a  clerk  of  a 
court  of  record  ;  and  he  shall  receive  as  his  compensation  therefor  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars per  day  and  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  while  engaged 
in  said  duty,  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars :  Proridedy  That  no  persons  other  than 
those  embraced  in  the  corrected  list  agreed  upon  by  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiTairs,  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  comprising  three  hundred  and  two  names  as  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  and 
the  increase  of  families  of  persons  indicated  in  said  corrected  list,  shall  be  recipients  of 
the  money  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  as  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  make  payment  to  each  of  said  Miami  Indians  who  shall 
be  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  whose  name  shall  be  borne  on  the  list  prepared 
as  aforesaid  the  amount  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive; 
and  he,  in  like  manner,  shall  pay  to  the  guardian  of  each  minor  whose  name  shall  ap- 
pear on  said  list  the  amount  that  said  minor  shall  be  entitled  to  receive :  Providedj  how- 
ever ^  That  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  guardian  as  such  until  he  produce  and 
deliver  to  the  agent  from  whom  he  shall  receive  such  payment  the  certificate  of  the 
judge  of  the  court,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  same,  certifying  that  such  guardian  has 
been  duly  appointed  and  qualified  as  such,  and  given  bond,  secured  by  unincumbered 
freehold  surety,  in  tl  e  penalty  of  not  less  than  three  times  the  amount  he  shall  receive 
from  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  payment  so  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  said 
ward,  which  certificate  shall  be  filed  by  said  agent  at  the  time  of  making  of  his  report 
and  final  settlement.  A  copy  of  said  list  so  prepared  as  aforesaid  shall  be  furnished 
to  said  agent,  for  his  guidance  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  aforesaid,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Said  agent  shall  take  the  rcH^eipt  of  the  persons  so  paid,  at- 
tested in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  which  receipt 
shall  be  a  voucher  for  said  agent  in  the  final  settlement  of  his  accounts.  Said  agent 
shall  receive,  in  full  compensation  for  the  services  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  thbt  he  shall  receive. 
The  agent  so  appointed  to  make  said  payment^s  shall,  before  entering  on  such  duty, 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  before  some  United  States  commissioners  or  clerk  of  some 
court  of  record,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  make  and  execute  a  bond,  payable  to  the  United  States,  in  such  pen- 
alty and  with  such  security  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  require  and  approve. 
And  the  receipt  of  the  sum  due  under  this  act  shall  be  a  final  discharge  by  each  party 
so  receiving  of  all  claims  whatsoever  under  said  treaty  against  the  ITnited  States  Gov- 
ernment. ^ 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  tlie 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  pay  the  agents  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  appoint  for  the  services  and  expenses  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorissed  to  examine  the  claim 
of  Isaac  Vandeventer  and  James  F.  McDowell,  attorneys  at  law,  partners  under  the 
name  of  Vandeventer  and  McDowell,  for  services  rendered  in  the  defense  of  certain 
suits  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  relation  to  the  taxation  and  parti- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  band  of  Meshingomesia  in  said  State,  and  for  alleged  ser- 
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Tices  rendered  said  band  in  and  about  legislation  by  Congress  affecting  their  said 
lands  and  the  partition  of  their  lands  pnrsnant  thereto,  and  allow  and  pay  to  said 
attorneys  snch  reasonable  compensation  as  he  may  find  legally  or  equitably  due  them 
for  said  services,  out  of  the  moneys  due  to  said  band,  or  out  of  the  money  due  to  any 
of  said  band,  as  he  may  deem  just.  And  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  properly  examine 
said  accounts,  he  may  cause  or  permit  testimony  to  be  taken  by  said  claimants  and  by 
said  band,  or  by  any  individual  or  individuals  of  said  band,  under  such  rules  as  he 
may  prescribe:  Providedy  That  in  making  any  such  payment  no  part  of  the  same  shall 
be  deoncted  from  the  share  of  any  member  of  said  band  who  received  no  part  of  the 
land  so  partitioned,  nor  shall  any  part  of  any  such  payment  be  deducted  from  the 
share  of  any  member  of  said  band  whose  membership  was  contested,  and  who  was 
required  by  proof  to  establish  such  membership  to  entitle  him  or  her  to  share  in  the 
partition  of  said  land. 

CHAP.  133.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  Jone  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  for  other  purposes.    [&larch  3, 

•  #  •  ♦  »  #  '   • 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Expenses  of  the  Ute  Commission :  To  meet  necessary  expenses  of  the  Ute  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  under  section  two  of  the  act  approved  June  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Miami  ludian  delegation  from  the  Indian 
Territory  now  or  recently  in  Washington,  to  be  immediately  available,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  funds  of  said  Miami  Indians  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

That  from  the  funds  on  hand  and  belonging  to  the  Peoria,  Wea,  Kaskaskia,  and 
Piankeshaw  Indians  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  same  to  be  immediat-ely  available ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  delegation  of  Indians  now 
or  recently  in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  delega- 
tion. 


CHAP.  137. — An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  erpenses  of  the  Indian  I>e< 
partment,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  yer  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eignty-two,  and  for  other  purposes.    [March  3,  1861.] 

Be  il  enacted  bif  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely  ;'»•*« 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSOURI. 

For  interest  on  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  at  five 
per  centum,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  per  second  article  of  treaty  of  Octo- 
ber twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars ; 

For  support  of  a  school,  per  fifth  article  of  treaty  of  March  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  two  hundred  dollars  ;  in  all,  eight  thousand  and  seventy  dollars.  And 
the  money  hereby  appropriated,  and  all  money  heretofore  appropriated  to  said  Indians, 
being  the  Sacs  aod  Foxes  at  the  Iowa  Agency,  and  which  has  not  been  drawn  by  them, 
sballbe  paid  to  them  when  they  shall  sign  a  pay-roll  by  the  head  of  each  family,  the 
correctness  of  which  pay-roll  shall  be  certified  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  said  Indians. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  support  of  industrial  schools  and  for  other  educational  purposes  for  the  Indian 
tribes,  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  And  out  of  this  sum  the 'Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  make  and  pay  snch  allowance,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  as  he  shall  think  just,  to  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

For  this  amount,  to  assist  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  in  rebuilding  the  '^  Tallahas- 
see Mission  School  building,"  destroyed  by  fire  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  five  thousand  dollars. 
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CHAP.  139.~An  act  for  the  osoertaiDment  of  the  amount  due  the  Choctaw  Nation.    [March  3, 1881.  J 

Whereas,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  for  itself  and  in  behalf  of  the  individaal  members 
thereof,  makes  claim  against  the  United  States  on  acoonnt  of  varioos  treaty  provis- 
ions  which  it  is  alleged  have  not  been  complied  with  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  im 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Conrt  of  Claims  is  hereby  anthorized  to  takejarisdiction 
of  and  try  all  qaestions  of  difference  arising  oat  of  treaty  stipnlations  with  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  and  to  render  judgment  thereon ;  power  is  hereby  granted  the  said  court 
to  review  the  entire  qaestion  of  differences  de  novo,  and  it  shall  not  be  estopped  by 
any  action  had  or  award  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five ;  and  the  Attorney-General  is  hereby  directed 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  government ;  and  if  said  court  shall  decide  against  the 
Unit^  States  the  Attorney -General  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  rendition  of 
judgment,  appeal  the  cause  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  from 
any  judgment  that  may  be  rendered,  the  said  Choctaw  Nation  may  also  appeal  to  said 
Supreme  Court :  Provided,  The  appeal  of  said  Choctaw  Nation  shall  be  taken  within 
sixty  days  after  the  rendition  of  said  judgment,  and  the  said  courts  shall  give  such 
cause  precedence. 

Sbc.  2.  Said  action  shall  be  commenced  by  a  petition  stating  the  facts  on  which 
said  nation  claims  to  recover  and  the  amount  of  its  claim ;  and  said  petition  may  be 
verified  by  either  of  the  authorized  delegates  of  said  nation  as  to  the  existence  of  soch 
facts,  and  no  other  statements  need  be  contained  in  said  petition  or  verification. 


CHAP.  149.— An  act  to  (TTA^QAte  the  price  and  dispose  of  the  refddue  of  the  Osage  Indian  trast  and 
diminished-reserve  lands,  lying  east  of  the  sixth  prindpal  meridian,  in  Kansas.    [March  3,  1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^resentatires  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of  the  lands  known  as  the  Osage  Indian  trust  and  dimin- 
ished reserve  lands,  lying  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
remaining  nnsold  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  at 
not  less  than  seventy-five  cents  per  acre ;  and  all  of  said  lands  remaining  unsold  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  fifty  cents  per  acre :  and  all  of 
said  Lands  remaining  unsold  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  at  not  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  ;  and  all  of  said  lands  remaining  unsold  after  the  last 
said  public  offering  shall  be  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  cash  entry  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  offer  the  same  as  aforesaid,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  may  seem  to  him  best;  and  may  make  all  needful  regulations,  including  the 
publication  of  notice  of  sale,  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act :  Provided,  however.  That  no  proceeding  shall  be  taken  under  this  act  until  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  males  of  said  Osage  Indian  tribes  shall  assent  to  the  foregoing 
provisions. 


CHAP.  155.— An  act  to  oonftrm  the  title  to  certain  lands  in  the  Stote  of  Ohio.    [March  3,  1881.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United  States  relinquish,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  all 
title,  interest,  and  control  in  and  to  that  certain  parcel  of  laud  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
ceded  to  the  children  of  Captain  Logan,  a  chief  of  the  Shawnoe  tribe  of  Indians,  by 
the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  and  more  fully  described  in  the  patent  issued  therefor  by  the  President  and 
bearing  date  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one ;  and  the 
United  States  waive  and  relinquish,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  the  pro- 
vision of  article  ihree  of  the  treaty  of  September  seventeenth,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Shawnee, 
and  Ottawa  tribes  of  Indians,  so  far  only  as  it  concerns  the  lands  granted  in  the  eighth 
article  of  the  treaty  referred  to  in  said  article  three,  to  the  children  of  Captain  Logan. 


PRIVATE  ACTS. 

CHAP.  161.~An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dodd,  Brown  and  Company  of  Saint  Lonis,  Missoui.    [March 

3,  1881] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repi'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 
in  Congiess  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
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dollars  and  forty -six  cents  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  Dodd,  Brown  and  Companv, 
of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  as  assignees  of  E.  H.  Darfee  and  Company,  Durfee  and  Feok, 
John  Shirley,  Durfee  and  Peck,  William  Shirley,  and  Lemuel  Spooner,  respectively, 
said  claims  having  been  severally  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  by  him  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  transmitted  to  Congress  for 
allowance. 

To  reimburse  said  sums  there  shall  be  withheld  from  the  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  to  the  Comanche  Indians,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  under  the  treaty  with  that  tribe ;  and  from  the  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  three  thousand  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  respectively ; 
and  from  the  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  Kiowa  Indians,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  and  from  the  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Indians,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  and  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  nine  cents,  respectively,  the  proportion  of  the 
two  last-named  sums  to  be  charged  against  the  said  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  to  be  Justly  chargeable 
against  them  respectively. 


CHAP.  196— Ad  Act  for  tbe  relief  of  WlUlam  Eedos.    [March  3, 1881.  ] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Repreeentatirea  of  the  Untied  Stages  of  Jmerioa 
in  Congress  aeeemhledf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  to  William  Redus  tbe  sum  of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, out  of  any  money  belonging  to  tbe  nation  of  Osage  Indians  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, in  payment  in  full  tor  one  hundred  and  forty-four  beeves  taken  from  him  by 
said  Indians  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  eijp^hteen  hundred  and  seventy-two: 
Provided^  That  said  sum  shall  be  taken  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  on  said  Indians 
on  account  of  tbe  beeves  so  taken. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust 
lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1881 : 

United  States  5s,  funded  loan  (18 -il),  amounting  to  $2,185,050,  have  been  sold  for 
various  Indian  tribes,  and  United  States  63  (1861),  amounting  to  $500,  and  Tennessee 
(Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company's)  6s.,  amounting  to  $391,000,  belong- 
ing to  the  Chickasaw  national  fund,  have  been  redeemed,  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  in  lieu  of  investment,  to  draw  interest  at  5  per 
centum  per  annum,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  April  1,  1880,  as  3hown  in  state- 
ment No.  1  and  statement  D. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  show,  in  detail  the  various  changes  in  the 
stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

Following  these  statements  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  state- 
ment of  interest  appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lan(&,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

BONDS  SOLD  AND  REDEEMED. 

No.  1. — Slalement  showing  the  sale  and  redemption  of  bonds  since  Xovemher  1,  1880,  and 
amounts  deposited  in  the  Treasury^  in  lien  of  investment,  under  dot  approved  April  1, 1880, 
at  5  per  centum  per  annum. 


Kind  of  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


a^5*S^«^n     I  Amount  sold 


IT.  a  5s,  funded  loan,  1881,  ? 
continued  at  3^  per  cent.  > 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


16  IND 


Cherokee  national  fund sold  I 

Cherokee  school  fund do. 

Cherokee  orp han  fund do . 

Cherokee  asylum  fund do. 

Chickasaw  national  fund do.  ^ 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians do  \ 

Choctaw  general  fund do. 

Choctaw  school  fhnd do . 

Creek  orphan  fund do.  J 

Delaware  general  fund do  \ 

Delaware  school  fond do.  \ 

lowas do.  J 

Kansas  school  fond do . 

Kaskaskias,  &c do. 

Kaekasklas,  &o.,  school  fund do  J 

Kiokapoo  general  fund do.  \ 

Menomoneos do.  J 

Osage  school  ftind do . 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas do. 

Pottawatomie  educational  fund do .  ^ 

Pottawatomie  general  fund do .  J 

Pottawatomie  mill  fund do.  \ 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi do .  j 

Sac  and  Fox  otthe  Missouri do.  I 
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No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  sale  and  redemption  of  bonds,  ^-e. — Continaed. 


Kind  of  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


U.  S.  58,  funded  loan,  1881,  7 
continued  at  3)  per  cent.  >  i 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Senecas , sold  J 

Senecas  and  Shawnees do.  i 

Senecas  (Tonawanda  band) do .  J 

Shftwneea  do   5  i  JtilJ  16.' 18«*1 

anawnees ^**-^    Aug.  11, 1881 

do do...!  Biar.21,1881 

Eastern  Shawnees .do 


Date  of  sale 
and  redemp- 
tion. 


July  15. 1881 
Aug.  11, 1881 
July  15, 1881 
Aug.  11, 1881 
July  15, 1881 
Aug.  11, 1881 


Amount  sold 
andredeemed. 


U.  S.  registered  6s,  1861 

Tenu.  (N.  &  C.  R.  R. )  68 do 


C  '  July  15, 1881 
•  \  1  Aug.  11, 1881 

Chickasaw  national  fund redeemed . .  July   9, 1881 

do.  July   2,1881 


$40, 979  60 

7, 379  30 

86,950  00 

1,985  65 

*2,850  00 

11,079  12 

500  00 
391,000  00 


Total ' I    2,580,400  00 


*  Sold  to  meet  claims,  per  act  March  3,  1881. 

Recapitulation  showing  the  aggregate  of  bonds  held  in  trust  for  various  Indian  tribes,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1881. 

Whole  amount  of  bonds  on  hand,  November  1,  1880 f4,580,216  83f 

Amount  of  bonds  sold  and  redeemed  (as  per  statement  No.  1) 2, 580, 400  00 

Total  on  hand  November  1, 1881  1,999,816  83f 

A. — List  of  num^es  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Unittfd  /States,  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest, 
ths  date  of  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  ineestnwnt  was  made,  and  the  anwunt  of  abstracted 
bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Annual 
interest. 


Cherokee  national  fund 
Cherokee  school  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund. 


Chickasaw  national  fund 


Chicka«aw  incompetents 
Choctaw  general  fund 

Creek  orpoans 

Delaware  general  fund 

lowas 

Kaskasklas,  Peorias,  &o 

Kaskaskias,  &c.,  school  funi 

Menomonees 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas... 
Pottawatomies,  education . 


*No  interest  appropriated  on  a  $1,000  abstracted  bond. 
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B. — Statement  of  $tock  account,  ezhibiiing  in  detail  ike  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 
abstracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 


-3 
.3 


CHEaOKBB  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Loaifliana 

State  of  MiAsouri 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tenneaaee , 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacitic  Railroad, 
eastern  division , 


$13, 000  00 
11,000  00 
50,000  00 
41,000  00 

118,000  00 
5,000  00 

125.000  00 
90,000  00 

156,638  56 


Total 609,638  56 


hi 

**>  a 

■SSS 
||^ 

III 


$50,000  00 
13,000  00 


5,000  00 


a 


$13,000  00 
11,  000  00 


28,  000  00   1, 680  00 
118, 000  00   7, 080  00 


1 


$910  00 
660  00 


125,000  00 
90,000  00 

156,638  56 


6.250  00 
5,400  00 

9,398  31 


68,  000  00  i      541, 638  56  I  31, 378  31 


CHKBOKKE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  division 


Total. 


CHEBOKBB  ORPHANS*  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Arkansas. . 
State  of  Maryland. . 
State  of  Tennessee. 
State  of  Tennessee. 


( 

6 
6 


7,000  00    

2,  000  00    

21. 000  00  I       8, 000  00 

1,000  00  I 


7,000  00  , 
2,000  00  I 
18. 000  00  j 
1,  000  00 


490  00 
120  00 
780  00 
60  00 


7,  UUO  OU 
1,000  00 

7,000  00 



1,0«0  00 

60  00 

61, 854  28 

51.  854  28 

3,  111  26 

90,854  28 

15,  000  00 

75,854  28 

4,621  26 

22,223  26 

1.383  40 

6  . 
6  . 
6    . 


Total. 


CHICKASAW  INCOMPBTBNTS. 

Stat e  o f  Indiana 

CHOCTAW  QBNEUAL  FUND. 

State  of  Virginia,  registered 

CREEK  OBPHAMS. 

State  of  Tennessee 

Sute  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) 

State  of  Vu^glnla,  registered,  certificates 


Total 

DKLAWARK  GBNBBAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  North  Carolina 

United  States  issae  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division , 


168,  000  00  10, 080  00 

8, 350  17    I  501  01 

225,  000  00    I  13,  500  00 

66,  666  66$  j  3,  500  00 


468, 016  83t  I  27. 681  01 


2, 000  00|        100  00 


450  000  00 


27,000  00 


20,000  00 

9,000  00 
41,800  00 


70,800  00 


1,000  00 

540  00 
2,508  00 


4,048  00 


Total. 


53,000  00 
87,000  00 

49,283  90 


8, 710  00 
5,220  00 

2, 957  03 


189, 283  90  I  11, 887  03 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  acoounty  ^-c. — Continued. 


Stocks. 


lOWAS. 

State  of  Florida 7 

State  of  LouiHiana '  6 

Stilts  of  North  Carolina '  6 

State  of  South  Carolina I  6 


Total 

I        '= 

KA8KA8KIA8,  PEOBIAS,  ETC.  I 

Stateof  Florida I    7  !. 

State  of  Loaisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 


Total 

KA8KA8KIAH,  PE0UIA8,  ETC.,  SCHOOL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

MENOMOKEES. 

State  of  Temieasee 

OTTAWA8  AND  CHIPPEWAS. 


State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesai>eake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company) 


Total 

POTT  AW  ATOM  I  E»— EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana 


.1. 


'3 


a 


g 

5 


•3 


a 


$22, 000  00  ,  $1,  540  00 
9, 000  00  540  00 
21, 000  00  1  1, 260  00 
3,  000  00  j    180  00 


55,  000  00  I  3,  520  00 


16,  300  00  1, 141  00 

15, 000  00  900  00 

43, 000  00  2,  580  00 

3, 000  00  180  00 


77,  300  00  !  4, 801  00 


20, 700  00   1. 440  00 


i 

19,000  00 

950  00 

1 

1 

1 

1,000  00 
3, 000  00  ' 

50  00 

1 

180  00 

4,000  00 

230  00 



4,000  00 

200  OO 

C. — statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  various 
Indian  tribeSj  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congress 
has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


Amount  on 
hand. 


i  Amoont^of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


State  of  Arkansas 

State  of  l-lorida 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Missouri 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division. 


Total. 


$168, 000  00 

132,000  00 

6.000  00 

37,000  00 

8,350  17 


$1,000  00 


192, 000  00 
125.000  00 

225,000  00  r 

165, 000  00  I 

66,  666  66| 

594,800  00  i 

280, 000  00 


50,000  00 
21,000  00 

'i2,'666  00 


1. 999, 816  83}   84, 000  00 
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D. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  iruet  by  the  government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribes  and  fond. 


Choctaws 

ChoctAw  school  fund  .. 
Choctaw  general  fund  . 

Creeks 

Creek  orphan  fund 

Cherokees 


Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fund. . 

Delaware  general  fund 

Delaware  school  fund 

lowas 

Iowa  fiind 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fund 

Kaskaskias,  Poorias,  Weas,  and  Pianke- 

shaws 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pianke- 

shaws  school  fund 

Kiokapoos 

Kickapoo  general  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fund 

Menomonee  fund 

Miamies  of  Kansas 


O-rnges. 


Osage  school  fund 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  fund. 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Poncafond 

Pottawatoraies 


Pottawatomies  general  fund 

Pottawatomies  educational  fund. 
Pottawatomies  mill  fond 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi . . . . 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississipp^i  fund. . 

Sac  and  Pox  of  the  Missouri  ..I 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund 


Seminoles 

Seneoas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Senecas  (Tonawanda  baud)  fund 

Shawnees 

Shawnee  fund 

Eastern  Shawnee  fund 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

XJte  five  per  cent,  fund 

Vte/our  per  cent,  fond 

Winnebagoes < 

Amount  of  4  and  5  per  e^nt.  funds,  as 
above  stat^jfl,  held  by  the  govern- 
ment in  lien  of  investment 


Amount  of  annual  interest 682,314  41 
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D  No.  2. — Funds  held  hy  the  governmsnt  in  Iku  of  abstracted  bonds. 


Tribes. 


_  ^     *  Statutes  at  Large. ,  .  .    .,     ' 

Date  of  acts,  Amonnt  in  the 

re8olntions,or United  Stat«8 

I     treaties. 


Vol.   Page.   Sec  \      Treasury. 


Amounts  brought  down  from  statement  ' 

D ■ ' ' $13,896,290  3« 

Kaskaskiss,  Peorias,  Wess,  dec July  12. 1862        12      539    14,86128 

pelawares July  12. 1862        12,    539. 406,57128 


lowas July  12, 1862 


12  I    539  i 


66,  735  00 


Annual  in- 
terest. 


$682,314  41 

743  06 

20.328  56 

3,336  75 


Total  amount  in  lieu  of  investment I I ' '    14,384,457  94  ( 

I  1  I  I  I 

Total  annual  interest  on  same ' ' '    706.722  78 


I 


The  chauges  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lieu  of  investment  are  accounted  for 
as  follows,  viz : 

This  fund  has  been  increased  by — 
The  proceeds  of  sale  of  ^2,l«6,050  U.  S.  fives,  continued  at  3J  per  cent., 

funded  loan  (1881) |2, 

The  redemption  of  $391,000  Tenn.  (N.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co/s)  sixes,  and  $500 

U.  S.  sixes  (1861)  belon^ng  to  the  Chickasaw  national  fund 

The  sum  of  |48,389.46,  paid  by  the  Pouca  Indians  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 

for  land 

The  sum  of  |70,000  set  aside  for  the  Pouca  Indians,  to  draw  interest  at 

5  per  cent.,  per  act  approved,  March  3,  1881 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Otoe  and  Missonria  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Delaware  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Stockbridge  lands  •....• 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Iowa  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Cherokee  school  lands  in  Alabama 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kaskaskia,  &c.,  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kickapoo  lauds 

Total  increase 3,694,792  41 

I 
This  fund  has  been  decreased  by — 

The  appropriation  of  the  principal  due  thQ.  Miamies  of  In- 
diana  $-221,257  86 

And  the  sum  of  $100,000  from  the  land  fund  belonging  to 
the  Otoes  and  Missourias  for  their  removal  to  the  Indian 


$2,186,050  00 

391,500  00 

48,389  46 

70,000  00 

940,516  12 

57,399  74 

105  64 

81  58 

28  30 

62:^  71 

96  78 

1  08 

Territory,  per  act  approved  March  3,  1881 100, 000  00 


321,257  86 


Net  increase : 3,373,534  55 

Add  amount  reported  in  statements  D  and  D  No.  2,  November  1, 1880. .  11, 010, 923  39 

Total,  as  before  stated 14,384,457  94 

E. — Interest  coU€<:ied  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


Interest. 


Cherokee  national  fund . 


$241,  052  47 

'  August  1, 1880,  to  November  1,1880 

$3,013  16 
4,699  16 

156,  638  56 

July  1. 1880,  to  January  1,1881 

241,  052  47 
241  052  47 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1,1881 

3,013  16 
8,013  16 

156,038  56 

January  1, 1881,  to  July  1,1881 

4,699  16 

241,  052  47 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12,1881 

3,  376  37 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $241, 052.47  United 
States  fives,  1881,  continued  at  3^  per  cent 

4,968  86 
26,  773  05 
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Fund  or  tribe. 


Cherokee  school  fund . 


$283, 

61, 

283, 

283, 

51, 


Cherokee  asylum  fund. 


Cherokee  orphan  fund . 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


262  25 
854  28 
282  25 
262  25 
854  28 
262  25 


64, 147  17 
64, 147  17 
64, 147  17 
64, 147  17 


162,032  02 
22,  223  26 

162,032  02 

162,032  02 
22.223  26 

162,032  02 


Angost  1. 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

July  1, 1880,  to  January  1, 1881 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1,1881,  to  May  1,1881 

January  1, 1881,  to  July  1, 1881 

May  1.1881.  to  Auirust  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $283, 262.25  United 
States  lives,  1881,  continued  at  3^  per  cent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1,1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $64,147.17  United 
States  fives,  1881,  continited  at  3^  per  cent 


Interest 


$8, 540  78 
1,555  63 
3, 540  78 
3,540  78 
1,555  63 
3,967  60 
5,827  22 


Chickasaw  national  fund  . 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

July  1, 1880,  to  January  1, 1881 

November  1. 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

Februarv  1,1881,  to  May  1,1881 

January'l,  1881,  to  July  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of$162, 032.02  United 
States  fives,  1881,  continued  at  3|  per  cent 


Chippewa   and  Christian   In- 
aianh. 


Choctaw  general  fond 


347, 147  98     August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880  . 

500  00  I  July  1, 1880,  to  January  1, 1881 

347, 147  98  I  November  1, 1880,  to  I'ebruary  1, 1881 . 
847, 147  98  I  February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 . 

500  00  '    '  ■     

347, 147  98 


Choctaw  school  fund  . 


Creek  orphans. 


15, 997  98 
15,  997  98 
15  997  98 
15,  997  98 


3,689  00 
I      3,  689  00  I 
I      3,  689  00  I 

3,689  00 


48,  045  .50 
48,  045  50 
48,  045  ."iO 
48.  045  50 


2,693  66 
2,693  66 
2,603  66 
2,693  66 


January  1. 1881,  to  July  1, 1881 

May  1,1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Pn'mium  realized  on  sale  of  $347, 147.98  United 
State«  fives.  1881,'Continued  at  3^  per  cent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880.  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 18^1 

May  l.ltel,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $15,997.98  United 
States  fives,  1881,  continued  at  3i  per  cent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $3,689  United 
States  fives,  1881,  continued  at  3^  per  cent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

Februarv  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $48,045.50  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

34  per  cent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  Februarv  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1,  I861 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  \2, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $2,693.66  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

d|  per  c^it 


23, 528  42 


801  84 
801  84 
801  84 
898  49 
1. 319  62 


4,623  63 


2,025  40 
666  70 
2,025  40 
2,025  40 
666  70 
2,269  55 
8,333  29 


13, 012  44 


4, 839  85 

15  00 

4,339  35 

4, 339  35 

15  00 
4,862  43 
7, 141  46 


25, 051  94 


199  98 
199  98 
199  98 
224  08 
329  11 


1, 153  13 


46  11 
46  11 
46  11 
51  67 
75  89 


265  89 


600  57 
600  57 
600  57 
672  96 


3,463  06 


33  67 
33  67 
88  67 
87  73 
55  41 


194  15 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonde — Continaed. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  intereat  was  collected. 


Delaware  general  fund. 


Delaware  school  fund. 


lowas. 


Kansas  schools  . 


Kickapoos . 


Easkaskias,  Poorias,Weas,and 
Piankeslmws. 


Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,and 
Piankeshaws,  school  fund 


Menomonees. 


$267, 217  72  i  August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

49,283  90  I  July  1,1880.  to  January  1,1881 

267. 217  72  |  November  1, 1880,  to  t^ebruary  1, 1881 

267, 217  72     February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

49,283  90  '  January  1, 1881,  to  JiUy  1, 1881 

267,217  72     May  1, 1881, to  August  12, 1881 

I  Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $267, 217.72  United 
I  -States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3 J  percent. 


11, 000  00 
11, 000  00 
11, 000  00 
11,000  00 


42,  780  07 
42,  780  07 
42,  7K0  07 
42,  780  07 


12. 744  25 

12, 744  25 

12. 744  25 

12,  744  25 


128,  569  91 
128,  569  91 
128,  569  01 
128,  569  91 


2,  739  01 
2.  739  01 
2,  739  01 
2,  739  01 


20,711  97 
20,  711  97 
20,711  97 
20,711  97 


134, 039  38 
134,039  38 
134,  039  38 
134, 039  38 


Interest. 


$3,340  22 
1. 478  51 
3,340  22 
3.340  22 
1, 478  51 
3.742  86 
5, 497  16 


22,  217  70 


August  1. 1880,  to  Novomber  1, 1880  ..  1 

Novomber  1, 1880,  lo  February  1, 1881 

Febi-uaiT  1, 1881,  to  May  1,1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $11,000  United  i 

States  registei-ed  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

Februarj-  1,1881,  to  Mav  1, 1881 

May  1,1881,  to  August  12. 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $42,780.07  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881.  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  saleof  $12, 744.25  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3^  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  Febniary  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881.  to  Mav  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on   sale   of   $128,569.91 

United  States  registered  fives,  1881,  con- 

tiuued  at  3J  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 , 

No\  ember  1,  1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 18&1 

May  1,1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  saleof  $2,-739. 01  United 

Stales  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


A  ugust  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1. 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881,  to  Mav  1. 1881 

May  1,1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  saleof  $20,711.97  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

Si  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1. 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1. 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $134,039.38 
United  States  registered  fives,  1881,  con- 
tinued at  3J  per  cent. 


137  50 
137  50 
137  50 
154  07 
226  30 


792  87 

534  75 
534  75 
534  75 
599  21 
880  06 

3,083  52 

159  30 
159  30 
159  30 
178  50 
262  18 

918  58 

1,607  12 
1,607  12 
1,607  12 
1,800  85 
2, 644  93 

9,267  14 

34  24 
.    34  24 
34  24 
38  36 
56  35 

197  43 

258  90 
258  90 
258  90 
290  11 
426  09 

1,492  90 

1, 675  49 
1, 675  49 
1,675  49 
1, 877  46 
2, 757  43 

9,661  3e^ 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds — Continued. 


249 


Fnnd  or  tribe. 


Osage  schools. 


Ottawas  and  Cbippewas . 


Pottawatomies,  edacation  . 


Pottawatomies,  mills . 


Pottawatomies,  general  fund  . . 


Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. . . 


Sm  and    Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 


S<}neca3'. . 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  Interest  was  collected. 


Interest. 


$89, 911  53     Angust,  1, 1880,  to  Noreraber  1. 1880 1  $498  89 

39, 911  53     November  1, 1880.  to  February  1, 1881 i  498  89 

39,91153     February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 |  498  89 

39,91153     May  1. 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 559  02 

Premium  realieed  on  sale  of  $39, 91 1.53  United  I  821  06 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3i  per  cent. 


14, 745  00     August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

14, 745  00     November  1, 1880.  to  February  1, 1881 

14, 745  00     February- 1. 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 , 

14, 745  00     May  1,  lfe81,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $14, 745  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

^  per  cent. 


72,947  12     August  1,1880,  to  November  1,1 880 

72, 947  12     November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

72, 947  12     February  1.  1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

72,947  12     May  1,  lS81, to  August  12,1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $72,947.12  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


17,066  44     August  1,1880,  to  November  1,1 880 

17, 066  44  j  November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

17,066  44  1  February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

17,066  44     May  1, 1881, to  August  12, 1881 

]  Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $17,066.44  United 
States  registered  fives,  18i81,  continued  at 

I      3^  per  cent. 


89, 618  57     August  1, 1880Kto  November  1, 1880 1  1, 120  23 

89, 618  57  ;  November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 ■  1, 120  23 

89,618  57     February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 1  1,120  23 

89,618  57  I  May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 '  1,255  26 

I  Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $89,618.57  United  1, 843  61 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at  , 
3^  ptr  cent.                                                       ' 


14, 6.59  12     August  1, 1880.  to  November  1, 1880 

14, 659  12     November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881. . . 

14, 659  12  ;  February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

14,659  12  !  May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

!  Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $14, 659. 12  United  i 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


858  21     August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

858  21     November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 . . . 

858  21     February  1, 1881,  to  May  1. 1881 

858  21     May  1, 1^1,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $858.21  United  j 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at  ' 

3^  per  cent. 


40, 979  60     August  1, 1880,  to  November  1. 1880 

40, 979  60     November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

40, 979  60     February  1, 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

40,979  60     May  1, 1881, to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $40, 979.60  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  per  cent. 


2,  876  75 

184  31 

184  31 
184  31 
206  .52 
303  33 

1,  062  78 

911  84 

911  84 

911  84 

1,  021  ir* 

1, 500  6G 

5, 257  93 

213  33 
213  33 
213  33 
239  04 
351  09 

1,  230  12 

6, 459  56 

183  24 
183  24 
183  24 
205  34 
301  51 

1,  056  57 

10  73 
10  73 
10  73 
12  02 
17  66 

• 

61  87 

612  25 
512  25 
512  25 
573  99 
843  01 

2.  953  75 
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250      INTEREST   COLLECTED    OX   STATE   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 
E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds — Coatinaed. 


Fand  or  tribe. 
Senecas,  Tonawandaband. 


Senecas  and  Shawnces 


Shawuecs. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


Ang:a8t  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880. .. 
I  November  1.1880,  to  Febrnarj  1,1881. 


$86, 950  00 
86. 950  00 
86,  950  00  I  February  1, 1881,  to  May  1. 18^1 

86.9o0  00  .  May  1, 1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $86,950  United 
States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 
3|  per  cent 


Eastern  Shawuces. 


7, 879  30 
7, 379  30 
7. 379  30 
7,379  30 


4,835  65 
4,835  65 
1. 985  65 
1,985  65 


11,  079  12 
11,  079  12 
11.079  12 
11, 079  12 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1. 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1, 1881.  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1.1&81,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $7,379.30  United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1. 1881,  to  May  1, 1881 

May  1,  lfe81,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $1,985.65  United 

StAtes  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3|  per  cent. 


August  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880 

November  1, 1880,  to  February  1, 1881 

February  1. 1881.  to  May  1. 18^1 

May  1,1881,  to  August  12, 1881 

Premium  realized  on  sale  of  $ll,079.12United 

States  registered  fives,  1881,  continued  at 

3i  per  cent. 


Interest. 


$1,086  88 
1,086  88 
1,086  88 
1,217  98 
1,788  73 


6.267  35 


92  24 
92  24 
92  24 
103  36 
151  81 


581  89 


60  44 
60  44 

24  81 

27  80 
40  84 


214  33 


138  49 
138  49 
138  49 
155  18 
227  92 


798  57 


F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Maryland  6  per  cent  bondt.         \ 
Chickasaw  national  fund : '    $8,350  17 


Period  for  which  interest  is  regularly      Amount 
paid.  collected. 


July  1, 1880,  to  July  1, 1881, 


*$485  34 


*Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 
G. — Collections  of  interest  made  since  November  1,  1880,/a7h*n^  due  since  July  1,  1880. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


1 


S 


Period. 


From — 


To— 


i. 
i| 

^  O 

S 


Chickasaw  national  fund.  $30, 720  00     July  1,1880  i  July  1,1881     $31-1,000 


Chickasaw  incompetents . . 
Pottawatomies,  education 


100  00     July  1, 1880     July  1, 1^1 
200  00  ,  July  1, 1880     July  1, 1881 


2,000 
4,000 


Kind  of  bonds. 


Ill 

a  *  S 


NashviUe  and  $30, 720  00 
Chattanooga  , 

Railroad. 

Indiana 100  00 

Indiana 200  00 


Total 81,020  00 518,000  | 31,02«  00 
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APrROPRlATlONS  BY  CONGRESS  ON  NON-PAYING  STOCKS.      251 
BeoapitulaHon  ofintere$t  collected,  aeper  tabUehereinhrfore  given, 

lotereat  and  premium  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) $174, 468  63 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) 485  34 

Interest  collected  on  paying  bonds  due  since  July  1,  1880  (Table  G) 31, 020  00 

Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified  and  carried  to  the 
credit  qf  trust-fund  interest  due  various  Indian  tribes 205, 974  02 

Staiemenl  o/  appropriatians  made  hy  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  on  non-paying 
stocks  held  in  trust  hy  the  Sea'etary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


Bonds. 

i 

Principal. 

Annnal  in- 
torest  ap- 
propriated. 

A  TICWH  WW     .  »  •  .  .  .        ...^..        ..        T....>^..-.T.-.,.T-rTirr-rT«a««> Ta.T^r 

$168, 000  00 
132,000  00 
192,000  00 
125,000  00 
104,000  00 

66.666  6Cf 
165,000  00 
504.800  00 

37,000  00 

f  10, 080  00 

Florida 

0,240  00 

North  Carolina 

11, 520  00 

South  Carolina 

7,500  00 

6,240  00 

T^nnessoo  .......................... !>•■........... ......•..•••••.•••• 

8,500  00 

Tenn^Moo 

8,250  00 

Yirrinla 

35,688  00 

Xiomaiana - 

2,220  00 

Total  amount  appropriated 

H  238  00 
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RECEIPTS   FROM   SALES   OF   INDIAN   LANDS. 


The  receipts  and  disbursemeuts  since  November  1,  1880,  as  shown  by  the  books  o 
this  olfice,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  including  receipts  from  sales  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  statement : 


Appropriations. 


Act3  and  treaties. 


Proceeds  of  Rionx  Reservations 
in  Minnenota  and  Dakota. 

Proceeds  of  Winnebago  Reser- 
vations in  Minnesota. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees.  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceeds  of  school  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  lowas, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kansas, 

proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kaskas- 
kiaa,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Miamies 
of  KanssH,  proceeds  of  lauds. 

Fulfilling  ti-eaty  with  Onuihus, 
procei-Ss  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Osages, 
proceeds  of  trust  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Potta- 
watomies,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Stock- 
bridges,  proceeds  of  lands. 


Fulfilling  treaty  with  Winne- 
bagoes,  proceeds  of  lands.       \ 

On  account  nf  claims  of  settlers 
on  Round  Valley  Indian  Res-  { 
ervation    in    California,  re- 
stored to  public  lands.  I 

FulfiUing  treaty  with  Chero-  . 
keeH,  proceeds  of  Osage  di-  j 
minished  reserve  lands  in  j 
Kansas.  I 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Dela- 
wares,   procetJds   of    lands.  I 
(liefundiuent     by    Agent  i 
Pratt.)  I 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kicka- 
poos.  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sao  and  , 
Fox  oi   Missouri,  proceeds 
of  lands.  ' 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Shaw- 
necH,  proceeds  of  luids.  | 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Ottawas 
of   Blanohara's    Fork    ami  ; 
Roche  de  Ikbuf,  proceeds  of 
lauds.  j 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippe-  ' 
was  ofSaginaw,  proceeds  of 
lauds.  ' 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Ottoes 
and  Missoui'iiis,  proceeds  of 
lands. 


12  Stat.,  819.  act  '  $117, 417  &4 

March  3, 1863. 
Sees.  2  and  3,  act  1, 779  25 

of  P^eb.  21, 1863. 
Cherokee  strip... 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 
1819,  and  Dec.  29, 
1835. 

Royalty  on  coal. . . 


Art  4,  treaty  of 

Oct  5,  1859,  12 

Stat,  1112. 
Treaty   of    Feb. 

23,  1867  (10  sec- 
tions). 
Act  of  March  3, 

1872. 
Act  of  July  31, 

1872. 
2d  art.  treaty  Sept 

29,  1865,  2  sec, 

act  Jul V  15, 1870. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19, 

1873,  and  June 

23, 1874. 
Treaty    Feb.  27, 

186f,   15    Stat, 

532. 
Treaty  Feb.    11, 

1856,   11    Stat., 

679;  act  of  Feb. 

6,  1871, 16  Stat, 

404. 
2d  art  treaty  1859, 

act  Feb.  2, 1863. 
Act  of  March  3, 

1873,    17    Stat., 

633. 

Transfer  for  sale  of 
lands  to  Osages. 
(See  Osages.) 

2d  art  treaty  July 
4, 1866,  14  Stat, 
794. 

Treaty  of  June  28, 
1862,13Stat,623. 

Treaty  Mar. 6. 1861, 
12Stat,  1171,  act 
August  15, 1876. 

Acts  of  April  7, 
1800.  and  Jan.  11, 
1875. 

Refundment 


623  71 

28  30 
55,851  27 

96  78 

9, 215  98 

712  26 

2, 299, 943  23 

4,058  06 

32, 767  63 

81  58 

20,621  61 
594  37 

724, 137  41 


I  . 

IS 


r 


I 


$100, 525  80 


105  64 

1  08 

17,008  37 

41  26 

43  49 

...do 400  00 

Act  Aug.  15, 1876. .  j  126, 860  42 


32,548  34 
300  72  ■ 


d 
O 


I 


$11, 307  58 

1,779  25 

32,548  34 

623  71 

j     28  30 

107, 314  32   70,  742  78 

96  78 


$206,636  16 


300  72 


92,422  81 


302  70 


101  50 


633, 545  67 


9. 417  18 
712  26 
2, 933, 488  90 

4, 058  06 

32,767  63 


81  38 


I 


20,691  61 
594  37 


724, 137  41 


105  64 


5, 487  15    3, 016  97 
729  30 


Total 3,412,389  64 


940. 989  22     220, 833  51   4, 132, 545  35 
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260       EXECUTIVE    ORDERS   RELATING   TO   INDIAN   RESERVES. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  AFFECTING  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  FROM  JULY  23, 
1880,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1881. 

ARIZONA. 

Suppai  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  November  23,  1880. 

It  ie  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  country,  lying  within  the  bonnda- 
rie«  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Cataract  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  lowest 
fall,  north  of  the  settlement  of  the  Sappai  Indians ;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-h»lf 
miles;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  twelve  milen  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  milesi 
due  east  of  the  middle  of  said  creek ;  thence  due  west  five  miles;  thence  in  a  north- 
erly direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  due  west  of  the  middle 
of  said  creek ;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  Ut 
embrace  the  settlements  and  improvements  of  the  Suppai  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  said  Suppai  Indians,  and  the  executive  order  dated  June  8, 1^0,  withdrawing  from 
sale  and  setting  apart  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  is  hereby  revoked. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Mis9%an  Indiana^  Beeerve, 

Executive  Mansion,  March  9,  18ol. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1 
east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  California,  excepting  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  be,  and  the  same  are  herel>y, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  pur- 
poses. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Jicarilla  Apache  Reserve, 

'-  Executive  Mansion,  September  21, 1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  lying 
within  the  following  described  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  cS* 
the  Mexican  grant  known  as  the  '^TierraAmarilla  grant,''  as  surveyed  by  Sawyer  and 
McBroom  in  July,  1876 ;  and  extending  thence  north  with  the  western  boundary  of 
said  survey  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  ^rant  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado ;  thence  west  alon^  said  boundary  line  sixteen  miles ;  thence  south  to  a 
point  due  west  from  the  aforesaid  southwest  comer  of  the  Tierra  Ajnarilla  grant ;  and 
thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from  entry 
and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

s 

CohiUe  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  January  18,  1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  land,  situated  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Spokane  Indians,  namely : 

Commencing  at  a  point  where  Chemekane  Creek  crosses  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
latitude ;  thence  down  the  east  bank  of  said  creek  to  where  it  enters  the  Spokane 
River  ;tnence  across  said  Spokane  River  westwardly  along  the  southern  bank  thereof 
to  a  point  where  it  enters  the  Columbia  River;  thence  across  the  Columbia  River 
northwardly  alone  its  western  bank  to  a  point  where  said  river  crosses  the  said  forty-  * 
eighth  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  place  of  beginniug. 

R.  B.  HAYEa 
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Table  of  $tati$tic$  reloHng  to  popmUUiomy  edmettUon, 


HMie  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CMorado  R(v4r  Agency. 


Hobare 

CbimehneTis . 


8 

■a 


& 


;   Knmber  of  g 
I  Indiana  wbo 

,  wear  citizens'  S 

dreaa.  2g 


Is 

"Si 

.a 

i 


t 


802 
210 


I 


Moquit  PuMo  Agency. 

KoqniaPneblo 2,100 

Pima^  MaHoopn,  and  Papago  Agency, 

Pbna 4,600 

Maricopa 500 

Papago 6,000 


8an  Oarloe  Agency. 


Wbite  Mountain  Apaobe . 

San  Carios  Apaobe  

Warm  Spring  Apacbe 

Coyotero  Apocbe 

Tonto  Apacbe — . 

Mixed  Apache 

Soutbem  Apacbe 

Cbiricahua  Apaobe 

Apacbe  Yaroa 

Apaobe  Mobave 


206. 


\'' 


500 


Indiam  in  Arizona  not  under  an  agent 


Hualapal . 
Yuma.... 
Mobave . . 
Suppai ... 


CAUFOBinA. 


Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 


Hoopa. , 


Mietion  Agency. 


Serranos 

Diogenes  

Coabnila    . . . . . 
San  Luis  Key. 


Round  VaUey  Agency. 


Conoow , 

Little  Lake... 

Redwood 

Ukie 

Wylackie 

Potter  Valley 
Pit  Rive? 


Tule  River  Agency. 


506 
795 
275 
819 
586 
119 
171 
246 
309 
662 


75 


6,500 


d700'. 
dl5\. 


479 


881 

731 

778 

1,120 


143 
158 
37, 
183 

28 
20 


472 


}'■ 


010 


569 


2,002 


I 


160. 


Tule  and  Tejon 163 

Wicbumnl,  Kaweah,  and  King's  River  ....         c  540  . 

a  From  report  of  1878.  b  Clothing  and  presents  for  children. 

e  From  report  of  1879. 


§1  I 
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1061      200. 


47 


450 


2,000 


eSOO 


61. 


0460 


2,500. 


100 


1 

.a 

It 

:S5 


275 


104 


249 


901 


150 


W        61 


52  2 


10        85 


18 


2        40 


.t. 


d  From  report  of  1880. 
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*$'C.y  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies. 


Educational. 


I     Keligions.     ;  Vital. 


i    Number    ; 
Number  ,  pupils  at-  [ 

who  can  be  '  -^       »       tending 
accommo-    „„u  *  i„    school  one 


.a 


o 

dated  in 

r, 

schools. 

•o  6 

3Sf 

u 

^- 

o 

1 

q 

a 
^ 

& 

a* 

229  i 
56  : 


40 


2, 200         16 


j  schools. 


800         80 


month  or 

more  during 

I    the  year,    i 


11 


'  Amount  ex- 
pended for 

I     education 
during  the 
yelr. 


1 


I     -3      i 


e 


►52 


?5  I  ^ 


^-o 


is 


25 


n       $1,  208  . 


£ 

s 

^. 

1 

i-i 

1 

Q 

(3  ID 

'S 

8g 

»< 

**  bC 

^ 

§=• 

Fi 

o 

s 
}« 

4 

60,       1  . 


20 


16         59 


48         8i       2,260 i        45         20.....       1     (6) 


38 


9        1,829. 


20 


9     26 


55 


00. ...I      1. 


75  ... . 

I 


55... 

I 


50     42,       12 


6+     59 

I 


913. 


11  9       1 


I 


*            I  i  < 

1,353 1  36-  23. 

I            '  '  I 

\        •     '  I  t 

I  I  I 


48     43 


H 


26         26 1....!        23!  3     201      10^ 


3, 081  . 


/o         v  . 


1,110      /jft9 !. 


1    «$697 

i 


19 


46 


16 


12 


7       6 


f  Of  this  $297  was  contributed  by  agency  employes  and  Indians. 
18  IND 


/By  agent  for  papers. 
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Table  ofslaHstica  relating  to  populaUon,  ednoo/uHi, 


I 


Number  of  I 
I  Indiaof)  who 
wear  citizens' 
dress. 


;§i 


I 


Nanio  of  agency  and  tril»e. 


Galiformia— Continaod 

Indians  in  Calif  omia  not  under  an  agent 

Indians  in—  < 

SierraCoontv 12. 

El  Dorado  County 1»3 

Mendocino  Countv j  1,240  . 

ShastaCounty  ...*. 1,0371. 


Yolo  County 
Tehama  County  . . . 
Rolano  County .... 

Lassen  County 

Colusa  County 

Humboldt  County 

Marin  County 

Sonoma  County ... 

Butte  County 

Plumas  County  ... 

Placer  County 

Napa  County 

8utter  County 

Amador  County  .. 
Nevada  County  . . . 

Lake  County 

Klamaths— 

Res ua  ranche 

Wirks  wah  ranche 

Hoppa  ranche 

Wakel  ranche 

Too  rup  ranche ... 

Bah  sil  ranche 

Ai  yolch ranche ... 
Surper  ranche  .... 


COLORADO. 

Loi  Pinoe  Agency,  a 

rte 

Southern  XJU  Agency. 
Southern  Ute 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 


47 
157 

21 
330 
358 
224 
162 
339 
522 
508 

91 

12' 

272 

98 

774| 

64; 
19 
22 
4 

15 
18 
32 
39i 


1,500, 


1,100;. 


Blackfeet  Sioux 

Sans  Arc  Sioux 

Minnecoiijou  Sioux  . 
Two  Kettle  Sioux  . . 


Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonnais  Sioux 

Devil's  Lake  Agency. 


1,061 


"I   'I 


3 


I 


\l 


.  1 

1 

! 

£ 

^ 

5 

i 

-Sttt 
-I   - 


1^      \^ 

|§         i 

JZ5       \'A 


259  \ 
:i46  I 
537  f 
759  J 


Siaseton  Sioux 

"VVahpeton  Sioux 

Cut  Head  Sioux 

a  Roraovcd  to  Utah  in  September. 


422 
403 
241 


\ 


350       500 


20 


20. 


200. 


680       500 


295 


550 


560       106        05       270 


V 


016 


50       253       281 


5       8001        20 


200, 


48 


182       ell 
I 
To  be  known  hereafter  as  Ouray  Agency,    e  Besides  19  tebuilt. 
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if-c,  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies — Continued.  ^ 


Educational. 


Eeligioas.        Vital. 


o 

I 


Number    i 

Xamber  pa  pi  la  at- 

who  can  be     ^      -       tending     i 

accoramo-    ^lu'Ui.     school  one  < 

dated  in      *^^^^'    month  or   | 

schools.  ,more  daring 

I    the  year.    ' 


I 


«9 

Q 


S  >  B 

>         3 


Amonnt  ex- 
pended for 
education 
during  the 
year. 


Is 


ll 


4 

?!    i 

3 

3 

s    ^.  1 

1 

eS 

J53 

2 

0 

^ 

o 

1 

S 

i1 

<M 

o 

o 

«  0 

»« 

u 

•M   3) 

^ 

^ 

a 

a 

e 

B 

0 

Jz; 

^ 

^ 

200. 


335<        50 


172         4S, 


180       2       3         60       no     89         10     $1,220$4.620       400        80,      6       2$8,250 

I        i        I 


1  .... 


34  2     22         10       2,350 


I  ' 

162         50       3|       1     (6) 


1....         96. 


91 


I  I  I 

75         11       8,000i  750       127         31 1      1       2       904 
i            I                i  I  I 

6  Not  reported. 


87     44 


45     38 


54'    77 
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STATISTICS    SHOWING   POPULATION,    SCHOOLS, 


Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education. 


Name  of*  agency  and  tribe. 


Dakota— Continued. 
Fort  Berthold  Agency. 


Arickaree . . . 
OroB  Ventre  . 
Mandan 


Lirwer  BrvU  Agency. 
Lower  Brul6  Sionx 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Ogallala  Sioux 

Ro9dmd  Agency. 


Brul6  Sioux 

Loafer  Sioux 

WahzahKah  Sioux . 
Two  Kettle  Sioux . . 

Northern  Sioux 

Mixed  Sioux 


Sisaeton  Agency. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 

Standing  Rock  Agency. 
Lower  Yanktonnais  Sionx 


Upper  Yanktonnaia  Sionx 

Blackfeet  Sioux 

Uncapapa  Sioux 

"  HottiW  Indian*  added  July  28. 1881. 

Minneco^jou  Sioux 

Brul6  Sioux 

Sans  Arc  Sioux 

ITncapapa  Sioux 

Ogallala  Sioux 

Blackfeet  Sioux 


Jkinkton  Agency, 


Yankton  Sioux . 


I    Number  of   j   g      !  g  g 
'  Indians  who  j^a 

wear  citizens' I  S       ^'> 

dress.        |  S  jj    ^  o 
i .    .  15    S-S 


5     I 


I 

o 


I      =3 


a     >eos.    ass, 


678 
445 
223 


1,  509' 


7,202, 


170       250       305       604  . 


t 


I 


9rt,      320 


550,  2, 800'      625!      910 

i        I 


10 


516i. 


450       650  . 


170 


350,       150 


500)       300 


1,377 


895  ' 
4031 
728' 
521 


1,377 


2381      235 


7531. 
170. 
524. 
703'. 
556|. 
107'. 


! 

300'    240 


16;      256; 


18 


I 


553       612         16      243       113, 


I 


9881      150'      550       592 


IDAHO.  , 

Fort  Hall  Agency. 

Shoshone. i      1,1281 

Bannack I         502 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannack,  and  Sheepeater 

Xez  Perce  Agency. 

Nez  Perc6 .  .• 


406'. 


120 
20 


408 
90 


7;      233 


10 


i;j 


7171 


43 


950       286       2711      271 


186 


12 


a  Partially  reported.  ftAlsoonechurchbuildlngbyMrs.  WiUiamB.  Astor,  of  New  York.     cNotreport«d. 
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tf'C,  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies — Continued. 


Edacational. 


Religious. 


Number    . 
I  who  can  be    -^r^  ^^ 

'    dated  iu    1  schools. 

S0I100I8.     I 

I 


3 

a 


Number 
pupils  at- 
tt^uding 
school  one 
month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 


150  . 


350 150. 


1,300. 


1,200. 


242        .75        20       2       1         64.        17 


460 


114     31 


125     30 


54     27 


9S. 


Amount  ex- 
pended for 
education 
during  the 
year. 


'I 


10 


i. 

^1 


11 


Vital. 


^-^  I  *?; 


^1 


1  "S.S 

fi 

if 


$1, 593, 


$384         50         30       1 


6       1, 612 


1   a$384 


410       200         10       1!      2       538 


10       1       2      680 


200 '    '  1       1;    (c) 


48 


90 


12       3,442   1,550       423         20       5       2^4,103 

I  I        i        ■ 


12       6, 310 


1,650 


95         35       1     13 

I 


26 


34 


85 


82 


15 


38 


1,650  108 


423 


40       170 


m\ 


35. 


45       197 


44. 


175. 


215      dl7 


i 

34 

2 

3 

1 
31 

120 


24 


H 


1,212 


1,671 


i 


5,440       390        48       6       6  6,817 


I 


87 


I  I 


70; 


9       7,485;  1,0151      115 


62 


20 


1   2,800 


15 


35     20 


d  With  new  school  building,  almost  completed,  150  boarding  pupils  can  be  accommodated. 
eOf  this  $365  is  from  native  churches. 
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Table  ofsiaHstics  relating  to  population,  education , 


1   Number  of    \  § 
I  Indians  who  [ 
wear  citizens' '  3 
dress.        j  13  « 

: llj 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Idaho— Continued. 
Jndiatu  in  Idaho  not  uiider  an  agent. 
Pt'nd  d'Oreille  and  Kootenais 

INDIAN  TEBRITOBY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 


Cheyenne  . 
Arapaho  .. 


Kiotoa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency. 


Kiowa 

Comanche 

Apache 

Wichita 

Waco 

Towaconle 

Keechie 

Delaware 

Penetheka  Comanche  . 
Caddo 


4,197  t 
2,258  5 


1,145 

1,396 

337 

206 

49 

151 

77. 

79 

•     165' 

552 


Osage  Agency.                            ;  I 

Osage I  1,896 

Kaw I  3U3 

Quapaw I  200. 


Pawnee  Agency. 


Pawnee  . 


Ponca 

Nez  Perc6. 


Ponca  Agency. 


Quapaw  Agency. 

Seneca  

Wyandotte 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Miami  (Weetem) 

Peoria,  Pea,  and  Piankeshaw — 

Modoc 

Qnapaw 

Ottawa 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Rac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi i 

Absentee  Shawnee | 

Pottawatomie  (Citizen) | 

Mexican  Kickapoo ! 

Kansas,  Pottawatomie,  and  Kickapoo 

TSlack  Bob  band  of  Absentee  Sliawnee 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri i 

Iowa I 

Otoe j 

Ottawa , 

Mokohoko  band  of  Sac  and  Fox  wandering  in  i 
Kansas ; 


1,241 


.•ilo 
328 


243 

277 
79 
59 

1.50 
9K 
5l! 

109. 


440 

675 
300 

3>*0 

col. 

60'. 
32! . 
46. 
235. 
6. 

J. 


o|  *S 


i'2 


II 

--a 
11 


>BZa 


10    4,000 


520 


§        % 


I        i 


4 

o  a 


4301      300 


297, 
63! 


55 
25 


790i 


423' 
54 


559 


620 
100 


111        42 
62 

243, 

2771 

79 

59 

1.50 

98 

51' 

109 


250'    c400 


82 
107 


26 
208| 
300L 
3; 


4671 


48; 
63| 

lo; 
111 

19- 

27j 
111 
20, 


110 

203 

50 

33 


«3? 


51 


80 
155 


e  V 


19 


d42. 


791. 

is; 

i 

1.53 
1641 
33| 
46i 
66' 
60' 
26. 
57i 


64 

5. 


U 


a  Box  Christmas  presents  for  school.  &  From  tribal  funds.  c  From  report  of  1880. 

d  From  report  of  1879.  e  Contributed  by  Indians  to  build  house  for  missionary. 
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4'e.j  hy  tribes  and  their  retpeetive  agencies — Continued. 


Educational. 


Heligions.     I   Vital. 


I    ITninber 
who  can  be  '  f^, 
1  accommo- 
dated in 
j    schools,     i 


No.  of 
schools. 


Number  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
school  oiie 
month  or 

more  during 
the  year. 


I 


jl. 

1 13 
i  s| 

■•gS 


Amount  ex- 
pended for 
education 
during  the 
year. 


\^' 


I  ! 


Si    5 
ft    2 


S-o      >j 


?t 

i    1 

a 

1  '■  J'-^- 

|i| 

ll 

•§       § 

•§ 

a 

«M 

11 

o 

o 

(.■ 

(4 

■*»'& 

.S 

.S 

§a 

s 

a 

3 

a 

1 

_ 

3,300       250. 


250 


I     '    ! 
I         I 

I 

222        10  $16,362 [      335 


800       320. 


570 
68^ 


15oL 
70'. 


2... 


222 


141 


153 


53 


56. 


4       $50'. 


10     17,143. 


173 


M2, 672  . 
7,632. 


.,      225 

J        75 


1      1    (a) 


1    (o) 
1     (a) 


136 


102 


384      loa 


105 


122 
115. 


62  1 
21;  5 


150^ 


100.. 
54.. 


7* 
160 
40. 
50. 


75 


35... 
75.. 


\z 


70     20 
86     65 


47. 
56. 
21.. 


15|. 
28. 


43; 

46 
15i 
23;  18 
39  27 
25!  21 
12 
18 


12 


5,000'. 


30. 


1  .. 
1.. 


2;    26 
66 50 

31     23 


3, 7SB  . 
015. 


^1, 342  . 
^1, 784  . 
546. 

1, 219  . 

1,779.. 


(i) 


350. 


dS3 


78! 

168: 

28 
37 

54 
26 
16 

471 


150 
150' 
I      200' 


3.... 
34'.... 


25 
«45       6 


3-. 
3.. 
5 


Ij  (/) 

1;  (/) 

■•  if) 

i:  if) 

II  if) 

2  (/) 


I 


20| 
18i 


17 
13 


6       3 


/Books  and  paners  for  sunday-school. 
pBy  tribal  fnnas. 


A 11, 167  ft-om  tribal  funds, 
t  Not  reported. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education, 


Name  of  a<;ency  and  tribe. 


Indian  territory— Continued. 
Union  Agency. 


Chiokaaaw . 
Choctaw  ... 
Cherokee... 

Creek 

Seminole . . . 


Number  of   ! 

Indians  who  ; 

wear  citizens*! 

dress. 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 


Sac  and  Fox. 


KANSAS. 

PottawatomU  Agency. 


Pottawatomie 

Kiokapoo 

Chippewa  and  Munseo  . 


6,000 
15,890 
19,  720 
15.000 

2,667 


355 


430 
240 
M2 


MICIUGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 


Pottawatomie 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Croek,  and  Black  ! 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa . 


6,126 


295 

2,500 

,    6,000 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior |      1,000 

MimCEBOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Mississippi  Chippewa 

Pillaser  Cfhippe  wa 

Pembina  Chinpewa 

Ked  Lake  Chippewa 

MONTANA. 

Blaehfeet  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piogan 

Crow  Agency. 
Mountain  and  Biver  Crow 

Flathead  Agency. 


Flathead 
Pend  d'Oreille 
Kootenais  — 


Gros  Ventre 
Aasinaboine 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Assinaboine 

Tanktonnais  Sioux 


7,500 


3,500; 


li 

sf 


1 

A. 


ill  ill 


Ill 

J^     i 


230 
175 


225 


200 
65 


106 
65 


295 
2,500 


I 


40 
4.50 


6,000; 1,100 


1,000. 


3,238 


125 
772^ 
395 


1, 100,  } 
900  5 


206 


125 


435 


60. 


166 
65 


75J. 

3001. 

l,000l. 

200!. 


760. 


110, 


2,025 


1, 131 


48'      385. 


96 


266 


12 


10       200, 


25. 


1.413. 
4,814. 


20       305       205 
20       900'      500 


108' 
73 


52 

275 
700| 
266 


360 


82 


18 


99 


34' 


20 
2 


16 

31 

0 


20 


50 


12 
15; 


By  tribal  funds.      b  From  report  of  1880.      «  Globe,  books,  and  seeds.       d  Attended  public  sohoola. 
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Educatioual. 


Religious.        TitaL 


a 

t  . 

-a  t 

=  u 


Number 
who  can  be 
accommo- 
dated in 
schools. 


No.  of 
8chools. 


900 
2.600 
3,715 

i,7oo; 

400 


111. 


621 
45! 


'  Number  of 

pupilH  at- 

t<'nding 

school  one 

month  or 

more  during 
the  vear. 


p 


^  pi 
p*5 

II 


Amount  ex- 
pended for 
education 
durinc;  the 
year. 


£      p 

>      s 


II 

^1 


,  S 


1^' 
I  I 

i  -2 

a 


!  « 
s 


4^     '    .fi     . 

•i     «•! 

's  i  s| 


%i 


300  600 

200  1.800 

300  3,500 

300  1,300 

60  250 


69 
57 
100 
26 
6 


385    6265       270. 

g    I  1,460  1,260 

240  62,808  1,792 

,799  g 

30       196       174 

I 


9a$33>550, 63,600. 

10  a31,700 10,000. 

9  a52,300 12.000. 

9  a26,900, !  4,800. 


10.. 


20 


5     10 


a7,  500  . 
A3, 5001 


300. 


•I 


500. 


"A    y< 


a 


12 
34 
62 

40 


40. 
40. 


301. 
29i. 


20     12       2, 9001 . 
20,     12       2, 940  . 


125 


175 
120 


10. 


10. 
10 


(c) 


5     10 


25 
10 


1- 

0450;. 

1,500. 

203. 


1.500'. 


715 


273. 


1, 1251      120 


/150.... 

/50  . . . . 

/150.... 


I 
1751      8. 


<i27 

/15o!        50     lo'      1,300 
/116         65,       9;  900' 

..    /112         60....'       1,750 


113    35   106   9   8.600 

i      '      I    I 


115.. 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

270' 

25 

4' 

2 

500, 

30 

«1 

2 

291 

1 

15 

4| 
1 

2 

J 

$200 


(d) 


400 
700 


580         32       8     1112,963 


221         51      12       1,500. 


13. 


15         25       1....         15         20         27       9       1,050. 


'  ;  t       I 

3201      100         50       2... 


72. 


15... 


54 


56     12       4, 000  . 


5     11 


18       3       2. 


30         12 . 


451' 27. ...|      1. 

1  763 ;      100....!      2. 


60         30     10 
63         20       8 


800 

850     $550 


47 


49     28 


3   3,550'. 


79     66 

I 


40     36 


eOn  reservation.  f  Many  others  attend  State  public  schools.  n  Not  reported. 

A  For  support  of  schools  among  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  A*eeaiuen. 
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Table  of  statiBties  relating  to  population,  eduoationy 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


NEBRASKA. 


Oreat  Nemaha  Agency, 


Sao  and  Fox. 
Iowa 


Otoe  Agency. 
Otoe  and  MisBonria 

/Santee  Agency. 


Santee  Sionx 

Ponoa 

Santee  Sioux  at  ]«landreaa,  Dakota  . 


Winnebago  Agency. 


Winnebago. 
Omaha 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agm^cy, 


Pah-TJte  or  Pavi  6  tab  . 
Pi-Ute 


Weetem  Shoehone  Agency. 
Western  Shoshone 

NEW  MEXICO. 

JicariUa  Subagency. 
Jicarilla  Apaohe 


MeecaXero  Agency. 
Mes^ero  Apaohe 


Navajo . 
Pueblo . 


Navajo  Agency. 
Pueblo  Agency. 


I    Number  of 
{  Indiana  who     .      jo^ 
I  wear  citizens'    J^  .•g.c 
I        dress. 


4  k 


^ 

9 


11^ 


It 


ml        50      10 

130  130  .... 


236 


40 


100 


.£'3 
a  s 
^  9 


If, 


a 

ee 


1 

I 

4> 


14         14 
33         29' 


I 


o.:;! 


1, 422  590 

1, 121]  190 


^  \  A  Oil' 

8,411  5  *'"^^ 

i 

3,800  2,900 


705 
900 


130 
60 


230!      345'  6       110 

203       310;  4|      116 


I 
76       801 


90n       130 


140j. 


fr j      147. 

1        '        i 


12, 


16,000,         313i  3,000  4,004,  5,004.... 

I                !            i            I            t  t  I 

0,060'|      l,000t      500  01,900   2,000 1,900' 


MRW  YORK. 
jVrtu  Tork  Agency. 


C Seneca  

Allegany  reserve <  Onondaga  . . , 

t  Tonawanda. . 

I  Seneca  
Onondaga... 
Cayuga 
Tonawanda., 
Tnscarora.  .. 

Corn-planter  reserve Seneca 

Oneida  reserve Oneida , 

C  Onondaga  . . . 

Onondnga  reserve <  Tonawanda. , 

(Oneida , 


'        I      ! 

8451             '  , 

110^       962*, ' 


170       250  7;      195 


*r 


1,495 
48 
156  S  1,711 

8  1  ,  i 

92  46|        46,        30,        25[ 

186  186-, I        30         45. 

333  )  I 

'  k'  I  oil  ■.IP-' 


I         <         I 

232:      450,        15;      277 


6  >       415. 
76 


81       115  2         69 

III' 


a  From  tribal  funds. 


b  Schoo  building  just  completed  and  school  opened. 


767  767 '      150       225         13       140,  8 

175  40       135         30         40| | 

306  306 85         90, '        75 
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IT        Iff. 
34;        60. 


42         60 


250       163 
25 
76 


SOO. 
120 

2fe 

I 

aoo 
4,000 

2,500 

269 
530 


55^ 


Educational. 


Camber 
apils  at- 
:eDdiDg 
hool  one 
ionth  or 
re  daring 
he  year. 


1.... 
1.... 

1'... 


187 


40.... 


249       100... 
2201      140        40 


SOJ 


14. 
33 


40. 


<    ^^ 


9 

20 


Heligioos.        YitaL 


S 

§ 
1 
1 


24 


i 

so 

II 
II 

.2 

*»^ 

§== 
i 


147         58   124         ll|      4, 500  $11463'      300'        251      5.      3  $11575 


107 
140 


:|. 


35     15  8,      1,100 


56:        11       5,982 
1J2I        11       6,600 


200         10, 


29,     13 


9"  600 


265 
150 


2,000; 


10  3 

i 


3       6 

gi      3 


12     11 


32,  34 

12  4 

30  14 

I 

I 

39  41 

33  40 


200'  180 


25 
40 
60       250 


15     lOi 


300 


1       3         44 


2i    10'  4       1,200; 

187   120  I     j^  I   5,187 


40       26»i      1 


100       530,      1 


7|        40       1551  143 


!     !    I 


1,925       225        30     22i      1    1,925. 

'  '  'I 


ii2,010;  5,160       3461        15 


146. 


34... 

37... 


9       100       408   345  8  dll,  242  . 


34     20         ^\        e325  . 
25     14  8!       d496  . 


789 


20 


1       2   5,160     17     43 

i     I 


8       4. 

1        I 
50  6....|.... 

54  2,      11       1 


108     40  9        (2527! 


I 


I 


10       2       1 


47  62 

I  • 

I 

4  3 

8  S 

25  21 


e From  report  of  1880.  d  By  State  of  New  York.  e  By  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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STATISTICS    SHOWING   POPULATION,    SCHOOLS, 


Table  of  staHsHos  relating  to  populaHon,  education^ 


Name  of  agency  aud  tribe. 


Xumberof    !  g 
1  Indiana  who 
wear  citizens'     | 

dre«8.         >  3  p 

1^ 

'      ill 

■ol 
||« 

I  a  'l 


a 

o 

i2        ^ 


i1 


S5 

si 

is- 


I   '1 

O.     1    « 


\i 

Ml" 


III,   I    'I 


p  ®  : 


5 


-■5 


New  York— Continued. 
Xew  York  il^ency— Continued. 


St  Regis  reserve St.  Regis 

Tonawanda  reserve Tonawanda    band  ! 

of  SenecA 

CTnscarora 

'  \  Onondaga 


Tuscarora  reserve.. 


785 


610 
423 


123  X 
51  5 


610,. 
474. 


NOBTH  CAROLIM A. 


Eastern  Cherokee  in  North  Carolina,  South  ! 
Carolina, Georgia,  and  Tennessee 62,900     62,200. 


Grand  Ronde  Agency. 


Rogue  River ... 

CalaiM>oia 

Wappato  Lake . 
Oregon  City  — 

Umpqna 

Molel 

Luckiamute  — 

Neztuoca 

Salmon  River  . . 

Tillamook 

Cascade 

Shasta 

Sautiam 

Cow  Creek 

Mary's  River. . . 

Clackama 

YamHiU 

Alsea , 

Coqnille 


Klamath  Agency. 


Klamath  *. . 

Modoo 

Snake 


Siletz  Agency. 


Alsea 

Chasta  Costa . . 

Chetco 

Coos 

Coquell 

Euchre 

Galise  Creek  .. 

Joshua 

Klamath 

Macnootna  — 

Nestuoca 

Nultonatna 

Rogue  River  . . 
Salmon  River  . 

Siuslaw 

Sixes 

Tootootna 

TJmpqua 


25 
45 
60 
97 
47 
61 
46 
36! 
28 
17 
52 
67 
17 
34 
34 
23 
25 
22  J 


707' 

I6I; 
165  ! 


08 
55 
69 
73 
114 
40 
37 
44 
46 
40 
37 
33 
63 
18 
85 
53 

8a 

20 


786 


1,023 


998. 


392:      393 


129 

200 

2 

126 

2 

81 

160 

2 

129 

3 

80 

120 

2 

93 

1 

171       171  i 

I      I 

I  I 

i 


6204 


121       882'. 


a  By  State  of  New  York. 


6  From  report  of  1880. 


6305. 


2       314 


e        91| 


218 


13 


20 


li 
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EdacationaL 


Number 

who  can  be 

aocommo- 

4atedin 

schools. 


No.  of 
schools. 


Number 
pupils  at- 
tending 

!  school  one 
month  or 

more  during 
the  year. 


S 


1821. 

185. 


woo . 


261 


182.... 

185.... 


Amount  ex- 
pended for 
education 
during  the 
year. 


> 


n 


1^ 


741  25 

I  I 

128i  70 

70'  48 


55     27       cl2 . 


8 

a$560' 

lo; 

0870 

9 

a527 

120 

204i 
1901 


Religious. 

Yital. 

& 

t 

1 

1 

e 
c 

1l 

1 

D 

•pi 

00 

1 

7^ 

a  00 

^ 

TS 

"S 

*s 

8o 

'S 

•s 

%^ 

b 

40*^1) 

h 

h 

M 

Jl 

M 

M 

1 

i 

1 

a 

s 

^  ;  ^ 
' 

•«i 

5« 

Jz; 

-1  1 

45 

23 

2'      l| 

18|    27 

2 

1 



24 

20 

6700. 


173'        70 


35       1 


I  I 

.         I         I 


34 


I  ! 


6     36'  3       2,645 184         lo'      2       2     $412     5l'    16 


1        I 


!       I 


5o'        10       1....         49,  3     48         10       5.400. 


67i        19 L 


175'        56         75; 


24 


i 


1       i        56i        19     52         12       2,707 1        e.')         11. 


.,     id)       41;    25 


e Boarding  pupils  in  private  boarding  schools  twelve  mouths.    Day  schools  were  kept  open  but  five 
months. 
d  Bibles  and  Sunday  School  papers. 
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Table  of  atuUetios  relating  to  population,  edueatiomj 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Walla  Walla 

Cayus*e 

Umatilla  — 


Obegok— Continued. 
UmatiUa  Agency. 


I  Warm  Spring*  Agency. 


Warm  Springs  . 

Teuino 

John  Day 

Pi-Ut« 

Wasco 


Indian*  in  Oregon  not  under  an  agent. 
Indians  roaming  on  Columbia  River 

UTAH. 

Vintah  YaUey  Agency. 

Uintah  TJte 

Indiam  in  Utah  not  under  an  agent. 

Pah-Vanta 

Gosbip  Ute  a 


WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBY. 

ColviUe  Agency. 


<:olville 

l>.ake 

O'Knnagan 

SanPoel  ^ 

Methow 

Spokane 

i'crnr  d'Al^ne . 
Calispel 


Makah 

Quillehate. 


Neah  Bay  Agency. 


C'hehalis 

Puyallup 

Squaxin 

Nisqoally 

Upper  Cowlitz 
Lower  Cowlitz 

Olympia 

South  Bay 

Mud  Bay 

Gig  Harbor 


Puyallup  Agency. 


Quinault  Agency. 

Ouinaolt 

Queet 

Hoh 

('hohali8  and  Gray's  Harbor 

Shoal  water  Bay 


Number  of   , 

Indians  who  ' 

wear  citizens' , 

dress.        t 


s 


I 


g.  i  a 
5  ;^ 


:|5 


III 


245  ; 
348 
158  ! 


216 


116  ] 

77, 
18' S 


18' 
27 
223 


800 


474 


134;. 
256. 


670 
333 
330 
400| 
315 
685 
425 
400 


691 

310 


185' 
539 
J*l 
105 
71 
56 

15 

20 

8 


122 
113. 


476 


I 


1,001  . 


146  ) 
84 


I  ! 

504       123       252       162; 


90       126,      203 


24        65 


81 


^^  ■ 

I 

s 

a 


92 


10. 


3,485!      113       604   1,506. 


I 


18. 


322       119 


26 


165 

.,   32 

48 

9 

35 

2 

539 

.   122 

125 

10 

102 

1§ 

91 

.i    11 

20 

12 

1 

105 

71  ..... 

.1   33 

25 

2 

29 

3, 

56 , 

1 

12 

15 

26 1 

8. '.::::: 

1 

400   129    80 

i    1 

177 

48 

1 

1 

5 

a  Taken  from  report  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Ingalls,  1873. 
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Educational. 


Religious.        Vital 


1 

Nunib«»r 
who  can  be 

o 
a 

accommo- 
dated in 
schools. 

34 

£ 

s 

52; 

Boarding. 
Day. 

. 

No.  of 
schools. 


Numb4»r    | 

pupilH  at-   I 

tending 

school  one 

I    month  or    ' 

more  during 

I    the  year. 


d  e 

Spa 


I 


& 

a 

-o 

« 

'? 

1              5 

^ 

J 

;l 

J              I 
.!              > 

1 

!■§ 

1       1 

s 

'S 

1      «M 

^              ! 

VI 

«M 

1    o 

<              > 

o 

o 

u 

1               c 

b<       b< 

Ji 

}             f 

J      .S 
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40  ....'       1 


20     17,        10     $1,150. 


20         60  ... . 


.1'.-.- 


75     36  9       1,585. 


12 


45 


i         I 


25     28 


80 


10       1  , 


22. 


16 


350 


$850         13 


$850 


10     12 


700;      110         40 


45 

109 

5 

10 


75,. 


30. 
60'. 


I         t 


86. 


36. 

741. 


56 


72         10       7, 000  . 


195         5ll      8i      6. 


55 


t  I 

12       6, 2601 . 


12       6. 067 
11     11,928 


66,        29 


29! 
67, 


14  ... .       1 

28i      2       1,  2,100 


2.      2;      i;      200 


ir  4 

13  12 

Ij  2 

6  2 


104;        40,        25       1 


37 


34 


11       3,096. 


34'  4. 


22;      8 
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i  Attend  boarding  school  at  Puyallup. 
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Table  of  aUitistios  relating  to  population,  education f. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Number  of   , 
'  Indians  who 
wear  citizens' 
'        dress. 


i 


If 


I*  III 


5  = 


i  .t 


g 

a  u» 

s 

H 

ll 

H 

•^^ 

^gs' 

K,"^ 

"'^ 

c^ 

1 

1 

a 

0 

^ 

Washington  Territory— Con  tinned. 
S'KokomUh  Agency. 


S'Klallam 

S'Kokuuiish  or  Twana. 


243 


4M1  . 
243. 


30 
35 


125. 
61 


60. 
40. 


TulaKp  Agency. 
B' Wamish  and  allied  tribes 

Yakama  Agency. 
YalKama,  Bannack,  and  Pi-Ute.. 


2,817f      2,817 ;      240       658 


3;  420 


1,320   1,000       407 


150 


Jndiam  in  Wathington  Territory  not  under  an  \ 
agent.  J 

Moses's  band  on  Columbia  Reservation 

WI8CON8IN. 

Often  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida i      1,506 

Stockbrid^e 135 

Menomonee i      1,460 


La  Pointe  Agency. 


726 
463 


Chippewa  at  Rod  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River , 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'OreiUes '      1,093 

.-.,,,  404 

267 
664 
e642 


Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac. 

('bippewa  at  Grand  Portage 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte 

Chippewa  at  Lac  dn  Flambeau  . 


Indians  in  Witeontin  not  under  an  agent. 


Winnebago 

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  band) . 


1.506. 
135. 
725. 


726. 
443. 


1,380; 


404. 
267  . 
36 


.|      294 


4001 
35 
350 


100 
71 
43 
13 
17 
90 


930 
260 


WYOMING. 

Shothone  Agency. 


Shoshone 

Northern  Arapaho . 


INDIANS  IN  INDIANA,  FLORIDA,  AND  TEXAS. 


1.150 
913 


300       410 


500| 

59 

400 


174 
200, 

87 
166 

96 


245:  8 


b200 


310. 


I 


Miama,  Seminole,  Lipau,  Tonkawa 1,  OOOl . 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INrtTITUTK,  ] 

VIKtilNIA. 

Sioux,  37:  Mandan,  1 ;  Arirkaree,  4;  Gros  Ven-    1 
tre.  4;  rinm,  6;  Papago,  3;  Mohave,  3;  Win-    j  , 

noba;;o,  3;  Meiioroouee,  4;  Omaha,  2;  Paw-     > j 

nee.  1 ;  Cherokee,  1 ;  Absentee  Shawnee,  4 ; 

Apache,  3;  Yuma,  1 )  \ 

a  Less  than  last  year,  because  a  number  of  houses  orijrinally  built  for  dwelling-houses  are  now  used  by 
6^20  contributed  by  Indians  and  6mploy6s  on  resei'vation. 


81  . 


60 


300 
30 
250 


H- 


51 


I 


10 


16; 
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4'c.f  hjf  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies — Continued. 


Educational. 


£ 


Knmber 

-who  can  be 

accommo* 

dated  In 

schools. 


560 


I    Nmnber 

I  pupils  at- 

Noof   '     ^°dmg 

o^iwJvio    school  one 

schools,    ^onthor 

more  during 

!    the  year. 


30; 


40. 
10' 


536         70;        06       2 


150,      100       1... 


J  t  Amount  ex- 

«  ,    pended  for 

•d  j    education. 

^  I  I    during  the 

a|  I. 

s 


o 

t 

I, 


27     24, 
3     27 


67 


1? 


$450 
2,500 


38, 

47 


02|        11:      5, 305 

i 

! 

75         10       2, 95^ 


227         29 


1653 


360 


40       4 


34 


86 


15 
300 


73 

112 

97 


186L 


60 


25 


250 
25 
60 


100 
80 
80 


111 


15 


214 
27 
104 


17 


1,600 

460 

8,033 


1,190  $1,865 
250 


40 


15 


12 


480 


860 
75 
300 


40 
230 

45 

43' 

105 

37 


10 


34 


2,865 
260 


42     37 

8      5 

45     47 


21  10 
0  37 
25     19 


10 


400 


40 


40  1 


1.045 


81 


79 


10       9, 705 10, 000 


64 


15 


Indians  as  stables  and  granaries, 
e  From  Keport  1879. 

19  IND 
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Table  of  statUtics  re1<iHng  to  populatkmj  educaiion. 


Nanu'  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CARLISLE  6CHOOl^  PENN8YLVASIA. 

Siooz.  72;  Menomonee,  9;  NezPorc^,  6;  Ponca, 
8:  LipaD,  2;  Cbevenne,  49:  Arapaho.  27; 
Kiowa,  12;  Comanches,  13;  Wichita,  5;  Semi- 
nole, 1 ;  Keechie,  1 ;  Towaoonie,  1 ;  Pawnee, 
4;  Sa«  and  Fox,  1;  Iowa,  5;  Pneblo,  21; 
Apache,  1 ;  Creek,  25 ;  Northern  Arapaho,  13 ; 
Shoahone,  2;Gro8  Ventre,  1 


FOREST  GROVE  SCHOOL.  OREGON. 

Chehalis,  4;  KisqnaUy,  2;  Oyster  Bay,  2;  Pitt  ; 
River,  2;  Pi-Ute,  1:  PnyaJlup,  19;  Spokan,  i 
19;  Warm  Springs,  2;  Wasco,  13;  Alaeika,  12.. 


Nnmber  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citizens' 

dress. 


I 


|2 

li 

a 


|i1 

»  a 

•as 

II  i 

bo: 


I 


I    ^ 


295. 


76. 


ii 
II 


204; 


70. 


48'        22'. 


3 


;if 


i   i 


RECAPITU 

Nnmber  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska 261^  851 

Five  eivtlized  tribet  in  Indian  Territory : 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians al6,250 

Number  of  children  of  school  aj^ 9,315 

Number  who  can  be  aoo^immodated  in  schools:  boarding  1,150,  day  7,450 8,600 

Nnmber  of  schools :  boarding,  11 ;  day,  198 209 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year 6, 183 

Amount  expended  for  education  during  the  year  from  tribal  funds,  $148,460;  from  govern- 

meut,$3,550 ..! $151,950 

Number  who  can  read  30,900 

Number  of  church  buildings 156 

Number  of  missionaries,  not  including  underteachers 74 

Other  Indian  tribes  : 

Number  who  wear  oitieens'  dress:  wholly,  70,001 ;  in  part,  30,849 100, 850 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 12, 893 

Number  of  Indian  houses  built  during  the  year dl,  409 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 638, 923 

Nnmber  who  can  be  accomodated  in  schools :  boarding,  4,337 ;  day,  5,579 9,916 

a  From  report  of  1879. 

b  An  underestimate,  many  tribes  not  being  reported. 
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^c,  hjf  tribes,  ami  their  respective  agencies — Continued. 


Educfttional. 


1 

Number 
who  can  be 
accommo- 
dated in 
schools. 

No.  of 
schools. 

,  Nnmber  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
1  school  one 
1   month  or 
more  dnring 
1    the  year. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

A 

300 

1 

... 

295 

150 

1 

.... 

76 

Amount  ex- 
pended for 
education 
dnring  the 
year. 


US 

p 


^2 


o'E 

•O  0 

II 

is 


Religious. 


Vital. 


553 

si 


g 

S 


287 


60 


.$5,831.... 


25o!. 


I 


10 


LATION. 

Number  of  schools:  boarding,  0^-,  dav,  106 174 

Number  of  teachers:  male,  143,  female,  226 368 

Nnmber  of  scholars  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year:  boarding  schools, 

3.888;  day  schools,  4,221 8.109 

A  verage  attendance 4, 976 

Nnmber  of  Indians  who  can  read 13, 578 

Nnmber  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year 1,508 

Amount  expended  for  education  during  the  year:   by  government,  326,515;'  by    the  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  $325;  by  State  of  New  York,  $16,^  :  by  religious  societies,  $53,802  e $306, 874 

Number  of  church  buildings ". 141 

Number  of  missionaries,  not  included  under  teachers » 110 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  educational  and  missionary  work  dnring  the 

year (*$79,044 

Number  of  Indian  Camilies  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  or  small  patches  of  ground 26, 240 

Nnmber  of  male  Indians  who  undertake  manual  labor  in  civiliKed  pursuits 35, 1^0 

Nnmber  of  Indian  apprentices  who  have  been  learning  trades  during  the  year 456 

Number  of  births e2,330 

Number  of  deaths cl,089 

eOnly  partially  reported. 

d  Many  built  to  take  the  place  of  old  bouses  which  have  been  converted  into  bams,  stables,  6lo^ 
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292       STATISTICS    OF    STOCK    OWNED,  ACREAGE    CULTIVATED, 

Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions, 


Nftmo  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Lands. 


Produce  raised 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River 
Agency. 

Mohave 

Chemehaovis 


Pima  and   Maricopa 
tmd  Papago  Agency. 

Papago  

Pima  and  Maricopa. . 

Ban  Carlos  Agency. 

Pinal,  Aribaipa,  Ton- 
to,  Coyotero,  Chlr- 
icahna.  Soothem 
and  White  Mount- 
ain Apaches,  and 
Apache  Mohave, 
and  Apache  Yuma. 

Moquie  Pueblo 
Agency. 

Moqnis  Pueblo 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa   Valley 
Agency. 

Hoopa 

Round   Valley 
Agertcy. 

Potter  Valley,  Ukie, 
Pitt  River,  Red- 
wood, Wylackie, 
.  Concow,  Little 
Lake 


Tule  River  Agency. 

Tule,  Tejon  

Misnon  Agency. 

Coahuilla,  Seranog, 
O  w  a  n  g  o  a ,  San 
LouIb  Rey,  DIgenes . 

COLORADO. 

Los  Pinos  Agency. 
Ute 


Southern  Ute  Agency. 
Ute 


I 

}Z5 


I       300,800 


70,080 
155.440 


2.528,000 


4) 

I 
I 


i 


I 
f 


[ 


89,572 

I 
102, 118 

48,551| 
150.000  . 

12. 467. 200  ^ 


Cheyenne  River 
Agency. 

Two  Kettle,  Sans 
Arc,  MinecoivJou, 
and  B 1  a  c  k  f  e  e  t 
Sioux  


11 


izi'S.  ,lZi 


'«M  £;  p  ,(M  *£ 


sag  --i 


Il  I 


000  \ 
000  5 


600 


000 


900 


!.000 
250 


10 


385 


8,000   1  200 


I  I 


25 


500,000 


8,000 


1F31.408,551 
*Taken  from  last  year's  report,   f  375  asses. 


•'       tl 


<         900  ) 


800; 


{'■ 


2^    1,000 


10,000 


32i 


1,000 


100 


10 


I 


I 


! 

50,000' 


27 


J 


..         4501        50... 

I       I 

2         200'... 


1.621 


150| 


300 


13.  a 


5.400 


I  I 

I 

692|  OOol 

475'  300 

200        3oo: 


25,000     33010,0001      1501        50 


i     I      i 


4441        18      6,. 


1.800 


t  Preparing  for  removal.    §2, 000  goats,  3,000  pounds  wool  sold. 
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and  sources  of  subsistmce  of  tie  different  Indian  tribes. 


daring  the  year  by  i   Other  reeulta  of  Indian 
Indians.  labor. 


i 
s 

c 

o 

1 

! 

1 
1 

CO 

eet  of  lumber  sawed. 

1 

t 

'       O 

to 

1 
1 

•s 

1 

n 

PQ 

H     1 

b 

j_i^_ 

^ 

k 

Stock  owned  by  Indiana. 


2 


800         20. 
150 '. 


1001. 
200. 


Pr.  ct  of  sub- 
sistence ob-    ^ 
tained  by~{    a 


I        ^       S        5 

eg  :5  ^  ^ 


25;. 


40 
40 


.'     60. 


I 


I 


5,000,       200;       150'. 


6,000       100 


400 


200 


50 


15- 


1,000. 


I 


87 


i      I 


47,824       250     640       $175  75       10  30 


3, 500       15     2,  OOO; 


1,4001    200;     1,500 


286        t3  41 


!        I 

473   1,610         90 


50         90 


177, 000       875     730  . 


500 


320 


30 


25 


300. 


110.        7  1 


67         4  10 


350       50. 


1,624 


100...  '- 

I        I        i 


2       1, 300 


22     10, 600 


12J....    87i 


90 10 


40. 


33i   331   33i'        5 


115' 
60. 


756  91 


6, 100       35         160 


I 
5    2,000;     50       ioo|. 


3 

75 

25 

452 

'  50 

25 

25 

41 

905   80 

20 

§9,000 

25 

25 

50 

2 

11500 

100 

60012,500 12,5002.5001    4,000|    l,075l        7;    3,450,        150 


10  1      1 


111,000  goats.     H  Including  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebnd,  Standing  Rook,  and  Lower  Brul^  Agencies. 
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Tallf  shoxcing  agricuUurnl  improrementSy  niockj  prodncUonB,  and 


Name  of  agency  ami 
tribe.  i 


a 


Lauds. 


^22     5 


i         J 


l^rodure  rsiaed 


s~     I?  < 


2'    " 


II 


1^ 


s     '       s 


Dakota— Continacd.  I 

Orotr  Creek  Agency,  j 

Lower    YanctonnaiM 
Sioux I 


Devil's  Lake  Agency. 

Sisac ton,  Wahneton, 
and  C  uthoad  Sion  x . 

Fori  Berthold  Agency. 

Arickame,  (lro8  Ven- 
tre, and  Mandan . . . 

Lower  BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Bral6  Sioux  . . 

Pine  Bidpe   (Red 
Cloud)  Agency. 

Sioux 


Rosebud  {Spotted 
Tail)  Agency. 

Nortliorn  Brul6, 
Loafer,  Wahzah- 
zah,  and  Minne- 
co^jon  Sioux 

Sisteton  Agency. 

Siaaeton  and  Wabpc- 
ton  Sioux 


Standing  Rock 
Agency. 

Lower  Yanctonnaiii, 
Upper    Yanton- 
nais.    Fncapapa,  | 
and   Blackfcct i 
Sioux I 


Tankton  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioux 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agency. 

Bannack    and    Sho- 
shone   

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannack. 
and  Sheepeater  — 

Nez  Pcrce  Agency. 

Noz  Perc6 


INDIAN  TBRBITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho  Agency. 

Oheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho 


620,312        4wo,  0<)0. 


I 

230,400       150,000. 


2, 912,  tm         5«,  000,      30 


(t) 


(t) 


(t) 


(f) 


1,  202, 330 


64,000 


746,  651 


&t.00O. 


100 


918, 780,        14,  000 


500,. 


UK)       270  . 


I 


430, 405       250,  000  . 

I 


10,000 


500 


200 


(^) 


4, 2»7,  771!        30, 000  . 


243i  4|  17;t '       6,000 


20         20     1,  183       402  . . . . ,  7,  500       8,  000 


I     «,  i^W 


435       114 


225 


•  I 

50 1     3,512 

I 


18.      250       140,  6;     1,340 


315  5     1  580 


22 


45 

8 

5,  #00 

100 

45 

1,200 

*  282  ponies. 

t  Enumerated  under  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency. 


258  . 


3.500 


500 


2,000       200 '       200,       1,500 


850 

267 

28.607 

11,  759 

i 

220 

8  ooa 

150 

2,000 

1 

20,120 

100 

.... 

3,816 



95;.... 

20 

1 

380 

50,000 

1 
8,000 
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sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  ^ri&««*— Continued. 

Other  results  of  Indian 


during  the  year  by 
Indians. 


labor. 


1*1  III  ^|if 

OB  a  ^ 

.a  .a  00 

9  00     <     a 

«       I    «     <    H 


150   2,050   2,000;      58,250       «00 

,    !    !     ! 

2, 000  28, 800  1, 025'      30, 000   2,  000 


as 


Pr.  ct.  of  sub 
Stock  owned  by  Indiana.  sistenoe  ob- 

tained  by— 


1'-^ 


fi         S 


^ 


5      i     I     i      8 


284         2         409  38. 


800'  m,  500 


1,000   4,056       530,       17,582,  1,0001,100|    2,800,        800         8 


390       160 


500   5,250 


-J 


500       84, 000:       125  8,000         959 


2,700;    202,487   5,000: 


1,  000       68, 000 

I 
I 


«,»70 


29, 4U   8,600. 


500 


4,500 


363,        8         187 


9,000  . 


2,000;. 


5, 200,  3, 000  . 


850.      255  3,800 


3, 380t  3, 120       600 


2,100 


8,250 


2,250 
36,210 


600  6 

I 
18, 050       400 


720 


800 


1,680 


640 


500 


5,000;    250 


2,000 


250 


360  78 


78. 


4,500 


900 


586. 


300 


100 


:543       14 

I 

800'        6 


1,  206  40  . 

I       I 

700         200. 


960     4,000;    3,228         2         821 


450'    1, 


240         450'     1,500         3 


! 

500  3,  500         .'WK)   12, 694  . 


20,000 


100 


5,800     100 


12 
3,037 


2,700 


675 


200 


;  Ponies. 

§•'  Whole  Marsh  Valley  and  nine-mile  settlement.' 


PI  §1 


20... 


^ 


70       5 


20     10 


10 


20 


10 


25 


70 


I 

I 
I 


120 


41 


801      53 


80      40 


100 


4,    60:    6i   33i!        9 


45 


100       41 
501,000 


i     ! 


.;  33i  m  m\    14 


15     25     60 


» 

1 
1 

50 

6 
44 
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Table  showing  agricultural  impravementSj  stock,  productions,  and 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 

OB 

h 

i  Number 

Indian  T.— Cont'd. 

Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Wichita  Agen- 

oy- 

Kiowa,     Comancbe, 
Apache,  and  Wich- 
ita   and    affiliated 

3, 712, 503 

Osagt  Agency. 

Kaw 

Oeage 

Paxcnee  Agency. 

Pawnee 

Ponca  Agency. 

Ponca  

Nez  Perc6 


Quapaw  Agency. 

Miami 

Peoria 

Quajpaw 

Modoc 


Wyandotte 

Ottawa 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee 

JSac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the 

Mississippi 

Absentee  Snawnee  .. 
Mexican  Kickapoo. . . 
Pottawatomie 


279,6181. 


Union  Agency.        \ 

Cherokee 5, 

Creek 3, 

Choctaw I      6, 

Chickasaw j      4, 

Seminole 

Unoccupied  Cherokee , 
lands  between  the! 
Cimarron  Riverand 

100th  meridian •      2, 

UnoccupiedCherokee ,  | 

lands  embracedi 
within  Arapaho  and 
Cheyenne  treaty! 
reservation,  east  of , 
Pawnee  Reserva- ! 

tion 1  105,456. 

UnoccupiedCherokee 
lands  embraced  | 

within  Arapaho  and  J  i 

Cheyenne    treaty!  i 

reservation,  west  of ,  I 

Pawnee   Reserva-  ' 

tion I      3,765,488. 


1,  570, 196 


031,351!  2,500,000 
215,4951  1,600,000 
688.000  3,000,000 
650,  935  2,  300,  OOO' 
200,  000         70,  000 


i 
600' ' 

300 

300' 1 

100,       .          

...I:::::::::: ::::::: 

100,000. 

80,  000  . 
100, 000, . 

50, 000, . 

18,000,. 


.  30, 000  350,  000 

.125,000  56,000 

.'50,000!  90,000 

'  100,000 

.1 20,000 


*  27,000  shingles  made. 
t  Moccasins  and  gloves. 


1  Of  this,  50  tons  are  millet. 
§15,240  rails  made. 
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sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes — Coutinned. 


doring  the  year  by 
Indians. 


I 


Other  results  of  Indian 
labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


I 

u 

9 

a 


9 

Is 


Pr.  ot.  of  8ub- 
sisteuce  ob-  i 
tained  by —  ! 


n57,835 6,500 


500,      20,  000  . . . 
1, 500     300.  OOOJ      300 


400 


50, 000       500 


$1, 012 


1 

o 


9,600,    250 


160       18 


ifill 

,1 


bft 


ti\ 


620 


8,240     147     3,725     4,640 


100  3,890 

25l    920 


10  660, 

498!  1,  4481 

76|  142 

....  50 

180  350 

200  : 

320  663 

75  220 


500 


570 

800 

78, 

1,240, 


415       97, 455 
124     119,746 

I 


850 121       13'. 

l,09li 43l|    223. 

68 198 1. 

393| ,      300 1. 

J309 U,320     904'. 

498 1  113391    148. 

283 19431,067. 

**325 '  294     138. 


tl50 


3,000; 


3io;. 


25     25t 


I 


200! 
300 

looi 

150 


1           1 

1            500         12 

800 
500 

\'"^.v^'.:v.:^ 

1 

300 



! 

■ 

2,80080.000  85,000 
20,000  50,000  30,000 
30, 000 100000  25, 000 
20.00045,000,20,000 

1,500  30,000:  1,500 


2,500 

2,000 

500 

500 


276 
73 


54 
108 

36. 

51, 
126; 

641. 
174. 

42 


2,100 

1,  4oo; 

1,000 
600 


95.... 
95.... 


45       2     53 


411 
100 


566 

826 

2 

79| 
289 
123 
219 
128 


235;. 

2. 


545 
793 
102 
140 
967| 
282 
1,157 
633 


100 
100 
70 
40, 


21'    80, 

...I     80 

4  80 

5  66| 


2,ooo; 

2,500| 

300 

2,000 


3,000, 1     50 

3,000 1    75| 

500| I    25 

2,500, 100 


i|       i>0   . 

.. . . 

75 

8 

..-.,     65. 

: 

........ .|. 

::::]*'3o;* 

"i 

....1    60. 

.. .. 

....      20 

85 

....      20'. 

....      20. 



....    38J. 

... 

1 
50 

25. 
25 


50 


14,0001,500!  80,000120,000  15,000   100. 

19,0001,300100,000  80,0001  7,000   100. 

18,  000  1,  800  100,  000 150,  000  10, 000,  100  . 

11,  000  1,  500;  80, 000 100,  OOO;  1,  OOO'  100  . 

2  flOO        50'   10  OOO!     5  000  400'   100  . 


25 


II  7,400  rails  made.  **  40  tons  of  millet. 

![  40,680  rails  made. 
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TabU  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions. 


Name  of  ageuc}*  and 
tribe. 


Color <ido  River 
Agency. 

Mohave 

Chemehuovia 


Lands. 


.Produce  raised 


2  . 

I 
a 


Pima  and  Maricopa 
and  Papago  Agency. 

Papago  

Pima  and  Maricopa. . 

San  Oarlot  Agency. 

Pinal,  Aribaipa,  Ton- 
to,  Coyotero,  Chir- 
icahna.  Southern 
and  Whito  Mount- 
ain ApacheB,  and 
Apache  Mohave, 
and  Apache  Tama. 

Moquis  Pueblo 
Agency. 

Moqnis  Pueblo  ... 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa   Valley 
Agency. 

Hoopa  

Round   Valley 
Agency. 

Potter  Valley,  Ukie, 
Pitt  River,  Red- 
wood, Wylaokie, 
Conoow,  Little 
Lake 

Tule  River  Agency. 

Tule,  Tejon  

Mietion  Agency. 

Coahuilla,  Seranos, 
O  w  a  n  g  o  s ,  Sun 
Loms  Rey,  Digenes . 

COLORADO. 

Lo»  Pinoe  Agency. 
Vie 


300,800 


70,080 
155,440 


2,  528, 000 


Southern  UU  Agency. 
Ute 


89,572 


102, 118 


48,551 


150,000 


12, 467. 200 


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River 
Agency. 

Two  Kettle,  Sana 
Arc,  Minecoi^lou, 
and  Black  feet 
Sioux 


1F31. 408, 551 


4) 

I 

f 


i 


a  o 

I 
it 

^9 


80,000. 


9^ 


3®      ''S  ®        'S  ® 


1^ 


^■e   lo  3  ii  ofell  "Sell's 


'«2L.'«2;  ^''s 


>^;fl  ^^    a >fi 


D'O'O 
J25 


8,000  I 

11, 000  5 


1,600. 


10,000 


900 


2, 000:      10 


10  . 


385!. 


8,0001  1  200. 


I 


250. 


25! 


500,000. 


8.000 


25,000     33010.0001      150 


900  ) 
80  5' 


7,990 


800 


C   l.OOO 
I       240 


2     1,000   1,000 


10,  OOO;      100 


10 


450, 


50 


50,000 

1 

.... 

300| 

1 

1 

27 

j 

i 

692 

150: 


1,621  . 


200! 


13.300 


5,400 


50 


600, 


200| 


300 


i      ! 


50 


18'      61. 


*Taken  from  last  year's  report.   f375asses.   ;  Preparing  for  removal.    §  2, 000  goata,  3, 000  pounds  wool  sold. 
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and  sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  ti-ibes. 


during  the  year  by     Other  results  of  Indian 
Indians.  ,  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Pr.  ct  of  sub] 
'  sistenceob-j 
I  tained  by—, 


2 

0 


•3 

CC 
B 

PQ 


8 

3 


i 

s 

1 

1 

g 

s 

i 

£ 

1 

a 

Is 

.     i 

«M 

.^ 

1               <M 

o 

•^ 

o 

. 

o 

i  1 

,  5 

:l 

•a 

n 

150 


20 


f»,000,      200       150 


1001. 
200. 


6,000 


400 


200 


25. 


I 


1,000 3,500       15     2,000. 


40  ; 

40    ; 


100. 


60. 

60;. 


50 


473   1,610 


50         90         30 


1, 400,    200,     1, 500  2       1, 300   12^  . 


I      i 


87i 


286        t3 


47, 824       250     040 


177,000       875,    730. 


$175  75       10, 


300. 


22     10,600   90 


10 


11 


40 33i   33|    33i 


I 


500 


320 


25 


350 


50. 


110.        7  1 


67         4  10 


1, 624         2,        756 


115 
60l. 


3  75 :.... 

..i  50     25 


6,100 


35         160. 


5     2,000 


50         100'. 


995   80     20 

I 

9, 000   25  j  25 

11500'....'... 


452 
25         41 


50 


100 


600   2,500 


2,5002,500 


4,000.    l,075i        7,    3,450 


I 


150 


•110 


111,000  goats.     U  Including  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Standing  Rock,  and  Lower  Bmle  Agencies. 
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Taifle  showing  agricultural  improvements y  stock,  productionSy  and 


Nanio  of  aeency  and 
tribe.    '  i 


Dakota— Continaod.  I 

Orow  Creek  Agency.  I 

Lower    YanctonnaiH 
SioDx I 

DeviVa  Lake  Agency. 

Sisseton,  Wahpetou,  i 
and  C  uthead  Sioux .  I 

Fort  Berthold  Agency) 

Arickaree,  Gros  Ven-  | 
tre,  and  Mandan . . 

Lower  BruU  Agency, 

Lower  Bral6  Sioux  . 

Pine  Ridpe  (Red 
Cloud)  Agency. 

Sioux 


Rosebud  (Spotted 
Tail)  Agency. 

Nortliorn  Brul6, 
Loafer,  Wahzah- 
zah,  and  Miune- 
coi\jon  Sioux 

SUseton  Agency. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpc- 
ton  Sioux 


Standing  Rock      i 
Agency.  I 

Lower  Yauctonnairt, 
Upper    Tan  to  n- 
naiH,    Unctipapa,  | 
and   Blackfcet i 
Sioux I 

Tankton  Agency.     | 

Yankton  Sioux  . . . 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agency. 

Bannack    and    Sho- 
shone   

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannack, 
and  Sheepeater . . . 

Nez  Perce  Agency. 

Nej5  Perc6 


IHDIAN  TBRRITORT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho  Agency. 

Oheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho 


Lauds. 


Produce  raised 


'si 

a 


620,312       4uri.  000 

I  ' 

230,400       l.'iO.OOO 
1  ' 

I 
2,912,tm         5#,  000       30,       100       270; 

(t)  ;        64.000, ; !        701 

(♦) 

918, 780,        14,  OOO; 


(f) 

430. 405       250,  000 

I 

1, 202, 330 

64, 000.  500j 

746,  651         10, 000 


4,297,771;        30,000 ! !      100         45     1,200 

*  282  ponies. 

t  Enumerated  under  Cheyenne  Bivcr  Afioncy. 
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90urce8  of  auhsistence  of  the  diffei'ent  Indian  <ri6e«— Continued. 


daring  the  year  by 
IndiaDS. 


Other  results  of  Indian 
labor. 


^  a 


5    .  a 


I      !   ^    I  I  '  = 


S  P      '      o 


'S 

c 
O 


600 


150   2,050   2,000'      58,250 

I         ! 

,     '■     ! 

2,000  28,800   1,025       30.000   2,000 


I         i         !     • 

1,000   4,0561      530,       17,582' 


as 


stock  owned  by  Indiane 


284 


800  $1, 500  "2        2 


1,0001,190,     2.800|        800         8 


3«0       160'      500       34.000i       125  8,000         959         363,        8 


500   5,250   2,700 


202, 487 


9,ooo;. 


...I  1,000       68,000 
«, 970 29, 414    8,600 2,000;. 


5,000:    500     4,500     5,000     250 


5,200  B.OOOi 

i     I 
350   255  3,800    2,100 


3,380 

2,250 
36.210 


3, 120   600 


18, 050   400 


8,250 


2,000 


250 


720 


1,680:   560 


500 
500 


640;. 


:543   14 
800 


409    38 


360 

78 

I 

187 
4,500 


78 


300 


900    100 


I      I 
0|  4,000;  3,228 


240    450  1,500    3 


3,  500'    500  12, 694  . 


1. 206    40, 
700    200 


821 


12 


3,037 


60   20,000   100  600 !  5,800,  100  2,700    200 50....  50   52 


675 


♦  Poniea. 

§"  Whole  Marah  Valley  and  nine-mile  settlement." 


20;....     80 


25 


20'    10 


10 


20 


6f 


120 


41 

53 

40 


100      41 


5|    501.000 


33i   33i  33|!      14 


15     25 

I  i 

90     10.. 


6 
44 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvementSj  stock,  productions,  and 


Name  of  agency  aud 

as 

tribe. 

£ 

U   1> 

'O    3§ 

u 

J 

a 

s 

^ 

_.?^  _ 

Indian  T.— Cont'd,  j 

fiaira,  Comanche,  \ 
and  Wichita  Agen-  . 
oy.  ; 

Kiowa,     Comanche,  | 
Apache,  and  Wich- 
ita   and    afiBliated  i 
bands 

Osage  Agency.       j 

Kaw \\ 

Osage J3 

I'atcnee  Agency.      j 

Pawnee < 

Poncrt  Agency. 

PoncA 

Nez  Perc6 


Qiutpaw  Agency. 

Miami 

Peoria 

Quajpaw 

Modoc 

Wyandotte 

Ottawa 

Seneca 

Eafltem  Shawnee 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the 

MiasiMippi 

Absentee  Snawnee  . . 
Mexican  Kickapoo. . . 
Pottawatomie 


Union  Agency. 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

Seminole 

UnoccapiedCherokee 
lands  between  the 
Cimarron  Riverand 
100th  meridian 

UnocoiipiedC  herokee 
lands  embraced 
within  Arapaho  and 
Cheyenne  treaty 
reservation,  east  of 
Pawnee  Keserva- 
tion 

TJnoccupiedCherokee 
lands  embraced 
within  Arapaho  and 
Cheyenne  treaty 
reserration,  west  of 
Pawnee  Reserva- 
tion  


101, 
90, 


894. 
735. 


685, 
040! 
406 
860. 
958 
048 


Lauds. 


IProdnoe  raised 


l^dlv^ 


Se 

Z  9 

® 

CO 

fl 

a 

o 

®f 

►t 

u^ 

"n 

M^ 

1'^ 

k;e. 

si  'IS  !|| 


a  o  gee  B-g    a  a  • 

,^  {^  }25 


i'   t 


3,712,503|      :{46,000. 

I  I 

1,570,196;        88,000'. 


283,026         50,000. 


50,  301         40,  000 


42,  000 
2,500 
14,000 
10,860, 
29,958 
6,  088' 


120,  ooo;  I 

!l 


479,  667  i 
575.  877  . 

5,031,351'  2,500,000' 
3,215,495  1,600,000 
6,  688, 000'  3,  000,  000 
4, 650,  935,  2,  300,  000 
200,000.        "     ""■ 


10. 


2,279,618. 


105,  456 


3, 765, 488 


*  27,000  shingles  made. 
t  Moccasins  and  gloves. 


80         40'    3,400       1.50. 


^  . . . .         65         350! 
\    150'  9'    2,468' 


40  . 
100. 


2,800' 


101  . 
30  . 


.500i 


178 
1501. 


25  . 
3  . 


750       3,200 


1 

300 

130 

1 

i 

■90 

"  ■4::::::::::;::::::: 

38  . 


20, 
6«! 
140. 


198 

«.!.... 

700 

162.... 

66*. 

3401 . . 

498! 

116.... 

855; 

41.... 

164 

35.-.. 

886 

45.... 

1,000 

345' 

200 
100; 
1,200- 
600 
220 


780 
200 


6,000 

5,000 

1,000 

800 

3,000 
1,800 
3,000 


600 100,000  . 

300, i 80,000i. 

300' loo.oool. 

100; ' 50,000  . 

70.000 18,000,. 


1,900,        10. .V 2,000 

1,900,        50; 2,000 

OOOj        94. ...1 1,000; 

1,500|  200'....        000  3,000 


.  30, 000  350, 000 

.25,000  56,000 

.50,000  90,000 

., 100,000 

20,000 


*  Of  this,  50  tons  are  millet. 
§15,240  rails  made. 
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source$  of  subaiatence  of  the  different  Indian  trihea — Continued. 


during  the  year  by       Other  resaltB  of  Indian 
Indians.  labor. 


'S 
^ 


a        I      9 


4)73 


stock  owned  by  Indiana. 


Pr.  ct.of8ub-j 
'  sisteuce  ob- 


C 


*157,835 6,500   11,012     9,600,    250;     6,600     3,  OOO' 


25     25 


500,      20,  000  . 

/vl 


1,  500     300. 000|      300  . 


160,       18,        620 
3,240     147|    3,725| 


I 

310;. 

4,640. 


-I  95.... 
.   95...- 


400   50, 000,   500 . 


45 


5 
53. 


415 
124; 


97,455 
119,746 

I 


100  3,890,. 
25!  920 1 


tl50 


10 
498! 

75| 


180 
200 


75 


650 
1,448 
142 
50 
350 
298 
663, 
220 


850. 
l,09l|. 
68|. 
308'. 
:309|. 
498'. 


..;  121       13. 

.1  43ll    223. 

..|       198' 1. 

..        300 1. 

..^1,320;    904!- 

..  11339     148. 

283 19431,0671. 

*325: 294     138. 


570 

200, 

300 

300 

78 

100^ 

1.240 

150 

500 


800 
500 


300 


2,  800  80,  000  85, 000  . 
20, 000  50, 000  30, 000  . 
30,000100000  25,0001. 
20.  000  45, 000  20,  000  . 


I 

2,500! 

2,000 

500 

500 


276 
73 


54 
108' 

36. 

51i 
126; 

64'. 
174  . 

42 


2,100 

1,400' 

1,000 

600 


8: 
201 
20! 
15 


411 
100' 


826 


123 
219; 

128 


2,000 

2,500 

300, 

2,000, 


235. 

2;. 


25.... I     75 
35....      65. 


545 
793 
102 
140' 
967; 
282 
,157 
633 


3,000. 
3,000. 
500|. 
2,500 


I 


30, 


....    100. 
100   100.... 

....'    40. ...I  60. 

21     80....  20 

....I     80....  20. 

4  80....  20. 

5  66§....  33i. 


1,  500  30,  000 


14,0001,500  80,000120,0001 
19,000  1,300100,000  80,000 
18,  000  1,  800  100,  000 150,  000 
11,0001,500  80,000100,000 
1,500| 1 ;    2,600       50   10,000'     5,000 


15,000  100. 

7,000  100. 

10,000  100. 

1,  000  100  . 

400  100  . 


74 
38 


1 
35 


50     50 

75!    25 ...  I      25 

25     25     50' 

100, i 


II  7,400  railB  made.  **  40  tons  of  millet. 

H  40, 680  rails  made. 
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TahU  showing  agrioitltural  improvements,  stocky  producHons,  and 


Lands. 


Produce  raised 


Kame  of  agency  and 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sao  and  Fox | 

KANSAS. 

Pottatvatomie  Agency. 

Kickapoo , 

Pottawatomie 

Chippewa  and  Man- 
see 

I 

MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 

Chippewaof  Saginaw, 
Swan  Creek,  and 
Black  Eiver 

Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior  residing 
on  L'Anse  and  On- 
tonagon Reserva- 
tions, and  at  Moni- 
sing,  Iron  noi  8  Point, 
and  various  other 
places 

OttawaandChippewa 
residing  in  Cnippe- 
wa.  Mackinac,  Che- 
boygan, Delta,  Era- 
met,  Charlevoix, 
Leelenaw,  Antrim, 
Manistee,  Grand 
Traverse,  Oceana, 
Mason,  Kent,  Otta- 
wa, and  Muskegon 
Counties 

Pot  tawatomie 


.2 
I. 


Indian  T.— Cont'd. 
Unuyn  Agency. 

Unoccupied    Creek 

lands  embraced 

within  Arapaho  and 

Cheyenne    treaty 

reservation,    nortb 

of  Cimarron  River, 

exclusive  of  Paw- 
nee Reservation  . .  683, 139 
Unoccupied     Creek 

and  Seminole  ceded 

lands  east  of  98th 

meridian 1,645,890 

Unoccupied  Chicka- 
saw  and   Choctaw 

leased  lands  west  of  j 

North  Fork  of  the 

Red  River 1,511,676 


2l 


ll 


g  £ 

l\ 
i-s 


13 


2  MS, 2  MS 
©  S  s 


O  0  c9 


•35 
a  si 


692 


20,273 
77,868 

4,396 


200'. 


10,136' 
29,119. 

4,OOo|. 


66,332 


65,000 


160. 


1, 472;      100     42 
2,335j      150'... 


*842 


1,550     t200... 


! 

840         12.. 


*  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


1(7,200;      450.... 
.1    1,136,        10|.... 

t  Cleared. 


250 


730 


16,400 
1,540 


7,000' 
7,600 

*7,500 


U,460 


48 


40,100 
2.609 
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sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes — CoDtinued. 


dtirins  the  year  ^y 
Indians. 


Other  results  of  Indian 
labor. 


Stock  o^rned  by  Indiana. 


1 

i 

•2 

:o 

^ 

^ 

5  . 

M 

s 

Is  ti^ 

©5* 

i^ 

o 

"3 

i 

•1 

^ 

"S 

1 

1 

i 

« 

PQ 

H 

1 


«     £ 


I        I 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvementSf  Bioclc,  productions^  and 


Nmne  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


NEBRASKA. 

Great    Nemaha 
Agency. 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
MisAouri 

Omaha  and  Winne-  \ 
bago  Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago 

Otoe  Agency. 

Otoe  and  Misaouria 

8anUe  and  Flan- 
dreau  Agency. 

SanteeSionz 

Flandrcau 


KEVAPA. 

Nevada  Agency. 

Pi  IJt<».  Moapa  River 
Pah-Ute,     Walker 

River 

PahUte, 

Lake.. 


Pyramid 


MINMESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 
Chippewa  at  Leech 

Chippewaat  Red  Lake! 

Chippewa  at  White 

Earth 

MONTANA. 

BUukfeet  Agency. 

Black  feet,  Blood,  and 
Piegan \  *21,651,2O0,  2,000,000 

Oroxo  Agency. 

Mountain  and  River 
Crow 

Flathead  Agency. 

Tend  d'Oreille 

Flathead 

Kootenai 

Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Assinaboine 

Yanktonnais  Sioux 

Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Gro8  Ventre  and  As- 
sinaboine   


*  Includes  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  Agencies. 
U0,000  robes  and  50,000  peltries  and  other  skins 


\  Many  thousand  acres,  chiefly  mountainous. 
^  Wood-choppers.  |i  Partly  in  Kansas. 
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$ource8  of  subaiatenoe  of  the  different  Indian  <ri6e«— Continued. 


during  the  year  by 
Indians. 


Other  result^  of  Indian     , 
labor.  I 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 
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U  And  ca»h  annuity. 


**  Homesteads. 
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Table  showing  agriciUiural  improvemeniSy  stock,  producHonSy  and 


Name  (»f  agencv  and 
tribe. 


Nevada— Continuetl. 

Western  Shoshone 
Agency, 

Shoshone  and  Gosh 
rt« 


KEW  MEXICO. 

JieuriUa  Agency. 

.1  icarilla  Apache 

AfeaeaUro  Agency. 

Mescalero  and  Warm 
Spring  Apache 

Nacajo  Agency. 

Navajo 

I'xUblo  Agency. 

Pueblo,  Muache  Ute 
and  J  i  c  a  r  i 1 1  a 
Apache 


NEW  TOKK. 
Xew  York  Agency. 

St>neoa8  and  Ononda-  I 

fis    on    Allegany  j 
eservation 

Senccas,  Caytijras,  [ 
jiTid  Onondagas  on  j 
Cattaraugua  Res-  i 
erviition 

StnecaM  on  Corn- 
planter  Reserva- 
tion  

Seuecas  of  Tonawan- 
da  band  and  Onei- 
daa  on  Tonawunda 
Reservation 

Tiiscaronia  and  On- 
ondagas on  Tusca- 
rora  Reservation.    • 

Onondagas  and  Onei- 
daa  on  Onondaga 
Reservation    

C>neidas  on  Oneida 
Reservation  .   

Saint  Regis  on  Saint 
Regis  Reservation. 

{NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern    Cherokee 
Special  Agency. 

Eastern  Cherokee. . . 


Grand  Ronde  Agency. \ 

ilolel,  (J  1  a  c  k  a  m  a , 
Roj^ue  River,  Wa- 
patu,  Umpqiia,  and 
others 


Lands. 
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1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  raised ;  200,000  pounds  made  int4>  blankets.         f  Also  200,000  goats. 
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MurcM  of  suhsiftence  of  the  different  Indian  tribe» — Continued. 


daring  the  year  by  !  Other  resnlts    of   Indian 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvement8j  slocks  productions,  and 


Lands. 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


•si 

I 

S 


Ohbgon— Continaed. 

Klamath  Agency.  \ 

Klamath,  Modoc,  and  | 
Walpabpe  and  Ya-  ■■ 
hooskin  Snake j      1,056,000; 
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Malheur  Agency. 

Piute  and  Snake i 

Siletz  Agency.        , 

Bo|^e  River,  Tootoo-  ' 
tenay  and  others ... 

UmatUla  Agency,    i 

Walla  Walla,  Cayuse, 
and  Umatilla ' 

Warm  Spring  Agency. ' 

Warm  Spring,  Wasco, ' 


and  Tenino  . 


1,778,660 

I 
225.000J 

268, 800 

464.000 


Pnyallup ; 

Nisqualiy j 

Squaxin ' 

Chehalis j 

Quinaidt  Agency.    , 

Quinanlt,  Queet,  Hob . ! 
Siioal  Wat«r  Bay....j 

S'Kokomieh  Agency. 

S'Klallam  

S'Eokoraish  orTwana 

Tulalip  Agency. 

D'Wamisb,  Snohom- 
isb,  Lummi,  Etak- 
mur,  Swinomish, 
and  Muckleshoot . . 

•  Agency  abolished. 
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Uintah  VaUey  Agency. 
Uintah  Ute |      2,039,0401      320.000|. 
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TOBY. 
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I  900  i>onnd8  butter,  178  canoes,  and  330  rods  dike  made. 
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Table  $houfing  agrioultural  improvemenUf  atoolc,  productkmt,  and 


If  ame  of  '^t'^^  i^<^ 


Prodooenlaad 
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Washinotom  tbhbi- 
TOBT— Continued. 


Takama  Agency. 

TakMna,Paloase, 
Pisqaoee,  Wenato- 
phun,  Klikatat, 
Klinqnit,  Eowm- 
8ayeei8Ufcvwa,8kin- 
piUi«wi«ham,  Shy- 
iok,  Ocheobole,  Ea- 
miltpah.  SespoM, 
Bannaok,  and  Pi- 
Ute 


WIBOOMSm. 

6fr«en  Bay  Agmey, 

Stookbridge 

Oneida 

Menomonee 


La  PoinU  Agency, 
ChipMwa    at    Bed 

Chippewa     at    Bad 

River 

Chippewa     at    Lac 

Coorte  d'OreiUes. . . 
Chippewa     at    Lac 

dnflambean 
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Chippewa  at  Orand 

Portage 

Chippewa    at    Bois 

Forte 
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^Beaervations  partly  in  Minnesota. 
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daring  the  year  by 
Indians. 


Other  results  of  Indian 
labor. 
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308  RECAPITULATION   OF   AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 

•  RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  iicres  in  Indian  reservations* 151,647,387 

Number  of  acres  tiUable 18,248,815 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserves 8, 821 

Number  of  acres  occupied  by  white  intruders 21,955 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  government  during  the  year 6,328 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  school  children  daring  the  year 1,054 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  during  the  year t205,367 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  government  during  the  year 1.423 

Number  of  acres  broken  bv  Indians  during  the  year 29,558 

Number  of  allotments  maae  in  severalty  to  Indians 4,629 

Number  of  rods  of  fencing  nuule  during  the  year 95,484 

Produce  raUed  during  IA«  year. 

Bushels  of  wheat,  by  government,  14,346;  by  Indians,  451,479:  by  school  children,  2,135  . ..  467, 960 

Bushels  of  com,  by  government,  13,490 ;  by  Indians,  517,642 ;  by  school  children,  2,520 533, 652 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  by  government,  8;(,468;  by  Indians,  843,444;  by  school  children, 

2,849 - 379,761 

Bushels  of  vegetables,  by  government,  11,865 ;  by  Indians,  488,792 ;  by  school  children,  9,033  609, 690 

Cabbage,  bends  of,  by  government,  450 ;  by  Indians,  1,280;  by  school  children,  1,350 3, 080 

Tons  of  hay  cut,  by  government,  5,082 ;  by  Indians,  76.763 :  by  school  children,  551 83, 296 

Number  oi  melons  raised,  by  government,  550;  by  Indians,  408,504;  by  school  children, 

3,550 412,604 

Number  af  pumpkins  raised,  by  government,  13,150 ;  by  Indians,  917,748;  by  school  children, 

2,010 932,908 

Stock  owned. 

Horses,  by  government,  697 ;  by  Indians,  188,402 ;  by  school  children,  8 189,107 

Mules,  by  government,  285 ;  by  Indians,  3,560:  by  school  children,  2 8,847 

Cattle,  by  government,  6,037 ;  oy  Indians,  80,684 ;  by  school  children.  116 86, 837 

Swine,  by  government,  420 ;  by  Indiana,  43,913 ;  by  school  children,  84 144, 417 

Sheep,  by  Vidians,  977,017j  by  schoolchildren,  13 977,030 

Goats,  by  Indians 203,020 

Asses,  by  Indians 375 

Other  reeuUs  of  Indian  labor. 

Cords  of  wood  cut 84,315 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 4,766,679 

Valueof  robes,  furs,  blankets,  moccasins,  &c.,  sold $287,670 

Pounds  of  wool  raised 1,000,608 

Number  of  rails  made »....  70,620 

Number  of  hoops  made 58,000 

Number  of  pounds  of  maple-sugar  made 128,500 

Number  of  barrels  of  fish  sold 25,000 

Bushels  of  wild  rice  gathered 6,500 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  made 900 

Number  of  pairs  of  stockings  made 142 

Five  civilized  tribet  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation 348,000 

Numberof  bushels  of  wheat  raised 105,000 

Number  of  bushels  of  torn  raised 616, 000 

Numberof  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised 74^300 

Numberof  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 805,000 

Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut 161,500 

Numberof  horses  owned 64,600 

Number  of  mules  owned 6,150 

Number  of  cattle  owned 370,900 

Number  of  swine  owned 455,000 

Number  of  sheep  owned 33,400 

Numberof  whites  unlawftilly  on  reserves •. 1,200 


*  Indian  lands  without  agency,  viz : 

Ponca  Reserva  in  Dakota  96,000 

CoBur  d'Alfine  Reserve,  in  Idaho 786,900 

Black  Bob  and  Miami  Reserves,  in  Kansas 85,721 

Mille  Lac  Reserve,  in  Minnesota  > 61,014 

Columbia  Reserve,  in  Washington  Territory 2,992,240 

Suppai  Resrrvation,  in  Arizona 88,400 

Klamath  River  Reservation,  in  California 25^600 

Total 8,984,975 

1  The  Mille  LacChippewas  are  under  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

\  By  typographical  error  in  Annual  Report  for  1880,  the  total  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indians 

was  roported  as  70,540  instead  of  170,540.  ' 
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312   ASSIGNMENT   OF  AGENCIES   TO    RELIGIOUS   DENOMINATIONS. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE    BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,   WITH  THEIR 
POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

William  Stickney,  secretary,  New  York  aveuae,  comer  Fifteenth  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Orange  Jadd,  751  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 
George  Stoneman,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

William  McMiohael,  138  Sooth  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  K.  Boies,  Hadson,  Mich. 
William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 


LIST   OF  INDIAN  AGENCIES   ASSIGNED    TO    THE    SEVERAL   RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Fbiends. — Great  Nemaha,  Otoe,  and  Santee,  in  Nebraska ;  and  Pawnee,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.    Barclay  White,  MU  Holly,  N,  J, 

Fbiends. --C!heyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage  and  Sao 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    Jas,  E.  BhoadeSj  Germantawnf  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tule  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Neah  Bay,  and  Qainaielt,  in  Washington  Territory ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon ; 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana ;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idado ;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Eev.  Dr.  J,  M,  Beid,  secretary  MiseUmary  JSocieiy  Methodiet 
Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Cathouc. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon ;  Flathead,  in  Montana ;  and  Standing  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     Charles  Ewing,  Catholic  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baptist. — ^Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in  the 
Indian  Territory ;  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Bev.  Dr.  H.  L,  Morehouse,  secretary  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  No.  28  Astor  House  offices,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian. — ^Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico ;  Nez  Per- 
c^,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie.  secretary  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Center  street,  New  York  City.  ' 

CoNGREOATiONAL. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sisseton  and  Fort  Ber- 
thold,  in  Dakota ;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Bev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby^ 
secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Beade  street.  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bml6, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota ;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Bev.  A.  T.  Twing,  secretary  Board  of  Missione 
of  the  Protestant  EpUcopai  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian. — Los  Pinos,  in  Colorado.  *  Bev.  G.  Beynolds,  secretary  American  Unitarian 
At80ciaiionj7  Tremont Place, Boston. 

United  Presbyterian.-— Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  li'eshyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EVANGEUCAL  LUTHERAN.— Southem  Ute,  in  Colorado.  Bev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washing^ 
ion,  D.  C. 

INDIAN  INSPECTORS. 

John  McNeil,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
William  J.  Pollock,  Aurora,  HI. 
James  M.  Ha  worth,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Robert  S.  Gardner,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Charles  H.  Howard,  Glencoe,  111. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS  AT  LARGE. 

Eddy  B.  Townsend,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arden  R.  Smith,  1606  Olive  street.  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Removed  to  Utah  and  now  known  as  Ouray  Agency. 
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316         TREATIES   AND    AGREEMENTS   WITH    INDIAN   TRIBES. 

List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements  made  with  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States  which  have  been  ratified  (alphabetically  arranged),  with  the  dateof  each  treaty, 
and  where  the  same  appears  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 


Statutes  at 

Large. 

Date 
of  treaty. 

Name  of  Indian  tribe. 

Vol. 

Page. 

150 

♦May  23,1872 

Absentee  Shawnee. 

979 

July    1,1852 

Apache. 

1013 

July  27, 1853 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 

718 

Oct.    17,1865 

Apaehe,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaha 
Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanobe. 

589 

Oct    21,1867 

377 

Oct.    11,1832 

Appalachicola. 

427 

June  18, 1833 

Do. 

1163 

Feb.  18,1861 

703 

Oct.    14,1865 

Do. 

713 

Oct.    17,1865 

Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Apache. 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Northern). 

593 

Oct.    28,1867 

655 

May  10,1868 

254 

Sent.    23    to 

Oct.  27, 1876 

July    8,1868 

Arapaho,  Cheyenne  (Northern),  and  Sioux. 

e73 

Bannack  and  Shoshone. 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

Black  foot  (Piegan,  Blood,  and  Gros  Ventre). 
Blackfoot  band  of  Sioux. 

727 

Oct.    19,1865 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

Blood  (Blackfoot,  Piegan,  and  Gros  Ventre). 
Bois  Forte  bands  of  Chippewa. 

765 

Apr.    7,1866 

•  470 

July     1,1835 

Caddo. 

472 

July     1, 1835 

Do. 

181 

Sept.  25, 1818 

Cahokla  and  other  tribes. 

1125 

Nov.  29, 18.'»4 

Calapooia  and  tJmpqaa. 

1143 

Jan.   22,1855 

Calapooia. 

945 

June    9,1855 

Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Walla  Walla. 

1122 

Nov.  18,1854 

Chasta. 

18 

Nov.  28, 1785 

Cherokee. 

39 

July     2,1791 

Do. 

42 

reb.   17,1792 

Do. 

43 

June  26, 1794 

Da 

62 

Oct.     2, 1798 

Do. 

228 

Oct     24,1804 

Do. 

93 

Oct.    25,1805 

Do. 

95 

Oct.    27,1805 

.     Do. 

101 

Jan.     7, 1806 

Do. 

103 

Sept.  11, 1807 

Do. 

138 

Mar.  22,1816 

Do. 

139 

Mar.  22,1816 

Do. 

148 

Sept  14, 1816 
July    8,1817 

Do. 

156 

Do. 

195 

Feb.  27,1819 

Do. 

811 

M~-     6,1828 

Do. 

414 

F(        14, 1833 

Do. 

478 

D        29, 1835 

Do.- 

488 

^   ^  1,1836 

Do. 

871 

A  M  6,1846 

Do. 

799 

J^ '919.1866 

Do. 

727 

AJn27,1868 

Do. 

* 

255 

J?3P  6,1826 

Cheyenne. 

1163 

Fk      18, 1861 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

703 

Of     14,1865 

Do. 

713 

0Mil7, 1865 

Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Apache. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

503 

0^28,1867 

655 

^^10.1868 

S(  9  23    to 

w^  27, 1876 

Jan.   10,1786 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  (Northern) . 

254 

Cheyenne,  Arapaho  (Northern),  and  Sioux. 

24 

Chickasaw. 

65 

Oct    24,1801 

Da 

89 

July  23,1805 

Da 

150 

Sept  20, 1816 

Da 

192 

Oct    19,1818 

Da 

881 

Oct    20,1832 

Da 

888 

Oct    22,1832 

Do. 

450 

May  24,1884 

Da 

074 

June  22, 1852 

Da 

578 

Jan.   17,1837 

Chickasaw  and  Choctaw. 

1116 

Nov.    4,1854 

Da 

611 

June  22, 1855 

Do. 

769 

Apr.  28, 1868 

Do. 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

87 

July    4,1805 

Da 

105 

Nov.  17, 1807 

Da 

7 

112 

Nov.  25.1808 

Da 

*  Act  of  Congress. 
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Statutes  at 

Large. 

Date 
of  treaty. 

Name  of  Indian  tribe. 

VoL 

Page. 

131 
146 

Sept.    8,1815 
Aa£.  24. 1816 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

100  1  Sepi  29, 1817 

Da 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

Do. 

203 

Sept  24,  leifl 

Chippewa. 

206 

June  16, 1820 

207 

July    6,1820 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

218 
272 

Aug.  29,1821 
Aug.  19, 1825 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

290 

Aug.    5,1826 

Chippewa. 

303 
315 

Aug.  11, 1827 
Aug.  25, 1828 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

320 
431 

July  29, 1829 
Sept.  26, 1833 

Chippewa,  Ottowa,  and  Pottawatomie. 

442 

Sept.  27, 1888 

Do." 

491 

Mar.  28.1836 

Chippewa  and  Ottowa. 

503 

May     9, 1836 

Chippewa  (Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  bands). 

528 

Jan.    14,1837 

Chippewa  (Saganaw  band). 

536 

July  29, 1837 

Cliippewa. 

547 
566 

Dec.  20,1837 
Jan.   23,1838 

Chippewa  (Saganaw  band). 

678 

Feb.     7,1839 

Do! 

579 

Feb.     7, 1839 

Do. 

591 

Oct.      4, 1842 

Chippewa. 

853 

June  5   and 

17,1846. 
July  31,1865 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

621 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

631 

Aug.    2,1855 

Chippewa  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

633 
657 

Aug.    2,1856 
Oct.    18,1864 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw  and  Swan  Cteek. 

904 

Aug.    2,1847 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior. 

908 
1109 

Aug.  21, 1847 
Sept.  30, 1854 

Chippewa  (Pillager  band). 

CUppewa  of  Lake  Superior  (L'Anae  and  Vieux  de  8ert  LaPointe,  Lac  de 

Flambeau,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ontonagon,  and  Grand  Portage  or  Pigeon  Blver 

bands). 
Chippewa  of  Mississippi  (PUhiger,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lac,  Gull 

Lake,  Babbit  Lake,  and  Sandy  Lake  bands). 

10 

1165 

Feb.  22,1855 

12 

1105 

July  16,1859 

Chippewa  and  Mnnsee. 

12 

1249 

Mar.  11, 1863 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi  (PiUager,  I^ke  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lao,d«., 
Chippewa*  (Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands). 

667 
689 

Oct     2, 1863 
Apr.  12, 1864 
May     7,1864 
Oct    18,1864 

693 
657 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi  (Pilhiger  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  bands). 
Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River. 
Chippewa  of  Bois  Forte. 

765 

Apr.     7,1866 
Mar.  19, 1867 
Jan.     3, 1786 

719 
21 

Chippewa  of  MisaissippL 
Choctaw. 

66 

Dec.   17,1801 

Do. 

73 

Oct    17,1802 

Do. 

•     7 

80 

Aug.  31, 1803 

Do. 

98 

Nov.  16,1805 

1)0. 

152 

Oct    24,1816 

Do. 

210 

Oct    18,1820 

Do. 

234 

Jan.   20,1826 

Do. 

333 

Sept.  27, 1830 

Do. 

340 

Sept  28, 1830 

Do. 

573 

Jan.   17,1837 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw. 

1116 

Nov.    4,1854 

Do. 

611 

June  22, 1855 

Do. 

760 

Apr.  28,1866 

Do. 

1048 

May     6, 1864 

Christian. 

474 

Aug.  24, 1835 

Comanche  and  Witchetaw. 

844 

May  15,1846 

Comanche  and  other  tribes. 

1013 

July  27,1853 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 

717 

Oct    18.1865 

Comanche  and  Kiowa. 

581 

Oct    21,1867 

Do. 

589 

Oct    21,1867 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 
Confederated  bands  of  Middle  Oregon. 

963 

June  25, 1855 

751 

Nov.  15,1865 

Do. 

1027 

Sept  19. 1853 

Cow  Creek  or  Umpqua. 

35 

Aug.    7,1790 

Creek. 

56 

June  29, 1796 

Do. 

68 

June  16, 1802 

Do. 

96 

Nov.  14,1805 

Do. 

120 

Aug.    9,1814 

Do. 

171 

Jan.  22,1818 

Do. 

216 

Jan.     8, 1821 

Do. 

217 

Jan.     8,1821 

Do. 
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'237 

Feb.   12,1825 

Creek. 

286 

Jan.   24,1826 

Do. 

289 

Mar.  31,1826 

Do. 

807 

Nov.  15, 1827 

Do. 

366 

Mar.  24,1832 

Do. 

417 

Feb.  14,1833 

Do. 

574 

Nov.  23,1838 

Do. 

821 

Jan.     4,1845 

Creek  and  Seminole. 

509 

June  18. 1854 

Creek- 

609 

Aug.    7,1866 

Creek  and  Seminole. 

785 

June  14, 1866 

Creek. 

266 

Aug.    4,1825 

Crow. 

649 

May     7.1868 

Do. 

13 

Sept.  17, 1778 

Delaware. 

16 

Jan.   21,1785 

Delaware,  Wvandott,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 
Delaware  and  other  tribea. 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Do. 

74 

June    7,1803 

Do. 

81 

Aug.  18,1804 

Delaware. 

87 

July    4,1805 

Delaware  and  other  tribes. 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 
Sept.  30, 1809 

Do. 

113 

Do. 

7 

115 

Sept.  30, 1800 
July  22,1814 

Do. 

118 

Do. 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

Do. 

160 

Sept.  29,1817 

Do. 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

Do. 

188 

Oct.     3, 1818 

Delaware. 

326 

Aug.    3,1829 
Sepl.  24, 1829 
Oct.    26,1832 

Do. 

7 

327 

Do. 

7 

397 

Delaware  and  Shawnee. 

9 

387 

Deo.   14,1843 

Delaware  and  Wyandott 

10 

1048 

May    6, 1854 

Delaware. 

12 

1129 

May  30,1860 

Do. 

12 

1177 

July     2, 1861 

Do. 

14 

793 

July    4,1866 

Do. 

12 

927 

Jan.    22,1855 

Dwamiah,  Suquamlah,  and  other  tribes. 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Eel  River. 

7 

74 

June    7,1803 

Do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

Do. 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 
Sepl  30. 1809 

Do. 

7 

113 

Do. 

7 

115 

Sept.  30, 1809 
July  22,1814 

Do. 

7 

118 

Do. 

7 

809 

Feb.  11,1828 

Do. 

12 
11 

975 

657 

July  16,1855 
Oct.    17,1855 

Flathead.  Kootenay.  and  Upper  Pend  d'Orellle. 
Flathead,  Kootenay,  Upper  Fend  d'Oreille.  and  Nea  Pero6. 

7 

224 

Sept.  18. 1823 

Florida,  tribes  in. 

7 

226 

Sept.  18. 1823 

Do. 

. 

7 

135 

Sept  14, 1815 
Oct.      1,1859 

Fox. 

15 

467 

Fox  and  Sac  of  MiasissippL 

15 

495 

Feb.  18,1867 

Do. 

10 

1074 

May  18.1854 

Fox  and  Sac  of  Missouri. 

12 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Fox  and  Sac  of  Missouri,  and  lowas. 

11 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blackfoot,  and  Blood. 

7 

136 

Sept.    6,1816 

Iowa. 

7 

231 

Aug.  •4,1824 

Do. 

7 

272 

Aug.  19. 1825 

Iowa  and  other  tribes. 

7 

828 

July  15.1830 

Do. 

• 

7 

511 

Sept.  17. 1836 

Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox. 

7 

547 

Nov.  23.1887 

Iowa. 

7 

568 

Oct.    19,1838 

Do. 

10 

1069 

May  17,1854 

Do. 

12 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fdx  of  Missouri 

7 

137 

Oct    28,1815 

Kansas. 

7 

244 

June    3, 1825 

Do. 

• 

7 

270 

Aug.  16,1825 

Do. 

0 

842 

Jan.    14,1846 

Do. 

12 

nil 

Oct      5, 1859 

Do. 

12 

1221 

Mar.  13,1862 

Do. 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Kaskaskia  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June    7,1803 

Do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

Do. 

7 

78 

Aug.  13,1803 
Sepl  25, 1818 
Oct    27.1832 

Kaskaskia. 

7 

181 

Kaskaskia  and  other  tribes. 

7 

403 

Kaskaskia  and  Peoria. 

10 

1082 

May  30.1854 

Do. 

16 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

Kaskaskia  and  Peoria,  ''omnibus  treaty. '' 
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588 

May  26,1837 

Ka-ta-ka,  Kiowa,  and  Tawakaro. 
Kiokapoo  and  other  tribes. 

40 

74 

Aug.    3,1795 
June    7,1803 

77 

Aug.    7,1803 

Do,* 

117 

Deo.     9, 1809 

KiokapM. 

130 

Sept.    2,1815 

145 

June    4.1816 

Kickapoo  and  Wea. 

200 

July  30,1819 

Kicka^. 

202 

Aug.  30,1819 

208 

July  19,1820 

Do.* 

210 

Sept.    5.1820 

Do. 

391 

Oct.    24,1832 

Do. 

303 

Nov.  26, 1832 

Do. 

10 

1078 

May  18,1854 

Do. 

13 

623 

June  28, 1862 

Do. 

533 

•May  26,1837 

Kiowa  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1013 

July  27,1853 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

14 

717 

Oct.    18,1865 

Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

15 

581 

Oct.    21,1867 

Do. 

15 
16 

589 
707 

Oct.    21,1867 
Oct.    14,1864 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

12 

975 

July  16,1855 

Kootenay,  Flathead,  and  Upper  Pend  d'OrwIle. 
Kooten^,  Flathead,  Upper  Pend  d'OreiUe,  and  Nea  Perofi. 

11 
U 

657 
699 

Oct.    17,1855 
Oct.    14,1865 

129 

July  20,1816 

MakSh.  "*^^^**^^ 

283 

Oct.     6,1825 

Do. 

12 

939 

Jan.   31,1865 

Do. 

264 

July  30, 1825 

Mandan. 

828 

July  15, 1830 

Medawah-Kanton  band  of  Sioux. 

153 

Mar.  30, 1817 

272 

Aug.  19, 1825 

Menomonee  and  other  tribes. 

303 
842 

Aug.  11, 1827 
Feb.     8, 1831 

Menomonee,  Chippewa,  and  Winnebago. 
Menomonee. 

'       7 

346 

Feb.  17.1831 

Do. 

405 

Oct.    27.1882 

Do. 

409 

Oct.    27,1832 

Do. 

606 

Sept.    8,1836 

Do. 

952 

Oct.    18,1848 

Do. 

10 

1064 

May  12,1854 

Do. 

11 

679 

Feb.  11,1856 

Do. 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Miami  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7,1803 

Do. 

91 

Aug.  21, 1805 
Sept  30, 1809 

Do. 

113 

Do. 

115 

Sept  80. 1809 
July  22,1814 

Do. 

118 

Do. 

131 

Sept.    8,.1815 

Do. 

189 

Oct.      6,1818 

Miami 

300 

Oct.    23,1826 

Do. 

800 

Feb.  11,1828 

Miami,  Eel  River  band. 

458 

Oct.    23,1834 

Miami 

463 

Oct    23,1834 

Do. 

462 

July  31,1837 

Do. 

569 

Nov.    6,1838 

.    Do. 

582 

Nov.  28, 1840 

Do. 

15 

513 

Feb.   23,1867 

Do. 

10 

1093 

June    5,1854 

Do. 

12 

968 

June  25, 1855 

Middle  Oregon,  Confederated  bands  oL 

U 

751 

Nov.  15, 1865 

Do. 

U 

695 

Oct    10,1865 

Minnecoiv)oii  band  of  Sioux. 

7 

261 

July  30, 1825 

Mlnnetaree. 

7 

S28 

July  15,1830 

Missouria  and  other  tribes. 

7 

429 

Sept  21, 1833 

Missouria  and  Otoe. 

7 

,*^ 

Oct    16,1886    Miseouria  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1038 

Mar.  16, 1854 

Missouria  and  Otoe. 

10 

1180* 

Dec    9,1854 

Do. 

U 

605* 

Deo.    9,1854 

Do. 

7 
16 

181 
7t7 

Sept  25, 1818 
Oa    14,1864 

Mitchigamia  and  other  tribes. 
Modoc  and  Klamath. 

7 

61 

Mar.  29, 1797 

Mohawk. 

10 

1148 

Jan.  22,1855 

MoleL 

12 

081 

Deo.  21,1865 

Do. 

7 

87 

July    4,1805 

Munsee  and  other  tribes. 

7 

409 

Oct    27,1882 

Do. 

7 

550 

Jan.  15,1888 

Do. 

7 

580 

Sept   8,1889 

Munsee  and  Stockbridge. 

U 

577 

Sept   8,1880 

Do.                       * 

*  The  same  treaty  published  in  different  volumes. 
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11 

663 

Feb.    6.1856 

Munsee  and  Stoekbridge. 

12 

1105 

July  16,1859 
Sept.    9,1849 
June    1,1868 

Munsee  and  Chippewa. 

J 

974 
667 

Kav^ 

7 

550 

Jan.  15.1838 

New  York. 

7 

661 

Feb.  13,1838 

Do. 

12 

957 

June  11, 1855 

Nez  Perc6. 

11 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

Nez  Perc6  and  other  tribes. 

14 

647 

June   9,1863 

Nez  Perc6. 

16 

603 

Aug.  13, 1868 

Do. 

1132 
252 

Dec.  26,1854 
July     5,1825 

Nisgually,  Pnyallup,  and  Sliomamiah. 
Ogallalaand  Sioune. 

747 

Oct.    28,1865 

Ogallala  Sioux. 

328 

July  15,1830 

Omaha  and  other  tribes. 

524 

Oct.    15.1836 

Do. 

1043 

Mar.  16, 1854 

Omaha. 

667 

Mar.  16,1865 

Do. 

47 

Dec.     2,1794 

Oneida.  Tnscarora,  and  Stookbridge. 

566 

Feb.     3,1838 

Oneida. 

739 

Oct    20,1865 

Onkpahpah  band  of  Sioux. 

12 

963 

June  25, 1855 

Oregon  (Middle). 

751 

Nov.  15,1865 

Oregon  (Middle),  Confederated  bands  ol 
Osaga  Great  and  Little. 

] 

107 
133 

Nov.  10,1808 
Sept  12, 1815 

7 

183 

Sept  25, 1818 

Tki. 

222 

Aug.  31. 1822 

Do. 

240 

June    2.1825 

Do. 

268 

Aug.  10, 1825 

Do. 

' 

676 

Jan.   11.1839 

Do. 

687 

Sept  29, 1865 

Do. 

17 

228 

*June  5, 1872 

Do. 

7 

154 

June  24, 1817 

Otoe. 

328 

July  15, 1830 

Otoe  and  other  tribes. 

429 

Sept  21,1833 
Oct    15.1836 

Otoe  and  Missouria. 

524 

Otoe  and  other  tribes. 

1038 

Mar.  15.1854 

Otoe  and  Missouria. 

1130t 

Dec.     9.1854 

Do. 

605f 

Dec     9. 1854 

Do. 

16 

Jan.   21.1785 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

28 

Jan.     9,17rt9 

Do. 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Do. 

87 

July    4,1805 

Da 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

Do. 

112 

Nov.  25, 1808 

Do. 

131 

Sept    8,1815 

Do. 

7 

146 

Aug.  24,1816 

Do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

Do. 

178 

Sept  17, 1818 
July     6,1820 

Do. 

207 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

218 

Aug.  29, 1821 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

272 

Aug.  19, 1825 

Do. 

815 

Aug.  25, 1828 

Do. 

320 

July  29,1829 

Do. 

359 

Aug.  30, 1831 

Ottawa. 

420 

Feb.  18,1833 

Do. 

431 
442 
491 

Sept  26, 1833 
Sept  27, 1833 
Mar.  28, 1836 

Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Pottawatomie. 

Do. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

853 

June  5   and 
17,1846. 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

621 

July    3,1855 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

Ottawa  of  Bhinchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Bcsnf. 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

1237 

June  24, 1862 

Do. 

172 

June  18, 1818 

Pawnee,  Grand. 

173 

June  19, 1818 

Pawnee,  Pitarlrate  Noisy. 

174 

June  20, 1818 

Pawnee,  Republic 

175 

June  22, 1818 

Pawnee.  Marhar. 

279 

Sept  80, 1825 

Pawnee 

448 

Oct      9, 1833 

Do. 

949 

Aug.    6,1848 

Do. 

729 

Sept  24, 1867 

Do. 

181 

Sept  25, 1818 

Peoria  and  other  tribes. 

403 

Oct    27,1832 

Do. 

1082 

May  30.1854 

Peoria  and  Kaskaekia. 

613 

Feb.  23.1867 

Peoria  and  Kaskaakia,  "omnibus  treaty. ' 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Piankeshaw  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June  7,    1803 

Do. 

*Act  of  Congress. 


tThe  same  treaty  published  in  dliferent  volames. 
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Vol 

Page. 

7 

77     AoK.    7,1803 

Piankeahaw  and  other  tribes. 

83 

Aug.  27,1804 

Piankeshaw. 

7 

100 

Dec,   80,1806 

Do. 

7 

124     July  18,1816  i           Do. 

fj 

410     Oct   29, 1832  >  Plankeshaw  and  Wea. 

10 

1082  i  May  30, 1854  i           Do. 
513    Peff.  23.1867     Piankeshaw  and  Wea.  "omnibne  treaty." 

in 

657 

Oct.    17.1855     Piegan,  Blaokfoot,  Blood,  and  Oros  Ventre. 

7 

155 

June  26, 1817 

Ponca. 

7 

247 

June    9,1825 

Do. 

997 

Mar.  12,1858 

Do. 

675 

Mar.  10.1865 

Do. 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

Do. 

74 

June    7,1803 

Do. 

87 

July     4,1804 

Do. 

01 

Aug.  21,1805 

Do. 

105 

Nov.  17. 1807 

Do. 

112     Nov.  25,1808 

Do. 

113 

Sept.  30, 1800 
July  18.1815 
Sept    8,1815 

Do. 

123 

Pottawatomie. 

7 

131 

Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

146 

Aug.  24, 1816 

Do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

Do. 

178 

Sept  17, 1818 
Oct      2, 1818 

Do. 

7 

185 

Pottawatomie. 

7 

218 

Aug.  29, 1821 

Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

272 

Aug.  19, 1825 

Do. 

205 

Oct    16.1826 

Pottawatomie. 

305 

Sept.  19, 1827 

Do. 

815 

Aug.  25.1828 
Sept.  20, 1828 
Joly  29,1829 

Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

817 

Pottawatomie. 

320 

Pottawatomie,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 

878 

Oct    20,1832 

Pottawatomie. 

804 

Oct    26,1882 

Do. 

899 

Oct    27,1832 

Do. 

431 

Sept  26, 1833 

Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes. 

442 

Sept  27, 1888 

Do. 

467 

Deo.     4,1834 

Pottawatomie. 

4^7 

Dec.   10.1834 

Do. 

468 

Deo.  16,1884 

Do. 

460 

Dec.  17,1884 

Do. 

490 

Mar.  26,1836 

Do. 

498 

Mar.  29,1886 

Do. 

499 

Apr.  11,1886 

Do. 

600 

Apr.  22,1836 

Do. 

501 

Apr.  22,1886 

Do. 

505 

Aug.    6.1836 
Sepl  20. 1886 

Do. 

513 

Do. 

514 

Sept.  22. 1836 

Do. 

515 

Sept.  23, 1886 
FeV  11,1887 

Do. 

632 

Do. 

858 

June6andl7, 

1846. 
Nov.  15,1861 

Do. 

12 

1191 

Do. 

U 

763 

Mar.  29,1866 

Do. 

15 

631 

Feb.  27,1867 

Do. 

17 

159 

*May  28.1872 

Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee. 

10 

1132 

Dec.  26.1854 

Puyallup,  NisqnaUy,  and  S'homamish. 

7 

176 

Aug.  24,1818 

Quapaw. 

7 

282 

Nov.  15,1824 

Do. 

7 

424 

May  18.1883 

Do. 

16 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

Quapaw. "  omnibus  treaty." 
Quinaielt  and  Qnillehnte. 

12 

971 

July    1,1855 
Jan.   26,1866 
July  18,1826 

259 

Rioara. 

10 

1018 

Sept  10, 1868 

Bogue  River. 

10 

1119 

Nov.  15,1854 

Do. 

28 

Jan.     9.1789 

Sao  and  other  tribes. 

84 

Nov.    3,1804 

Sac  and  Fox. 

134 

Sept  13, 1816 

Sao. 

136 

Sept  14, 1816 

Sao  and  Fox. 

141 

May  18.1816 

Sac. 

7 

228 

Sept    8,1822 

Sac  and  Fox. 

229 

Aug.   4,1824 

Da 

272 

Aug.  19, 1826 

Sac  and  other  tribes. 

328 

July  16,1880 

Do. 

874 

Sept.  21, 1883 

Sao  and  Fox. 

*  Act  of  Congreas. 
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6U 

Sept.  17, 

1836 

516 

Sept.  27, 

1836 

517 

^tfi 

1836 

540 

1837 

543 

Oct.    21, 

1837 

506 

Oct    11, 

1842 

467 

Oct      1, 

1859 

495 

Feb.   18, 

1867 

1074 

May  18, 

1854 

1171 

Mar.    6. 

1861 

731 

Oct.    20, 

1865 

368 

May    9, 

1832 

423 

Mar.  28, 

1833 

821 

Jan.     4, 

1845 

699 

Aug.    7, 

1856 

755 

Mar.  21, 

1866 

15 

Oct    22, 

1784 

83 

Jan.     9, 

1789 

44 

Nov.  11, 

1794 

601 

Sept  15, 

1797 

70 

June  30, 

1802 

72 

Jane  30, 

1802 

118 

July  22, 

1814 

131 

Sept.    8, 

1815 

160 

Sept  29, 

1817 

178 

Sept  17, 
Felb.  28, 

1818 

348 

1831 

351 

July  20, 

1831 

411 

Dec.  29, 

1832 

550 

Jan.   15, 

1838 

586 

Iklay  20, 

1842 

735 

Nov.    5, 

1867 

738 

Nov.    6, 

1857 

091 

Nov.    5, 

1857 

513 

Feb.  23, 

1867 

55 

May  31, 

1790 

26 

Jan.   31, 

nS 

49 

Aug.    3, 

1795 

74 

June    7, 

1803 

87 

July    4, 

1805 

112 

Nov.  25, 

1808 

118 

July  22, 

1814 

131 

Sept.   8, 

1815 

160 

Sept  29, 

1817 

178 

Sept  17, 

1818 

284 

Nov.    7, 

1825 

351 

July  20, 

1831 

355 

Aug.    8, 

1831 

397 

Oct.   26, 

1832 

411 

Dec.  29, 

1832 

1053 

May  10, 

1854 

513 

Feb.  23, 

1867 

1132 

Dec  26, 

1854 

685 

July    2, 

1863 

291 

Sept.  26, 
July  30. 

1872 

663 

1863 

689 

Oct.     1. 

1863 

681 

Oct    12, 

1863 

673 

July    3, 

1868 

252 

July    5, 

1825 

126 

July  19. 

1815 

127 

July  19, 

1815 

143 

June    1, 

1816 

250 

June  22, 

1825 

257 

July  16, 

1825 

272 

Aug.  19, 

1825 

328 

July  15, 

1830 

510 

Sept  10. 

1836 

524 

Oct.    15, 

1836 

527 

Nov.  30, 

1836 

538 

Sept  29, 

1837 

542 

Oct    21, 

1837 

949 

July  23, 

1851 

954 

Aug.    6, 

1851 

749 

*Sopt  17, 

1851 

743 

Apr.  19, 

1858 

1031 

June  19 

1858 

1037 

June  19, 

1858 

1042 

June  27. 

1860 

Sao  and  Fox,  and  Iowa. 
Sao  and  Fox. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi.  '' 

Do. 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  and  Xowas. 
Sans  Arc  band  of  Sioux. 
Seminole. 

Do. 
Seminole  and  Creek. 

Do. 
Seminole. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneoa. 

Do. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneca. 
Seneca  and  Shawnee. 

Do. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 
Seheca. 
Seneca,  Tonawanda  tribe. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneca. "  omnibus  treaty." 
Seven  nations  in  Canada. 
Shawnee. 
Shawnee  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee  and  Delaware. 
Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee,  '*  omnibus  treaty. ' 
S'homamish,  NisquaJly,  and  Puyallup. 
Shoshone,  Eastern  band. 

Do. 
Shoshone,  Northwestern  band. 
Shoshone,  Western  band. 
Shoshone,  Goship  band. 
Shoshone  and  Bannaok,  Eastern  band. 
Sioux.  Sioune  and  Ogallala. 
Sioux  of  the  Lakes. 
Sioux  of  the  River  Saint  Peter. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  several  bands. 
Sioux,  Hnnkpapa's  band. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

^  Do. 
Sioux  of  Wa-ha-shaw's  tribe. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 
Sioux  of  several  tribes. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Do. 
Sioux,  '*trea1^at  Fort^Laramie'   (see  page  1047,  Revised  Treaties  . 
Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton. 
Sioux. 


*  Unratitled,  hot  appropriations  are  made  under  it 
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Statutes  at 
Large. 


VoL  Page. 


Date 
of  treaty. 


Ifame  of  Indian  tribe. 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
18 
19 

7 

12 
15 
18 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

12 
Iff 
14 
7 
7 

7 

.7 

11 

9 

9 

11 

12 

18 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

14 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

14 

9 

18 

15 

18 

21 

7 

7 

7 

12 

15 

18 

12 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

15 

10 

7 


095 
699 
727 
781 
736 
789 
743 
747 
723 
505 
685 
167 
254 

527 

1037 

505 

167 

15 

88 

44 

409 

550 

561 

983 

707 

683 

47 

842 

405 

409 

580 

577 

955 

964 

668 

927 

678 

181 

538 

125 

250 

47 

728 

945 

1027 

1122 

1125 

975 

667 

748 

964 

673 

619 

36 

199 


1037 
505 
167 
945 
963 
49 
74 
91 
116 
145 
186 
209 
410 

1082 
518 

1148 
144 


Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Feb. 


10,1865 
14.1865 
19, 1866 
20,1865 
20,1865 
20.1865 
28,1865 
28.1865 
19,1865 

19,1867 

Apr.  29,1868 
'May  2,1878 
Sept.  28  to 
Oct  27, 1876 
Not.  30. 1836 
June  19, 1858 
Feb.  19,1867 
*May  2,1873 
Oct  22.1784 
Jan.  9, 1789 
Nov.  11, 1794 
Oct  27,1832 
Jan.  15.1888 
Feb.  18,1838 
Jan.  26,1866 
Oct  14,1864 
Aug.  12. 1865 
Deo.  2, 1794 
Feb.  8, 1831 
Oct  27,1832 
Oct  27,1832 
Sept  8,1839 
Sept  3,1889 
Nov.  24, 1848 
Nov.  24, 1848 
Feb.  6, 1856 
Jan.  22.1856 
Oct.  7, 1863 
Sept  26, 1818 
May  26,1837 
July  19.1815 
June  22. 1825 
Dec.  2, 1794 
Oct  19,1865 
June  9.1865 
Sept.  19, 1853 
Nov.  18,1854 
Nov.  29, 1854 
July  16,1855 
Oct  17,1856 
28,1866 
80,1849 
7,1868 

2,1868 

Sept.  13, 1878 
Mar.  6,1880 
July  15,1830 
Nov.  80, 1836 
July  16,1830 
June  19, 1868 
Feb.  19,1867 
♦May  2,1873 
June  9.1855 
June  26, 1855 
Aug.  8,1795 
June  7.1808 
Aug.  21, 1805 
Oct  26,1809 
June  4,1816 
Oct  2. 1818 
Aug.  11, 1820 
Oct  29,1882 
May  30,1854 
Feb.  28. 1867 
Jan.  22,1855 
June  8,1816 


Oct 
Deo. 
Oct. 
Mar. 


Sioux.  Minnecoi^jou  band. 

Sioux,  Lower  Bml6  band. 

Sioux,  Blackfeet  band. 

Sioux,  Sans  Arc  Band. 

Sioux,  Yanktonnais  band. 

Sioux,  Onkpahpah  bands. 

Sioux,  Upper  Yanktonnais  band. 

Sioux,  Ogallala  band. 

Sioux,  Two  Kettle  band. 

Sioux,  SLsseton  and  Wahpeton  bands. 

Sioux,  the  different  tribes. 

Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  (page  1061,  Bevised  Treaties). 

Sioux,  the  different  tribes,  andNorthem  Cheyenne  andNorthemAn^paho 

Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux. 

Do. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  (page  1051,  Bevised  Treaties). 
Six  Nations. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
S'Klallam  (Skokomish). 

Snake  (Elamath.  Modoc,  and  Yahooskin  bands). 
Snake,  Wall-pah-pe  tribe. 
Stockbridge,Oneida,  and  Tusoarora. 
Stockbridge  and  othertribes. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 

Do. 
Stockbridge. 

,    Do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 
Suquamisb,  Dwamish,  and  other  tribes. 
Tabequache  band  of  tJ te. 
Tamarois  and  other  tribes. 
Tawakaro,  Kiowa,  and  Kataka. 
TeetoD. 

Teeton,  Yankton,  and  Yanktonnais  Sioux. 
Tusoarora,  Oneida,  and  Stockbridge. 
Two  Kettle  band  of  Sioux. 
Umatilla,  Walla- Walla,  and  Cayuse. 
Umpqua  or  Cow  Creek. 
Umpqua,  ChastiL  and  other  tribes. 
Umpqua  and  Calapooia. 
Upper  Peud  d'Oreille,  Flathead,  and  Kootenay. 

Do. 
Upper  Yanktonnais  Sioux. 
Utah. 

Ute,  Tabequache  band. 
Ute,  Confederated  bands. 
Ute. 

Do. 
Wahpacoota  and  other  tribes. 

Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  Sioux. 

Do.* 
Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  Sioux  (page  1051,  Bevised  Treaties). 
Walla- Walla,  Cavuse,  and  Umatilla. 
Walla- Walla  and  other  Middle  Oregon  tribes. 
Wea  and  other  tribes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wea  and  Kiokapoo. 
Wea. 

Do. 
Wea  and  Piankeshaw. 

Do. 
Wea  and  Piankeshaw,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Willamette. 
Winnebago. 

*  Act  of  Congress. 
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StotBtee  at 

Large. 

Date 
of  treaty. 

Name  of  Indian  tribe. 

VoL 

Page. 

272 

Ang.  19,1825 

Winnebago  and  otber  tribes. 

808 

Ang.  11, 1827 

Winnebago,  Chippewa^  and  Menomonee. 
Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

816 

Aug.  2^  1828 

823 

Aug.    1,1829 

Winnebago. 

370 

Sept.  15. 1832 

Do. 

544 

Nov.    1,1837 

Do. 

878 

Oct.    18,1846 

Do. 

10 

1172 

Feb.  27,1865 

Do. 

12 

1101 

Apr.  15,1850 
Mar.    8,1865 

Do. 

14 

671 

Do. 

474 

Ang.  24. 1885 

Witchetaw  and  Comanche. 

16 

Jan.  21,1785 

Wyandotte  andottier  tribes. 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

Do. 

40 

Ang.    8,1795 

Do. 

77 

Ang.    7,1803 

Do. 

87 

Jnly    4,1805 

Do. 

105 

Nov.  17.1807 

Do. 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

Do. 

118 

Jnly  22, 1814 
Sepl   8,1816 

Do. 

181 

Do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

Do. 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

Do. 

180 

Sept.  20. 1818 

Wyandotte. 

864 

Jan.  19,1882 

Do. 

-" 

502 

Apr.  28,1836 
Mar.  17,1842 

Do. 

11 

581 

Do. 

887 

Dec.  14.1843 

Do. 

987 

Apr.   1,1850 

Do. 

10 

1159 

Jan.  81,1855 

Do. 

15 
12 

518 
051 

Feb.  28,1867 
Jnne    9.1855 

Wyandotte,  "omnibus  treaty." 

128 

Jnly  19,1816 

Yankton. 

250 

Jnne  22, 1825 

Yankton  and  other  tribes. 

524 

Oct.   15,1886 

Do. 

542 

Oct   21,1887 

Yankton  tribe  of  Sionz. 

11 

748 

Apr.  19.1858 

Yankton  Sionx. 

U 

735 

Oct   20,1865 
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REPORT  OF  UTE  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  2l8t,  1881. 
Hon.  Samusl  J.  Kirkwood, 

Seoretary  of  the  Interior : 

Sir:  In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Ute  Commission,  and  with  your  approvab 
the  members  of  the  Commission  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  were  divided  into  three 
divisions  and  assiaped  to  special  duty  as  follows,  each  as  snbcoramission  :  The  work 
in  regard  to  the  White  River  Utes  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Meacham ;  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Uncompahmre  Utes,  to  Messrs.  Russell,  Mears,  and  McMorris;  and  the 
work  especially  connected  with  the  Southern  Utes  to  Mr.  Many^enny. 

The  reports  of  these  several  branches,  made  to  the  full  Commission,  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  your  information.  The  following  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  Commission  are  adopted  as  the  recommendations  of  the  whole 
commission,  and  to  them  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  especial  attention. 

1st.  The  uniting  the  White  River  and  Uintah  banos  of  Utes  into  one  band,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Meacham. 

2d.  The  immediate  establishment  of  the  boundary  and  limits  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Utes  where  now  located,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Russell,  Mears,  and 
McMorris. 

3d.  The  recommendation  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  payment  for  improvements 
made  by  the  few  settlers  within  the  territory  proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  Uncom- 
pahfi^  Utes. 

4tn.  The  recommendation  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  immediate  preparation  for  the 
cutting  and  floatiu^  logs  to  the  site  of  the  new  agency. 

5th.  The  suggestions  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  occupancy  by  the  military  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  grass  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agency  and  the  removal  of 
the  military  iM>st  to  a  ^ater  distance  fh>m  the  same. 

6th.  The  suggestion  in  the  same  report  as  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  supplies  to 
the  Indians  as  soon  as  they  may  be  placed  in  a  better  position  as  to  self-support. 

7th.  The  Commission  also  adopt  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Many- 
penny  as  to  the  uecessity  of  maintaining  the  exterior  lines  of  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion occupied  by  the  Southern  Utes. 

8th.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the  snbreports,  in  reference  to  the  erection  of 
agency  buildings,  dwellings  for  Indians,  school-nouses,  mills,  macMnerv,  &c. ;  also  in 
reference  to  imgating-ditches,  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the  estimates 
therefor,  and  alAO  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  of  the  Uncompah- 
gres  are  adopted  as  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission. 

9th.  The  Commission  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretaiy  to  the  doubts 
expressed  by  Mr.  Manypenny  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  arable  lands  in  the  territory 
designated  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Southern  Utes. 

The  Commission  is  orthe  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce,  by  one-half, 
the  amount  of  i^picultural  land  assigned  to  each  Ute  Indian  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  act  of  Congress  of  June  15^  1880,  and  to  Increase  the  cmantity  of  grazing 
land  or  to  render  them  some  other  equitable  equivalent  therefor.  Under  the  existing 
agreement  each  Ute  Indian,  not  the  head  of  a  family,  is  entitled  to  eighty  acres  of  agri- 
cultural Iftod.  and  each  head  of  a  family  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  agricult- 
ural land.  The  lands  selected  cannot  be  made  oefeful  for  cultivation  without  irrigation, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  Indian  will  not  be  found  who  will  ever  utilize  more 
than  one-fourth  the  land  to  be  awarded  him  of  this  character.  The  modification  of 
the  agreement  in  this  respect  should  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
freely  jdven  and  a  satisfactory  eauivalent  therefor. 

Until  the  Indians  can  be  made  somewhat  familiar  with  their  new  relations  it  is 
thought  by  the  Commission  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  the  exterior  boundary 
limits  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  dwell,  as  a  reservation,  and  within  which  white 
men  may  not  be  allowed  to  locate.  This  protection  may  be  secured  by  legislation  or 
possibly  by  executive  order.  For  years  to  come  these  Indians  should  certiainly  have 
the  aid  of  the  government  in  protecting  them  from  collision  with  white  men. 

The  agreement  with  the  Utes  having  oeen  ratified  and  their  removal  accomplished, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  five  commissioners  to  perform 
the  remaining  duties.  We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  number  be  re- 
duced to  three. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 
A.  B.  MEACHAM, 
J.  J.  RUSSELL, 
OTTO  MEARS, 
THOS.  A.  McMORRIS, 

Ute  Commi$8%on» 
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8UBREPORT   OF    COMBOSSIONERS    RUSSELL,   MEARS,  AND    M'MORRIS,   ON  THE    SETTLE- 
MENT OF  THE  UNCOMPAHGRE8. 

To  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Manypenny, 

Chairman  of  Vie  Commisiion : 

Sir:  In  porsnance  of  the  resolation  of  the  Ute  Commission  adopted  Ifaroh  29,  1881, 
dividing  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  assigning  three  of  its  members  to  the  duty 
of  selecting  lands  for,  and  the  removal  of,  the  Uncompahgre  band  of  Indians,  the 
undersign^  commissioners  met  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado^  on  the  29th  of  May. 
Here  we  were  delaved  some  days  for  want  of  the  necessary  military  forces  to  accom- 
panv  ns  to  Grand  River — the  troops  apparently  designed  for  that  purpose  not  arriving 
at  the  agency  until  the  3d  of  June.  Upon  their  arrival  application  was  at  once  made 
to  Major  Beaumont,  then  in  command  at  that  point,  for  the  necessary  transportation 
and  escort,  but  he  informed  us  that  he  had  no  orders  or  authority  which  would  permit 
him  to  comply  with  our  request.  General  Makenzie  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  with  a 
promptness  characteristic  of  that  officer  at  once  issued  orders  for  the  necessary  escort 
and  transportation. 

Preparatory  to  our  movement  we  had  a  consultation  with  Sapavanaro,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Uncompahgres,  and  manv  of  their  headmen,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  Sap- 
avanaro and  four  of  their  chiera  or  headmen  should  accompany  us.  In  this  council 
the  Indians  made  many  attempts  to  have  the  agreement  by  wnich  they  disposed  of  their 
reservation  reconsidered  and  so  modified  as  to  enable  them  to  remain  and  occupy  the 
Uncompahgre  Valley.  They  were  especially  vehement  in  their  demands  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  about  the  ranch  of  their  late  Chief  Ouray,  and  to  have  the  agency 
moved  to  that  point — a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  its  location  at  that  time. 
The^  were  informed  that  they  had  accepted  and  signed  the  agreement ;  that  the  com- 
mission had  no  aathority  to  modify  or  cnange  it ;  that  wo  could  not  consider  any  ques- 
tions of  that  character,  and  that  when  their  lands  were  selected  they  must  go  as  con- 
templated in  the  agreement. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June  we  left  Los  Pinos  Agency,  accompanied  by  a  military 
escort,  in  command  of  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Fourth  Caval^.  Mr.  Berry,  agent  of  the 
Unoompahgres,  Chieft  Sapavanaro  and  Gnero,  with  three  of  their  headmen,  were  to  go 
with  us ;  but  the  first  night  out  three  of  the  Indians  lost  their  horses  and  the  two  chiefii 
above  named  were  the  only  Indians  who  remained  with  us.  We  found  the  Gunnison 
and  Grand  Rivers  too  high  for  fording,  and  another  delay  of  several  days  occurred  be- 
fore ferry  boats  could  be  made  ready  tor  our  crossing.  We  examined  the  land  on  the 
Grand  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  and  found  it  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  unsuit- 
able for  the  Indians  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes.  Nothing  could  be  accom- 
Elished  here  in  agriculture  without  irrigation,  and  tne  water  for  that  purpose  would 
ave  to  be  taken  firom  the  Grand  River.  The  banks  on  the  south  side  of  this  stream 
are  from  75  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  while  an  irrigating  ditch  could  be  made  it  would 
be  very  expensive  and  of  sucn  a  character  as  to  require  the  most  experienced  labor  to 
use  it  with  an^*  degree  of  success.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  could  be 
more  easily  imgated  and  cultivated,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  which  could 
be  made  useful  oy  these  Indians  to  give  them  the  amount  required  by  law.  Much  of 
the  soil  between  the  Grand  River  and  the  Roan  Plateau  is  very  sandy  and  could  never 
be  made  useful  for  grazing  or  cultivation.  There  is  no  otiier  land  suitable  for  agricult- 
ural purposes  withm  a  reasonable  distance  which  could  be  used  in  connection  with 
that  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  and  give  the  Indians  the  quantity  contemplated. 
The  land  in  this  locality  which  could  be  made  useful  for  grazing,  and  especially  for 
winter  grazing,  is  altogether  too  limited  in  quantity  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  or  supply  the  wants  of  this  band  of  Indians.  The  two  chiefs  who  were  with 
us  and  many  others  of  their  tribe  who  had  been  in  this  locality,  were  very  decided  in 
their  opposition  to  the  selection  of  the  lands  in  this  vaUey. 

Our  examination  here  having  satisfied  us  that  there  was  not  enough  land  in  this 
vicinity  which  could  be  made  available  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes  to  enable 
us  to  locate  the  Indians  as  by  the  agreement  contemplated,  we  decided  to  explore  the 
country  further  north  and  west.  From  this  point  we  were  unable  to  use  wagons,  and 
our  supplies  were  carried  by  pack  animals.  With  Mr.  Tavlor  as  our  guide,  we  fol- 
lowed up  the  east  branch  of  Salt  Creek  to  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain  ana  down  Doug- 
las Creek  to  its  Junction  with  White  River.  We  then  examined  the  country  west  in 
the  valleys  of  the  White  and  Green  Rivers. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  our  absence  firom  the  agency  would  have  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  time  we  had  anticipated,  and  that  our  supplies  were  insufficient  for 
the  proposed  journey.  We  therefore  aispatohed  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Critchlow,  agent 
at  Uintah,  informing  him  of  our  condition  and  requesting  him  to  send  provisions  for 
us  to  Green  River,  with  a  team  which  we  could  use  in  going  over  a  portion  of  the 
Uintah  Reservation.  He  at  once  complied  with  our  request ;  and  leaving  the  escort  at 
Green  River,  we  went  to  the  Uintah  Agency  and  thence  .as  far  west  as  the  lake  fork 
of  the  Duchesne. 
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Oar  explorations  at  this  time  were  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  sufficient  craz- 
ing and  amcultural  lands  in  the  reservation  for  the  wants  of  the  Uintahs,  White 
Rivers,  and  such  portion  of  the  Unoompahgres  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  locate  there. 
In  returning  to  Los  Finos  we  crossed  tne  mountains  via  Evacuation  Creek,  reaching 
the  agency  on  the  5th  of  July.  Agent  Berry  and  the  two  chiefs,  Sapavanaro  and 
Guero,  were  with  us  during  the  entire  trip. 

We  selected  for  the  Uncompahgres  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Green  River,  for  a 
distance  often  miles  down  and  fifteen  miles  up  from  its  junction  with  the  White,  and 
'the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River  from  its  junction  with  the  Green  as  far  east 
as  the  boundary  line  between  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  also  the  lands  along  the  Du- 
chesne River  from  its  junction  with  the  Green  up  to  a  point  eight  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Uintah  River. 

After  our  return  to  the  agency  we  had  a  consultation  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
in  reference  to  their  removaL  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  from  them  an  expression  of 
their  wishes,  except  that  they  were  opposed  to  going  to  Grand  River,  and  that  they 
were  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Ouray's  place,  near  the  agency.  They 
were  again  assured  that  this  was  impossible.  We  informed  them  that  we  had  decided, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  locate  them  in  the  valleys 
of  uie  White,  Green,  and  Duchesne  Rivers,  and  requested  them  to  make  preparations 
to  move  as  soon  as  we  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Russell  was  ordered  to  go  to  Washington  and  submit  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Secreta^  of  the  Interior  for  hS  approval,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  future  work.  He  at  once  left  Los  Pinos  and  reached  Washington  on  the  l&th  of 
July.  The  Secretary  promptly  gave  his  approval  of  the  selections  made,  and  Messrs. 
Hears  and  Russell,  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  before  leaving  Los  Pinos, 
started  at  once  for  the  location  of  the  new  agency  to  put  up  the  buildings  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  arrival  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  McMbrris  remained  at 
Lo6  Pinos  to  superintend  such  arrangements  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  prepara- 
toiy  to  the  departure  of  the  Indians. 

We  establisned  the  agency  on  the  south  side  of  Green  River,  about  two  miles  above 
it^  junction  with  the  White,  the  latter  stream  running  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
agency  buildings.  It  is  our  design  to  locate  the  Indians  as  near  this  point  as  practi- 
cable. Messrs.  Mears  and  Russell,  accompanied  by  seven  soldiers,  arrived  at  Green 
River  on  the  Ibth  of  August,  and  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as 
were  deemed  essential  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  agency.  All  of  the  uiaterials,  aside 
fh)m  the  lumber,  were  obtained  in  Salt  Li^e  and  freighted  over  the  mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  chiefly  of  cotton  wood  logs,  and  consist  of  a  warehouse 
25  by  100  feet,  three  houses,  each  16  by  33  feet,  one  15  by  32,  with  an  L  12  by  14  feet ; 
also  one  building  for  a  council  house  and  office,  one  for  employ^,  one  for  blacksmith 
shop,  and  one  for  carpenter's  shop.  In  fitting  up  these  buildings  we  found  it  difficult 
to  employ  and  keep  the  workmen  necessary  to  their  prompt  completion.  Nearly  all 
of  the  men  and  teams  employed  were  obtained  at  points  forty  miles  from  the  agency, 
and  they  were  frequently  impelled  to  return  to  their  homes  by  reports  which  were  kept 
constantly  in  circulation  by  evil-disposed  persons,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  were 
opposed  to  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  were  intending  to  massacre  all  who 
were  engaged  in  their  construction. 

Mr.  McMorris,  having  been  assured  that  the  buildings  would  be  ready  for  the  sup- 
plies early  in  September,  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  have  the  Indians  leave 
Los  Pinos  on  the  25th  of  August,  but  they  hesitated  and  declined  to  go.  They  were 
assured  that  if  they  refused  to  go  peaceably  the  work  of  their  removal  would  be  in- 
trusted entirely  to  the  military  authorities,  and  finally,  on  the  2dth,  they  all  started, 
and  by  slow  and  easy  marches  some  of  them  reached  Green  River  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember; others  lingered  along,  hunting  in  the  mountains,  and  did  not  arrive  until  late 
in  October. 

The  valleys  which  we  have  selected  vary  from  one-half  to  six  miles  in  width.  The 
altitude  is  about  forty-eight  feet.  Along  the  Green  River  there  is  an  abundance  of 
Cottonwood  timber  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians  for  fencing  and  fire-wood.  The  bot- 
tom lands  are  rich,  and  can  be  easily  irrifi;ated  and  made  available  by  inexperienced 
labor.  Situated  as  they  are,  between  the  old  agency  of  the  White  River  and  the 
agency  of  the  Uintah,  they  have  hitherto  been  practically  unoccupied  because  of  the 
supposed  danger  in  living  between  these  two  bands  of  Indians  and  along  their  trail 
from  one  agency  to  the  otner.  Mr.  Saddler  now  has  an  improved  lanch  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  River,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  agency,  upon  which  he  has  this  year 
raised  a  splendid  crop  of  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  With  these 
lauds  the  Indians  can,  if  they  will  make  the  effort,  eventuallv  support  themselves.  It 
will,  however,  require  considerable  time  and  encouragement  before  they  will  make  the 
best  use  of  the  opportunities  now  open  to  them. 

Practically  speaking,  they  have  never  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen,  they  have  never  cultivated  even 
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a  garden  patch,  but  have  relied  for  their  living  upon  the  chase  and  the  sapplies  for- 
ni&ed  them  by  the  government.  They  will  not  readily  adapt  themselvee  to  their  new 
condition  and  at  once  make  sncoessfnl  tillers  of  the  soil.  Undonbtedly  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  more  intelligent  among  them  already  realize,  to  a4imited  extent,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  with  some  enconragement  will  make  an 
effort  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  lands  which  may  be  designated  for  them.  They 
will  at  best  make  slow  progress,  and  their  success  will  depena  much  upon  their  neces- 
sities. If  the  care  of  the  government  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
without  work,  they  will  probably  find  it  convenient  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  live 
a  life  of  ease  and  indolence.  If,  after  their  lands  are  surveyed  and  set  apart  to  them, 
and  they  have  been  taught  how  to  improve  and  cultivate  them,  and  have  been  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  teams  and  implements,  the  government  would  very  cautiously 
and  gradually  withhold  a  portion  of  their  annual  supply  of  provisions,  first  giving 
them  notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do,  it  would  have  a  wondenully  stimulating  effect 
in  inducing  them  to  make  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  effort  to  improve  their 
lands  and  provide  for  their  own  future  necessities.  At  present  they  will  have  to  be 
guided  in  every  st^p,  from  the  harnessing  of  their  horses  until  the  crops  are  gathered 
and  oared  for.  Their  advancement  will  depend  much  upon  the  energy,  patience,  and 
perseverance  of  their  agents,  whose  worth  and  value  as  agents  should  be  measured 
largely  by  the  progress  which  the  Indians  make  in  agricultural  pursuits  while  under 
their  care. 

The  lands  immediately  adjoining  those  designed  for  cultivation  are  not  so  desirable 
for  pasturage,  and  especially  for  summer  grazing,  as  we  could  desire.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  from  which  we  were  authorized 
to  make  selections,  any  considerable  quantity  of  cood  arable  land  immediately  adjoin- 
ing lauds  desirable  for  sunmier  grazing  without  irrigation.  The  mesas  or  table-lands 
immediately  back  from  the  valleys  afSrd  excellent  winter  grazing,  and  further  back 
in  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  is  an  abundance  of  rich  summer  pasturaee.  The  In- 
dians can,  of  course,  in  common  with  the  whites,  run  their  stock  over  a  larger  extent 
of  territory,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  this  until  such  time  as  they  can. 
be  taueht  to  irrigate  and  cultivate  their  lands,  and  made  to  feel  that  a  limited  num^ 
her  of  horses  will  supply  their  necessary  wants  quite  as  well  as  the  large  herds  which 
they  now  keep  and  think  essential  to  their  existence.  Probably  they  have  at  present 
tentimes  as  many  ponies  as  they  can  make  useful  or  profitable,  and  they  require  a 
large  scope  of  country  for 


e  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  ought  t>o  be,  in  addition  to  the  land* 
which  they  are  to  have  in  fee,  a  consiaerable  tract  along  the  White  River  reserved  for 
their  use  until  such  time  as  they  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  sup- 
port themselves  upon  their  own  lands.  Such  a  reservation  could  be  subject  to  all  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  which  might  be  deemed  necessary.  It  need  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  land  for  highway,  railway,  or  mining  purposes.  The  object  would 
simply  be  to  designate  certain  boundary  lines  within  which  the  Indians  should  have 
the  exclusive  right  ef  herding  and  grazing  stock  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  or  so 
long  as  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  it  might  be  deemed  desirable.  By  this  means 
they  would  be  relieved  from  any  embarrassing  troubles  in  relation  to  the  possession 
and  ownership  of  stock,  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  if  they  were  to  use  the  lands 
in  that  locality  for  herding,  in  common  with  other  people.  Such  a  reservation  is  also 
important  because  of  the  additional  facilities  it  would  give  the  agent  in  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  the  losses  and  wrongs  which  they  would  surely  suffer  if  per- 
mitted to  traffic  and  gamble  with  that  class  of  white  people  who  would,  if  unre- 
strained, hover  about  them,  ready  at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity 
and  ignorance.  We  hope  such  a  reservation  may  be  deemed  essential,  and  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  in  our  view  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  include  the  lands  along 
White  River  for  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  forty  miles  south  of  that 
stream,  its  eastern  boundary  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  Utah,  and 
its  western  the  Green  River. 

The  buildings  having  been  substantially  completed,  Mr.  Russell  left  the  agency  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  Mr.  Mears  on  the  12th  of  October,  leaving  Messrs.  McMor- 
ris  and  French  to  await  the  arrival  of  those  Indians  who  stopped  to  hunt,  and  to  pay 
those  who  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements  in  the  valley  of  the  Un- 

The  foilowing  are  the  names  of  those  having  improvements,  with  their  respective 
values  as  appraised  and  paid :  Chipeta  (widow  of  Ouray),  $5^000;  Shavanaux,  $1,000; 
San  Juan,  |500 ;  Colorow,  |300 ;  Wass,  |500 ;  Galota,  |200 ;  Billy,  $200 ;  Tnpa  Noona, 
|200 :  total,  $7,700.  Final  payment  for  the  above  claims  was  made  on  the  22d  day  of 
October. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Green  and  White  Rivers,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
selected,  there  had  been  nrior  to  our  arrival  some  lands  taken  and  improvements  made 
upon  them,  lut  the  parties  claiming  them  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  relinquish 
all  their  claims  upon  the  payment  of  the  amounts  respectively  paid  by  them,  and  also 
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the  value  of  their  improvements.  Attached  hereto,  as  Exhibit  A,  is  a  statement  show- 
ing the  names  of  those  having  made  improvements  and  now  occopyinffthem,  with  a 
brief  statement  of  their  character  and  oar  appraisement  of  their  value.  There  are  also 
two  or  three  partially  completed  lo^-hoases  which  seem  to  have  been  abandoned.  We 
were  unable  to  find  or  learn  anything  of  the  persons  olaimine  them.  Parties  having 
any  of  these  claims  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  surrender  tnem  upon  the  return  of 
the  money  paid  by  them,  rather  than  live  surrounded  by  the  Indians.  Wherever  im- 
provements have  been  made  they  can  be  occupied  by  the  Indians  or  made  useful  for 
the  agency. 

We  recommend  that  those  having  these  ranches  be  paid  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  improvements,  that  the  amounts  i)aid  by  them  on  their  claims  be  returned,  and 
that  the  lands  be  taken  and  allotted  as  in  the  agreement  contemplated.  We  regard  it 
as  especially  desirable  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Evans  and  that  of  Mr.  Popper  be  had  for 
the  use  of  tbe  agency  and  the  Indians.  The  claim  of  the  former  covers  a  large  part 
of  the  desirable  hay  land  in  the  Green  River  Valley,  and  that  of  the  latter  includes  all 
of  the  land  on  the  point  between  White  and  Green  Rivers,  southwest  of  the  agency  build- 
ings, a  part  of  which  we  intended  for  agency  purposes. 

A  large  quantity  of  lumber  will  be  necessary  for  the  permanent  agency  buildings, 
school-houses,  and  dwellings  for  the  Indians.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  where 
lumber  could  be  obtained,  we  examined  the  country  along  the  Uintah  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  found  on  both  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Duchesne 
an  abundance  of  large  pine  timber  which  could  be  cut  and  floated  down  the  Duchesne 
to  a  point  within  three  miles  of  the  agency.  We  are  also  informed  that  there  is  a  larfi;e 
quantity  of  good  pine  timber  on  the  White  River,  above  the  old  agency,  which  could 
easily  be  floated  down  to  within  a  mile  of  the  agency  buildings.  The  timber  should  be 
cut  in  the  winter  and  floated  down  during  the  high- water  season  in  the  spring.  We 
recommend  that  a  contract  be  made  whereby  logs  for  1^000,000  feet  of  lumber  will  be 
cut  and  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duchesne  or  White  River  not  later  than  the  1st 
of  next  July. 

The  machinery  for  a  saw-mill  should  be  supplied  as  early  in  the  spring  as  practica- 
ble. The  power  for  that  will  be  sufficient  for  a  grist-mill ;  the  latter,  nowe ver,  will  not 
be  needed  next  season. 

A  statement  showing  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  buildings  which  will  be  required, 
with  their  probable  cost,  the  necessary  machinery,  with  its  probable  cost,  the  number 
of  cattle,  with  their  probable  cost,  as  weU  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  necessary  irriga- 
ting ditches  and  agricultural  implements  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  B.  Heretofore 
these  Indians  have  lived  in  tents  and  refused  to  accept  houses;  but  the  indications 
now  are  that  quite  a  number  of  them  will  want  houses  next  season.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  wise  to  build  them  until  they  will  take  and  occupy  them,  and  then  only 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  express  a  desire  for  them.  In  our  estimates  for  agricultural 
implements  we  have  provided  for  fully  as  many  as  we  think  will  be  taken  and  used 
during  the  first  year.  Others  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  as  the  Indians 
manifost  a  desire  to  have  them  and  begin  work.  They  have  very  few  cattle,  and  we 
recommend  that  they  be  supplied  another  spring  with  three  hundred  cows  and  ten 
bulls.  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  open  irrigating  ditches  through  all  of 
these  lands,  believing  that  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  all  of  the  Indians 
wiJl  attempt  to  use  or  take  care  of  them.  The  extent  of  the  ditches  to  be  opened  an- 
other season  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  use  and 
protect  them. 

After  the  selection  of  these  lands,  and  after  the  agency  buildings  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, a  militaiv  force  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hawkins,  and  camped  on 
the  north  side  of  Green  River,  near  the  agency.  We  are  now  informed  that  dn  order 
has  been  issued  by  the  military  authorities  taking  for  a  military  reservation  the  follow- 
ing territory,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Duchesne  and  Green  Rivers, 
thence  up  the  Green  to  include  what  is  known  as  Mormon  Bend,  thence  westward  to 
a  junction  with  the  Uintah  road  to  a  point  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  thence 
across  the  Duchesne  to  embrace  the  bottom  lands  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of 
White  River,  and  tnence  up  the  Green  River,  including  all  the  islands  in  the  stream, 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  takes  in  a  considerab^  portion  of  the  best  bottom 
and  hay  land  in  these  valleys  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency.  It  is,  we  think, 
desirable  that  the  Indians  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  occupy  all  of  the  available 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  we  regard  the  land  included  in  this  reserva- 
tion as  very  important  for  their  use  and  their  future  peace  uid  prosperity.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  military  authorities  should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  take  so 
much  of  the  bottom  and  hay  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency.  We  beg 
to  suggest  that  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  of  great  advantage  to  these  Indians  if  the 
action  of  the  military  in  designating  their  reservation  could  be  reconsidered  and  their 
reservation  established  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  agency.  The  improvements 
made  by  the  military  at  this  point  are  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  while  we 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  their  necessities,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  could  be  sta- 
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tioned  at  some  other  point  ten  or  fifteen  miles  firom  their  present  location  and  make 
it  quite  as  pleasant  and  desirable  for  them,  and  equally  safe  for  all  concerned. 

Mi.  Mears,  who  was  disbursing  officer  oi  this  division  of  the  Commission,  will  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  put  up  at  the  new  agency. 

The  survey  should  include  the  bottom  lands  in  the  valleys  or  the  streams  indicated 
and  within  the  limits  above  described. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  peaceful  removal  of  these  Indians  belongs  to  Agent  Berry. 
They  have  unlimited  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in  his  desire  to  serve  and  protect 
them.  This  gives  him  great  influence  with  them,  and  he  has  used  it  with  commenda- 
ble discretion  in  the  work  of  getting  them  peaceably  settled  upon  the  lands  selected  for 
them.  General  Mackenzie  has  also  at  all  times  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  assist  us  in  getting  the  Indians  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  We  are  also  under  obligations  to  General  Crook,  Colonels  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Captains  Smith  and  Toung,  Lieutenants  Locket  and  Hughes,  and  Agent 
Critchlow  for  their  kindly  teatment  while  with  them  during  the  summer. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Green  River  the  Indians  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased 
with  the  lands  selected  for  them. 

J.  J.  RUSSELL, 
OTTO  MEARS, 
THOS.  A.  McMORRIS, 

Of  the  Ute  Communon. 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Novetkber  21,  1681. 


Exhibit  A. 

F.  J.  Sadler  and  Isaac  Edwards  claim  one  (quarter-section  of  land.  each,  by  home- 
stead occupation,  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River,  about  five  miles  irom  tne  agency, 
and  have  jointly  opened  irrigating  ditches  thereon,  the  main  ditch  being  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.  Mr.  Sadler  has  built  two  dwelling-houses  upon  his  claim,  and 
Edwards  has  built  one  house  upon  his  claim.  They  oner  to  relinquish  all  their  rights 
to  said  claims  for  the  sum  of  nve  thousand  dollars.  We  have  appraised  Mr.  Sadler's 
claim  at  82,500,  and  Mr.  Edwards'  claim  at  $1,000. 

Edward  Ayres  claims  one  quarter-section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above :  has  a  small 
house  thereon,  and  a  small  amount  of  fencing.    We  have  appraised  his  claim  at  $400. 

John  Clyde  has  a  homestead  claim  on  Green  River,  about  six  miles  above  the 
agency;  has  built  a  house  and  fence  thereon.  He  asks  for  his  claim  the  sum  of  $250. 
We  have  appraised  the  same  at  $200. 

Charles  Popper  is  the  owner  of,  and  attorney  in  fact  for,  claims  under  the  Desert 
act  of  1,673  acres  of  land  between  the  White  and  Green  Rivers,  immediately  above 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  and  has  paid  the  first  installment  of  25  cents  per 
acre  therefor;  has  the  same  inclosed  with  substantial  fence;  has  built  thereon  a 
dwelling-house,  large  bam,  out-houses,  and  cattle-yards.  These  buildings  are  within 
a  few  rods  of,  and  could  be  made  useful  by,  the  new  agency.  He  has  had  a  ditch  sur- 
veyed with  a  view  of  irrigating  this  land,  and  has  cleared  off  the  willows  and  brush 
firom  a  portion  of  the  same,  witn  a  view  of  cultivation.  For  his  improvements  he  asks 
the  sum  of  $5,500.    We  have  appraised  same  at  $1,500. 

M.  R.  Evans  claims  1,280  acres  of  land  just  above  the  agency,  on  the  west  side  of 
Green  River;  has  a  small  house  and  cattle-yard  thereon.  His  claim  includes  a  large 
tract  of  the  best  hay-land  in  the  valley.  His  claim  is  laid  upon  entries  under  the 
Desert  land  act.  Mr.  Evans  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  for  his  improve- 
ments $1,000.  In  addition  thereto  he  wants  the  amount  advancea  under  the  Desert 
land  .act  refunded.    We  think  his  improvements  worth  the  amount  asked  by  him. 

Schedule  B.  . 

EtUmate  of  the  number  of  houeee  required  ae  permanent  huildinge  at  the  new  agency  for  the 
Unoompahgre  Ute  Indians,  under  the  provieione  of  the  act  ratifying  the  Ute  agreement  ap- 
proved June  15,  1680. 

One  house  for  boarding  school  children $2,000 

One  house  for  school  (boys  and  girls) 1,000 

One  house  for  agent  (dwelling) 2,000 

One  house  for  council  and  ajzency  office 1,500 

One  house  for  clerk  and  famfly , 1,200 

One  house  for  physician  and  family 1,200 

One  house  for  hospital 1.000 

One  house  for  blacksmith  and  family 1,000 
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One  house  for  carpenter  and  family $1,000 

One  house  for  miller  and  family 1,000 

One  house  for  farmer  and  family 1,000 

One  house  for  sundry  employ^ -  1,000 

One  house  for  goods  and  supplies 3,000 

One  house  for  tools,  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements 500 

One  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  combined 1,000 

One  agency  mess-house *^00 

One  bam 1,500 

Total 21,700 

EsHvMte  of  mill  machinery. 
One  saw-miU, 

One  eujy^ne  (35  horse-power), 
One  shingle-machine, 
One  planer. 
One  lathing-machine, 
One  grist-mill. 

All  the  machinery  to  be  under  one  roof  and  run  by  the  same  engine.    Cost 
of  the  above $12,000 

Estimate  of  atodk  for  Unoompakgre  Indiana  at  Ouray  Agency, 

300  milch  cows |9,000 

10  bulls 500 

Eeiimate  of  wagowi,  harness,  and  farming  implements, 

20  wagons,  Bain  3i,  made  for  western  use |1,500 

20  sets  double  harness 400 

4  mowing-machines 400 

4  horse-rakes 120 

10  12-inch  plows 150 

1  thrashing-machine 600 

2  reapers 250 

10  harrows I 100 

Total ..  3,520 


for  ditches  required  for  the  year  1882 10,000 

for  saw-logs,  1,000,000  feet 15,000 


Estimate  for  ditches 
Estimate 


SUBHEPORT  OF  CX>MMI8SIONBR  HBACHAM  OK  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WHITE  RIVER 

UTES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nwemher  21,  1881. 
To  the  Ute  Commission : 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  upon  the  work  assi^ed  me  by  the  commission  at  its 
meeting  on  the  29th  of  March  last  in  connection  with  the  White  River  Utes  of  Colo- 
rado, which  duties  were  ''to  remove  said  Indians  from  White  River,  Colorado,  to 
Uintah  Agency,  Utah  Territory,  and  to  enroll  them  and  superintend  the  payment)  to 
them  of  the  sum  of  $12,500.  Also,  the  further  dut^  of  reportinp^  upon  the  probability 
of  finding  suitable  lands  for  them,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
approved  June  15,  1880.  , 

I  have  to  report  that  the  removal  has  been  accomplished  after  much  difficulty  and 
the  employment  of  two  assistants,  acting  as  messengers,  Eugene  Taylor  and  John  H. 
Collum,  both  of  whom  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  commission,  and  without 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  White  River  Utes  could  have  been  removed  without  resort 
to  military  force.  Upon  meeting  the  Utes  on  White  River,  in  May  and  June,  I  assured 
them  that  the  government  wodld  provide  subsistence  for  tnem  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  at  Uintoh  Agency,  and  all  necessary  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  goods  would 
be  ready  for  them.  They  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  removal,  and  it  was  only  by 
persistent  and  continuous,  efforts  extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  days,  that  they 
were  brought  to  Uintah  and  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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agreement,  which  duty  was  performed  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  the  peculiar  oir- 
ouii  stances,  aocording  to  law.  Following  the  enrollment  the  payment  was  made  of 
the  money  provided  ror  in  the  agreement  to  the  665  White  River  Utes,  whose  names 
were  entered  on  the  census  list,  being  a  per  capita  of  $19.  Thero  was  no  outbreak  or 
breach  of  the  peace  during  the  summer's  work.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of 
Capt.  R.  H.  Toung,  U.  S.  A.,  who  commanded  the  small  guard  sent  to  Uintah  by  order 
of  General  Crook,  commander  of  department,  as  an  escort,  and  to  the  Indian  police 
orflpanized  by  Agent  Critchlow. 

Unfortunately,  the  subsistence  promised  was  not  at  hand,  nor  had  it  arrived  at  the 
time  of  my  departure,  September  19,  except  beef  and  flour.  I  was  informed  that  coffee 
would  be  added  to  the  subsLstence  issue  at  an  early  day.  This  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  provide  subsiBtence  almost  defeated  the  commission  in  their  efforts 
to  consummate  the  agreement. 

The  Uintah  Utes  were  aggrieved  at  not  being  consulted  and  compensated  for  the 
White  River  Utes  being  brought  to  Uintah. 

It  has  required  great  care  in  the  management  of  this  matter  to  prevent  serious 
trouble.  Agent  Critchlow  has  rendered  assistance  in  everything  required  by  the 
commission.  All  things  considered,  I  am  satistied  with  the  results.  True,  a  minority 
of  the  White  River  Utes  returned  to  Colorado,  with  their  families,  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's failure  to  supply  them  with  annuity  goods  and  partly  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  their  oli  homes.  If  they  are  not  mole8ted  and  driven  to  war  by  misun- 
derstandings with  white  men,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  will 
within  the  next  year  locate  permanently  at  Uintan,  the  exceptions  being  Colorow  and 
one  or  two  others. 

After  the  payment  was  made  I  proceeded  to  exaftiinethe  Uintah  Reservation,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  as  to  the  probability  of  finding  suitable  lands  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  agreement  regarding  the  allotment  of  lauds  in  severalty.  This  clause  in 
the  agreement  was  fully  explained  to  the  White  River  Utes  and  also  to  the  Uintahs. 
About  twenty  of  the  former  declared  their  readiness  to  accept  land  in  severalty  at 
once,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  their  people  would  fall  in  line  at 
an  early  day.  Of  these,  four  men  came  forward  and  asked  for  written  notices  to  be 
fkimished  to  them,  which  they  desired  to  post  upon  their  claims.  Fourteen  of  these 
men  made  especial  request  to  be  furnished  with  wagons,  harness,  and  agricultural 
implements  at  the  earliest  time  possible,  proposing  to  ^o  to  the  railroad  for  them.  I 
made  their  desires  known  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Interior,  who  has  forwarded  twenty 
wagons,  with  harness,  and  a  supply  of  farming  tools.  Not  having  a  surveyor  at  my 
command,  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  lands  suitable  for  allotment 
within  the  borders  of  Uintah,  but  I  sure  there  is  sufficient  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
agreement.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  which  can  be  made  available  for 
irrigation  at  small  cost,  say  $15,000,  sufficient  for  all  the  lands  that  will  ever  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

I  have  made  no  estimates  for  school-honses  or  other  buildinp^  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  already  at  Uintah  a  sufficiency  of  mills  to  meet  all  requirements  of  both  tribes. 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  these  two  tribes  of  Utes,  Uintahs,  and  White  Rivers, 
be  consolidated  into  one  people,  with  one  fund  and  one  common  interest.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  them,  and  I  find  that  there  is  not  one  dissenting  voice  amonff 
them  on  this  proposition.  I  consider  this  step  essential  for  the^peace,  progress,  and 
harmony  of  tne  Indians  at  Uintah.  When  this  is  done  the  way  is  open  ibr  good  re- 
sults in  their  civilization ;  otherwise,  we  cannot  reasonablv  anticipate  any  material 
advance  to  be  made  or  peace  to  be  long  continued.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  com- 
mission recommend  some  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  proposed  consolidation.  I  have  also  discussed  the  propriety  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  Utes  into  one  tribe,  or  people,  with  the  Uintah  and  White  River  Utes, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  step  would  meet  with  universal  approbation. 

A.  B.^MEACHAM, 
Of  ike  Ute  Conmi8si4m,  While  Biver  Dipiiian. 


SUBBXPORT  OF  C0MMI88I0NX&  MAKTPBNNY  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

UTES. 

Washinoton  City,  November  19, 1881. 
To  ike  Ute  CommieeUm: 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  Ute  Commission  of  the  date  of  March  31. 1881.  in  reference 
to  the  work  to  be  performed  during  the  season,  and  the  division  or  the  labor  among 
the  members  thereof,  and  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  commission,  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  go  to  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  to  supervise  the  selection  and  survey  of  the 
hudds  ibr  tnem,  and  superintend  their  removal  to  the  same. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  act  of  Congrees  of  Jnne  15,  1880,  the 
Boo  them  Utes  were  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  unoccapied  a^cultoral  lands  on 
the  La  Plata  River,  in  Colorado,  and  if  there  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  snch  lands 
in  Colorado,  then  upon  such  other  unoccupied  a^icultural  lands  as  may  be  found  on 
the  La  Plata  River  or  in  its  vicinity  in  New  Mexico.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  work, 
I  did,  on  the  23d  of  April,  instruct  the  contractors  for  surveying  the  lands  on  which 
these  Indians  were  to  be  located  in  severalty,  who  were  then  in  Washington,  to  pro- 
ceed  without  delay  to  the  work  of  surveying  the  unoccupied  agricultural  lands  on  the 
La  Plata  and  its  vicinity  within  the  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  simUar 
lands  on  said  river  and  in  its  vicinity  in  New  Mexico. 

I  reached  Denver  on  my  way  to  my  field  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  May ;  Commis- 
sioner Meacham  reached  there  before  me.  Commissioner  Mears  soon  joined  us.  The 
United  States  court  was  then  in  session,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  grand  jury  of 
this  court  had  before  it  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Jackson,  who  was 
killed  on  the  Ute  Reservation  in  September,  1H80.  On  consultation  we  reached  the 
oonclusion  that  Mr.  Mears  and  myselr  should  remain  until  the  grand  jury  made  a  de- 
liverance. This  came  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  against  Chief  Chavanaux  and 
four  other  Indians  for  murder^  with  a  count  in  the  same  charging  Mr;  Meacham,  Agent 
Berry,  and  Mr.  Cline  with  being  accessories  before  the  fact.  On  the  11th  of  May,  Mr. 
Meacham  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  the  case  was  continued. 

Colonel  Page,  the  agent  for  the  Southern  Utes.  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Medary,  of  the  firm  of 
Tyler  &  Medary,  the  contractors  for  surveying  tne  Southern  Ute  lands,  were  in  Wash- 
ington when  I  left  there,  and  I  expected  tnem  to  reach  Denver  soon  after  I  did.  They 
were  delayed,  and  1  felt  it  was  proper  to  await  their  coming.  Tliey  left  Denver  for 
the  agency  on  May  20,  and  I  followed  in  a  few  days. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  the  agencv  I  beg[an  arrangements  for  the  exploration 
of  the  country,  and  started  out  on  that  duty  without  delay.  My  first  work  in  that 
line  was  the  exploration  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  and  the  lands  a^acent,  from  the 
northern  line  of  the  Ute  Reservation  to  the  junction  of  that  river  \^ith  the  San  Juan, 
in  New  Mexico.  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  the  Lower  Animas  was 
visited  in  the  region  of  Farmmgton.  The  purpose  was  to  learn  something  reliable  in 
relation  to  the  disorder  that  was  said  to  prevail  in  that  region  among  contending 
elements  of  white  x>eople,  so  that  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
being  involved.  In  this  expedition  I  was  accompanied  by  Agent  Paffe.  We  camped 
on  the  Animas  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  remained  until  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day,  and  then  retraced  our  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  and  ascended 
that  stream  to  Fort  Lewis,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion. About  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  and  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata  River 
we  reached  the  cabin  of  a  settler  named  Rambo.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  months. 
The  first  ranch  on  the  La  Plata  below  the  southern  line  of  the  Ute  Reservation  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Pond.  He  had  been  there  for  several  years,  and  had  25  or  30  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  His  claim  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  reservation  line. 
He  informed  me  that  in  the  La  Plata  Valley,  in  New  Mexico,  there  were  twenty-three 
settlers.  I  observed  but  nineteen  habitations,  including  those  of  Pond  and  Rambo; 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  cultivation,  or  land  broken  for  that  purpose,  at  many  of 
these.  I  am  not  informed,  and  hence  cannot  state,  what  rights  these  settlers  have 
acquired. 

On  the  way  up  the  valley  and  within  the  Ute  Reservation  we  observed  several 
herds  of  cattle  grazing,  and  learned  that  the  stockmen  were  about  to  have  their  an- 
noal  "  round  up"'  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  which  is  on  the  reservation. 

We  returned  to  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  June  8^  and  remained  a  few  days, 
when  the  work  of  inspecting  the  land  was  resumed.  I  visited,  in  the  order  named,  the 
valleys  of  the  Animas,  Florma,Lo6  Pinos,  and  Piedra,  and  inspected  the  lands  in  each, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  grazing  lands,  and  from  time  to  time  issued  instructions  to  the 
contractors  to  proceed  to  survey  these  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  each  valley  within  the 
limits  of  the  Indian  reservation.  It  was  my  intention  when  I  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Piedra  to  explore  the  San  Juan  Valley  also,  but  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that  I  was 
compelled  to  forego  this.  I,  however,  included  the  survey  of  the  land  in  the  San  Juan 
Valley,  within  the  Ute  Reservation,  in  my  instructions.  The  valley  of  the  Mancos, 
which  lies  west  of  the  La  Plata^  contained,  as  I  was  informed,  but  a  meaner  quantity 
of  arable  land,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  omit  it,  and  I  so  advised 
the  department.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  instructions  were 
afterward  issued  to  the  surveyors  to  include  the  land  in  the  Mancos  V  alley  in  their  work. 
The  Rio  Nutria  does  not  appear  on  the  map  that  was  ftimished  me;  hence,  I  did  not 
refer  to  it.  I  learn  from  correspondence  with  Mr.  Medary,  who  is  conducting  the  sur^ 
veying,  that  he  has  included  in  his  survey  the  lands  on  the  Nutria. 

Agent  Page  accompanied  me  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  inspecting  the  land.  His  services  were  very  valuable,  and  he  rendered  them  cheer- 
fully. Our  outfit  was  a  four-mule  ambulance  and  driver,  tent  and  fly,  obtained  from 
the  militaiy  commander  at  Fort  Lewis.    I  desired  to  have  from  him  two  saddle  horses. 
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bat  he  was  unable  to  supply  them.  We  had  also  an  agency  two-horse  team  and 
driver.  The  latter  hauled  our  cooking  utensils,  mess  chest,  tent  and  fly,  a  couple  of 
saddles,  ^bc.,  and  in  the  boot  of  the  former  our  beddinff  was  carried.  Each  vehicle 
also  carried  some  grain  for  the  animals.    We  took  no  military  escort  with  us. 

The  work  of  exploration  was  completed  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  on  the  17th,  having 
no  further  use  for  the  ambulance  and  t-eam  furnished  by  the  military,  I  directed  the 
driver  to  return  with  them  to  Fort  Lewis.  The  tent  and  fly  were  retained  for  the  time 
being  at  the  agency,  the  accommodations  there  being  so  limited  that  I  deemed  this 
necessary. 

In  traveling  over  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  named  I  endeavored  to  make  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  quanti^  of  arable  land  in  each  that  could  at  a  reasonable  cost 
be  irrigated,  and  thus  prepared  for  cultivation.  I  concluded  that  in  all  these  valley^ 
the  acreage  of  arable  land  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  ^ve  to  each  Uto  Indian  the 
quantity  specified  in  the  agreement.  On  the  highlands  adjacent  to  the  valleys,  though 
not  in  a  compact  body,  the  requisite  quantity  of  grazing  land  may,  I  thmk,  be  ob- 
tained, notwithstanding  considerable  portions  of  these  lands  are  absolutely  barren. 

When  I  first  reached  the  agency  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  had  entered  the 
reservation  in  the  construction  of  its  road-bed  or  grade  within  the  same.  Permission 
had  been  granted  by  the  government  to  this  railroad  to  locate  its  line  through  the  Ute 
lands,  but  no  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Indians  for  compensation  for  the 
right  of  way  or  for  material  used  in  the  coostruction  of  the  road.  The  Utes  called 
my  attention  to  the  matter  and  said  they  wanted  compensation.  They  were  advised 
not  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  to  keep  away  as  far  as  possible  fiom 
all  construction  parties  engaged  at  work  on  the  grade,  and  rely  upon  the  government 
to  see  that  Justice  was  done  them.  They  did  not  at  any  time  that  I  am  aware  of  in- 
terfere with  any  parties  at  work  on  the  road,  or  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
rapid  construction. 

Early  in  June,  and  when  the  lu^ent  and  myself  were  on  the  La  Plata,  the  work  of 
laying  the  track  was  completed  from  Amargo,  in  New  Mexico,  to  a  point  on  the  San 
Juan  within  the  reservation;  and  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  carrying  the 
freight  destined  to  Durango,  Animas  City,  and  other  points,  by  rail  to  the  San  Juan. 
Here  a  town  was  at  once  established  called  Arboles.  Intruders  immediately  oommmMfd 
to  stake  off  lots  and  erect  temporary  houses.  On  our  return  to  the  agffwytfie  Indians 
informed  us  that  the  white  men  were  on  the  land  of  the  Utes,  over  •»  the  San  Juan,  and 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction.  The  agent  and  myself  visted  the  new  town-site  and 
found  several  **  Chicago  houses ''  erected,  and  material  em  hand  for  others.  They  were 
informed  that  they  were  intruders  on  the  resemrtton,  and  that  they  must  retire  and 
take  their  effects  with  them.  This  they  wmte  not  disposed  to  do.  The  a^ent  tele- 
graphed the  facts  to  the  department,  amd  we  returned  to  the  agency  to  await  a  reply 
and  instructions.  The  agent,  belciTe  leaving,  repeated  his  admonition,  and  a^ain  bid 
the  intruders  to  retire.  It  wavseveral  days  oefore  he  received  a  reply  to  his  dispatch, 
when  he  returned  to  Arboles*  In  his  absence  several  saloons  were  put  into  full  blast, 
and  two  dance-honsev  were  erected.  Agent  Page  persevered  in  his  work  until  all 
the  intruders,  with  their  effects,  were  removed.  His  success  was  very  gratifying  to 
the  Indians.  Among  the  buildings  erected  were  houses  for  the  storage  of  freight 
brought  by  rail,  to  be  transferred  to  wagons,  and  thence  carried  to  Durango  and 
other  points.    These  were  not  disturbed. 

In  ft  few  days  all  the  teams  that  had  been  engaged  in  taking  up  the  freight  at  Amarffo, 
tmd  hauling  the  same  through  to  Durango,  &c.,  by  a  road  that  passed  north  of  tiie 
reservation,  were  transferred  to  and  took  up  the  freight  at  Arboles.  The  travel  from 
this  place  to  Durango  passed  necessarily  some  thirty  or  more  miles  through  the 
reservation.  The  number  of  teams  employed  in  this  work  was  marvelous.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  hundred  per  day  passed  by  the  agency.  Each  team  in  making  a  trip 
camped  several  nights  on  the  reservation,  consuming  the  grass  the  Indians  desired  for 
their  stock,  and  using  the  wood  for  fuel.  This  immense  travel,  so  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  reservation,  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Indians,  and  a  source  of  uneasiness 
and  anxiety  to  the  agent  and  myself.  This  travel  lasted  for  fifty  days,  and  until  the 
track  was  laid  and  trains  commenced  running  through  to  Durango.  We  urged  the 
Indians  to  remain  quiet,  to  keep  away  from,  and  thus  avoid  conflicts  with,  the  wagon 
trains  traveling  through  the  reservation.  It  is  but  simple  jostice  to  these  wild  men  to 
state  that  they  followed  our  advice  and  behaved  themselves  in  a  commendable  manner^ 
They,  however^  expect,  and  in  my  judgment  are  entitled  to,  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
damages  sustained. 

When  I  went  to  the  Southern  Agency,  I  found  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  all  the 
Southern  Utes  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  to  be  removed  to  and  located  on  the 
La  Plata  River  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  in  a 
brief  time  the  valleys  of  the  Animas,  Florida,  Los  Pinos,  dec,  would  be  open  to  occu- 
pation and  settlement  by  white  people.  The  settlers  in  these  valleys  north  of  the 
reservation  were  impatient  to  enter  and  possess  the  land;  and  when  it  became  known 
that  I  had  instructed  the  contractors  for  surveying,  on  the  completion  of  their  work  on 
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the  La  Plata,  to  pass  over  to  and  commence  work  on  the  Animas  and  Florida,  there  was 
not  only  disappointment,  but  great  dissatisfaction  manifested.  It  was  asserted  that 
I  had  deliberately  perverted  the  language  of  the  treaty  and  committed  a  great  wrong. 

Under  the  the  terms  of  the  agreement  there  was  no  other  land  in  Colorado  that  I 
could  have  selected  upon  which  to  locate  those  Southern  Utes.  This  I  regard  as  a 
great  misfortune,  since  their  close  proximity  to  the  white  settlements  in  the  valleys  of 
the  streams  on  which  they  are  to  be  located  will  subject  the  Utes  after  their  lands 
are  assi^ed  to  them  and  patents  issued,  and  the  residue  of  the  lands  are  opened  to 
occupation  and  settlement,  to  constant  annoyance  by  evil-disoosed  persons. 

The  strip  of  land  through  which  the  streams  flow  on  whicn  the  Indians  are  to  be 
located  is  only  fifteen  miles  wide.  On  these  streams  there  are  settlements  in  Colorado, 
north  of  the  reservation,  and  in  New  Mexico,  south  of  it.  The  population  is  increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  prevailing  and  only  sentiment  among  the  peo- 
ple is  that  the  Utes  should  not  be  permanently  settled  on  the  lands  selected  for  them. 
There  will  be  on  the  highlands  between  these  streams  large  bodies  of  land,  much  of  it 
barren,  that  in  due  time  will  be  open  to  such  of  our  people  as  may  desire  to  go  in, 
whether  their  errand  be  to  dwell,  prospect,  or  annoy  the  Indians.  In  such  a  condition 
of  things,  to  assume  that  the  Utes  will  not  be  disturbed,  but  permitted  to  dwell  in 
peace,  would  be  to  nurture  a  delusion  of  the  gravest  kind. 

The  arable  land  in  these  valleys  when  properly  irrigated  and  tilled,  and  the  seasons 
favorable,  is  capable  of  producing  good  crops.  I  observed  ranches  on  the  Animas  and 
Los  Pinos  where  the  yield  was  abundant.  I  noticed  others  on  the  same  streams  where 
the  cultivation  was  a  partial  or  total  failure.  Improvidence,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause 
in  some  cases,  the  quality  of  the  land  in  others ;  but  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper 
time  to  irrigate,  and  how  to  do  it,  I  think  wrought  much  of  the  mischief.  None  of 
the  land  in  question  will  produce  a  crop  without  irrigation. 

The  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the  Animas  and  the  Los  Pinos  Rivers,  when  at  its 
minimum,  is,  I  think,  ample  to  irrigate  all  the  arabb  land  in  these  valleys.  When 
on  the  La  Plata  I  was  informed  that  since  settlers  went  in  there  to  dwell  there  have 
been  seasons  when  there  was  a  sad  deficiency  of  water.  I  think  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  in  the  San  Juan,  when  at  its  minimum,  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  land.  I 
could  get  no  information  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the  Florida  and 
the  Piedra  when  at  its  minimum.  When  the  melting  snows  cease  to  replenish  these 
streams  the  shrinkage  in  them  is  very  rapid,  and  I  am  fearful  that  seasons  may  occur 
in  which  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  them  may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  irriga- 
tion until  the  crops  mature.  Not  having  been  on  the  Nutria  or  the  Mancos,  I  can  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  tne  water  supply. 

The  Southern  Utes  are  essentially  wild  Indians.  Not  one  of  them  dwells  in  a  house ; 
not  one  of  them  cultivates  anv  land.  They  dwell  in  tents  and  move  from  place  to 
place  at  will.  They  have  herds  of  Indian  ponies  and  goats,  and  some  of  them  have  a 
few  sheej).  None  have  stock  cattle,  and  do  not  appear  to  desire  any.  When  one  of  a 
family  dies  the  tepee  or  tent  and  its  contents  are  burned,  some  of  the  ponies  killed,  and 
the  familv  flee  away  to  a  new  and  distant  location.  During  my  stay  on  the  reserva- 
tion I  took  occasion,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  talk  to  the  leading  men,  some- 
times to  a  single  individual,  at  other  times  to  groups  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
location  in  severalty.  In  these  conversations  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  the  surveyors  were  doing  was  the  preliminary  step  to  such  location,  and  the 
placing  of  each  family  on  its  own  land.  On  many  occasions  all  that  I  said  was  listened 
to  without  a  single  word  in  response,  and  I  did  not  find  one  who  desired  a  house,  or 
would  agree  to  dwell  in  one  if  built  for  him  on  his  own  land.  It  will  take  time  and 
careful  management  to  induce  these  Indians  to  abandon  their  present  and  adopt  the 
new  mode  of  life  contemplated  by  the  agreement. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  while  the  change  is  going  on,  they  must  be  protected  from 
annoyance.  Intruders  must  be  prevented  from  going  in  among  them.  If  this  be  not 
done  disorder  will  inevitably  reign,  and  all  efforts  to  domesticate  them  will  fail.  To 
prevent  intrusion  and  guarantee  proper  order  and  jprotection,  I  can  see  no  other  way 
than  to  so  modify  the  agreement,  so  far  as  these  Indians  are  concerned,  as  to  maintain 
the  exterior  lines  of  the  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide,  and 
preserve  all  the  land  within  these  lines  for  an  indefinite  period  as  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  let  the  United  States  laws  in  relation  to  Indian  reservations  have  full  force 
therein.  Then  the  land  selected,  and  upon  which  the  Indians  are  to  be  located,  can 
be  kept  free  from  intruders. 

A  more  eligible  site  upon  which  to  locate  the  agency  cannot  be  found  than  that 
occupied  by  the  present  agency  buildings.  These  are  of  a  temporary  character  and 
wholly  insufficient.  The  whole  group  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  visitor  or  even 
the  Indians  favorably.  They  should  all  be  removed,  and  in  their  stead  appropriate 
buildings,  with  ample  capacity,  erected.  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  buildings,  as  well  as  school-houses,  mills,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  and 
irrigating  ditches,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  such  information  as  will  enable  me  to 
make  estimates  satisfactory  to  myself.    High  prices  rule  for  everything  in  Southern 
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Colorado.  There  should  be  at  the  agency  a  dwelliDg-house  for  the  agent,  a  physician's 
house  and  office,  and  honses  for  the  farmer,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith,  a  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  shop,  a  store-hoose  and  bam.  All  these  should  be  permanent,  well- 
constructed  buildings.  Near  the  a^noy  there  should  be  a  building  erected  for  a  board- 
ing school.  Also  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  with  a  shingle-machine  attached,  and  an  engine 
of  sufficient  power  to  propel  the  same.  I  assume  that  all  these  buildings  and  the 
machinery  of  the  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  the  engine,  will  cost  not  less  than  $13,000. 

In  the  way  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  &c.,  I  would  suggest  that  three 
mowing-machines,  three  hay-rakes,  one  reaper,  seven  plows,  and  seven  harrows,  one 
thrashmg-machine.  and  power  to  propel  the  same,  and  ten  Bain  (mountain)  wagons 
be  purchased.  I  do  not  apprehend  there  will  be  any  need  for  the  thrashing-machine 
next  season,  yet  I  think  it  well  that  it  be  on  hand.  The  gross  cost  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  tlus  group  I  estimate  at  about  $1,800. 

To  bring  the  land  into  cultivation  a  main  irrigating  ditch  will  be  required  in  the 
valley  of  every  stream  on  which  land  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Indians  in  severalty. 
To  construct  this  main  ditch  at  once  through  each  entire  valley  would  not,  I  think,  be 
prudent,  since,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
larger  portion  of  these  Utes  reach  the  point  where  they  will  require  water  to  irrigate 
the  land.  This  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  confided  to  those  who  will  be  in- 
trusted with  the  wonL  of  domesticating  the  Indians.  I  would  suggest  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $10^000  be  set  apart  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  main  ditches. 

I  would  suggest  that  100  gentle  milk-cows  and  seven  bulls  be  purchased  for  distribu- 
tion among  such  of  the  Indians  as  are  ready  to  receive  and  take  care  of  them.  These 
would  probably  cost  about  $3,000. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  supply  material  for  their  construction,  should  any  of  the 
Indians  desire  houses  before  the  saw-mill  is  ready  to  cut  lumber,  I  would  suggest  that 
25,000  feet  of  lumber  be  (purchased  for  that  purpose.    This  may  cost  $1,000. 

I  have  not  confidence  in  the  estimates  which  I  have  made,  since  I  have  not  that 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  material  and  labor  in  Southern  Colorado,  that  is  necessary 
to  arrive  at  certainty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 
,  Ute  CommiBBioner. 
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Abstract  of  propotaU  received  and  omUracts  awarded  in  New  York  Oiiy,  wnder 

[NOTI^— Figiix«8  in  large  type  denote  the 
BACON  rahort,  dear  sides  *' winter  oozed.  Bound, 
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advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  furnishing  st^Ues  for  the  Indian  service. 
ntes  at  whioh  contracts  haye  been  awaided.] 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  C^y,  under 
[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
BBEF-^ontinned. 
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Abiquin,  N.  Mex 

86,000 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

600 

20,600 
6,600 
160 
600 
80,600 
16,000 

ilooo 

188,316 

400 

1,00C 

600 

86.000 

188,816 

100,000 
16,000 

39,O00 

$9  90 

15  47 

$6  46 

6,00O 
ff,0O0 

^S8 

000 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex . . . 
Nav^o,N.Mex 

CHties. 

Arkansas  City 

Bismarck  ........... 

16  00 

Brainerd. 

'sSS 

Brown's  Valley 

Caldwell   

600 

Phn-ipVieiiain  

600 

Chici^ 

l,O0O 

•4  87 

Detroit 

40b 
1,000 

Cyate 

600 

Ortonville 

SionxCity 

7O,ff0O 

Saint  Lonis 

70,300 

Yankton 

626 

aOne  deUvery, 
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odverHsement  of  March  23,  1881,  forfumiaUng  supplieSf  #c. — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  lamples  which  aooompanied  bids.  1 

BE£F--Continiied. 


I 


h4 


1 


$2  35 
2 


3  00 
202 


12  40 


$SI33 

"'2  78 

2  88 

d  73 

a9e4 


I2  65$il34 


$2  48 


a$8  95 


a$8  00 


04  05    4  00 


$3  54 


$2  80 


$9  681  $2  70 


BASLEY. 


soimd  and  dean,  and  put  np  in  double  bags.) 


r 

$12  96 

...... 

$5  05 

$4  00 
^49 

505 



4  16 

5  66 
4  06 

440 
4  16 

« 

... 

4  06 



$4*50 
4  75 



3991 





aOne  delireiy. 
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342    PROPOSALS  EECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

Abstract  of  proposals  retxiveS,  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  witdar 
[NOTB.— Figniea  in  large  type  denote  the  lates  at  which  eontcaots  h,%Te  been  awasded ; 

COFFEE.    (Sonnd  and  clean,  and 


Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

Quantity  delivered. 

iN 
S"*^ 

f 

< 

1 

6 

p4 

1 

t 

t4 

1 

H 

1 

Pi 

Baltimore 

Poundt, 
260,000 
130,000 
803,400 
600,000 

• 

620,872 

62,000 

750,000 

145,000 
260,000 
91,000 
844,890 
859,680 
465,000 
164,050 
125,000 

6.000 
256,500 
600,000 
891,000 
260.000 
808,400 
182.000 

86,686 
760,000 
06,167 
al,278 
180,000 

120,000 

812,000 

814,000 

4,000 

19R  (WWI 

Poundt. 

$12  00 
12  50 
11  62 

^16  00 
16  60 
16  00 

$11  99 

Brooklyn 

650,000 

$1116 

10  68 

IU97 

$1195 



^ 

tU  S2 

U34 

Brown's  Valley .. 
rrhnml^riain 

Chicago 

Hew  York 

12  00 
12  12i 
11  62 

1198 
12  69 
12  47 
U48 

$U79!           1 

$12  10 



' 

Qjate 

Pmladdphia 

' :::::: 

Yankton      '        ^a  f*f^ 

1     ^ 

COBN 

.    (Full,  whole  grain,  weighhig 

not  leaa  than 

Arkansas  City... 
BaTflold     

200,000J    300,000 
4  lOOl          ^.lAA 

Bismarck 

30.000 
200,000 

26,000 

600 

200,000 

1,750,000 

1, 760, 000 

600,000 

600,000 

2,175,000 

::..:.: 

Caldwell 

:::;:::::::"::: 



Detroit   

35,000 
600 

Duluth 



Fort  Pierre 

O'Neill  City.  ... 
Bosebad  Lmding 

ffooVoob 

500,000 

Sioux  City 

aBaga. 
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€idv€rH»eme>U  of  Mardk  23,  1881,  forfunUahing  mippUea,  4^ — Coutinned. 
•wards  were  made  on  compazison  of  samplea  which  acoompanied  bids.] 
deliTered  in  strong  double  sacks.) 


I 

6 


1 

(4 


I 


nsis 


$12  00 


«18  26 
U07 


$1185 
1160 


14  74 
18  80 


$12  26 


$1140 


$11  18 
11  15 
1121 
1185 
U45 
1174 
1106 


$1126 

11  50 

12  00 


$1148 
^05 


1160 


14  14 


18  24 


06  poonds  to  the  bnshel,  deUrered  in  "gonnies.") 


$0  73 

a  15 

$147 

87 

1  39 
i  Iff 

$1  23 
124 

b$0  83 

$135 
1  35 

nsff 

81 
83 
85 
87 

96 

b  At  tenninos  of  raflioad  after  November  1,  2|  cents  per  poond  additionaL 
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344  PBOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 

Abgtraot  of  propo$al8  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  New  Tark  CUjf,  nnder 

[NOTK.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  vhich  oontracta  haTO  been  awarded; 
CORK— Conttnned. 


Points  of  delivery. 


■i 

I 

I 


& 


SonthemTItcL  Ck>lo 
Cheyenne  Biver, 

Dak. 
Crow  Creek.  Dak. 
Lower  Brole,  Dak. 

Bo6ebad,Dak 


Pine  Bidge,  Dak.. 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 
Groe  Ventre,  Mont 

Santee.  Nebr 

Abiqmn,  N.  Mez. . 
Mesoalero,  N.  Mex 
Nava 
Paebl 


.esoaieroy  N.  Mex 
avi^o,  N.Mez... 
aeblo,  N.Mez... 


Powndt. 

60,000 

200,000 

60,000 

50,000 

100,000 

400,000 

400,000 

80,000 
5,000 
85^000 
70,000 
25,000 
50,000 


Pound*. 

50,000 
200,000 


50,< 


n  50 


$165 
1  35 


148 


135 


30,00O 
5,0O0 
35,0O0 
70,00O 
25,O00 


2  03 
4  00 


$146 

146 
1  30 

125 
al20| 

125 
al2H 


$6  85 


$2  00 


18  04 


$6  25 


120 


S  44$4  45  $3  70 

9  00    4  25    3  93 

4  73,    8  96 
2  50|... 


COENMSAI.. 


Qnapaw  Agency.. 

20,070 
19,520 
20,000 
19,520 
40,070 

20,070 

Arkansas  City.... 
Seneca .... 

2O,0O0 

Saint  Lonis 



EBED.    (Clear  com  and  oats,  fresh 


LoePinosAffenoy. 
Lower  Brule...... 

20,000        2O,00O 
2,000 

$748 

$180 

Bayfield 

20,500        20,50O 
60.000 

Bosebnd  Landing. 
Sioux  City 

170 
125 

62,000 

82,000        62,000 

FLOUB.    ('*  Straight,  foil  stock"  of  good  sound,  wheat,  60 


Ageneiet. 
Colorado  Biver. 

100,000 

1,000.000 

120,000 

120,000 

125.000 
57, 138 
72,000 
160,000 
250,000 
175,000 
125,000 

140,000 
75^000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

120,000 

120,000 

125,000 

57138 

72,000 

160,000 

250,000 

175,000 



Ariz. 
San  Carlos,  Aris  . . 

$5  60 

$8  65 

865 

Los  Pinos,  Colo . . . 

$8  85 
705 
885 
795 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 

$4  76 

$6  44 
585 

745 
5  75 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho.. 

Quapaw.Ind.  T... 
SacandFoxJnd.T. 
Blaokfeet,Mont... 

4  47 

3  62 

4  57 

Crow,  Mont 

•< 

Gros  Ventre,  Mont. 

Abiqain,N.Mex.. 

594 
585 

$6  40 

■6-73 
625 

685 
5  15 
665 

663 

125,000 

140,000 

75,000 

Mescalero.  "N.  Mex 

Nav%|o 

aFor  any  additional  amount  over  400,000  pounds. 
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advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  forfwmieMng  n^^liee,  ^c— Continued. 

awacds  vere  made  on  comparison  ol  samples  vhich  accompanied  bids.] 

COBK— Oontinned.  v 


I 


Hi 
^4 


•4 


I 

'p5 


COBNMBAL. 


$100 

$120 

•110 

$1  19 

1175 

$180 

$145 

871 

immds  of  -wheat  to  be  gronnd  down  to  43  poonds  of  flonr.) 


$5  43 

498 
543 
498 

$5  60 
4  90 

$5  33 

$5  00 

$9  84 
949 

$3  08 

$3  35 

$8  20 

iid'eb 

$2  65 

9395 

$4«7 

$3  80 

472 

> 
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PBOPOSALS    RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  propoidU  nceiived  and  cantraois  awarded  im  New  York  CUif,  nrnder 
INOTB.— Figaros  in  laige  type  denote  the  rates  ftt  vhidi  contraote  have  been  awacded; 
FLOUB-Continaed. 


PointB  of  delivery. 

i 
1 

} 

^ 

ti 

d 

^ 

ArVanMiB City...... . .-... 

Poundi. 

159;  900 

1,409.900 

58^500 

260,000 

1,040,000 
26,000 

160,000 

1,250,000 
450.000 
400,000 

405.000 
500,000 

2.405.000 
46y000 
33.000 
22.500 

58,500 
100,000 
100,000 

100,000 

162,000 

10.000 

1,800,000 

200,000 

100,000 

800,000 
600,000 

57,138 

18.000 

1,398.000 

50.000 

405.000 

500,000 

2,405,000 
200,000 

Poundt, 

1,409,000 

Bayfield            

rs 

58,500 

$2  39 
240 
256 
250 

949 

Biflmarolc        •                  .'..•>*t 

1,040,000 
90,000 

"iooVooo' 

Brainerd 

$8  98 
898 

9  49 

2  79 

295 

9  791 

Brown'a  Valloy .................. 

Caldwell 

ChAmhArlain           

262 
254 
256 
259 
263 
255 

Detroit 

■""oiVood* 

399 

289 
9  50 

2  79 
9  40 

Dolath 

92,500 

228 

.Titm  ftUfnim         ..,,.r..r T..rrrrr 

$2  30 

Olate 

898 

269 
9  49 

29S 
272} 

962 
228 

100,000 

Ortnn'vfnA 

Eawlins 

109,000 
lO,000 

SaltLakeGitv 

Sioux  City.... 

392 

2  18 
228 

255 
235 
263 
233 
2  51 
2  81 
249 
229 

fUfntMftTv'll 

18,000 

R&{ntP#^f 

358 

Yankton 

286 
284 
280 

244 

2  47 

2  49 

241 

255 
235 
253 
238 
2  51 

9  31 
249 

999 

500,000 
855,000 

900,000 
900,000 
100,000 
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advertisement  of  March  23, 1Q81,  for  JumUhing  aupplieSf  ^o, — Continaed. 
ftwardt  freie  made  on  oo(mp«ri8oa  of  aamples  which  Aooompattied  bids.] 

FLOniU-Coxitinaed. 


1 

M 
^ 

p4 

M 

ti 

1 

d 

1 

6 

< 

1 

1 

3  37 

$2  84 

.......... 

2  47 

$2  47 

2  89 

2  79 

2  74 

$8  90 
8  50 

$3  70 
3  15 

$3  50 

$8  85 

$2  19 
2  25 
289 
266 

$2  70 

$2  73 
398 

399 

9  38 
3  43 

2  50 
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348     PROPOSALS   RECEIVED*   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED   FOR 

Absiraot  of  proposals  received  and  ooniracis  awarded  in  New  York  Citgf  under 

[Note.— Figmes  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whioh  contraots  have  been  awarded; 

UABD  BHBAD.    (Best  quality  used  by  Army, 


Points  of  deUvery. 


^4 


I 


Arkansas  City 

Caldwell 

Kansas  City. . . 

Omaha 

Sioux  City  .... 
Saint Loius  ... 


Pounds, 
11,000 
15,000 
29.500 
380,700 
820,700 
800,000 
858,200 


Pounds. 


29,500 


$4  00 


$4  72* 

4  72r 

SSTr 

3  87- 
4  07{ 


$4  00 


HOMINY. 

(Good,  merchantable  quality. 

Los  Pinos  Agency 

1,000 
84,830 

$9  40 

Saint  Louis 

36,300 

LABD.    (''Prime  steam")  in  tin 


Detroit 

100 

500 

2,000 

21,450 

100 

5O0 

9,000 

Ojate     I 

SlonxCity 

Saint  Louis 

18,650 

OAT 


San  Carlos  Agency 

Los  Pinos  Agency 

Saint  Louis 

Cheyenne 

0»NeillClty 

Bosebud  Landing 

Sioux  City 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Dak  . 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak 

Bosebud  Agency,  Dak 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Flathead  Affency,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Gros  Ventres  Asency,  Mont. . . 
Santee  Agency,  ^ebr 


500 

200 

8,000 


3,050 


-$0  14 


OATS.    (Bright  and  dean,  well  sacked, 


76, 

115, 

115, 

262, 

180, 

76, 

40, 

75, 

10, 

20, 

10, 

15. 

17, 


115,000 

75,000 

I 

10,000 

20,000 
10,000 

15,O00 

17,500 

POBE.    (WeUpreserred, 


Sisseton  Agency  Station 

Barrds. 
400 
116 

90 
400 

22 
150 
180 
1,500 
450 
400 

70 

BarrOs. 
400 
116 
90 

Bayfield 

Bismarck 

Brown's  Valley 

Brainerd ' 

99 

Chicago 

70 
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adverUaement  of  March  23, 1881,  for  furnishing  supplies,  fo, — Gontinned. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
ftimished  in  strong  boxes  ready  for  shipment.) 


ri 
^ 


bj 
4 


1 


I 


I 

Hi 


I 

I 


I 


o 


soond  and  clean,  pnt  np  in  double  bags.) 


1 

d21ff 

$3  50  $2  20 

cans  of  five  and  ten  i>onnds  each. 


-la 

"iSt 

HEAL. 


$0  20 

iioosi 

weighing  notices  than  32  pounds  to  the  bnsheL) 


$2  10 

$135 

t.... 

$180 

iro 

121 

185 

$189 

$1  00 
1  74 
174 

9  8r 

2  30 

3  9il 

i65 

sonnd  and  sweet,  in  good  barrels.) 


$1899 
18  29 



$19  74 

18  09 

18  00 
19  70 



19  18 

19  68 

$17  76 

17  09 

17  871 
17  50 
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350  PROPOSALS  BECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOB 

Ahatretct  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiy,  wnder 

INoTE.— Fignrefl  in  large  type  denote  the  rotes  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded; 
POBK  -Continned. 


Points  of  delivery. 


e 

I 


r 


I 


6 


Betroit 

Dnluth 

(Mate  . ...'.. 
Sioux  City. 

Saint  Lonis 


BcurrOa. 

77 
47 
U6 
70 
160 
492 
400 
800 
400 


BarreiU. 


30 
47 


$19  TO 


70 
160 
402 


18  29 

19  40 


$19  70 

18  74 

19  74 


18  78 
18  68 
17  871 


$1815 


BICE.    (Good  quality. 


Abiquin  Agency... 

Nay alo  Agency 

ArkanaasXJity 

Sismarck  . .  -  - 

Pounds. 

4,500 

200 

9,700 

40,000 

1,600 

6^200 

248,155 

145,000 

200,000 

288,000 

248,155 

1,000 
195,000 

Pounds. 

•"II 

•0  07«, 

07^ 

Brown's  Valley  — 
Caldwell .... 

07i 

*' 

OTJSfc 

Charleston.  S.C.... 
Chamberlain 

♦0  07^ 

Chioaffo 

New  York 

•0  05M 

248,155 

Ojate 

m 

SionxCity 

07* 

Saint  Louis 

248,155 
145^000 

10  05^)tAi 

Yankton 

07^ 

W05^ 

^ 

• 

SALT 

(Good  quality^ 

Arkansas  City 

18,210 

55,060 

11,260 

124,800 

. 

55,060 

$1  65 

Bismarck 

1  A.  Ann 

Bayfield 

4, 060          4,000 
800              300 
840              HAQ 

$0  75 
1  50 
1  50 

Brainerd 

Brown's  Valley.... 
CaldweU .... 

41,850 
800 

145 

Detroit  - 

OAA 

2  00 
75 

Dululh 

840              840 
9,500          0,500 
2, 800           2.SOO 



Muscogee 

Ojate 



i  75 

1  50 

Ortonville 

840 

100,000 

2,923 

150,000 

Seneca 

109,000 

Sioux  City 



110 

1,818,000 
287,257 

26,750 
7,000 
6,000 

67,000 

8,000 
2,600 
8,000 
2,000 
1,200 

3,680 

Saint  Louis 

Agencies. 
San  Carlos,  Ariz  . . . 

26,750 
7,000 
5,000 

. 

Los  Pinos,  Colo.... 
Southern  Ute,  Colo. 



Cheyenne  River, 

Dik. 

Crow  Creek,  Dak  ., 

Lower  BrnI6.  Dak  . 

Yankton,  Dak 

8,000 
2,000 
1,200 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho  .. 

Lemhi,  Idaho 
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odvertisetMHt  of  March  23,  ISdl,  for  fwrniahkig  iupplies,  ^o. — Continned. 

mwtadB  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samplea  which  acoompaided  bids.] 

POBE— Conttaraed. 


t 


►s 

^ 


1 

Q 


I 


I 


I 


deUvered  in  doable  bags.) 


10  05^ 

•"Si 



05A 

f 

•0  05Ab 

10  05^ 
05^ 

o^ 

packed  in  strong  barrels.) 


•188 
186 

•O80 





143 



....... 

150 



$120 

...  - 

160 

70 

. 

10  76 

$5  55 

$4  SIS 

, 

$r40 
r40 

145 

180 

195 

1  10 

• 

13  95 

$3  50 

6  50 

. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  amd  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUg,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  -vrhich-  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
SALT— Continned. 


Points  of  delivery. 


■i 

I 


1 


1 


Ageneies. 

Qnapaw,  Ind.T 

Crow,  Mont  

Flathead,  Mont 

Fort  Peck,  Mont . . . 
6ros  Ventres,  Mont. 

Otoe^Nebr 

Santee,  Nebr 

Abiqnin.  N.  Mez  . . . 
Nav^lcN.Mex 

Bismarck , 

Brown's  Vafley 

Chamberlain 

Chicago 

New  York 

Qjate 

Yankton 


Poundt. 
2,967 
9,000 
1,500 
5,000 
8.000 
8,000 
8,800 
8.000 
1,000 


Pounds. 


9,000 
1,500 
5,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,30O 
3,000 


$1  00 


•5  74 
6  20 
1  50 


$150 


•9  00 

900 


•105 


SUGAB.    (Mediom  quality,  granblated,  delivered  in  ordinary- 


171,000 

18,000 

510,000 

510,000 

500,000 
800,000 


400,000 

10,000 
545^000 


1,100,000 


101 


f»» 


TOBAGCQ,  PLUG.    (Navy  ping,  light  color,  nniform 


Baltimore 

72,900 
79.440 

8,700 

1,000 

82,500 

"^Z 

72,900 
72,900 
79,440 

1,500 
72,900 
79.440 

72,900 
72,900 
72.900 
79,440 

72,900 
11,780 
72,900 
82,600 

Bismarck 

Brown's  Valley 

Ohftmb^lftin . .' 

Chicago 

Bnlnth 

Kansas  City a^... 

New  York! 

yo»44o 

Ojate 

OnMihft 

PhilfM^^lpfilA        

SionxCity 

Saint  Loifis 

Bftfpt  PmI 

Yankton 
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adveriiBement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  furnishing  supplies,  4^ — Contintied. 
awards  were  mode  on  oomporison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

SALT— Continued. 


I 

» 

P4 


I 


SI 

fi 

is 


sized  barrels,  tight,  extra  hooped,  and  fcdl  head  lined.) 


""W 

$10  iiii 

07^, 

so  097WW 



^ 

W^ 

leaf,  sweetened  only  enough  for  preservation.) 


$0  491 

$0  89 
41 

43 
42 
43 



50 

42 



60 
4H 



$0  89 

41 
89 

$0  38Zi6  43 

$6  39 
41 

38| 

38 

37 

37 

30 

$0  42 
41J 

•0  30 

42 
38 

42 

41 

47 
39 
401 

■ 

50 

89 
41 

1 

50 

. ..  ..1. ...... 

.   1  .  .  .. 

$0  40 

1 

$0  88 
36 
83i 

$0  40 

50 
50 

40t 

42 

23  TND 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  New  Torh  Citif  wnder 
fKOTB.— Pigoxes  in  large  1^yi»e  denote  the  lates  at  frhioh  oontraots  liave  been  awacded; 
TOBACCO,  SMOEINa. 


Points  of  deUvery. 


3 


M 


New  York. 


San  Carlos  agenoy . 


Pound*. 
5,400 


5,000 


Pounds. 
5,40O 


90  97 

2d 

84 
86 
88 
40 
43 


$0  40 
46 
48 
50 
55 


$0  82 
86 
40 
50 


$0  28 
29 
81 
85 


$0  27 

47 


$0  87i 


TEA.    (Oolong,  saperiorto 


I^iSniliTCk    r  .,..r   r..   .rr   .   ............ 

2,050 

2200 

742 

12,085 

11,200 

12,320 
4,800 
0,600 
4,687 

11,600 
1,600 

Thrown 's  Vallev  ..... ....... ...... 

Dnlnth 1. 

New  York               

2? 
25 

19,035 

Qfato 

WHEAT.    (No.  1.  spring  or 

winter,  sound,  sweet,  and  olean. 

Agencies. 
Pht^^,  Ariff    _ 

26,000 
100,000 
128,000 

76,000 
100,000 

20,000 

Osage,  Ind.T .-« 

Santee,  Nebr 

Kavaio  N.  Hex 

100,000 
100,000 

ArkanAas  City 
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advertiaemmt  of  March  23, 1881,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Indian  service, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  whloh  accompanied  bids.] 

TOBACCO,  SMOKING. 


I 


id 


I 

-4— 


fine  trade  dasaiflcation.) 


$0  24 
23 
22 

.*.- 

*'""" 

$0  23  iO  2MK 

$017* 

$0  101 
25* 

$0  23 

$0  24 
26 
26 

28 

28 

....%<... 

80 

$0  20 
25 
80 
85 



$0  80 

1? 

27i 

24 

.... 

weighing  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  bushel.) 

$2  75 

$9  50 

$2  02 

$103 

*' 

$173 

$5  43 

$518 

178 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  reodved  and  oontraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  tmder  adver- 

[NoTK.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the 


Prom 

Vaw  Vnrk.  PhilAdAlnhiA.  and  Baltimore 

1 

1 

To- 

M 

i 

p4 

1 
O 
H 

5 

(4 

1 

s 

1 

[ 

Casa  Oruide.  Ariz 

a$8  90 

Colorado  Biver,  Ariz 

10  oo; 

aOOO   

10  00 

70O 

San  Carloe,  Ariz 

$7  60 

Wilcox,  Ariz 

5  50 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

$9  50 
6  75 
4  7.» 
6  87i 

Bedainir  CaJ               ..  .... 

f6  86 
600 
7  25 

San  Francisco  Cal 

5  75 

Tulare,  Cal 

$8  95 
H95 

8  00 1 

LoB  Plnoa  Colo          .  .... 



Southern  Ute  Colo 

.... 

Brown's  Valley,  Dak 

$3  00 
~65 

170 
190 

1 

Chfty*PIYA  "RivAr,  Dale 

$1  67 

165 

1  92 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  D^       .... 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Jamestown,  Dak 

3  00 

168 

2  65 

165 

Lower  Brul6,  Dak 

165 

Ojate,  Dak 

165 

Bunning  Water.'l^ak 

Sisseton,  Dak 

9  35 
165 

Standing  Book,  Dak 

167 

Yankton.  Dak 

Xankton  Agency,  Dak 

1  65 

160 

Bed  Book  Station,  Idaho 

695 
6  00 

Boss  Fork  Idaho   

":":t : 

Miiffcogee,  Indr  T - ,  t  -  t  . 

2  55 

$2  02 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

105 

2  50 

ytoso 
/lis 

Arki||iiMi4  0'*"^,  Kflns  -  ^  r  T  -  „ , 

2  75 
2  75 
2  45 
2  45 
225 
250 

214 
214 
189 

164 
169 
194 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Cnff^yvillp,  Xftnft 

........ 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Saint  Mary's,  Kuis 

"White  Cloud,  Kans   

Braiuerd.  Minn 

185 
1115 
105 

DetroIt,Minn 

Duluth,  Minn 

Seneca,  Mo 

285 

J  98 

Blackfeet,  Mont  

A5  62 

A6  40 
A7  50 

A5SI5 

3  20 
i5  50 

567 

Ci^w,  MoT>t  -...,.., 

Flatiiead,  Mont 

765 
5  28 

2  22 
t5  55 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

Huntley,  Mont 

Omaha,  Nehr*     

• 

300 

O'Neill  Citv,  Nehr 



OtoejNehr 

285 

198 

Santee-Nebr    . 

165 

160 

a  Via  San  Francisco  and  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad.  6A11  rail;  ft*eight  to  bo  delivered  contractor 
before  September  15.  eAU  rail  to  Missouri.  dOood  up  aud  down  Missouri  Biver.  «By  car-load  lots 
10  cents  per  hundred  less^  Freight  without  classification.  ^  Sugar,  flour,  rice,  com,  oats,  feed,  and 
salt  in  car-load  lots.    *  Or  western  terminus  Fremont,  Elkhom,  ana  Missouri  Valley  Bailroad. 
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Uaemmt  of  March  23, 1881.  for  furnishing  tranttportation  for  the  Indian  service. 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago  or  Saint  Louis, 

San  Francisco. 

i 

1 

A 

1 

p4 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

068  00 



aOOO 

$6  60 
5  50 

9  50 
680 

$7  25 

$6  0tl 

&U9 

400 

$9  25 

6  50 

$4  75 

$6  06 

5  00 

$176 

5  5<^ 

4  50 

662i 

7  75 

640 



2  51' 

&$8  70 

8  70 

:::::::::: 

$2  35 
100 

1  05 
125 
nOO 

75 
2  35 

1  05 
199 
100 

n$103 
102 

100 
127 

........ 

100 

iob 

..  . 

170 
110 

1 12 

95 

90 



5  55 
5  30 

ni  95 
225 

n'$i  18 
143 

2  25 

n45 
40 

^^35 

n2  45 
260 
2  45 
250 
820 

220 

nl  85 
200 

n2  00 
286 

nl64 
nl74 
nl64 

174 
nl42 

156 
nl22 

148 
nll8 

156 
nl  22 



115 
120 

nl  00 

148 



1 ' 



n2  25 

260 

75 

nl  33 



kn4: 95'  n5  00 

1  58 

it5  0O 

ik5  85 

Ml  85 

n4  55 

1:4  60 

148 

mnI4  00 

m24  05 

6  05 

6  90 

402 

n4  58 

1  50 





n24  93 
15  05 

1  76 

;i 

1 

n2  25 
250 

nl43 

1  58 

1 

95 

90 

A  Via  Bismarck;  freight  shipped  before  June  15, 50  cents  per  100  less.  iNo  freight  taken  later  than 
June  16.  j  All  rail ;  storage  at  terminus  free.  1; Freight  shipped  before  June  20, 50  cents  ner  100  less. 
lHo  freight  taken  later  thMi  June  20.    m Freight  shipped  in  May  $1  per  100  less.    nFrom  Saint  Louis. 
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PE0P0SAL8  RECEIVED  AND   CONTBACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

IKoTB.— Hffores  in  large  type  denote  tlie 


S^rom 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

nm&hA. 

1 

^ 

1 

To— 

1 

i 

t 

1 

6 

i 

1 

1 

&4 

Sidney.  Nebr 

•2  95 

7  70 
763 

5  00 
5  00 

8  00 

$195 
6  47 

Elko.'Nev 

"Wadsworth,  Nev 

Abiouiu.  N.  Mex 

AACLi 

Mescolero,  N.  Mex 

8  00  ^6  95 



Navajo,  N.  Mex...., 

8  00      7  47 
8  00       A  A9 

Pueblo,  N.  Mex 

Carliale,Pa 

200 
12  00 

Spokane  F^s,  Oree 

$1050 

6  75 
8  35 

7  87# 

The  Dalles,  Oreg... 

10  oo' 

10  oo; 

10  00 

Toledo,  Oreg 

tJmatilla  LandiDg,  Oreg 

Salt  Lake  City,  IPtah-T 

6  75 

50O 

12  00 

Fort  Simeoe,  Wash i . . 

10  75 
5  871 
5  75 
5  75 
5  75 

New  Tacoma,  Wash 

12  Oil] 

12  00; -- 

Olympia.  Wash       

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

12  00 
12  00 

Seattle.Wash 

Bayfield,  Wis 

$3  00 
3  00 

Clintonville,  Wis 

Kawlins,Wyo 

5  05 

4  50 

San CarloSjAriz  

BiwmaiTlc,  t>ak 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Fort  Berthoid,  DaJc 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6,  Dak 

Bosobud,  Dak 

Standing  Rook,  Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Bed  Rock  Station,  Idaho 

$4  96 
4  71 

Boss  Fork,  Idaho.' 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

$0  30 

d$0  25 
090 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

O'NeiU  City,  Nebr 

d2S 
«90 

Sidney,  Nebr 

iJf 

Elko.  "Nev 

Wadsworth.  Nev 

6  40 
4  30 
3  58 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

5  00 

Rj^wlins,  Wyo ' 

a  All  rail  to  MiaaonrL  bGoodopanddownMiasonzL  e  Storage  at  terminns  ft«a. 
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advtrUiement  of  March  23y  18&i,  far  furnishing  transpartaUony  ^c — Continaed. 
xaAM  at  which  oontracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago  or  Saint  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

cox. 

Rnnninff 
Water. 

Chey. 
enne. 

2* 

1 

^ 

1 

lid 

1 

1 

d 

$2  3ft 

7  22 
«63 

4  7ft 

7  25 

$3  62 
2  03 

nkm 

7  75       ^BHli 

7  75 

7  76 

800 

12  00 

9  75 

9  75 

9  75 

4  80 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

7  2ft 
6  37 

$10  2ft 
6ft0 
800 
762* 

$ft70 

2  00 

3  00 
3121 



520 



10  2ft 
0  621 
0  70 
0  70 
0  7ft 

600 
1121 
100 
100 
1  00 

$2  30 

23ft 

_ 

445 

4  20 

........ 

$144 

60 

§8 

38 
3ft 
7ft 
2ft 

.... .,..,, 

$0  60 

$1  80 

480 

^Sogar,  lice^  floor,  com,  oats,  fioed,  and  salt  in  oar-load  lots.  sFieight  without  dassiflcation* 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraot  of  proposaU  recdved  and  ooniracis  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

TNoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 


From 

Kansas  Citv. 

Yankton. 

1 

To- 

1 

1 

1 

h4 

1 

p4 

S 

1 

s 

1 

6 

H 

1 

1 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Colorado  Kiver,  Ariz 

Sao  Carlos  Ariz    ...  ... 

a$800 

10  00 
a9  00 



10  00 
6  25 
9  00 

$700 

...... 

WOoox  Ariz 

1 

Reddinir  Cal 

$606 
«00 
640 

Sou  Francisco,  Cal 

Talate,Cal    

5  40 

I<os  PinoA.  Colo              ... 

&830 

Sonthem  Ute  Colo I  

Bismarck.  Dak • 

iioao 

Brown's  valley,  Dak  .  - . 



Ghevenne  River.  Dak. . . . 

$0  73        60  $0  70, 
65          60     66 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak 

85         ^40 

87' 

Fort  Pierre.  Dak 

40 

Jamestown,  Dak 

' 

Lower  Brtil6.  Dak 

"'*"60'       40 

«10 

50        35 

55 

Ojate,  Dak 

Bos  ;bad  Landing  Dak. . . 

50 

Bunninflr  Water.'l)ak 

20 

75 

95 

Sisaeton,  Dak 

-a 

85 

Standing  Rook,  Dak .  - 

75 

40 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak. .. 

Yankton,Dak 

Red  Rock  Station.  Idaho  • 

9  50 
5  30 

1 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho... 

1 

Mnttkogee,  Ind.  T . , ,  ^ , 

195 

$i  i's 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

$O3Od$035 

1      MO 

ArkansAH  City, Kans.  ,,.- 

1»5 
1  95 
1  55 
155 
1  05 
150 

1  10 

'it 

r» 

73 
73 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Coffeyrille,  Eans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Saint  Maiy'8,Kan8 

1 

Whlt*>  ('.IotiH'  ICanff  .  r . , , , 

Brainenl,  Minn  ,  ^ , ,  ^ . , . . , 

Dolnth,  Minn 

■n^troit',  Minn r 

Seneca,  Mo. 

225 

158 

Blackfeet,  Mont 

i65  ::::: 

467 

Crow,  Mont 

560 

685 

Flathead,  Mont 

:::::  ieaai 

Fort  BcUmap,  Mont 

425l (  4  87 

1  00       1  80^  1  02 

Fort  Peck,  ^ont 

Hnntley,  Mont 

450 

455J 

O'Neill  City,  Nebr  i 

e55 
d60 

Otoe,Nebr 

2  25 

1  04 

ftint«e,  "N^^br  

40 

35 

£lko,Nev 

665 
663 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

Abiquiu,  N.'Mex 

•640 
640 

6O0 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex 

Navajo,  N.Mex 

Pueblo,  N.  Mex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

445 

Bayfield,  Wis    

Cli'ntonville,  "Wis 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

445 

a  Via  San  Francisco  and  Sonthem  Pacific  Railroad. 

b  All  rail.    Freight  to  be  delivered  contractor  bef  re  September  1^ 

e  All  rail  to  MisaonrL    G  od  up  or  down  Missouri. 

d  Sugar,  flour,  com,  rice.  oato.  feed  and  Bai\  in  oar-load  lote 

0  Freight  without  olaasiflcation. 
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advertisement  of  March  23,  lSSl,forfumi8hing  transportation,  <f  ?. — Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Bismarck. 

Saint  PaoL 

Sioux  Cl'.y. 

■1 

& 

EH 

i 

S 

P4 

s    S 

EH 

1 

C 

1 

04* 

1 

5 

1 

d 

EH 

1 

d 



$6  70 
9  00 
1  00 

1  05 

1  00 

80 

9  00 

105 
1  70 
1  00 

$0  70 

ji$0  8b 

9  90 

77 

76 

100 



(6  60 

$0  47 
55 
35 

$0  40 

40 
90 
40 

$1  02 
1  00 

1  03 

70 

70 
90 
60 

$0  75 

40 

70 

88 

1  05 

• 

990 

73 
900 

60 

60 

55 

40 

1  66 

00 

70 

50 

00 

60 
60 

I  00 

40 
90 

60 

1  00 
00 

95 

1  70 
80 

55 

38 

35 
60 
70 

30 

60 
60 

97 
90 

80 
30 
10 

83 

00 

60 

75 

80 

80 

60 

d$0  25 
«80 

30 



80 
00 
80 

1  10 
1  19 
190 



4  82 

A4  90 

A0  0O 

6  00 

300 

79 

390 

A4  80 

h5  7S 

A6  60 

4  30 

£  40 

4  70 

483 

A4  80 

A0  7O 

A6  80 

4  90 

190 

4  70 

4  83 

0  82 

662 
433 
145 

4  78 

6  87 

8  d5 

4  80 

74 

75 

1  85 

1  30 

8  93 

4  78 

050 
d45 

''^^ 

00 

60 

95 

90 

65 

00 

9  00 
9  00 

9  90 
9  90 

/Storage  at  terminus  free  of  cosU 

gBv  oar-load  lots,  10  cents  per  100  less. 

A  Yi*  Bismarck. 

iOr  western  terminus,  Fremont,  Elk  Horn,  and  Missouri  Valley  Bailroad. 

^  Bacon  only. 

AAllraiL 
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CONTRACT  AWARDED   FOR  BLANKETS  AND   WOOLEN  OOODIiL363 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  at  New  York  dty^  wnder  advertisement 
of  Marck  23,  18bl,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service, 

[NOTE.—Figiiies  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whioh  contracts  have  been  a^trarded.] 


Class  1. 

BLAMKBT8,  ALL-WOOL  MAOKIJIAC. 

! 

1 

^ 
3 

1 

1 

1] 

Points  of  delivery. 

Phlhk 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

appoint  scarlet,  66  x  78  inches,  10  pounds i>airs. 

3-point  scarlet,  60  x  72  inches,  8  ponnds do. . 

2ipoint  scarlet,  54  x  66 inches,  6 pounds do . . 

2-point  scarlet,  42  x  56  inches,  5)  pounds do. . 

3|>point  indigo-blue,  60  x  78  inches,  10  ponnds. ..do.. 

858 
1.975 

009 

406 
2,528 
4,660 
1,786 

810 

540 
1,425 

425 
60 

025 

675 

926 
2,235 
1,119 

410 
2,604 
5,449 
2,»ll 

910 

543 
1,515 

500 
50 

979 
1,475 

675 

$8  20 
6  56 
4  92 

4  30 
6  90 

5  52 
4  14 

3  62 
8  00 

6  40 

4  80 
4  20 
8  00 
6  40 
480 

S-jioint  indi co-blue,  60  x  72  inches,  8  pounds do. . 

2i-point  indigo-blue,  54  x  66  Inches,  6  pounds  — do. . 
2-point  indig  -blue,  42  x  56  inches,  5i  pounds — do. . 
3^-point  green,  C6  x  78  inches,  10  pounds do. . 

3-point  green,  60  x  72  inches,  8  pounds do. . 

2^point  green,  54 x  66  inches,  6 pounds do.. 

2-point  green,  42  x  56  inches,  5^  pounds do. . 

S^poiut  gentian,  66  x  78  inches,  10  pounds do. . 

3-point  gentian,  60  x  72  inches,  8  pounds do. . 

2t-point  gentian,  54  x  66  inches,  6  ponnds do. . 

Glsss2. 

WOOLRN  GOODS. 


Cloth  list,  blue yards. 

Cloth  list,  scarlet do. 

Cloth,  all  wool do. 


7,285 
4,300 
2,000 


1,000 

600 
1,766 


7,9135 
4,300 


$t  27] 

1  27J 


fllH 
121 
1  23 
1  88i 
68 
1  53 
1  15} 
1  53 
1  34 


$0  021 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ah8traot  of  proposdla  received  and  contracts  a%oarded  in  New  York  Cityy  u$ider 
[KoTB. — ^Fi^nres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
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adveriiaemetii  of  March  23,  1881,  far  furnishing  goods  for  the  Indian  aervice, 
awards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  with  whieh  each  bid  was  ococnnpaDied.] 


^ 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

O 

1 

1 

^ 

(^ 

^ 
^ 

2 

1 

ll 

1 

a 

►a 

a! 

a 

i 

Pi 

(k 

^ 

O 

» 

•^ 

iS 

s 

s 

^ 

p4 

>i 

^ 

p^ 

tzj 

H 

rf- 

PJ 

Q 

A 

^ 

►^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 

N.T. 

KT. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.Y.  Phila. 

1 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

i. ...... 

•"SJS; 

$2  70 

120 
2  Off 

2  65 

\ 

$0  76 

1  20 
200 

230 

2  10 

1  65 
175 
1  50 
1  50 

\lt 

$0  14^ 

$0  10 

»0  14A% 

$0  168 
131 

$0  14A1i 

$0  12* 
20 

'•l^a^ 

$175 
2  10 

$2  50 

215 

1  80 

2  20 
2  87i 

190 

1  98 

$150 

$2  94 
2  35 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  ofprapoBals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tcrk  City,  under 
[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  tyi>e  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


01888  2. 

WoOLD  GOODS— Contlnned. 


6 

EH 


I 

EH 


1^ 


i 

I 


Points  of  deliveiy. 


N.Y.      N.T.      N.T.      N.Y.      N.T. 


Socks,  men's  cotton dosen. 


Sock% boy's  woolen dosen. 


Shawls,  V- 


Scarft. 


.dozen. 


100 


1,261 


650 

100 

626 

1,500 

0,878 


807i 


100 
1,358 


•0  75 

86 

105 

120 

1  JO 
144 
160 
1  08 


1140 
100 

1  05 

2  05 
2  12 


$0  80 
871 


189 


fl  72 


11,803 


428 
4d8i 


1  33i 
1  38 
141 
156 


1  20 

1  74 

1  ff7i 

105 


$140 


Skirts 

Yam^assorted ponnds 

Yam,  gray  and  white pounds 

Blankets,  horse 


4,713 

1,214 
216 

61 


0,100 

i,»jri 

403 

01 


61 
63 

70i 
78 


87* 
02l 
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a3v€rU$emeni  of  March  23, 1881,  for  furnishing  goods,  j-o, — Continued, 
ttwaids  weie  made  on  oompftrison  of  samples  with  whioli  each  bid  was  aooompanled.] 


-a 

.a 


SQ 


I 


Points  of  deUvery. 

N.T. 

Phila. 

isr.Y. 

K.T. 

N.T. 

MT.Y. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

K.T. 

N.Y. 

, 

•0  66 

•184^ 

1125 
186 
187| 

im 

1601 

12  26 
800 
8  76 
4  76 

•2  76 
260 
800 
200 
8  10 
400 

««flr 

78 

•0  67^ 

•0  48 
63 
68 
68 
68 
72 

64 

80 

67| 
66 

•"Mi* 

$3  70 

800 

•150 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoTB.— Fignies  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  at  -which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  8. 

COTTON  OOODB. 


1 


t 


1 


I 


I 


I 

6 

H 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.  T.  In.  T.  I  K.  Y.      Phila.      N.  T.     N.  T.     N.  T. 


Bed-ticUng yds . 


Bed-q;ai]ta. 


Calico yds. 


85,796 


8,003 


268,795 


38,981 


4,0O0 
3,717 


♦0  1»gb».12| 


102,000 

119,605 

4a,03ft 


5^- 


Cheviot yds. 

Crash do... 

Cotton-bats lbs. 

Drilling,  bine — yds . 


Drilling,  date... do... 
Daok,  onflised .  .do. . . 

Denims, bine  .. .do. . . 


Gingham do.. 


Handkerchief  ..doz. 


156,000 

82,000 
280,000,      37,500 

21,000' 
210,000 
100,000 

90,000 

1,830 


S 


5tWr 


6,290 

745 
24,700 


966^ 
172,390 

16,940 


47,750 


1,073 


3,980 
6,835 


895 


Jit 


94,700 

965 

175,430      lliVa 

12iWr 

12."- 

IS 

18 

18^ 


90,790 
59,790 


1,355 


$0  12A 
121 
18«, 


$0  10^^12^ 

12j 


99 
1  00 
1  02 
1  10 
1  09 


6*\y 


5t 

i 


BJW, 


9k 


lliW, 


iiSb 
11^ 

12,% 


7^ 


8^ 


$0  121 


^ 


86i 


$0  111 


11^ 
6i 


5l* 


11 
12 


10 
11 
12 
10 

10^ 


18 
18* 


% 


71 


aCotton. 


6  Shoddy. 
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odverHsemmi  of  March  23,  1881,  far  goods  far  the  Indian  aerviee— Continaed. 
swards  were  made  on  compariBon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompanied.] 


a5 


6 

•9 


00 


5 


OQ 
Hi 


Points  of  deliveiy. 


IT.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

S.Y. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Bait 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

ISMI 

HUSO 
6122 
687i 
6120 
al  85 
6128 

$104 
124 
127 
128 
120 
180 
1  45 

$0  05 

- 

^•^ 

H 

^^ 

$0  10 

$0  12 

♦OOOiWr 
8«r 

1    ^A  lO 

^ 

"1 

$0  00 

$0  001 

........ 

1  121 

88 

^ 

tfAtPhiLidelphia. 


d  At  Baltimore. 


24  JND 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahsiraoi  ofpraposala  received  and  oaniraote  awarded  in  New  York  CUy,  mnder 
[N0TB.»Fignze8  in  Iftrge  type  denote  the  rates  at  whicli  oontntots  have  been  awarded ; 


ClaM8. 
OoTTOH  GOODB— Cont'd. 


t 


t 


I 


H 

^ 


i 


^ 

►^ 


Points  of  deUvery. 


I 
I 


i 


SjS 


I   I 


Kentaolcy  Jeans yds.. 

Mosqnito  bar do. 

PaoUng,  yam  (ootton  waste), 

lbs 

Packing,  hemp do.. 

Satinet yds.. 

fiheeting,  brown. ...........  do . . 

Sheeting,  bleached do.. 

Shirting,  hickory do. 

Bhirting,  calico do. 

Wlnseys do. 

Wioking,  candle lbs. 

ITorp,  white do. 

Waip,blae do, 


27,465 


25,000 
827 


280 
225 


4,425 

210,778 
8,470 

11,720 
4,000 


2,615 
90 

100 
25 


31,095 
4,875 


$0  15 
10 

i<Hf 

18 


$0 


17. 


$0  89 
81 


17i|0 


1,047 
960 


370 


334,068 
9,375 

13,090 

4,930 
9,615 


42 

47 


7* 

l«a 

8 
8 
8 
8 

loS 


100 

100 

95 


871 
84 


251 
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€tdvertiaemmU  of  March  S3,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Jitdian  serviee — Continued, 
avaids  irere  made  on  oompuison  of  aamples  with  which  each  Ud  itm  socompaoled.] 


H 

ri 

^ 


3 

•I 
P 


I 


i 


P 


Points  of  deUyeiy. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

j 

I 

1 
1 

to  16A^ 

"i? 

"a 

«Sf* 

"1? 

•*i? 

1? 
16 

171 

17}% 
4} 

«* 

9ei4 

18 
16 

$0  10 
9 
8 

$0  25 
85 

84VVli 

27 
8SA 

80 
82 

8 

% 
m 

7^ 

7«i 

$0  07i 
$0  08* 

toom, 

7M 

5A 

1 

» 

♦«?! 

* 

llVft 

12 

$6  19 

24 

20 
18 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abatrad  of  prapoedU  recdved  and  cantraote  awarded  in  New  York  City, 
fNoTB.— Figniet  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontiacta  have  been  awarded  { 


ClaM4. 
Clothino. 


I 


1 
I 

if 

■a 


1 


Points  of  delivery. 


Bkmses,  Kentucky  Jeana. . 


8,U4 


9,610 


$2  74 
294 
802 
3  04 
8  25 


$3  85 
320 


Blonsea,  dnok,  lined 

Blonsea,  dnck,  unlined 

Coats,  sack,  Kentucky  Jeans. 


700 


60 


6,601 


1,407 


5,484 


2  71 
8  80 
8  45 
8  54 
8  72 


03  40 

d3  46 

3  48 

3  75 

860 


Coats,  sack,  duck,  lined. 


Coats,  sack,  dnck,  nnlinod . 


Coats,  police,  ofScers' . . 
Coats,  police,  piivates' . 


Overalls. 


8,000 
2,840 


60 

78 
655 

4.751 


8,600 
8,000 


3,670 


Odl 

* 

6,371 


$3  46 
3  47 
3  21 
3  25 
3  45 
8  47 


$2  04 
253 
2  58 

3  67 
2  71 
248 
2  57 
208 
8  19 
2  07 
198 


$2  30 


3  79 

4  65 
8  88 
8  39 
3  57 
8  60 


334 

2  53 

3  16 
8  20 
882 
3  17 
3  87 
3  41 
889 
8  94 


1  52 
148 

2  12 
2  66 


244 


4  69 
4  81 


7  74 

667 

4  57 
6  80 

869 

5  47 
3  86 


aBlaok. 


6  Plaid  lining. 


0  With  or  without  velTet  collars. 


dBlne. 
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under  advertisement  of  March  33,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompanied.] 


^ 
& 


I 

§ 

ii 


1 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

t 
1 

it 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

ii! 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•1  77 

$2  75 
220 

285 
212 
1  79 
1  60 
9  15 
1  96 
1  24 
1  18 
1  12 
106 
805 
250 
180 

....A... 

186 
245 

$2  87 
248 

55 
66 

76 

••••#••• 

2  72 

$3  15 
285 

$8  27 
849 

b§209 
62  85 
52  621 
62  60 
ifi  86 
^72 
if2  87 
g2  60 

e$3  58 
#3  00| 
/8  14 

2  87i 
8  10 
872 

$134 

1  97 

2  56 
2  19 

$181 
200 
242 
2621 

IS 

3  10 

806 

298 

2  76 

2e2k 

260 

1621 

1  50 

140 

180 

206 

80 

95 

106 

621 

67 
66 
72 

S' 

42 
46 

S» 

64 

g" 
i" 

71 
80J 

$0  87 
40 
4U 
63 

$0  86 
81 

i? 

61 

10  40 

^ 

#  Dark  Oxford,  without  velvet  collars. 


/As  per  sample. 


17  Black  lining. 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTEACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  rtodved  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  4. 
Clothdio— Continaed. 


1 


f 


1 

1 

e 

S 

i§ 

•^ 

^ 

(4 

h) 

Points  or  deliyery. 


I 


t 


Overcoats,  sack.. 


Overcoats,  dnok,  lined. 


Overooats,  dnck,  nnlined . 
Overcoats,  hoys* 


Overcoats,  boys',  duck,  lined .... 
Overcoats,  boys',  duck,  nnlined  . 
Pants,  men's,  Eentacky  Jeans . .. 


Pants,  dnck,  lined . 


Pants,  inen's,  duck,  nnlined . 


4^668 


4,818 


8,000 
160 

60 
1,026 


60 


180 


1,126 


60 


7,001 


6,986 


848 

177 

180 

8,265 


600 


4,894 


500 


81 


♦4  41 
4  78 
4  95 


8  17 
886 


$120 
140 


287 

248 


70 


dFoll  lined. 


bWith  velvet,  bine  cord. 


eLike  sample. 
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advertisement  of  March  23, 1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompanied.] 


I 


I 


^ 
r^ 


4 


^  e 

g« 


I 


I 
I 

ti 


Points  of  delirery. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
,1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

$3  91 

$4  85 
6  21 
635 
566 
6  76 

$4  58 
492 

4  91 
390 

5  41 
549 

6  18 
6  81 
496 
477 

$3  97 
4  65 
6  17 
685 

4  67 
4TO 
4  01 
483 
619 

$8  60 
8  76 
400 
420 
2  00 
176 

$3  99 

' 

868 
862} 

4  05 
416 
4  81 

881 
848 
8  11 
8  19 
8  47 
289 
368 



220 
9  98 

2  00 

267 

190 

180| 

16? 

1  44 
180 
130 

2  17 
1  05 

. 

183 

2  42 
245 
2  61 
195 
197 
2  21 
2  19 

156 
202 

1  82 
280 
179 
206 

2  16 
2  21 

1  86 
2  09 
182 

1  82 

1  70 
190 

2  15 

$3  00 
166 

$180 
1  80 
180 

$2  00 
233 
2  15 
208 

118 
121 
1  65 
1  86 

a$l  83 
al  78 
al55 
al46 
dl  71} 
dl  6U 
dl43| 
dl  84 

&$194 
el  49} 
el  68} 

149 
1  54 

1  78 
185 
1  95 

$108 
146 
181 

186 

206 
1  65 
1  95 

\^ 

1  80 
118} 
110 
90 
86 

1  04 
142 
175 
192 

$164 
177 

dUnllned. 
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376  PKOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

Abatrtict  ofpropo$al9  received  and  oontracte  awarded  in  New  T&rk  (Htyy  under 
I  Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontcaets  have  been  awarded ; 


ClaMi. 
Clothiho— Oontinned. 


Pants,  poUoe  offioers' .. 
Pants,  polios  pxiyates* . 


Bolts  (jAoket  and  pants),  Esntaoky  Jeans. . 


SoitsUftoket  and  pants),  dook,  lined 

Suits  (Jacket  and  pants),  duck,  nnlined 

Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  Test),  Kentaoky  Jeans . 


Soits  (ooalk  pants,  and  Test),  dnok,  lined. 


Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  Test),  dnok,  nnlined  . 
Shirts,  hiokovy 


Shirts,  calico.. 


Shirts,  gray  flannel . 


t 


%92» 


175 


8,451 


48e 


188 


12,878 


6^675 


18,218 


9S» 


019 


3,700 


370 


03 


3,003 


188 


14,070 


7,001 


14,085 


i4 


Points  of  deliTery. 


t 


$4  89 

6  18 
4  94 
880 
289 
282 
3  07 
484 
2  16 
228 
845 
2  38 


856 
4  86 
589 
894 
448 
4  68 


e 


13  05 


aS15 

OS  37| 
oS  50 
a3  571 
52  90 
63  05 
58  15 
63  21 


ai  78 
05  25 
05  45 
o5  65 
4  37 
e4  35 
e4  61 
04  65 
04  83 


a  Satinet.  6  Kentocky  Jeans,  1,500  of  bine, 
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odverHaement  of  MarokliQy  1881,  for  goods  for  i%e  Indian  «crricc— Continned. 
awsidfl  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompanied.] 


I 

I 


! 

I 


i 


I 


I 

6 


d 
pq 


Points  of  delivery. 


t 

1 

t 
1- 

t 
1 

t 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

$8  25 
8  17 

1 

$2  60 
200 

222 
195 

147 

3©| 

2  90 

4  76 
446 
808 
850 
425 

4  07i 
2»5 
280 

335 
205 

44 

6  75 

868 
863 
820 
8  11 

5  77 
6M 

• 

"1 

85 

40 

g* 

21 
27 

66 
to 
71 

-J 

37| 
40 

27 
271 
67 

to 

78 

401 

25 
27 
28 

56 
to 
754 

"S 

87 
40 

881 

50 

28 
32 
84 
86 

724 
to 
00 

d254 
d26 

62 
to 

84 

07 

07 
to 

64 

60 

70 

75» 

7? 

81 

(226 
<t27 
d27 
d31 
dOO 

to 
85 

to 
d80| 

(i One-third  each;  sizes  82,  34,  and  36. 
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PEOPOSALS  EECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AhBtraci  of  pntpoBoU  received  and  ocmtrada  awarded  in  New  York  (My,  under 
[KOTB.— Figorea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  4. 
Clothino— Continued. 


I 


I 


I 

I 


< 
ri 


Points  of  deliyery. 


I 


I 


Shirts,  red  flannel . 


Vests,  men's,  Eentaoky  Jeans. 


Vests,  dock,  lined  . 


Vests,  duck,  nnlined. . . 
Coats,  blue,  HaoUnao . 


Coats,  scarlet,  Mackinao 

Pants,  bloe,  Maokinao 

Pants,  scarlet^  Mackinao 

Shirts,  blue,  Maokiiiao 

Shirts, scarlet, Mackinao  .... 
Drawers,  bloe,  Mackinao  . . . . 
Drawers,  soarlet»  Maokinao. , 


8,904 


e,058 


1,205 

60 
469 

105 

819 

105 

814 

100 

814 

112 


0,663 


II  09 
1  13 
1  10 
122 
1  28 
1  16 
121 
129 


$1  22 
1  26 
1  27 
1  31 
1  34 
1  36 
1  41 


1  20 
1  27 
1  33 
1  88 


4,926 


9,675 


73 

94 

1  16 


78 

81 

1  03 

1  18 


460 
105 
355 
105 
314 
190 
314 
139 


$1  10 
1  02 
1  00 
107i 
1  12^ 
1  20 


71 

96 

108 

1  17 


$0  88 
1  00 
1  10 
1  15 
1  15|i 
1  23 
149 
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advertigement  of  March  23, 1881,  far  goods  for  the  Indian  aervice— Continaed. 
svards  were  made  on  oompaiiaon  of  aamples  with  which  each  bid  wm  accompanied.] 


I 

6 


I 


f 


f 
■§ 


u 

Is 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 

J 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

|s 

l§i 

$0  86 

110 
1  12 
lU 
104 

96 
106 

00 
1121 

$100 
1  08 
1  14 
1  16 
120 
127i 

$127 
1  20 
115 
107i 

a$102{ 
all2 
al  25| 
al20 

105 
112 
117 
119 
125 
149 

$115 
103 

1 

$104 
1  05 
1  11 
112 
1  18 
118 

$122 
106 
1  12| 
113 
115 

$0  97 
109 
1  84 

\n 

1  28 

1  19 

191 

97 

$0  99 
97 
90 
87 

$0  97 
115 

mm 

185 
125 
1071 
120 
110 
90 
75 
450 
400 

450 
400 

,   250 

250 

3  50 

9  50 

200 
200 

481 
522 

522 

481 

809 
809 

$3  87 

2  87 

260 

3  8r 

2  87 

260 
d  69 

1  85 

165 

9  69 

1  85 
165 

2  63 

185 
166 
2  62 

185 

165 

1  05 

145 

1  25 

1  05 

145 
125 

aOne-thiid  each,  sizes  82|  84,  and  86. 


bBIne. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AKD   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ab9tract  of  propo$aU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tcrk  City,  under 
[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  t  jpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracte  have  been  awarded ; 


ClaaaS. 

BOOTS  AXD  BH0B8. 


I 


9 

II 
1^ 


Points  of  deliTery. 


I 


t 

I 


Boots,  men*s  (iros.OtoO) i»aSrs. 


Boots,  men's,  mbber  (Nos.  0  to  0) pairs. 

Shoes,  men's  (Nos.  6  to  9) pairs. 


Shoes,  boys' (Nos.  1  to  «) pairs. 


Shoes,  women's  (Nos.  3  to  6) pairs. 


Shoes,  misses'  (Nos.  18  to  2) pairs. 


Shoes,  children's  (Nos.  11  to  18) pairs. 


Shoe-packs,  men's  .. 
Shoe-packs,  bovs' ... 
Shoe-laces,  leatner . . 
Shoe-lasts,  assorted. 
Shoe-pesB,  assorted. . 
Shoe-naus,  assorted . 


.gallons, 
.pounds. 


S,951 


200 
8,125 


4,000 


9.088 


8,945 


2,480 


1,000 

190 

221 

8 

87 

185 


S,97ff 


314 
0,134 


6,394 


10,438 


4,yir 


3,854 


l,6ff0 
300 
304 

U 

188 


«2  83i 
229 


262 
2  55 
llOf 
105 


7lk 


77| 
80 
77* 

821 
70 
78i 
70 


II  884 

1  051 

200 

2  10} 
225 
250 


106 
1  25 
1  15 
125 
1  10 
1  10 

90 
100 

95 


85 

90 

80 

81 

80 

72 

67 

75 

76 

67   ' 

67 

62 

70 

64 
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FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


381 


advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «erpicc— Continned. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


i 


I 

p4 


S 

I 


1 


ii 
I 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2  66 

$2  80 
263 
2  70 
240 
265 

•2  17| 
2  871 
2  88 
2  17| 

2  16 
183{ 

960 

260 

105 
113 

80 

724 

70 

69 

65 

260 
1  19 

1  16 
1  20 
1171 
120 
146 

120 
01 
05 
02 
08 
05 

♦145 
147 

1  15 

112 

90 

1  10 
115 

90 
90 

90 

1  05 

s' 
1 

82 

S3 

72 

771 

60 
65 

"K 

"is 

35 

"8 

SO  Off! 

dEach. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Jhstraot  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citfff  under 
[Note.— Fignies  in  lar^ce  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded; 


Class  & 

HJLTB  AXD  CAPS. 


Hats,  men^s,  wool,  black. 


Boys*  black  wool  hats  . 


HatB,men*8,  police,  black.. 


Caps  boys'  oassimere,  black . 


Caps,  men's,  black . 


t 


10,235 


4,250 


855 


8,628 


2,778 


I 
1 


11,396 


4,8^3 


990 


3,80S 


4,154 


1 


J 


I 


Pointsof  deliverj. 


I 


$0  48 
48 
48 
48 


I 


10  24 
23 
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FOR   HATS   AKD   CAPS  FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


383 


adnertisement  of  ffaroh  23,  1881,  far  goods  for  Indian  $ervioe — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomporlaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 


I 


4 

o 


1^ 


fici 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 

t 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1, 

i 
1 

^  1 
1 

t 
1 

i 
1 

"S 

$0  80 
86 
40 
46 
41 
46 

27 

271 

83 

85 

89 

43 

$0  80 
86 

48 
60 

1? 

85 
87 

65 

68 

$0  44 
46 
451 
45 

47 

S» 

49i 

51 

64i 

65 
40 
40 

$0  44 
42 
42 
88 
88 
85 

85 
88 
82 
29 
28 
26 

$0  40 

'^42 
45 
57i 

89 

62i 
50 
51 
51 

80 

401 

61 

3U 

87{ 

35 

41 

71 

71 

"a 

20 
25 

22 
23 
23 
25 
21 
25 
25 
25 
27 
28 

68 

70 

70 

Pt 

32 
35 

84 
86 
40 
41 
491 

• 

20 
22 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIYED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  ofpropoBaU  re&tived  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  dUfy  under 
[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracts  have  heen  awardedi 


Class?. 

MOTIONS. 


! 


N.  T.  K.  T.  K.  T.  K.  T.  H.  T. 


! 


Points  of  deliyery. 


Buttons,  coat,  horn gross. 


Battons,  vest,  horn . 


.do. 


Buttons,  pants,  metal do. 

Buttons,  shirt  agate do... 

Buttons,  yontns,  agate do 

Beads,  assorted  colors bunches.. 


Combs,  coarse,  B.  H.,  dressfaig dozen.. 


Combs,  fine,  R.  H do. 


Cotton  maitre,  for  seines,  86  thread pounds. 

Gillingtwine,3oord,Nos.80,86,and40 do.. 


Gloves,  buck,  men's,  Ko.  1 pairs. 


Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross. 

Mirrors 


Needles,  sharps,  Nos.  8  to  9, 6  to  10 H. 


Needles, knittine, medium  sist« gross.. 

Needles,  glovenr M.. 

Needles,  sack dozen.. 

Needles,  saddlers* do... 

Pins,  brasi,  Nos.  2, 8,  and  4 packs.. 

Spool-cotton,  6  cord,  Nos.  20  to  50,  white,  black,  and 

Drown dozen.. 

Suspenders,  medium pairs.. 


ThieadfShoe pounds. 


181 


103 


407 

787 
873 

1,012 


1,050 
400 


400 

468 

1,085 

2,265 


1,883 

100 
50 

100 
50 
50 

100 


215 


15 


135 
110 


805 


2,888 
e,S12 


200 


250 
107 


155 


116 

sre 

438 
1,019 


1,217 


1,085 


9,255 
1,082 


$1  24 


$0  27. 
77. 
82. 
90. 


258 


90 

137 
147 

305 


3,657 


6,820 


107 


$0  17 

in 


18| 


57 


10 
18 
10 
22 
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FOR   NOTIONS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
swaardi  wero  made  on  comparison  of  samploa  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


385 


d 

i 

1 

5 

^ 

1 
i 

1 

.3 
5 

1 

i 

§ 

a! 

1 

1 

6 
►» 

1 

PJ 
^ 

^ 
N 

Points  of  deliveiy. 


N.  T. 

N.  T. 

N.  T. 

N.  T.  iN.  T. 

N.  T. 

S.Y, 

TS.  T. 

S,  T. 

N.  T. 

N.  T. 

N.  T. 

N.  Y. 

$0  39 

41 
42 
24 

M  30 

21 
05 

OTA 

341 

30 

28 

29 
7 

lOi 
2 

n 

06 

$0  05i 

10  42 

62 

28} 

48 
70J 

23i 
27 

1 

26» 

00 
106 
120 

10  26 

1 

10  79* 

$0  73 

84 
08 

$0  80 

924 

1  05 

$100 

71 

1  25 

1  17 

1  08 

02 

75 

65 

or 

OH 
46 

27 

8  75 

3  50 

1  10 
1  00 
80 
18 
2  40 
11 
05 

29 

$0  87| 

140  ' 

8  76 

2  20 



i 

45 
40 
35 

W 

20 

1§ 

15 
14 
17 
18 

$0  36 
41 
47 

m 

$0  42^ 

iii:    :  : 

1?» 

14 
16 
19 
15 

io  is 

30 

28 

16 
16 
18* 

124 
17 
26 

60 

67m 

51 

60 

25  IND 
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386  PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 

Ahttraot  of  proposals  received  and  ooniractB  awarded  in  New  TorhCity,  under 
[  ITOTB.— Figures  Id  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  -which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  7 

, 

! 

! 

(4 

-4 

1 

1 

6 

i 

n 
» 

1 

NonoMS-Continiied. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

5 

Thread,  linen,  UTos.  80,  > 
85,  and  40,1  dark  bine,  ^ 
1  whitey  brown,  .lbs.  ) 

Twine,  wrapping  — lbs. 

2,116 

129 

109 

156 

858 

1,474 

18* 

9,115 

\v.'.: 

10  91 
71 
80 

$0  88 

99 

1  10 

24 

33 

27 

30 

$0  87* 

1 

. 

97l' 1 

110* 

134 

Twine,  sack.... .....do.. 

161 
180 
417 

00 
00 

oil 

02 

Thimbles,  open doz. 

Thimbles,  closed do . . 

Tape,  white  cotton. p'ces. 

$0  01 
Oli 
01 
01 
02 

03i 
04 
OH 

03i 

10  OH 

01 

01 

01 

01 

1,474 
17 

Ti^e-measares  ......doe. 

Class  8— Gbocbbiks. 


Apples,  dried lbs. 

Allspice,  ground. . .  .lbs. . 
Baking  powder* do. . 

Candlest do. . 

25,890 

198 
70,080 

10.676 

1,475 
71 

64 
117 
.819 

467 
153 
281 
231 

460 

1,632 

33,770 

106 
74,500 

0,055 

1,635 
81 

64 
117 
310 

457 
460 
305 
366 

515 

1,833 

$030] 

33 
35 

04^ 

84 
42 
85 
09 

$0  281 
28 

Com  starch do. . 

**?n 

Cassia,  ground do.. 

Cloves,  ground do  -  - 

ikaiH 

41 

83« 

08 

33 

33 
06 

Cream  tartar do. . 

Ginger,  ground do. . 

Hops,  fresh  pressed  .do  . 
Indigo do . . 

. 

93 

Matches gross. 

Mustard,  ground lbs. 

Pepper,  black do.. 

Starch do.. 

13 

18 

M 

16 
15i 

:i 

25 

*  Also  oflbred,  at  New  York,  by  Smith  &  Hanway  for  20  and  21  cents ;  by  Smith  &  Yanderbeek  for 
4  Also  offered  by  Willis  J.  Powell,  at  Saint  Louis,  for  12  and  13  cents. 
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FOR   GROCERIES   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

odterHaement  of  March  23,  1881, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service,  ^-c. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  compaiiaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


387 


1^ 

i 

1 

» 

II 

.tj 

1 

9 

i 
■1 

1 

k» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^J 

fe 

6 

a 

ri 

^ 

S3  J 

5 

^ 

» 

^ 

< 

Bi 

» 

^ 

o 

Hi 

^ 

P. 

(T 

< 

H 

-< 

^ 

c4 

^ 

h3 

Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
o 

i 
1 

^ 

$0  81 

01 

al  03 

10  68 
74 
82 

10  75 
80 
85 

:;:;::::::: 

$0  is 

10 
29 



Class  a— Gbockribs. 


1       '       1 

10  041 

$0  04i<tA  nA 

i       1 

i 

607^ 

$0  2M 

90  96 

io  2aj«, 

$0  27  ,0  29i 
24       34 

12i 
05 



mm 

<£2  12| 

::.:.... 

i6a 



^ 

..... 

1 



i 



$]  08 

04 

27  and  23  cents. 


a  2i  cents  per  pound  less  if  in  papers- 
b  At  Sioux  City. 


c  Quarters,  i>er  dozen, 
d  Halves,  per  dozen. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  Citify  under 
f  Note. — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oomtracta  hare  been  awarded ; 


ClaaaS. 
OsocBBiEft— Continued. 

Quantity  awarded. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

1 

Joseph  J.  Walton. 
J.  H.  Woodhouae. 

a  ■ 

ft 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

N.  Y. 

N.T. 

N.Y.  N.T. 

'          1           1 

N.Y.  ;N.Y.'N.Y.; 

1 

Sirup galls.. 

4,329 

198,760 

50 

1    Ott. 

OU. 

OU. 

ou. 

Ott. 

Ott.  \  Ots,  \ 

4,329 

Soap Iba.. 

3.75 

309,440 

a25 

Soap,  toilet doz.. 

86 

40 
48 
60 

50 

1 
1 

Bowls,  pint,  ironstone 

Bowls,  quart,  ironstone 

Cups  and  saucers,  tea 

Cups  and  saucers,  coffee 

Crocks.l  gallon 

Crocks,  2  gallon 

Crocks.  3  gallon 

Casters,  dinner 

Lamp-shades,  paper 

Lamps,  glass » 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket . . 

Lamps,  students'.  No.  1 

Lamps,  tin,  safety 

Lamp-chimneys,  burner,  No.  0 
Lamp-chimneys,  burner.  No.  1 
Lampchimn''ys,  burner.  No.  2 
Lamp-chimDcya,  hinge,  No.  0. 
Lamp-chimneys,  hinge,  No.  1. 
Lam]>ch:nmoy8, hiugo, No.  2. 

Lamp-chimnevs,  student 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  0 

Lamp-wicUs,  No.  1 

Lamp-wicks,  student 

Lanterns,  tin  globe 

Plates,  dinner,  ironstone 

Plates,  tea,  ironstone 

Plates,  sauce,  ironstone 

Plates,  pie,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  auMrt,  ironstone 

Reflector,  lamp,  7-inch 

Salt-spitoklcrs 

Tumblers 

Washbowls  and  pitchers 


Dozen. 

Dozen. 

84 

104 

119 

135 

115 

.,,.., 

115 

280 

3or 

71 

yi 

^ 

5 

7 

7 

If 

11 

4 

*l\ 

28i 

asi 

M 

tU' 

19 

«9 

137 

i3r 

164 

164 

1 

20 

36 

11 

11 

60 

63 

83 

83 

255 

3«« 

90 

105 

71i 

rij 

330 

365 

105 

105 

34 

34 

27 

36 

13* 

14i 

26i 
in  J 

37^ 

1A7 

16/5 
I8f 


r50 

43  00 

3ro 

33 
34 

48 
35 
38 
.'^O 
35 
3 

V 

5  00 

7  00 
08 
72 
42 
45 
00 

4  95 

1  50 

1  60 
3  00 

1  37, 
60 

30, 
55, 
35 

9  75; 


90  63 

75 

81 

ro 

84 
1  00 

:::::: 







73 

53 

38 

44 
3  8-3 
1  35 
150 

«0  02 





•    1 

i 

8  30 

$0  87 
1  38 
1  00 
1  20 
1  40 
1  20 

3  00 

4  75 

6  38 
9  95 

15  50 

1  10 
3  15 

2  80 
10  50 
111  75 
43  80 

2  75 

3  25 
34 
35 
50 
38 
40 
56 
35 

2 
2i 
6 

7  80 
6  25 
1  03 

76 
48 


5  15 
1  50 
1  65 
I  3  50 
1  50 


988 
11  50 


*$42  00 


9  00 


$0  01}  $0  Oil 


ePer  gross. 
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FOB   CROCKERY   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «er»ioc— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


389 


1 

^ 

M 
^ 
fA 

^ 
a 

1 

o 

1 

5 

1 

go 

i 

1 

1 

hi 

5 
■n 

1 

1 

1 

i- 

^ 

^ 

^* 

ad 

&; 

H 

>^ 

>^ 

O 

»^ 

od 

;^ 

^ 

ri 

■< 

Points  of  delirery. 


N.  Y. 

N.YJN.T.N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.Phila. 

1 

Phila.'  K.  Y. 

K. 
City. 

Saint 
Louis 

T«.  vl  Chi- ISaintiTj  ^i  Chi- 
^•^IcaKo.  Louis  i^-^cago. 

Cts. 

Oto.    Ctt. 

Uh      37 

35 

Cts. 
30i 
331 
29 
3U 

«.. 

Ots. 

Ot».     Ots. 

Cti. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Ctt. 

Ctt. 

Cts.     Cts. 

..     .    $0  34& 

1    033 
1    ItA 

4.65 
4.20 

aeo 

' 

3.42 

04 

04| 

3.70 

3.77^ 
8.35 

3.35 

2.98 
3  48 

05 

a.2fi 

]    **" 

3.65 

4.22 

4.73 

30 

3. 90    A-On 

04'    4. 00 

■ 
45  . 

3| 

<«12  00 

4.20 
4.70 

4.33 

4.58 

28 

4.25 
4.75 

1 

45j            <;$9  60 
SO rie?  90 

58 

65; 
76 

75 

c|6  40 

i 

Class  9.— Crockkby. 

...  f. 



<0  1g 

«2A 





.......... 



*  Patent  reflector. 
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390     PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED   FOR 

Abstract  of  praposaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Fignres  in  Uffge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  10. 

FUBNITUBB  AMD  WOODEK  WAEI. 


53 


I 


« 


pi 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.      N.  Y. 


I 


Bedsteads,  wood,  single . 


Bedsteads,  wood,  doable  . 


Bedsteads,  wronght-iron  frame,  single  .. 
Bedsteads,  wronght-iion  frame,  double.. 


Bnreans,  three  drawers 

Brooms dozen. 


Baskets,  measuring  |  boshel do. 

Baskets,  measuring]  bushel do. 

Baskets,  clothee,  large do. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  15-inch  do. 

Chairs,  wood,  bow-back do. 


Chairs,  reed  seat do... 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  bow-back  and  arm do... 

Clothes-pins 

Desks  office 


Desks,  school,  double . 


Desks,  school,  single 

Handles,  ax,  86-inoh,  hickory.  No.  1 doeen. 

Handles,  hoe,  planters' do... 

Handles,  plow,  right-hand do... 

Handles,  plow,  left-hand do... 

Handles,  spade do... 


82 


900 


500 


179 


96 
447 


I 


21^, 
200 


120 
80 

n 

86i 
10 


102 

100 

10 

1,203 

206 

18 


I 


!•« 


189 


36 


468 


3} 


94 


133 

1,313 

287 
3U 
334 
18' 


$140 


$1  65  I 
1  65 


«Per  foot. 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE.   391 


<»dverti$emeni  of  March  23, 1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  aenric^— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  whioh  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


1 

1 

P4 

^ 

Hi 

J 

i 

1 

o 

o 

^ 

rf 

oi 

.  oJ 

^ 

»? 

hJ 

h4 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

N.  T. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

N.  T. 

N.  Y.. 

N.T.or 
Chicago. 

$2  10 

$3  00 
2  90 
2  60 
2  40 

$2  60 
2  76 

$2  65 
265 

2  50 
3  40 

230 
2  10 

250 

280 

3  40 

825 
2  95 
2  75 
250 
8  50 
825 
2  75 
760 
700 
660 

800 
7  76 
660 

900 
800 
700 

$5  60 

a$6  65 
a6  10 

6  75 
625 

al  65 
a0  85 

7  75 
7  00 

760 

885 

$8  85 

6  25 

8  39 

2  10 
288 
286 
265 

265 
5  49 
620 
695 
2  10 

4  74 

5  49 
658 

7  75 
950 
14  96 

80 

550 

265 
2  75 
800 

335 
4  50 
7  OO 

1  50 

5  00 

760 
13  60 

30 

13  00 

3  75 

375 

1  48 
160 

95 
1  75 
1  75 

2  26 

6  76 
700 

$2  25 
200 

1  75 
3  40 

2  75 

4  75 

7  50 
540 
16  50 

6  80 
466 

7  00 
14  25 

600 
650 

5  50 
600 
7  50 

18  00 
16  50 

7  50 

14  09 

0  50 

82  00 
28  00 
19  00 
18  00 
16  00 
15  00 

13  SO 

16  00 

14  00 

18  00 

19  60 

700 
6  50 
600 
6  60 
5  00 
4  75 

1  55 

M60 
145 

$1  44 
95 

C$0  Oli 

1  80 

3  30' 

a  Kot  racked. 
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392     PJIOPOSALS   BECErVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED   FOR 

Ahstraoi  of  prcpoadU'reodved  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityf  under 
[KOTB— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracte  hare  been  awarded ; 


Clau  10. 
TUBMITUBB  AKD  wooDBN  WABB-^ontlnned. 


I 


1 
t 


I 

n 


Points  of  dcliTery. 


Handles,  pick,  30-inch,  No.l dozen. 

Handles,  hay-fork,  5i-feet do... 

Handles,  spade do... 

Handles,  pick do... 

Measures,  wood,  1  neck,  iron-bound do... 

Measures,  wood,  i  oushel,  iron-bound do... 

Pails,  wood,  3  iron  hoops,  unpainted do... 

Boiling-pins,  2i  by  13-inch,  exolusivo  of  handles . do. . . 

Wash-tubs,  cedar,  No. 2, 3  hoops - do... 

Wash-boards  - do... 

Wash-stands do... 

Wringers,  clothes do... 

Washing-machines do... 


61 
82J 

18 

74| 
123iJ 

7i 

4 


96| 
321 
18 

198 


re 


130H 

8i 

4 


n  60 

325 


93600 

42  00 
37  80 


$3  50 
8  00 
600 


Class  IL— Saddubb,  Leatheb,  Harness,  &c 

Saira    nofiA - 

...  .  dozen 

0 

13A 

301 

21i 

2 

7| 
24 

J" 

117 

4 
47J 

8| 

211 

07 
1«4 

Bridles,  harness 

do.  . 

Bridles,  riding 

do.... 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  curb,  and  Jointed 

do.... 

do.... 

gross.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

pairs.. 

do.... 

dozen.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

39i 

Brushes,  horse  (leather  backs) 

92i 
9 

^* 

398 

ira 

9 

Buckles,  roUer,  harness,  i-inch,  tinned  iron 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  {-inch,  loop 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  |-incb,  tinned  iron 

Buckles,  roller,  harnesd,  l-inch,  tinned  iron 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l^-incb,  tinned  iron 

.... 

Buckles,  trace,  Ifinch 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4^feet^ No. 0 

Collars,  horscj  medium 

481 

Collars,  horse,  large 

81 

C  ollars,  mule 

911 

...... 

' 

...... 

1 

a  "  Novelty."    frDoty's  famUy  size,  with  balL 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  &C.,  FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

odverHeement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  Indian  «<Trtce— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


393 


3 

u 


h4 


i 
Hi 


I 

(33 


Points  of  delivery. 


j 

1 
1 

O 

1 
1 

New    York 
or  Chicago. 

New   York 
or  Chicago. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$1  50 

1  10 

225 

1  50 

9  35 

4  70 

2  35 

110 

1150 

9  00 

140 

10  50 
a42  00 
69  00 

$1  40   tit  Ali 

Ho  oii -- 

eOli 
9  210 
1  Ali 

i 

ito 

1 

i  40 



'*'$2'i8 

U  60 

135 

96 

lOffO 

48  00 
54  00 

11  60 

$11  50 

10  00 

$50  00 

Class  H.—Saddles,  Habksss,  Lbathbb,  &o. 


9775 

1160 
14  50 


287 
8  12 
408 


$0  50 

70 

1  30 


60 

95 

77 

1  06 

146 

6* 

11 


20  00 


20  00 


18  50 


I 


92980 

19  20 

11  00 
9  00 

12  00 
16  50 

2  00 
1  85 
4  00 


$20  50 


11  50 


12  50 


13  50 
16  20 


30  00 


11  00 


75 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 
450 
8  CO 
335 


13  50 
15  00 

19  00 

13  5o; 
15  00 

10  00 

13  50 

15  OO;  15  00 

19  00 


$8  50 

4  50 

5  00 
6  50 


$10  40 


13  50 
19  50 
18  44 

11  50 

12  40 
10  95 
15  00 

74 
1  25 
1  34 

3  00 


87i 

90 

95 

125 

162 

15 

19 

3  00 

18  00 

14  40 

14  00 

15  25 

12  00 
14  20 


$5  00 
10  00 


«  Per  foot. 
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394  PBOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  amd  contracts  awarded  in  yew  York  City,  under  advertiaemeut 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[NoTB. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  vhioh  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  11. 
Saddles,  habness,  lbathbb,  4c.~Cont'd. 


■i 
I 
I 

t 


I 

:i 
S 

a4 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


I 


I 


Harness,  double,  with  breeching,  Concord 
hames sets. 

flaraess,  double,  withont  breeching,  Con- 
cord  hames sets. 

Harness,  single 

Harness,  plow,  double,  with  back-bond 
dnd  collars sets. 

Hames,  Concord pairs. 

Halters dozen. 

Leather,  solo,  oak pounds. 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock pounds. 

Leathor,  harness,  15  to  18  pounds  per  side, 
poundJB 

Leather,  lace sides. 

Kings,  harness,  assorted gross. 

Rings,halter gross. 

Saddles 

Surcingles dozen. 

Surcingles,  hail dozen. 

Wax,  shoemakers' pounds. 

Wax,  sdkddlers' pounds. 


858 
150 
210 

100 

7 

107 

884 

17 


1,955 
800 

8,003 


94 
22| 


334 


124  75 


$2446 


dio 


167 


8i 


27 


IH 

5 
118 
108 


75 


19 

1,079 

HOO 

10,695 


101 
22| 


21  56 
15  40 

15  45 

058 

81 


50 
10  00 
15  00 


$00  49 

17  00 


18  89 
16  00 

14  50 

11  74 

80 
85 

11  00 

12  85 


•0  70 

79 

I 


83 


38 


82 
84 
40 
41 
46 
50 
60 

1-05 

1 

1  27 

1 


381 
a58 


28 


133 
110 


10  00 
7  00 
0  00 
4  00 
390 
3  00 


9  50 
11  00 

8  30 

4  20 


121  95 


20  45 


16  50 

16  80 

79 
77 

7  80 

8  80 
10  90 

39 
27 

37 


a99 


9  10 


10  37 
28 


050 


900 

4  25' 

7  45 

8  35; 

8  50 

8  00 

10      40 
45,      40 


a  Per  pound. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.  395 

Abstracv  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  Citi/,  under  advertisement 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[N0TB.-^Figare8  in  large  type  denote  the  lates  at  Tvhioh  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  12. 

MIBGBLLANE0U8. 


>» 
? 


a 


Q 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 

.a 


Axle-grease,  of  2  dozen  boxes  each 
(per  dozen) oases. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bags,  paper,  1  poond per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  2  ponnds i>er  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  3  ponnds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  4  pounds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  5  ponnds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  6  ponnds per  1, 000 . 

Bags,  paper,  7  ponnds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  8  pounds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  10  pounds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  12  pounds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  14  pounds per  1,000. 

Bags,  paper,  16  pounds per  1,000 . 

Bags,  paper,  20  pounds per  1,000 

Bag^  paper,  25  pounds —  per  1,000. 
BagSk  grain,  seamless,  2|-bu8hel . .  doz 


480 
1,420 

15,500 

23,200 

20.200: 

19,000 

20,000, 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

600 


SOS 
1,430 


15,500 
^,'^00 


$1  20 
2  00 


a$120 
2  25 

04 


$0  02 


$0  O4$0  02] 


20,5200 


19,000 
90,000 


4,000 

d,000 

5,000 

500 


1,000 
600 
75 


1,000 
500 
105 


1  15 
1  20 


1  45 
1  56 


1  75 
1  85 


2  20 
240 


2  40 
265 


04 

04i 

05 

1  50 

1  20 

1  40 

2  00 
1  52 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 
2  20 
2  90 
2  25 

2  60 
340 
260 

3  10 

2  80;  4  00 

3  00,  3  20 

3  70 
3  15'  4  40 
3  30,  3  50 

4  00 
3  28;  4  80 
3  48,  3  80 

440 
3  55  5  20 

3  70  4  20 

1  5  00 

4  00|  6  30 
4  20 

4  50  8  30 

4  60; 

5  23,  9  00 

5  50 

6  75 10  00 

6  85' 

7  2511  00 
7  50 
2  00 
337 


b70 

bSS 


61  10 


M95 

hi  50 


bi  T5 

61  ! 
63  08 
63  30 

63  rs 

63  75 

64  00 

64  30 
64  70 

385 


$1  83 
1  10 


$3  00,. 


a  Also  delivered  in  Chicago  or  Saint  Louis. 


6  No.  2  Manilla  paper  12|  per  cent  less. 
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PEOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  c<mtracta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  \mder 
[Note  —Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  ^hlch  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


r 

1 

1 

i^ 

< 

< 

Class  12. 

1 

i 

>i 

» 

» 

Ki8CRLLAXEOU8--€ontinued. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1- 

i3 

1 
1 

t 
1 

Beeswax I>omids.. 

Bath  brick dozen. . 

CO 

62 

$0  33 

17 
62 
44 

17 

84 
49 

35 

Chums,  10-gallon - 

1  90 

2  69 

Clocks,  8-day 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's 

10 

13 

248  1 
26  00 

Machines,  sewing,  Domestic 

7 

17 

c29  08 
29  00 
e31  00 

Class  13.->WlBB,  BKA88,  AC. 


Brass,  sheet,  Nos.  14  to  18  gauge pounds. . 

Brass,  sheet.  No.  22  gauge do.... 

Kettles,  brass, 2-gallon do.... 

Kettles,  brass,  5.gallon do — 

Kettles,  brass,  6gallon do 

Kettles,  brass,  8- gallon do — 

Kettles,  brass,  10-gallon do.... 

Kettles,  brass,  10-quai-t do 

Kettles,  brass,  12-quart. do 

Wire  cloth,  for  screens,  painted square  feet. . 

Wire,  bi              m.  No.  3  gauge pounds.. 

Wire,  br              »n,  No.  6gango do 

Wire,  bi              >n,  No.  8gaugo do 

Wire,  br              >n.  No.  10  gauge do 

Wire,  bi              m.  No.  11  gauge do 

Wire,  br              jn,  No.  12  gauge do 

Wire,  br              »n.  No.  14  gauge do 

Wire,  br              >n.  No,  18  gauge do 

Wire,  br              .  Ogauge do 

Wirt',  bi ^ 9gauge do 

Wire,  brass.  No.  12  gouge do 

Wire,  brass.  No.  14  gauge do.... 

Wire,  brass.  No.  15  gauge do 

Wire,  copper,  No.  20  gauge do 

26 

25 

366 

719 

280 

200 

491 

80 

85 

6,520 

210 

200 

5'J6 

375 

280 

275 

85 

10 

25 

22 

32 

31 

17 

27 

7 

7 

7 

7 

62 

7 

14 

34 

234 

69 

29 

21 

14 

34,500 

795 

29 

29 

366 

719 

310 

200 

491 

80 

89 

6,970 

210 

200 

669 

379 

280 

279 

89 

lO 

29 

22 

32 

31 

17 

27 

7 

7 

7 

7 

62 

7 

14 

34 

234 

99 

29 

21 

14 

32 
36 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 



$0  08 

.... 

t 

Wire,  copper.  No.  18  gauge do.... 

Wire,  copper.  No.  12  gauge do 

Wire,  copper.  No.  5  gauge do 

Wire,  copper.  No.  4gauge do 

Wire,  copper,  ^-inch. do  ... 

Wire,  copper,  A-inch  do 

Wire,  aniiealcu.  No.  12  gauge do 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  14  gauge do 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  10  gauge do 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  18  gauge do 





Wire,  annealed.  No.  20  gauge do 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  24  gauge do. . . . 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  35  gauge do     . 

Wire-ftnce,  barbed,  4  point,  g.alvanized,  samples  in 

one  rotl  lengths  roqiiiretl,  pounds. 
Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized pounds . . 

$0  08 

36,900 
839 

1           07 

a  With  cover  and  attachments. 


b  Remington,  with  two  drawers. 


e  With  cover. 
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FOR   WIRE,    BRASS,    ETC,    FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE.  397 

advertisement  of  March  23, 1881,  for  goods  for  the  Irtdian  a<jrricc— Continue<l. 
Aiivards  wei%  made  on  comparison  of  samples  irith  wbioh  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


s 

^ 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

O 

<i 

< 

H 

fi 

1 

n 

» 

^ 

» 

.'ri 

^ 

f^ 

s 


i 

'  .§ 

1 

§ 

^ 

(S 

ft 

tJ 

h5 

h] 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

1 

o 

i 
1 

1 
1 

iS 

1 

1 
1 

Pi 
♦0  29 

1 

O 

$0  90 

88 

.........   . 

$125 

92  30 



$2  60 

$2  25 

:::.::.:  :""■■:■■■ 

a$28  00 
03*^  00 

290 
335 

&$25  00 

d28  00 

/34  00 

Class  13.— WlBE,  BRAB0,  AC. 


34 
34 
38 
30 
30 
30 
30 
38 
38 

28 
28 

1 

i 

1 

:::::::::::::::i:::::::: 

-   i 

1 

1 

^S^ 

03 

f)4 
04 

OH 
09 
09 
092 
09: 
08 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
85 
35 
35 

1 

35* 
35 
39 
39 
39 
30 
30 
SO 





30 

33 

30            35 
30           S5 

30 

85 
09i 
09 
00 
08 
09 





10 
30 

09 
10^ 

or! 

0^ 

$0  07| 

dtnftjut 

1 

08}.    "     *"" 

06 



1 

1 

d  Remington,  with  fonr  drawers, 
extra  attacoments. 


«  With  coTor  and  accessories.     /  With  cover  and  accessories '  nd 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraet  of  propoBaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neic  York  Citiff  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  14. 

AOBICULTUBAL  UIPLEMEins. 


I 


I 

P4 


o 
p 

^ 


i 


Points  of  delivery. 


II 


Corn-planters,  one  and  two  horse 

Com-shellers 

Cradles,  grain,  5-flnger,  with  scythes,  iron  socket 
in  heel doz.. 

Fanning  miUs 


Feed-cutter 

Harrows,  40-teeth 

Machines,  mowing,  single  trees,  doable  trees, 
and  neck-yoke,  complete. 

Machines,  reaping, '  single  trees,  double  trees, 
and  neck-yoke,  complete 


Machines,  mowing  and  reaping  combined,  single 
trees,  double  trees,  and  neck-yoke,  complete. 

Machines,  thrashing,  6  horse-power. . , 

Machines,  thrashing,  8  horse-power 

Machines,  thrashing,  10  horse-power 

Ox-bows,  2-inch doz.. 


3 
3 

4 


100 


I 


1 

109 

68 

19 

■99' 
5 


/|63  00 
/115  00 
/130  00 


1 
3 
9 
9 

51      65 


5    4  00 
)  &4  50 

e44  00 

e48  00 

<246  75 

A78  00 

e88  00 

d83  00 

tifcOOOO 


0460  00 
0460  00 


Plows,  breaking,  12-inch,  with  extra  points. 
Plows,  breaking,  13-inch,  with  extra  points. 


Plows,  breaking,  14-inchf  with  extra  points. 


Plows,  shovel,  single  . . 
Plows,  shovel,  double  . 
Plows,  7-lnch,  l-horso. . 
Plows,  8-inch,  l-horse. . 

Plows,  9-inch 

Plows,  10-inch 

Plows,  11-inch 

Plows,  12-inch 

Plows,  14-inch 


Pumps,  wood 

Pump,  wood,  tubing  for,  1 5  to  18  feet  sections    . . 
Pnmp»,  iron,  open  top,  pitcher-spout,  3-inch  cylin- 
der  

Bakes,  malleable  iron,  12  teeth,  handled doz . 

Bakes,  hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows do. . 

Bakes,  garden,  cast-steel,  12  teeth,  handled,  .do . . 


101 
9 


971 
37 


67 
"40 


199 
53 


169 


96 
39 


7| 

a* 

131; 


<13  00 

10  00 
610  50 
213  50 

11  00 
Ml  55 
{14  00 

11  50 
612  10 

2  00 
62  10 

225 
62  37 

4  00 
64  20 

4  25 

64  47 

5  25 

65  47 

6  50 

66  87 

6  75 

67  10 

7  00 

67  85 

8  50 

68  93 


43f    432. 

3]|l31f. 
23  I    93{:. 


17  25 
25  00 


$8  00 


3  00 


$18  50 
19  50 
21  00 


I 


3  00 
08 


500 


o  Or  at  Sioux  City.  6  At  Sioux  City  ot  Kansas  City.  c  At  Sioux  City.  d  At  Kansas  City, 
rolling  coulter  and  gauge  wheel,  delivered  at  Chicago ;  at  Sioux  City  or  Kansas  City,  60  cents  extra, 
r  Littlo  Giant.       s  Advance.       t  Buckeye  or  McCormiok. 
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advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  stfrvioo— Continued, 
awardfl  were  made  on  oompftrison  of  samples  with  whloli  each  bid  was  acoompaxdod.] 


I 


I 


I 


w 


^ 

tq 
•^ 


Pi 


i 


I 


Hi 


Points  of  deHveiy. 


1 

1 

O 

1 
1 

1 

1 

O 

O 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

O 

$36  00 

96  00 

26  00 
14  40 

tsoo 

$10  00 
26  00 

$28  00 
30  00 
18  00 
20  00 
22  00 
26  00 
28  00 

r20  00 

/20  00 

6  75 

16  60 

/I50  00 
<87  00 

(7$60  00 
i^OO 

$48  00 
650  00 

80  00 
682  90 

gll2  50 

6107  60 

105  00 

$40  00 
76  50 

p$53  00 

65  00 

(90  50 

/125  00 

U24  &0 

$200  00 
325  00 
375  00 

'^360  00 

1 

^400  00 
^^450  00 

$2  90 
387 

285 

19  50 
13  50 
13  25 

1  75 

2  25 

2  45 

3  00 

425 

m4  75 
n5  40 

m5  35 
n6  40 

6  25 

07  00 
6  00 

08  00 
7  70 

09  00 

390 

2  15 

225 

2  85 

3  50 

3  92 
525 

$2  25 
260 

1 

0  50 

3  60 

68 

12  75 

3  S3 

2  75 

1  75 

465 

4  60 

tfSeymoar.     /Buckeye.      ^Bawson.      Ji  Triumph.     <NewTorker.     ik Or  at  Kansas  City.     ZW*th 

m  (hie-horse.      n  Two-horse,      o  With  handle  and  stand  brace.     j>  Williams.      q  Senior  with  f  iM  i-at. 

*  Pitts.  t  At  Kow  York  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontrcuits  awarded  in  New  York  Cityj  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  14. 
AoBicuLTUBAL  ncPLBiOEKTOTContinaed. 


s 
J 


Points  of  dellyeiy. 


2 


6 


Bakes,  hay,  snlky j dos.. 

Scythes,  grass,  assorted do... 

Scythe  snaths do... 

Seeddi-ills do... 

Seeders,  broadcast do . . 

Sickles,  No.  3 do... 

Wheel  barrows,  all  iron do . . . 

TVlieelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size do.. 

Yokes,  medium,  oiled  and  painted 

Fokes,  large,  oiled  and  painted 


77 
67i 

40 

6 

7 
26 

II 

157 
65 


8« 
6d| 


45 


26 


$135  00 


115 


«d50 

1  50 

1  75 


Class  15.— Wagons  and  wagon  fixtubbs. 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  2|x3i,  narrow  track 

Axletroes,  hickory,  wagon,  2{x3|,  wide  track 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  2f x3f,  narrow  track 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  2|x3i,  wide  track 

Axletrees.  hickory,  wagon,  3x4,  narrow  track 

Axletrees,  hickorj',  wagon,  3x4,  wide  track 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  3^x4^,  narrow  track 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  3ix44,  wide  track .* 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  3^x41,  narrow  track 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  3jx4i,  wide  track 

Axletrees,  hickoiy,  wagon,  4x5,  narrow  track 

Axletrees,  hickor\',  wagon,  4x5,  wide  track  

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  4hx5h,  narrow  track 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  4|x5t,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  fronts  2|x3|,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  2|x3i,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  2|x4|,  nurow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  2|x4|,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3x4i,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3x4 J,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3Jx5.  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3ix5,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  2 Jx3,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagoD,  rear,  2|x3,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  2|x3i,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  2|x3|,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  3x4,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  3x4,  wide  traek 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  3^x4^,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  3ix4},  wide  track 

Borer8,hub  

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  narrow  track sets. . 

E veners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  wide  track do . . . 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  ironed,  narrow  track do . . . 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  ironed,  wide  track do . . . 


5 
6 
5 
5 

78 

94 

71 

18 

199 

204 

42 

95 

26 

14 

4 

5 

5 

6 

65 

156 

5 

21 

4 

5 

60 

161 

5 

21 

5 

5 

8 

174 

20 

19 

104 


80 
114 

71 

18 
dll 
!205 

49 
115 

2e 

14 
14 


87 
166 


31 
14 


181 


31 


3 

174 

26 

43 

113 


$0  68 

68 

86 

86 

86 

86 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  37 

137 

1  59 

1  59 

83 

35 

80 

82 

80 

85 

85 

88 

36 

47 

49 

54 

66 

60 

65 


$0  75 
75 
75 
85 
95 


Sir 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25  00 
'  30 
30 


*At  Sioux  City. 
tAt  Kansas  City. 


a  Eclipse. 
6  Lion. 


e  At  Sioux  City  or  Kansas  City. 
dDelivered  at  xi'ew  York. 


s  Complete. 
/Hoosier  or  Buckeye. 
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iidvertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 
HMrards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


•a 


1 

1 

1 

$ 

1 

s 

^ 

^ 

;i 

ri 

>i 

05 


^ 

. 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

^ 

p; 

aO 

s 

PJ 

ti 

ri 

S 

Pk 

^ 

P^ 

d 

tS 

1 

ri 

Points  of  delirery. 


o 

1 

o 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

$17  00 
*18  00 
tl8  50 

*$24  00 

$16  00 

17  00 

20  OO 

7  18 

725 

7  35 

5  75 

5  50 

a$18  00 
W7  00 

$20  00 

^7  00 

A6  70 

........ 

$8  00 
765 

0  00 

C54  00 
60  00 

047  00 
41  00 

/47  00 

/48  00 

8  50 
144  00 
40  00 

{$6  00 

1^0  00 

325 

d3  80 

3  20 

4  00 

89  66 

8  50 
3  98 

' 

$150 
1  50 

$0  30 

80 

35 

85 

90 

90 

1  00 

1  00 

1  25 

125 

1  60 

1  60 

170 

1  70 

40 

45 

60 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

1  20 

185 

85 

40 

60 

75 

66 

75 

90 

95 

$0  75 

75 

75 

75 

76 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

1  05 

1  05 

1  10 

1  10 

1  15 

1  15 

45 

45 

45 

46 

46 

46 

45 

45 

40 

40 

46 

45 

60 

50 

56 

66 

55 

56 

55 

58 

70 

70 

70 

70 

83 

83 

100 

100 

20 

20 

28 

25 

26 

30 

32 

35 

17 

18 

20 

24 

28 

25 

29 

31 

m24  00 

114 

215 

UO 

245 

1  60 

1  60 

1  70 





1  70 

1  80 

1  80 

1  90 

2  00 

2  25 

2  25 

2  80 

2  80 

90 

96 

86 

86 

90 

96 

1  10 

1  15 

75 

75 

85 

85 

90 

90 

1  00 

25  00 

25 

36 
35 
46 
45 

118 

{18 

127 

127 

1  25 

1  25 

1  26 

ffin  boxes, 
a  In  stiuw. 


iHand. 
ib  Horse. 


2  Each, 
m  Dole's  patent. 


nOr  at  Chicago. 


26  IND 
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402  PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  unHtr  adrertiseMehi 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Conriuued. 

(Note.— FignroB  in  large  type  denote  ntes  at  -vrhich  oontrao  s  have  been  awarded;  awards  were  made 
on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  ocoompanied.] 


ChisslS. 

WAOOR8  AMD  FIXTURB8  FOB  WAOOKS— Gon- 

tinned. 


Felloes,  oak,  sawed,  l|x2inoh sets. 

Felloes,  oak,  sawed,  2  X  2|  inch do. 

Felloes,  oak,  sawed,  2x2|inch do. 

Felloes,  oak,  sawod,  2i  x  3  inch do. 

Felloes,  hickor>',  bent,  U  x  li  Inch do. 

Felloes,  hickory,  bent,  ll  x  ll  inch do. 

Felloes,  hickory,  bent,  l{  x  11  inch do. 

Felloes,  hickory,  bent.  If  z  ll  inch do. 

Felloes,  hickory,  bent,  l|  x  If  inch do. 

Felloes,  hickory,  bent,  2x2  inch do. 

Felloes,  oak,  bent,  2x2inoh do. 

Felloes,  oak,  bent,  2^x2|inch do. 

Felloes,  oak,  bent,  2}  x  2t  inch  do. 

Honnds,  oak,  front,  sawe^  Sp'c's do. 

Honnds,  oak,  rear,  sawed,  2  p'c's do. 

Honnds,  oak,  pole,  sawed,  2  p'c's do. 

Hubs,  oak,  8x  10  do. 

Hubs,  oak,  Hh  x  10 do. 

Hubs,  oak,  Sjby  11 do. 

Hubs,  oak,  0x11 do. 

Hubs,  oak,  Oi  X  12 do. 

Spokes,  hickory,  bngpy,  li-inch do. 

bpokes,  oak,-wagon,  li-inoh do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  l|-inch do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  '2-inch do . 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  2i-inch do. 

Spukes,  oak,  wagon,  2i-inoh do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  2i-inch do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  2|'inch do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  8-inch do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  82'inch do . 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon,  sl-inch do. 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic,  per  pound do. 


Skeins,  wagon,  2|x6|inoh do. 

Skeins,  wagon,  2}x8inch do.. 

Skeins,  wagon,  8x9ix|ch    do.. 

Skeins,  wagon,  a|  x  10  inch do.. 

Skeins,  wagon,  3|  by  11  inch do. . 

Tongues,  ash,  8-mch,  sawed  and  rough  fin- 

isbed 

Tongues,  ash,  3i-inch,  sawed 

Tongues,  ash,  8{-inohf  sawed 


I 


00  «S 


Points  of  delivery. 


4 
26 
103 
26 

i! 

15; 

26 
6, 

5 

3i 
C, 

177 


75  $1 


4^1 

96  2  10 

108  2  15 

96  2  75 

U 


36 
13 
26 

7 


3 

7 
183 


176    189 


I 


196i 

1 

3 

54 

4 

1 

23 

22 

16 

13 

44 

85 

2 

7 

2 

27 

3 

82 


95 
213 
436 


918 

a 

54 

t\ 

95 

99 
15 
18i 
47 

85 
9 
7' 
9 

97 
3 

39 


25 
1  25' 
1  35, 
3  50; 
1  15 
1  15 
1  25, 

1  75 

2  00 

3  00 

2  40. 

3  40 
8  50 

60 

50 


I 


_L 


2  95 
4  ;0 


$1  75  $0  75  $1  25 
1  95.    1  001  1  50 
1  301  1  75 

2  15185 
1  00|  1  00 
1  00. 
1  15 
1 

1  50 
1  75 

1  75 

2  20 
240 

a75 
M5 


60 


35 

1  40  1  25 
1  55  1  25 
1  60  1  25 
1  70   1  50 

1  85   1  50 

2  15.  2  25 
2  25  2  25 
2  30  2  50 
2  45j  5?  60 
2  65!  2  60 
2  851  2  90 

2  85;  2  00, 

3  25  2  90 


3  95 

4  15 
465 

07 


4  00. 

4  50 

6  00, 

10 


45, 


2  00 
2  20 
2  30! 
2  40j 
8  do! 

2  oo; 

2  25, 
2  50 

2  75 

3  00 
3  25 

3  75 

4  25 
4  75 
4  85 
4  83 

14 


too 

1 

1  _- 
1  90! 
1  90 


110 
1  20L 
1  30  . 
1  45. 

1  75. 

2  00. 
2  26,. 
2  50!. 

30. 


17'. 
1  30. 
1  35' 
1  60  . 
1  60.. 


1  90!  1  60 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
9O0 
9  9£> 
2  60 


00. 
2  00 
2  05. 
2  25,. 
2  60. 
2  75!. 


2  40 
2  60, 


3  00 


7   1  75 
90)  1  85 

46  2  20  3  00| 
66  2  65  3  00,     . 
60  2  95i  3  20|    5  00 


191 
993 
465 


3  T5l 

4  50| 


1  20!  1  26  1  60 
1  40i  1  25,  1  60 
1  60   1  25'    1  75 


2  25  3  00 

3  25  4  00 
3  00  4  251 
3  75  4  75' 
3  75'  5  00 

06, 


140  2  00 1  35 

180,  2  26' I   1  77 

2  25  2  76 9  16 

9  65   3  50i 2  70 

2  95  3  85 9  88 


1  00 
I  26 
1  35 


751. 
75. 
75. 

1 


85 
90 
05 


aFinished.  b  Plain.  c Seat  springs,  per  pair.  d Per  dosen. 
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AJ>straot  ofpro^sals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  CiUjy  under  advertisement 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ^e/rice— Continued. 

[Note. — ^Figures  in  large  tyx>e  denote  rates  at  which  contraots  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were  made 
01^  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Bidder. 


Delivered  at— 


Size  of  wagon. 

si 

5  I    2J.inch.  2J.inoh. 


Log. 


8-inch.   SHnch.  Scinch. 


C3  Qt 
»-»   CO 


M.  Kosenfleldf . 


F.  D.  Saydamll 

Stadebaker    Mana- 
fiictoring  Co. 


A.  Caldwell .... 
J.  F.  Peavey1[., 
E.  A.  Webster  t 


Chicago 

Kansas  City  . 
SioQX  City . . . 


Chicago  or  St. 

Loms. 
Cliicago* 


"I 
3  938  00 

40  00 

40  00 


Kansas  City  or 

Omaha. 
Sioux  City.... 


Chicago 

Kansas  City  . . 
Sioux  City... 

Cliicago    

Kansas  City .. 
Sioux  City.... 

Cliicago 

Kansas  City . . 
SiooxCity  — 


53 


70 
310 


42  35 


47  75 

48  00 

43  50 
41  50 
43  50 
38  00 
41  75 
41  75 
40  00 

43  00 

44  00 


$4180 
43  00 
43  00 

43  45 
45  50 
48  25 
48  50 

44  50 
43  50 

44  50 
80  00 
42  75 

42  75 
4O00 

43  OU 

44  00 


$44  00  I  $46  00 

46  00  !  47  00 

I 
46  00  ;  47  00 

45  65   47  85 


e46  50 

/47  50 

«40  25 

/50  25 

eiO  50 

/50  60 

46  00 

44  00 

46  00 

40  00 

43  75 

43  75 

40  00 

43  00 

44  00 


49  50 

'52'25' 

"52'56" 

48  00 
46  00 
48  00 
41  00 
44  75 
44  75 
40  50 

43  50 

44  50 


$48  00  '  $98  00 

49  00  100  00 

50  00  100  00 


50  60 


76  00 

72  00  I 
70  00 


$70  00 
675  00 

72  00 
677  00 

72  00 
677  00 
c68  50 
d71  GO 

69  70 


72  75  I   72  45 


«51  50 

/52  50 

e54  25 

/o5  25 

«54  50  I  73  00  72  70 

/55  50  1 

52  00  I  77  00  102  00 

50  00  75  00  100  00 

52  00  77  00  102  00 

43  00  66  00  75  00 

46  75  69  75  I   78  75 

46  75  I  69  75  '   78  75 

43  00  ,90  00  

46  00  ,  93  00  ' 

47  00  94  00  


M.Bosenfleld 

F.  D.  Suydam 

Stadebaker  Mannflactaring  Company. 

A.  Caldwell 

J.  F.  Peavey 

E.  A.  Webster 


i 


I 

s 


93  00 

1  50 

2  00 


93  35 

2  25 

250 


to  50  «93  60 
1/3  75 

75  j    o3  40 
A3  75 


3  00;    3  00 

2  00  I      2  50 


3  50 


alO 
75 


65 


t4  00 
e4  75 
/4  00 

3  25 

k3  85 

U  00 

m4  00 

n4  25 

5  00 


*  Wagons  at  St  Louis  $1.50  and  St  Paul  $2.50 
more  than  at  Chicago. 

t  Standard  Molinewngon.  Wagons  suited  es- 
pecially for  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana  and 
California,  $15  extra. 

II  Standard  Milbum  wagon. 

1[  La  Belle  wagon,  complete  except  brake ,-  brake, 
$2.50  extra. 

I  Jackson  wagon  fully  warranted.  "Truss  rod 
and  guide  attachments  "  $8  extra. 

a  Each. 

6  Half  platform. 


c\^  inch;  brake,  $6,  and  top  $16  extra. 
dll  inch :  brake,  $6,  and  top  $15  extra. 
«  Narrow. 
/Wide. 

0  2^inch  wagons,  10 by  12. 
A  2}  and  3-inch  wugons,  10  by  13. 
t3i  and  3i-incb  wagons,  10  fiy  14. 
i  Narrow,  at  Chicago. 
{Narrow,  at  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City 
m  Wide,  at  Chicago, 
n  Wide,  at  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tprh  City,  under 
[N'OTE. — Figures  in  larf;e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  15. 
■Wagons  and  WAnox  fixtubes— Continued. 


t 
i 


t 


^ 
^ 
•^ 


1 

o    ' 

1 

ri 
a 

H 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


h 

^ 


Whifaotrees,  hickory,  plain 

Whiffletrees,  hickory,  ironed 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  plain,  tamed 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  ironed 

Bows, narrow  track  ..- 

Bows,  wide  track 

Covers,  narrow  track 

Covers,  wide  track 

Keaches,  plain 

Class  16.— Paints  Ain>  oils. 

Chrome  yeUow,  in  oil ponnds 

Coal  tar gallons 

Lampblack,  in  papers ponnds 

Lead,  white,  pure  and  best do.. 

Lead,  red,  dry , do 

Japan do — 

Oil,  kerosene,  fire-test  not  less  than  120<^,  in  6  and  lO 

fOinon  tin  cans,  cased gallons.. 

Oil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans,  cased do 

Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cans,  cased do 

Oil,  lard,  medium  quality,  in  cans,  cased do — 

Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased do — 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  omde,  in  cans,  cased  . .  do — 

Ooher,  Roohelle,  in  oil ponnds.. 

Paint,  roof gallons.. 

Paper,  bonding ponnds.. 

Paper,  tarred do 

Pitch do...- 

Tnrpentine, in  cans, cased gallons.. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground pounds.. 

Varnish,  copal gallons.. 

Wliiting I>onnds.. 


481 

301 
210 
156 
250 
850 
100 

100 

184 


674 

341 
310 
201 

556 

436 

436 


a$l  25 
05  00 


50 


127 

95 

140 

10,425 

1,645 

167 

6,200 

3G0 

1,156 

1,305 


176 
709 


87 

106 

14,500 

7,000 

275 
808 
328 

128 

1,745 


139 

05 
ISO 

12,475 

1,755 

167 

6,990 

370 

1,266 


1,530 
193 

754 


92 

105 

14,500 

7,500 

485 
460 

40S. 

130. 
1,845! . 


$0  02i 
02| 


$014 

25 
12 


70 


09 


04 


08 


1  00 


fOliiWr 


07iW, 
06^ 


77^' 
89*1, 


130 
25J^flj 


10  03 
03f 


03^ 


m 


( 


133i^ 

98 
1  00 


aPer  dozen.  b Full  weight.  c Delivered  in  Sioux  City  or  Kansas  City. 
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advertisement  of  March  23,.  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ecirice— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

< 

§ 
1 

i 

^ 

dj 

|3 

j 

<4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

-^ 

fi 

od 

N 

•^ 

^ 

;^ 

&; 

^ 

H 

•^ 

ii 

p4 

Points  of  deliTery. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

o 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•a 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

EC 

Sea 

i 

1 

$0  00 

40 
10 

60 
13 
13 

$0  08 

86 

12 

1  00 

/lO 

/lO 

..... 

i     1 

fO  25  $1  00^  1A 

f0  20 
55 

70  1  3  60 
32h       Ifi 

29 

20 

S3; 

16| 

16   -.   . 

$0  45 

25  •-... 

85* 

10 

10 

4  75 

400 

90 

125 
10 
10 

8  60 

:: 

1  00 

$0  19 
19 

15 

15 

^2  60  iA  21 

5  00$3  85'  4  OO; 

»3  75 

cf75 

■ 

716 

,04  00; 
5  00  4  OOl  4  no 

35 

*e4  25 
85 

871 

$0  15 

$0  151 

$0  17 
19 

06 
0^ 

^ 

to  07Jk  *0  07« 

i 

1 

061 

1 

(^744 

]5i 

68 

71 

eX  02 

66 

63 
66 

69 

• 

$0  7iiio  7U 

::::::: 

* 

81 
931 

85 

75 

95 

23 

07 
89 

'^ 

04 

1 

81 
29 
24 
22 
27 
20 

05 

07| 

90 

100 

84 

$021 
2* 



48 

55 

Hi 



10 

1  00 
100 

1 15 

1  00 

1     i 



'  i 

d  Finished  to  shape.        « Subject  to  fluctuation  of  the  market       /Or  Kansas  City.       y  Per  gallon 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AhHraot  of  proposals  received  and  contraeta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
f  Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  whioh  oontracta  have  been  awtxded; 


Class  17. 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WABX. 


o 
53 


I 
9 


Buckets,  water,  galvanised  Iron,  2-gaUon8 dozen. 

Boilers,  wash,  IX-tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted,  No.  8.do . . 
Cups,  tin,  pint,  stamped,  retinned,  riveted  handle do... 

Caps,  tin,  qoart,  stamped,  rethined,  riveted  handle do. . . 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inoh do... 

Candle-molds,  8s * do... 

Coffee-mills,  box, iron  hopper, No.  8 do... 

Coffoe-raills,  side, No.  1 do... 

Coffee-boilers,  2-qaarts,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and  handle do... 


Coffee-boilers,  4-qnarts,  plain  tin,  riveted  spont  and  handle. . 


...do... 


Coffee-boilers,  6-qaarts,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and  handle .^..do... 


Dippers,  wat«r,  l-qnart,  retinned,  long  handles,  riveted do. 


Dippers,  water,  2Hinarts,  retinned,  long  handles,  riveted do.. 


Funnels,  l-qnart,  plain  tin do — 

Funnels,  2-qaarts,  i^ain  tin do — 

Graters,  nutmeg do — 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  galvanized,  redipped, 
strapped  bottom nests. 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  plain  iroUf  strapped 

bottom nests., 

KettleN,  galvanized  iron,  7, 11,  an^  14  quarts dozen., 


381 
4«4i 

m 

4 
817i 

332H 


83A 


lOA 


128| 


841 
H 

934 


325 
71i 


43i 


400 
40i 


337i 
3tlO 


1981 


90i 


65 
1,134 

325 

"7ii'\ 


a  At  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City. 
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advertisement  of  March  23, 1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Contmned. 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

F.Rich 

1 

H 

1 

^ 

N 

1 

M 

t-i 

ai 

1-5 

d 

6 

H 

tii 

a! 

Points  of  delivery. 


Kansas 
City. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

K.T. 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

$4  25 
3  25 
8  50 

$3  90 

$4  75 
o5  00 

16  50 

O18  00 

45 

048 

«4  75 

17  OO 

15  00 

50 

27 

40 

63 

40 

50 

54 

75 

60 

9  60 

3  92 
4  40 
175 

800 
150 
350 
8  75 
2  30 

4  80 
200 
225 
400 

4  25 
420 

5  00 
250 
2  76 
4  50 
4  75 
250 

90 
57 
69 
99 
126 
1  12 
69 
81 
70 

85 

25 

148 

1  15 
4  50 
650 
650 

-      $16  50 

$16  40 
42 

81 

$0  36 
50 

$0  55 

1  08 

64 

60 

63 

55 
a59 

65 
55 

295 

1  40 
al  44 

60 

064 

208 

OS  30 

277 
448 

$2  74 
4  25 

1  90 

2  10 
8  20 

460 

75 

89 

63 
85 
24 

2  80 
02  93 

4  00 

04  20 

6  25 

05  49 

74 
a74 

86 
o80 

60 
o53 

80 
o83 
90 
o22 

2  20 

4  00 

100 
110 

83 
100 

Y*--* 

70 

1  00 

800 
2  75 
260 

150 

3  57 

4  69 
413 

800 

890 
5  75 
460 

&  Sample  ia  Na  2 ;  No.  3  will  be  famished. 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citiff  under 
[Kois.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  cantraots  have  been  awarded; 


Class  17. 
Tin  and  stamfbd  wabb— Continued. 


f 
t 

9 


Kettles,  plain  iron,  7, 11,  and  14  quarts dozen 

Hatch-safes,  japanned  iron,  self-closing do.., 

Pails,  water,  tin,  10  quarts,  stamped,  retinned do.. 

Pails,  water,  tin,  14  nuarts,  stamped,  retinned do.. 

Pnnches,  tinn:;r's,  hollow,  |-inoh do.. 

Punches,  hollow,  |-inch do.. 

Pans,  1  quart,  deep,  pudding,  stamped,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  2  quarts,  deep,  pudding,  stamped,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  2quarts,  stamped,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  4quarts,  stamped, retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  dquarts,  stamped, retinned...* do.. 

Pans,  dust,  Japanned do.. 

Pans,  firy.  No. 4,  wronght-iron,  polisbed do.. 

Pans, dish,  10 quarts,  stamped,  retinned do... 

Pans, dish,  14  quarts,  stamped,  retinned ^ do... 

Pans, dish,  17  quarts,  stamped,  retinned do... 

Plates,  tin,  9-inch  dinner,  stamped do... 

Plates,  tin,  9-inch,  pie,  stamped do... 

Plates,  tin.  baking,  deep.  Jelly,  stamped do... 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand,  No.9 do... 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand,  Na7 do... 

Shears, tinner's,  bench,  Na4,  Wilcox's do.. 

Solder I>onnds 

Spoons,  tea,  tinnedlron dozen. 

Spoons,  table,  tinned  iron do... 

Scoops,  hand.  No.  20,  grocer's do 

Scoops,  hand.  No.  40,  grocer's do 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  Spints,  round do. 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4  pints,  round do 

Waih'basins,  tin,  flat  bottom,  lllnches,  stamped,  retinned .^....do.. 


105 


13i 

931 
125 


62  i 

45 

1701 

2761 

181 

18 

4781 

441 

49} 

28^ 

614 

215 

69 

6 

7 
600 
849 

872 

m 

272 


105  "< 
13J. 

iobfi' 

33 
159 
8131 
199 

18 
473^ 

49 

49 

301 

5195 

94 

7 

6 

8 

093 

874*' 
919* 

"*i.'o 
"iiV 

999 


aAt  Now  York  only.  5At  Chicago,  Sioux  City,  Saint  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  Cit^. 
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advertiaement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  9ervioe — Continned. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


2 
(4 

^ 

^ 

^1 

Hd* 

« 

» 

u 

ti 

I 

Pi 


Points  of  deliverj-. 


1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

New  York, 
Chicago, 

Sionx  City, 

St.  Louis, 
Omaha, 

Kan.  City. 

O 

k 

1 

1 
1 

$3  35 
3  35 
3  75 

$8  50 
4  60 
550 
1  25 

c5  75 

6  75 

4  00 

4  00 

75 

57 

09 

75 

48 

66 

99 

78 

90 

1  17 

1  00 

1  55 

400 

300 

3  60 

607 

420 

585 

34 

45 

34 

32 

41 

28 

0135 

«335 

e450 

14 

11 
18 

23 
81 

165 

160 
340 

260 
225 

250 

97 

72 

93 

1  17 

1  63 

2  04 

atl75 

al25 

i..... .. 

$4  50 
550 

:5  25 
6O0 

10  85 
1  12 

67 
88 
63 
90 
113 
00 

$0  70 
85 
112 
95 
66 
72 
1  10 

1  15 

140 

95 

1  20 

79 
99 
60 
89 
99 

79 
106 

70 
1  05 
124 

a90 

695 
al53 
bl  59 
d4  22 

d5  40 

(26  30 

26 

25 



75 

1  12 

1  88 

^ 

90 

$J40 

153 

3d4 

392 

46 

22 
22 

8  87 

8  29 

4  18 

488 

25 

26 

45 
39 

390 

500 

5  80 

244 

24 
80 

35 

i  00 

4  75 

27 

27 

37 

37 

30 

15 

ii* 

$12J 
10 

H 

lOJ 

$0  10i 

$0  10 

$0  10 

11 

22 

20 

10 
19 

17 

21 

20 

13 
25 

33 

160 
239 
220 

400 
2  10 
4  60 
8  15 

1  75 

262 

a4  80 

aiyo 

6182 

b4  92 

a5  40 

al90 

&5  52 

62  02 

125 

19 
21 
20 

258 
02 

1  05 

95 
1  10 

84 

el2  quarts. 


d  Dish-pans  made  of  XX  tin,  at  $i.05,  $4.90,  and  $5.57. 


«Eaoh. 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Fignrea  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  be^n-awarded ; 


ClaaslS. 

STOVES,  HOLLOW-WABK,  TIN,  AG. 


■i 


I 


Ithfamace.... 
th  furnace  — 
thftiniace  — 
S0,No.  26 iron. 
iS,  No.  26  iron  . 
68,  No.  26  iron . 


anched.  and  formed  to  shape,  not  riv- 
andjotntsr 

[inched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not  Viv- 
I  and  joints. 
I'lpe,  stove,  7-mcii,  jnc^o  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not  riv- 
eted, nested  in  bundles,  with  rivets  and  joints. 
Polish,  stove gross. 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6-inoh,  with  ftimiture. . 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  with  furniture. . 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  8-inch,  with  ftimiture.. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  0-inoh,  with  ftimiture. > 


Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  8-inch,  with  ftimiture . 


Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  0-inch,  with  ftimiture . 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches  long. 
Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches  long. 
Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  32  inches  long. . 
Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  87  inches  long. . 
Stoves,  heating,  coal,  14-inch  cylinder 


2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

50 

937 

36 

430 

1,022 

60 

6,435 

200 

174 

216 


558 


18 


87 


246 
109 
56 
64 
15 


S 
5 
3 

50 
1,035 

48 

430 

1,0:22 


7,471 
310 


316 


13 
618 


24 


37 


256 
110 


8ft 


63 
1ft 


a  Or  at  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Louis. 
h  At  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  or  Saint  Louis, 
e  Per  dozen.  a  Per  pound. 
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advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  »ciTM»--Continned. 
awards  were  nuide  on  compariflon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompanied.] 


9 

1 

1 

o 

CO 

5 

1 

a 

1 

.^ 

1 

IB 

ll 

1 

1 

1 

« 

pd 
u 

(q 

^ 

^ 

PJ 

^ 

« 

td 

ti 

ti4 

ri 

Q 

S 

d 

o 

a! 

h4 

1 

d 

6 

O 

a! 

d 

Points  of  delivery. 


$3  00 

ft  7ft 

15  00 

10  oo 
16  00 
40  00 

13 
18 
27 
42 
70 
15 

17 

19» 

550 

11  65 

18  15 

"is'io 


18  35 


18  25 


19  40 
21  75 


8  75 
500 
690 
10  40 
565 


$3  56 
6  38 
13  50 
15  00 
24  00 
47  25 
el  25 
el  30 
cl40 


15 

17. 

20 

500 

15  24 


15  45 
15  90 


16  25 

17  15 
20  30 
20  75 


18  02 
21  17 
23  87 


15  80 
23  45 


21  17 
26  67 


06  80 
eQ  80 
p7  63 
<10  20 
9  45 


$4  25 

050 

14  00 

14  00 

20  00 

28  00 

13 

15 

17 

55 

65 

14 
16 

17 

2  76 


10  00 

12  50 

13  00 

12  00 

15  25 
16  00 

16  00 
18  25 

18  7ft 


18  00 

20  00 

31  25 


14  25 

18  00 

22  00 


17  00 
21  00 
24  50 

4  2ft 

5  00 
ft  2ft 

600 

5  25 
6ft0 

7  50 
8ft0 

800 
12  00 


\  $20  00 


$11  75 

12  50 

13  50 
15  50 

15  40 
J4  25 

16  50 
18  50 

14  75 
18  75 
21  00 

16  00 
18  00 

15  60 

17  00 

18  50 

16  00- 

19  00 

18  50 

19  50 
2100 
21  60 

/5  25 

«6  50 
ffl  60 
10  50 


$16  50 
12  25 

17  25 
14  00 

19  70 

18  25 
16  65 


22  50 
19  25 


19  70 
13  65 


22  90 
10  05 


8  75 
/5  10 
p7  80 
jll  75 

ooo 


>* 
^ 


$0  14 
M3i 
16 


6  00 
4  22 
3  00 


$14  75 

12  00 
10  25 
16  50 
15  00 

13  00 
19  25 
18  00 
10  25 


22  75 
21  00 


19  75 
18  50 
16  75 


23  50 
21  50 


6  75 

7  75 
960 

12  60 


$15  25 

12  60 
10  75 

17  00 

15  50 

13  50 
20  00 

18  50 

16  75 


23  50 
21  60 


20  50 
19  00 
17  25 


24  00 
22  00 


600 

800 

10  00 

13  00 


flOOO 

13  60 
11  60 
18  25 
10  50 

14  85 
21  00 
20  00 
18  00 


25  00 
23  00 


2150 
20  50 
18  50 


25  50 
23  60 


660 

860 

10  75 

14  00 


$0  11 

13i 

13 

dOft 

dOft 

15 

10 

19 

300 


$2  60 


h 
^ 
& 


«28-lnch. 
i  88-inch. 


r25-inch. 


<86-inoh. 


^81-inch. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  dtp,  under 
[XoT£.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  18. 
Stoves,  noLLOw-WABB,  tut,  d&c— Continoed. 


I 


I 

3 


Stoves,  heating,  coal,  16-inch  cylinder 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  oval,  32-inch 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  oval,  87-inch 

Tin,  sheet,  10  x  14  inches,  IX boxes. 

Tin, sheet,  U X 20 inches, rx do... 

Tin,  sheet,  10  X  14  inches,  IC do... 

Tin,  sheet,  14  x  20  inches.  IC do... 

Tin,  sheet  IX,  14x60  inches.  No.  9,  boiler do... 

Zinc,  sheet,  Na  0,86x84  inches pounds. 


15 
17 
18 
18 
1 
2,775 


9 

33 


10 
13 
18 

19 

19 

1 

3,975 


aOrat 


City,  Sionx  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  St.  PaoL 
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adveriUement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparlaon  of  samples  with  whlcli-oaoli  bid  waa-ac^ompanied.] 


o 

1 

1 

> 

o 

00 

o 

1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

» 

1 

» 

n 

1 

W 

k4 

rf 

!^ 

ri 

H^ 

di 

tij 

^ 

o 

3 

o 

Q 

Oi 

h4 

S 

o 

d 

d 

!/S 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


h 
^ 


ri 


2 
Q 


I 

;z5 


A 
A4 


I 


I 


N 
^ 

£ 


$12  53     $12  «0 
4  93  '  cl8  00 


4  95 


113  00 
17  00 
12  00 


9  75 
9  75 
8  00 
800 


til  60 

14  00 

•15  75 

17  25 

16  80 


09 


d$87ff 
e8  75 
dO  75 
e6  75 

17  50 

n 


98  25 
8  25 
6  75 
675 
/15 
07A 


0  Cast-iron. 

«112  sheets  in  box. 


d225  sheets  in  box. 
/Per  pound. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AKD   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  receiced  and  contracts  atvardcd  in  Xetc  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  tjrpe  demote  the  rate*  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Clasa  19. 

HAnDWABB. 

. 

'8 

'i 

1 

^ 

i 

^ 

^ 

'3 

3 

& 

& 

Adzes,  oast-steel,  house  carpenters',  square  head dozen. 

Anvils,  wrought-iront  steel-fiMjed,  size  wanted,  100-];M>Qnd per  i>oand. 

Anvils, wronght-iron, steel-fibced, size  wanted,  140*ponnd do... 


Anvils,  wronght-iron, steel-fiftced,  size  wanted, 200-poinnd do... 

Angers,  ^inch,  cast-steel,  cat  with  nnt dozen. 


Angers,  1-inch,  cast-steeL  out  with  nut do. 

Augers,  l^-inch,  cast-steel,  out  with  nut do 

Augers,  l|-inch, cast-steel, cut  with  nut do.... 

Augers,  2-incb,  caat-sted,  cut  with  nut do 

Augers,  post-,  9-inch do 

Augers,  hollow,  I'inch » do 

Augers,  hollow,  }.inch do 

Angers,  hollow,  l-inch do 

Augers,  hollow,  l-inoh do 

Awls,  shoemakers',  cast-steel,  i>eg,  assorted,  regular do 

Awls,  cast-steel,  shoemakers',  sewing,  assorted;  regular do 

Awls,  cas^steel,  saddlers',  assorted,  regular do 

Axes,  3|  to  4^  pounds,  Yankee  pattern  a do 

Axes,  cast-steel,  broad,  12-inch,  beveled  one  side do 

Axes,  cast-steel,  hand,  6-inch,  broad  hatchets,  handled do 

Axes,  hunters',  handled do 

Babbit  metal,  medium  quality pounds.. 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  i-inch dozen.. 

Bits,  auger,  cast^steel,  i-inoh do 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  I'inch do 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  |-inch do 

Bits,  anger,  cast-steel,  l-inch do 

Bits,  anger,  cast-steel,  1-inch do 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  li-inch -■ do 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  l^inch do 

Bits,  gimlet,  double-cut,  assorted,  i  to  §  inch do — 

Bits,  extension,  i  to  1^  and  { to  3  inch do 

Bits,  pod;  assorted,  I  to  I  inch do 

Bits,  gouge.  I  to  §  inch do 

Brushes,  whitewash,  8-inch,  handled do 

Brushes,  paint,  No.  2 do 

Bmshes,  paint,  No.  ^ do 

Brushes,  paint.  No.  I do 

Brushes,  paint.  No.  § do..-. 

Brushes,  vamish do 

Brushes,  scrub,  5  and  6  row,  10-inch do 

Brushes,  stove,  5-row,  10-inoh do — 

Brushes,  marking,  assorted do 


12j 

8/, 
13 

2 

1 
1 
1 

85' 
189 

754 

100 
4i 

224 

670 


10| 

ill 
?{ 
n\ 

8/, 

7 
2o| 


7A 

lOA 
74 

401 

26ft 
81 


1 
S-li  ! 

iS 

85'. 
189 
3481  I 
831    I 


4^ 
239    I 


610    { 
1*M 

I- 


90 


'H' 


3/i 

9    I 
'^4  i 


22iV 
914 

6S 
HA 

6i 

40i  I 

26ft 

8»i 


a  Trenton ;  Peter  Wright's  pattern. 
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adveriisemeni  of  March  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service, 
ftwaids  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.  1 


I 


Hi 


0} 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
•I 

1 
1 

1 

t 
1 

i 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6$16  00 

bm 

&08 

MO 

608 

610 

608 

3  00 

600 

600 

7  50 

10  50 

617  50 

960 

1100 

12  50 

12  50 

13 

09 

15 

e8  00 

c9  00 

$12  75 

$13  80 
alii 

alii 

"idioi 

lAi 

$17  00 
all| 

alii 

alii 

$13  85 

'."l 

1 

1  ■■■" 

1               • 
alU           ttki 

i 

965 
400 
5  60 
680 
965 

2  75 
4  75 

$2  70 
4  70 

1 

1 

5  75 

5  70 

'         7  00 

'          1ft  00 

7  00 

10  00 

16  90 



17  50 

I 

9  12 
10  64 
12  15 
12  15 

9  00 
10  50 
13  00 
13  00 

09 
08 
10 

7  50 

8  60 

.. 



. 

osi 

otI 

780 

17  30 

♦7  50 

725 

$7  20 

7  04 

15  75 

7  95 
4  30 

$6  75 



1 

20  00 
0  25 

6  70 

7  75 
10 

18  00 
825 

1 

'5'87" 

y  SO 

4  35 
07J 

'i'io' 

486 

08| 

1  50 

1  63 
175 
225 

2  75 
400 
600 
8  00 

06i 

, 

08i' 

"': 1 

1 60 : 

1  75  1 

1  45 

1    liH 

1  49 

1  61 

1  00  ,    '  *.'      t  ^ii 

1  75 

2  40    

295   

4  25  , 

9  18 
3  00 

2  25 

1"" 

2  76 

1 

3  88   

5  94    

7  55 

4  00 

5  87  ' 

7  45    

60 

6  00 

8  00 

' 

32 

13  50 
10  50 



36 

13  25 

19  50 

80 

80 

5  00 

! 

;     1*2  AA 

80 
12  70 

\'^ 
«'.? 

18  00 

p 

$4  20 

1 

0  53 

6  90 

5  90 
*2  70 

1 

3  60 

350 

450 

6  00 

800 

4  75 
1  70 

2  6c  '         2  ifi 

2  98 

3  15    

4  70   

2  50 

3  25 

2  88 

3  90 

200 

4  50 
3  90 
6  75 

5  25 
2  00 
300 

90 
1  50 

125 

38 
55 
60 

360 
604 

3  34 

2  70 

2  10 

90 

125 

1  25 

50 

4  98 

5  25      -  .. 

6  00 

2  45  ' 

3  60 

295 

84 

1  20 

135 

1  10 

1  65 
50 
601 
80' 

300 
260 
1  00 

180 

90 
1  40 

50 

e  At  Sionx  City  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
lN0TB.~Fignre8  in  large  type  denote  the  raiet  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


CloM  19. 
Habdwabb— Continoed. 


•t 


I 

t 


Belting,  leather,  12-inoh feel. 

Belting,  leather,  8-inch do... 

Belting,  leather,  T-inch ^ do... 

Belting,  leather,  6-inch do... 

Belting,  leather,  5-inch do... 

Belting,  leather.  4-inch do... 

Belting,  leather,  3i-inch do... 

Belting,  leather,  3-lnch do... 

Belting,  leather,  2-inch do... 

JSelting,  rubber,  4-plj',  H-inch do... 

Bolting,  rubber,  4-ply,  12-inoh do... 

Belting,  mbber,  4-ply,  10-inch do.., 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  8-inch do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  6-lnch do.., 

Belting,  mbber,  4-ply,  4-inch do.. 

Belting,  mbber,  4-ply,  8-inch do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  8-ply,  8-inoh do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  8-ply,  6-inch do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  4-inch do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  8-ply,  8-inch do-. 

Braces,  iron,  10-inch dozen 

Braces,  ratchet,  10-inch do... 

Bells,  school  size,  200  pounds,  mounted 

BeUs,  school  size,  800  pounds,  mounted 

Bells,  school  size,  400  pounds,  mounted , 

Bells,  hand,  No.  0 dozen. 

Bells,  cow  and  ox,  large,  assorted  sizes do... 

Bells,  cow  and  ox,  smaU,  assorted  sizes do... 

Borax pounds 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  ixl per  100. 

Bolts,  squarehead  and  nut,lxl| do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  {x2 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  t  x2i do... 

Bolts,  sqn*^  re  head  and  nut,  Jx8 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  }x8| do  .. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  |x4 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt,  |x4| do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  Axl do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  Axl| do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  Ax2 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  Ax2i do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  4x8 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  AxS) do  .. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  \t4 do  .. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  A^H do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  -^xS do... 


20 
60 
20 
20 
100 
200 
60 
50 
210 
20 

230 
50 

106 
80 

276 
20 
20 


20 
205 
2A 


6Q 


60 

loe 

200 
60 
SO 

310 


330 
SO 

116 
38:1 

'20 


n 

4 

1 
3 

2i| 


I 


309 
03A 

3J 


405 

000 

1,100 

1,780 

1,056 

766 

500 

480 

800 

867 

840 

1,462 

1,861 

1,583 

1,711 

1.246 

911 

621 


t.. 


T.iti 


939 

900 

1,339 

1,899 

1,196 

896 

606 

430 

300 

36r 

890 

1,963 

1,361 

1,683 

i,rit 

1,346 
Oil 
731 
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advertiiement  of  Marck  23,  1881^  for  hardware  for  tho  Indian  aervioe, 
awards  wero  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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I 


I 


I 

A 


i 

I 


^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 
1 

III! 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Q 

i 

^ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

|0  85 

♦0  85 
55 
48 
42 
85 
27 
23 
20 

S» 

60 
40 
35 
25 
17 
13 

$0  80 
50 
45 
36 
31 
35 
93 
18 
11 
60 

64 

45 

85 

24 

18 

18 

29 

22 

13J 

11 

625 

5  75 

10  50 

18  00 

20  00 

80  00 

40  00 

3  75 

3  50 

200 

16 

54 

56 

58 

50 

63 

64 

66 

2g 

63 
64 
67 
70 
73 
76 
70 

u 

$0  84 
56 
48 
41 
84 
27 
23 
20 
12 
61 

62 

40 

88 

25 

16 

12 

S8 

20 

18 

10 

80 

50 

42 

85 

28 

25 

20 

18 

77 

10  59 
49 
40 
31 
24 
17 
12 

iowi 

48i 
40 
311 

17 
13i 

$0  60 
64 

50 
46 

43 
88 

33 
30 

34 
22 

17 
15 
11 

12 
26 
28 
19 
21 
18 
14 
9 

10 

$0  61 
62 
42 
84 
26 
17 
18 
28 
21 
14 
10 

$0  65 
60 

65 

63 

50 

42 

38 

31 

28 

21 

19 

15J 

14 

35 

80 
20 
15 

27 

20 

13 

9 

27i 
201 
14 
11 

82 

26 

24 

17 

16 

13 

12 

02  00 
al0  25 

iff  05 

18  50 

16  00 

o90  00 

25  00 

al28  00 

33  00 

1 

al70  00 

8  35 

3  75 
6  70 
2  05 

15 
1  12 
1  12 
116 
1  20 
124 
1  88 
1  82 
1  36 
128 
1  35 
185 
1  40 
146 
162 
1  68 
164 
170 

18 

085 

o85 

oOO 

90 

05 

05 

100 

105 

95 

95 

100 

1  05 

110 

115 

120 

125 

ISO 

85 

85 

88 

91 

95 

98 

102 

105 

95 

95 

1  01 

106 

111 

116 

121 

1  26 

180 

1  06 

1  05 

1  09 

1  18 

1  17 

1  20 

1  24 

1  28 

1  20 

1  20 

1  20 

1  83 

1  88 

1  48 

1  49 

1  66 

1  60 

27  IND 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIVED   AND   C0NTBACT8   AWARDED 


Ah9lr€u:t  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisememi 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

^NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  compariBOn  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


CUl88l9. 

Habdwabb— Continued. 


1 


53 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


2 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  A  x  51 per  100. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt,  Ax6 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  not,   \x% do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt,  i  xl do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x2 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x2i do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x3 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x3| do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     X  4 do  .. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     xik do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x5 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and nat,     x6i do... 

^Its,  square  head  and  nut,     xO do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  i  xO| do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x7 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     x7| do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,     xS do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  tx8|. do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  VcxS do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  ^xS^ do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  ^x4 do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  vv  4^ do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  ^x5 do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut. 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut. 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt. 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut. 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt. 
Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  , 

Bolts,  carriage,  ixl do  - 

Bolts,  carria;re,  |x  H  do.. 

Bolts,  caniapo,  |  x  2 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ix2k do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ix3 do. . 

Bolts,  carriage,  Jx8J do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |x4 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  1x41 do.. 

1x5 do.. 

f  x4 do.. 

f  x5 do.. 

ix6 do.. 

ix7 do.. 

ix8 do.. 

[xlO do.. 

„  ,  ixU do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  J  xl2 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  x2 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  x  2^ do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |x8 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  1x4 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |x5 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |x6 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  x7 do.. 


,x7.... 

x3|.... 
^x4 

X44.... 
tx5 

x5i... 

f  x6 

[x7 

[x8 

[xO.. 
1x7.. 
[x8. 


do... 

do  .. 

do... 

.  ..do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

..do... 

..do... 

do... 

do... 


Bolts,  carriage. 
Bolts,  carriage, 
Bolts,  carriage. 
Bolts,  carriage, 
Bolts,  carriage, 
Bolts,  carriage, 
Bolts,  carriage. 
Bolts,  cairiago,  4  x  11 . 
•       ,ixl2. 
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521 

350 

720 

1,520 

1,000 

1,020 

1,100 

2,125 

775 

1,160 

550 

1,060 

450 

685 

450 

285 

650 

850 

175 

625 

400 

426 

250 

500 

575 

922 

420 

432 

210 

997 

600 

810 

1,125 

325 

400 

550 

1,525 

2,450 

1,950 

2,045 

1,400 

1,405 


710 

410 

960 

700 

885 

775 

250 

635 

597 

987 

1,522 

1,872 

1,222 

1,137 

637 


261 

350 

720 

1,520 

1,000 

1,970 

1,100 

2,175 

775 

1,2<0 

550 

1,110 

450 

735 

450 

285 

650 

3O0 

175 

6>£5 

350 

425 

250 

500 

525 

922 

420 

432 

210 

997 

6O0 

810 

1,125 

325 

400 

559 

1,625 

2,550 

2,050 

2, 145 

1,400 

1,445 

525 

895 

710 

410 


$185  $135 
1  35  I  1  40 


1  10 
1  10 
1  15 
120 
1  25 
1  30 
1  40 


1  11 
1  11 
1  17 
1  23 
1  20 
1  35 
141 


I  45  I  1  47 
1  50  .  1  55 


710 

885 

775 

250 

635 

597 

987 

1,722 

1,972 

1,222 

1,187 

637 


1  55 
1  60 
1  70 
175 
1  80 
1  85 
190 
1  75 
1  75 
1  85 

1  90 

2  00 
2  20 
2  35 
1  85 

1  95 

2  05 
2  15 
2  20 
2  30 
2  50 
2  65 
2  85 
380 


1  61 
1  67 
1  74 
1  80 
1  86 
1  92 
199 
1  61 
1  50 
1  67 
1  75 
183 

1  99 

2  15 
1  89 

1  98 
207 

2  17 
2  26 
2  35 
255 
2  74 
2  93 

3  63 

4  10  i  3  91 


645 

645 

650 

650 

655 

660 

660 

660 

665 

660 

6195 

62  15 

62  25 

62  50 

62  90 

63  10 
63  80 

685 
690 
695 
61  00 
61  10 
,61  20 
i61  35 


44 
45 
47 
49 
51 
53 
65 
57 
58 
a62 

1  95 
2U 

2  31 
2  42 
290 
8  09 
8  27 

75 

81 

87 

98 

1  10 

121 

182 


$0  88 

91 

75 

75 

76 

80 

84 

88 

02 

96 

1  00 

1  94 

1  08 

1  12 

1  16 

I  20 

1  24 

1  28 

1  10 

1  16 

1  22 

f  28 

1  34 

1  46 

1  58 

I  24 

1  30 

1  30 

1  42 

1  48 

1  54 

1  6i} 

1  78 

2  00 
2  54 
2  74 

40 
4.^ 
45 
47 
49 
51 
53 
54 
56 
1  67 

1  85 

2  03 
2  20 
240 
2  75 

2  93 

3  11 
72 
78 
83 
94 

1  03 
1  16 
124 


$176 
1  82 
1  44 
144 
1  92 
1  60 
1  08 
1  76 
1  84 

1  92 

2  00 
2  10 
2  16 
2  24 
282 
2  40 
248 
2  64 
1  65 

1  74 
244 
256 
268 
292 
8  16 
248 

2  60 
2  72 
2  84 

2  96 

3  08 
3  32 
3  56 
3  80 
605 
5  48 

50 

50 

60 

52 

64 

16 

68 

60 

62 

186 

205 

226 

245 

266 

8  05 

826 

845 

80 

86 

92 

1  04 

116 

1  28 

140 


aix6. 
6Deliv6red  at  Sioux  City  five  per  cent  less. 
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Ahatraot  of  proposals  recewed  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
of  March  23, 1881, /or  hardware  for  the  Indian  serrtce— Continued. 

I  Note — ^Figuies  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontractB  have  heen  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oomparison  of  samples  with  which  each  hid  was  accompanied.  1 


Class  10. 
Haiowabb— Continued. 


Bolts,  carriage, 
'^  "  -iage, , 

.  Axli 

Bolts,  tire,  A  x  ll--...  ..do. 


JOi  f  i8... 
Bolts,  carriage,  I  x  0  . . 
Bolts,  tire,  A  X  li 


per  100 

...do..- 

do.. 


Bolts,  tire,  Ax2 do... 

Bolts,  tire, :  x2 do... 

Bolta.  tire,  ;;x2J do... 

Bolts,  tire,  ::X8 do... 

Bolts,  tire,  J  x4 do... 

Bolts,  tire,  Ax2J do... 

Bolts,  tire,  ^x3 do  .. 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  ^x  f.doz. 

Bolts,  door,  wrought  iron,  bar- 
rel, 4|*inGh doz. 

Bolts,  door,  wrought  iron,  bar- 
rel, 10-inch doz. 

Butts,  door,  3x3},  acorn. . . do 

Butts,  door,  2x3,  acorn do. 

Butts,  door,  2}  x  3,  acorn.,  do. 

Butts,  3x3  inch,  narrow  . .  .do 
Butts,  brass,  l^inch,  narrow .  do 
Butts,  brass,  2t-inch,  narrow,  do. 
Butts,  brass,  2-inch,  narrow. do. 
Caps,  percussion,  waterproof, 
per  100 , 


1 

>» 

,o 

? 

io 

> 

& 

I 

^ 

^ 

fi 

yi 

Points  of  delivery. 


Compasses,  pocket,  3i-inch  .doz . 

Compasses,  carpenters*,  6-inch, 
dozen 

Compasses,  carpenters*,  10- 
inch doz. 

Crowbars,  steel-pointed  perltt. 

Chains,  cable,  i-inch,  short 
links perlb. 

Chains,  lojr,  ^inoh,  short  links, 
with  swivel  hook  and  ring, 
per  pound 


with  swivel  hook  and  ring, 
per  pound 


Chains,  log,  |-inch,  short  links, 
"  *    swi^    ...         .     . 

Chains,  log,  A-inch,  short  links, 

with  swivel  hook  and  ring, 

per  pound 

Chains,  trace,  S^-feet,  10  links 

to  the  foot pairs. 

Chains,  surveyors',  60-feet  ..do. 
Cleavers,  8-lnch,  butchers'. doz 
Calipers,  outside,  0-inch  .  ..doz. 

Calipers,  outside,  O-inch do. 

Calipers,  outside,  8-inoh . . .  .do . 
Chalk,  carpenters',  red  ...  lbs . 
Chalk,  carpenters',  white.,  .do 
Chalk,  carpenters',  blue  ...do. 

a  Delivered  at  Chicago ;  at  Sioux  City,  five  per  cent  less, 
d  3  X  2|.  e2k  X  2&.  /Sioux  City  only. 


1,000 


81  37 

$1  52 

$1  67 

1  66 

1  64 

1  80 

35 

40 

40 

35 

40 

40 

36 

40 

40 

36 

40 

42 

38 

42 

44 

40 

44 

46 

43 

68 

50 

56 

62 

65 

60 

65 

65 

10 

10 

85 

4  00 
70 

78 

58 

§S 

54 

60 

63 

70 

23 

51 

36 

« 

42 
52 

58 

2  50 

180 

3  75 
5 

5; 

5i 

0 

6 

6i 

64 

7 

48 

45 

4  50 

9  75 

12  00 

335 
2  00 
285 

6 
3 

12 

bCast. 
^2x2. 


0  Wrought. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AhBiract  of  proposals  received  and  contrOiOU  awarded  in  New  York  Cxiy^  under  adcerUsemeni 
of  March  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  eertnce — Continaed. 

(NoTB.~Fi£piiTfS  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded:  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samplea  with  which  each  bid  was  aocompaaied.J 


Class  19. 
Habdwabb— Continued. 


p4 


1 

m 

1 

1 

^ 

ri 

A 

yi 

Pci 

< 

od 

Points  of  delivery. 


I 


I 


Chalk-lines.  No.S* 

Chalk  crayons gross. 

Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  i-inch,  handled. 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  l-inch,  handled 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  |-inch, handled. 
Chisels,  socket^  firmer,  j-inch,  handled. 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  f-inch,  handled. 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  1-inch,  handled. 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  li-inch,  handled 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  l}-lnch,  handled 
Chisels,  socket,  firmer,  if-inch,  handled 
Chisels,  socket,  finncr,  2-inch,  handled 
Chisels,   c.  s.  socket,  framing,  ^-i^cl^ 

handled 

Chisels  c.  s.  socket,  framing,  §-inch, 

handled 

Chisels,  c.  s.  socket,  l^raming,  i-inch, 

handled 

Chisels,  c.  s.  socket,  fiwning,  |-inch, 

han  died 

Chisels,  c  s.  socket,  framing,  |-inch, 

handled 

Cliisels,  c.  B.  socket,  framing,  1-inoh, 

handled 

Chisels  c.  s.  socket,  framing,  l^-inch, 

handled 

Chisels,  c.  s.  socket,  firaming,  l^-inch, 

handled 

Chisol&  c.  s.  socket,  fhuning,  l|-inch, 

handled 

Chisels,  o.  8.  socket,  framing,  2-inch, 

handled 

Chisels,  c.  8.  socket,  tongue,  mortisee, 

handled 

Chisels,   c  s.  socket,  comer,  1-inch, 

handled 

Chisels,  cold,  1-inch,  octagon,  6  inches 

long,  handled 

Carry-combs,  tinned  iron,  bars 

Cards,  ox 

Clamps,  iron,  to  open  0  inches 


f 

u 

H 
H 

li 
I 

U 

I 

3 


II* 
n 

H 
H 
»H 
Ik 
3-4 
ii 

li 

3-4 

3 


2S 

4 


$0  90 
98 
65 

1  UO 


$0  15 

10 

2  35 

240 

2  55 
295 
8  25 
8  55 

3  80 

4  10 
4  45 
4  75 

365 

3  55 

855 

3  85 

4  10 
4  75 
535 
590 
050 
8  70 

10  80 
995 
225 


65 
6  00 


$0  151 


$0  121 


915 
216 
240 
270 
300 
324 
350 
3  79 
400 
430 

324 

324 

324 

350 

373 

428 

485 

5  58 

6  00 
640 


900 

225 
1  40 


504 


$0  15 
12 

225 
225 
2  60 

2  75 
300 
835 

3  65 

3  95 

4  30 
450 

330 

330 

3  30 

3  60 
385 

4  35 
600 
6  40 
600 
660 

•  00 
8  76 

1  50 

140 


660 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atoarded  in  Sew  York  Cityj  wider  adverUsement 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 

p^OTB.— Fignres  in  large  t3rpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  19. 
Hardwabk— Conthined. 


Catches,  door,  iron,  cupboard  . . . 

Clothes-line,    salvaniKod   wire, 

in  lengths  of  100  feet  . . .  .feet. . 

Dividers,  8  inclies  long,  c.  s. 
wing ". 

Dividers,  10-inch - .   . . 

Drills,  band,  light,  for  metal.. 

Drills,  breast  .     .   

Drills,  blacksmiths' 

Files,  mill-saw,  G-inch 

Files,  mill-saw,  8-inch 

Files,  mill-saw,  10-inch 

Files,  mill-saw,  12-inch 

Files,  mill-saw,  14-inch 

Files,  saw-taper,  3-inch 

Filee,  sAW-taper,  3* 

Files,  saw-taper,  4-inch 

Files,  saw-taper,  i^-inch 

Files,  saw-tai)€r,  5-inch 

Files,  saw-taptr,  5i-inch 

Files,  saw-taper.  6-inch 

Files,  i-ronno,  bastard,  8-inch.. 
Flics,  l-round,  bastard,  10-inch.. 
Files,  i-round,  bastard,  12-inch.. 
Files,  ronnd,  bastard,  0-inch.. 
Files,  round,  bastard,  8-inoh.. 
Files,  round,  bastard,  10-incb.. 
Files,  round,  bastard,  12-inch.. 
Files,  round,  bastard,  14-inch.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  8  inch 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  10-inch 

Files,  square.  12-inch 

Files,  bastard,  14-inch 

Files,  flat,  wood,  12-inch 

Ffles,  flat,  wood,  14-inch 

Files,  gunsmith's,  assorted   

Flat-irons,  5  pounds,  .per  pound. . 

Flat-iroDS,  6  x>ounds 

Flat-irons,  7  pounds 

Flat-irons,  Spounds 

Faucets,  brass,  i-inch,  racking. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  Nc.  2, 


I 


Dozen. 


0,700 


.1 


11 
18J 
43 
51| 
87* 
52| 
31i 
68i 
42 
47 
16 
124 

?» 


25 
14 


ICA 
23i 
29 

•I 

i 

2i 


Dozen. 
6,700 


1-4 
9-1*2 

r-ia 
II 

30i 
59 

4Si 
17 

in 

25 
2* 

i2* 

13i? 
32 

I 


2i 


I 


I 

1^ 


t 

M 
CO 


Points  of  delivery. 


$2  50 


$0  35 
03  25 


3  35 

4  50 
4  00 

c2  00 
c2  70 
dl  15 
dl  55 
d2  20 
d3  15 


90  60 

$0  25        625  10  27 


$3  45 
3  70 


3  29 
360 


d4  40 

d55 

d55 

d65  ' 

d70 

d75 

dl  CO 

dl  15 

dl  85 

d2  55 

d3  45 

dl  10 

dl  55 

d2  20 

d3  15 

d4  35 

1  55 

0  30 

3  15 

4  35 

3  15 

4  35 

85 
1  30 

1  85 

2  64 
8  70 

49 

49 

56 

02 

67 

80 

05 

132 

188 

2  70 

89 

1  32 

1  90 

2  69 

3  75 

1  30 
5  80 

2  75 

3  72 

2  67 

3  72 


a03i> 

a03^ 
003^ 
5  00 

40 


5.75 
32 


3  48 

4  95 
12  00 
24  00 
30  00 

112 
1  30 

1  83 

2  63 

3  69 
48 
47 
54 
•0 
68 
83 
95 

1  55 
3  13 
288 
93 
1  30 

1  83 

2  63 

3  69  I 

1  30 
9  29  ' 

2  62 

3  69  ; 

3  05 

4  38 
2  79 

03i 
03i 
03i 
03i 
9  00 

50 


a44 
84 


87 
1  81 

1  80 

2  68 

3  74 
49 
50 
56 
62 
69 
81 
94 

1  31 

1  87 

2  68 
87 

181 

1  86 

2  68 

3  74 

1  31 
5  38 

2  68 
8  74 

2  68 

3  74 
284 


5  75 
7  50 


• 


6 


$24  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  90 

3  00 

4  00 
55 
55 
60 
70 
80 

1  00 
1  10 

1  80 

2  50 

3  30 
1  00 
1  50 
1  90 

3  25 

4  25 
1  60 
6  30 
8  25 

4  00 
3  90 

5  40 
3  00 

03^ 


a  Chicago  only.  b  Per  100.-         o  Each.  d  Dieston's.     Royal,  7  per  cent.  less. 
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PROPOSALS  .RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ah9iraci  ofpropomU  receired  and  conthtcU  awarded  in  New  Torh  City,  under  adverUtemeni 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  fervfoe— Continued. 

f  Note.— FignreB  in  large  t^iw  denote  the  rate*  at  which  oontracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oompaiiaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.  ] 


Class  19. 
EDocDWABB— Continned. 


I 


o 
qeS 


Points  of  deUvery. 


I 


I 


lish-hooks,  ringed,  assorted, 
Nos.  1,8,5,7 M..     16| 


Fish.lines,    cotton,    assorted 
sizes dosen.. 


Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  3  otsI  tines, 
5|  feet  handles dozen..   149^ 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s  ,  4  oval  tines, 
5^  feet  handles dozen..     42^ 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  4  oval 
tines,  long  handles  .  .dozen. 

Forks,  manure,  o.  s.,  6  oval 
tines,  long  handles,  strapped 
ferrule dozen. 

Gates,  molasses,  No.  2,  iron, 
dozen 

Ganges,  splitting,  with  handle, 
dozen 

Gauges,  thumb dozen. 

Gauges,  marking do... 

Gauges,  mortise,  screw-slide, 
dozen 

Gauges,  saddlers* dozen.  - 

Gouges,  ft-inch  socket,  firmer, 
handlea  dozen. . 

Gouges,  ^-inch  socket,  firmer, 
handled dozen. 

Gouges,  fi-inch  socket,  firmer, 
handled dozen. 

Gouges,  |-inch  socket,  firmer, 
handled dozen. 

(Jouges,  1-inch  socket,  firmer, 
bandied dozen. .       2 

Gimlets,  metal-head,  nail, 
dozen lOJ 

Gimlets,  metal-head,  spike, 
dozen 7| 

Glass,  window,  8  x  10,  Ameri- 
con,  B  quality boxes. .     76 

Glass,  window,  0  x  12,  Ameri- 
can, B  quality boxes. .     17 

Glass,  window,  9  x  18,  Ameri- 
can, B  quality boxes. 

Glass,  window,  9  x  14,  Ameri- 
can, B  quality boxes. 

a  Sioux  City 


m 


ir» 


149^^4  20 

4§ 


5  60 


8A 


i 


H 


I 


3^ 
5^ 


3* 
3*4 

11-13 

1  I 
3-4' 

1 

«•» 

131; 

S2 

ly 

7 

8 
only. 


$130 
225 
2  75 
450 

25 


04  50 
06  90 
a6  90 

012  50 

200 

4  50 
50 
40 

4  00 


$3  50 

4  00 

4  39 

4  95 

4  40 

4  00 


8  75 

240 


45 
45 


1  25 
1  50 
1  60 

1  75 

2  40 
20 
80 


40O 

4  66 

5  33 

5  67 

6  33 

15 


90  85 
135 
165 

8 
10 
12 
14 
16 

3  80 

4  89 

600 
050 

4  75 
540 


11  25 
2  00 

4  00 

50 
250 

5  50 
94  OO 

443 

5  18 
588 

6  25 
700 

14 
37 
250 
2  50 
250 
2  50 


$4  00 


5  65 


5  65 


2  25 
2  25 
2  25 
2  25 


$0  85 

1  50 

2  00 
2  75 


&e4  00 


&6  12 


66  25 

67  00 


512  00 


360 
4  05 
4  50 
495 
540 


$2  85 
285 
285 
2  85 


b  At  Chicago. 


c  Dozen. 
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Ahstraot  ofpropoaala  received  and  oonirdcU  awarded  in  Kew  York  City,  under  adveriieemeni 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  aerrioe— Continued. 

(NOTS.— Figures  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  ratea  at  Trhioh  contracts  have  been  awarded  {  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aocompani^.] 


ChisslO. 
HutDWABB—Oontiniied. 


I 


I 


oS 


I 
^ 
fA 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


3 


I 


iS 

I 


Olass,  window,  9  x  15 boxes 

Glass,  window,  10  X 13 do 

Glass,  window,  10  X 12 do... 

Glasst  window,  10  X 14 do... 

Glass,  window,  10  X  16 do... 

Glass,  window,  10  X 18 do... 

Glass,  window,  12  x  14 do. . . 

Glass,  window,  12  X  16 do 

Glass,  window,  12  X  18 do... 

Glass,  window,  12 X 22 do... 

Glass,  window,  12  x  28 do. . . 

Glass,  window,  14  X  20 do 

Glaciers'  glass  cutters dosen 

Glae,  carpenter's pounds. 

Glne-pots,  No.  1 , 

Grindstones,  30  pounds. .  .per  pound 

Grindstones,  40  pounds do... 

Grindstones,  60  pounds do — 

Grindstones,  75  pounds do 

Grindstones,  100  pounds do. . . . 

Grindstones,  125  pounds do.... 

Grindstones,  1 50  pounds do 

Grindstones,  250  pounds do 

Grindstones,  50o  pounds do — 

Gon-hammers,    forged,    unfinished 

dozen 

Gun-triggers,  malleable,  unfinished 

dozen 

Gun-locks,  riffht-hand dozen . . 

Gun-leeks,  left-band do 

Gun-tubes,  assorted,  c.  s do — 

Gun-sights,  flront,  German  silver,  un- 
finished   dozen.. 

Gun-sit.  hts,   back,   iron,   dover-leaf 

pattern dozen . . 

Hammers,  cat-head,  8-lbs do — 

Hammers,  claw,  solid,  adze-eye,  forged, 
Nowl^ I.. dozen.. 


Hammers,  riveting,  1-inch do — 

Hammers, rivetingt  li-inch  ...  do — 

Hammers,  riveting,  l|-inch do. . . 

Hammers,  shoeing,  farriers* do .  . 


5 
66 

5 
82 
12 

7 

7 
20 
16 

8 

7 

7 

2i 

249 

41 

85 

105 

445 

16 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 


31 


14* 


9 


39 
13 

r 

8 

do 

16 

8 
95 

7 


249 
41 
39 
105 
445 
25 
11 


$165 


4 

h\ 

31 


1 
9-3 

14i 


!!. 


05  40 
&3^ 
53-4 
&3-4 
&3-4 
&3-4 

63-4 


$30  00 
43  OO 
IS 


n 


5  90 
e5  00 
d4  00 
(12  50 
dl  50 


800 
2  50 


5  10 


$2  60 
250 
2  60 
2  50 
2  8? 
2  82 
2  82 
282 
282 
2  82 
8  25 
282 
1  87 

18 
39 


1 
80 

18 
8  00 
8  00 

35 

35 

30 
94  OO 

5  60 
5  48 


3  90 
495 
5  95 

4  00 


$2  25 
225 
225 
2  25 
2  50 
2  50 
250 
2  50 
2  60 

2  50 

3  00 
260 


$9  85 
9  85 
285 
9  85 
335 
3  35 
335 
3  35 
3  35 
3  35 
335 
3  35 
60  00 


$6  00 
5  70 
560 


700 


a  Dozen. 

b  Best  quality  Ohio  stone,  delivered  in  Chicago. 


e  Solid  steel. 

d  Steel  taoe  and  back. 
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PROPOSALS  BBCEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDBe/ 


Ah8tract  of  proposals  reoewed  cmd  ooniraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  adverUeemeni 
of  Marah  23, 1881, /or  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Contioned. 

(NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  latee  at  which  contracta  ha^e  been  awarded;  awaida  were 
made  on  comparison  of  Hamplea  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  10. 
Habdw  ABB— Continued. 


I 

! 


1 

t 


4 

i 


I 


Points  of  deliyeiy. 


2 


M 

M 

^ 

g 

X 

h 

^ 

► 

j» 

« 

^ 

Jz5 

Hammers,  shoemakers',  c. 
s.,  No.1 do*.. 

Hammers,  tack,  with  claw 
in  handle dos.. 


Hammers,  stone,  5  lbs  . . 
Hammers,  stone,  8  lbs  . . 
Hammers,  stone,  12  lbs  . 


7 
4 

1 


11-I2 


4A 


11 
3 


*Harrowteeth,  f-inch,  sqoare 

heads lbs.. 

Hoes,  planters',  8-inch  .  doz . . 

HoeA,  planters',  10-inch,  with 
eye doz.. 

Hoes,  garden,  solid  shank, 
~  *non 


8-ino; 


.doz. 


Hoes,  gmb,  c.  s.,  oval-eye, 
No.  2 doz.. 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  peg, 

/  dozen 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  sew- 
ing  doz.. 

tHaU^ets,  c.  s.,  shingling, 
No.2 doz.. 

Hinges,  strap,  6-inch,  light, 

dozen  pairs 

Hinges,  strap,  8-inoh,  light, 

dozen  pairs      

Hinges,  strap,  10-inch,  light, 

dozen  pairs .^ 

Hinges,  strap,  10-inch,heayy, 

dozen  pairs — 

Hinges,  strap,  12-inGh,  light, 

dozen  pairs 

Hinges,  strap,  12-inch,heaTy, 

dozen  paira 


Hinges,  strap  and  T,  4-inoh, 

light dozen  pairs. 

Hinges,  strap  and  T,  &-inch. 


light dozen  pairs. 

Hinges,  strap  and  T,  &-inch, 

enra  heavy .  .dozen  pairs. . 
Hinges,  strap  and  T,  10-inch, 

extra  heavy . .  dozen  pairs . . 
Hmges,  strap  and  T,  12-inch, 

extra  heavy. .  dozen  pairs  . 


2,000      9,000 
78  86 


102 

784 

24 
181 
1534 

824 

714 
66 
17 
78 

6 

224 
314 
20 
21 

4 
164 


199 

344 
1304 
153i 


844 

yi4 

56 
18 

7S 


314 

90 

99 

4 
164 


<!$0  054 
eSSO 


3  75 


$2  00 
125 

75 
85 
22 
12 
22 
12 
22 
12 

d034 
5  60 

750 
03  90 

740 
14 
14 

500 


$968 


60 


3  65 
4  90 


065 
090 

01  20 
ab05 

02  50 
a44 

o40 

o55 

boH 

&o5 

Z>o4} 


$1  50 
300 

67 

I 

150 

9  30 

03 

3  30 
5  10 

4  49 

3  i 
31 

750 

15 

15 

498 

65 

97 

135 

9 

998 

8  67 

40 

85 

X«5 

9  70 

385 


$0  80 
1 
205 


8  60 
4  50 


690 


4  21 


$0  034 


$3  80 
495 

4  50 


6  01 


<rr5o 


488 


77 

1  13 
158 

3  00 

2  70 

4  00 
50 
65 

2  10 
8  25 
4  00 


*Also  offered  by  George  V.  Smith,  New  York, 
tAlso  offered  by  J.  H.  woodhoose,  New  York, 
a  Sionx  City.  b  Per  pound. 


at  6  cents. 

at  $4.10;  and  by  J.  C.  McCarthy,  New  York,  at  $4.07. 
cSteeL  d  Chicago.  0  Handled. 
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Abstract  oj 


of 


la  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under  advertieemeni 
arch  23,  1881, /or  hardware  for  the  Indian  aervioe — Continaed. 


[NOTK.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraots  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  10. 
Habdware— Continued. 


1 

? 

b 

t 

♦3 

-a 

i 

i 

<y 

o* 

1,105 

i,i5o 

2,850 

6,665 

8,150 

7,170 

2,475 

6,925 

3,050 

2,200 

2.850 

1,600 

450 

350 

350 

550 

doo 

3'^5 

1,050 

ma 

325 

1,575 

875 

675 

1,775 

875 

950 

1,000 

875 

850 

1,025 

525 

400 

200 

100 

100 

800 

700 

lOO 

275 

25 

250 

500 

150 

350 

825 

375 

475 

975 

475 

4O0 

775 

500 

400 

350 

250 

100 

375 

275 

150 

50 

50 

250 

250 

300 

300 

1,050 

800 

350 

940 

600 

490 

Points  of  delivery. 


2 


b 


Iron,  ronnd,  ^inch pounds. 

Iron,  Tonnd,  ^inoh do... 

Iron,  ronnd,  |-inch do... 

Iron,  round,  ^inch do... 

Iron,  round,  i-inch do... 

Iron,  round,  ^inoh do... 

Iron,  round,  f-inch do... 

Iron,  round,  }-inch do^.. 

Iron,  round,  j-inch do... 

Inm,  round,  1-inch do... 

Iron,  round,  li-inch »i.do... 

Iron,  round,  l^-inch do... 

Iron,  square,  j-inoh do... 

Iron,  square,  f-inch do... 

Iron,  square,  |-inoh do... 

Iron,  square,  ft-inch do... 

bon,  square,  2-inoh do.... 

Iron,  square,  I'inch do — 

Iron,  square,  li-inoh do... 

Iron,  square,  l|-inoh do... 

Iron,  half«round,  ^inch do... 

Iron,  half-round,  f-inch do... 

Iron,  half-round,  l-inoh do... 

Iron,  half-round,  ft-inch do  .. 

Iron,  half-round,  i-inoh do... 

Iron, half-round,  1-inch  do... 

Iron,  half-round,  1-inch do... 

Iron,  half-round,  11-inch do... 

Iron,  half-round,  l{-inch do... 

Iron,  boiler,  i-inch do... 

Iron,  Norway,  square,  1-inch do... 

Iron,  Norway,  square,  lx|-inoh do... 


$3  40 

3  20 

$3  55 

3  35 

3  lO 

si'so' 

3  15 

"i'so' 

2  95 

2  05 

2  70 

2  60 

2  75 

2  75 

2  50 

2  50 

2  65 

"i'io 

2  65 

2  55 

2  40 

2  55 

2  40 

3  50 

255 

3  55 

3  30 

'3*15 

2  80 

"'ieo' 

2  75 

2  75 

2  50 

2  65 

2  40 

2  55 

2  40 

2  iii' 

2  55 

2  55 

5  40 

6  55 

5  40 

5  SS 

4  00 

4  05 

3  70 

3  75 

3  70 

3  75 

3  20 

3  25 

3  10 

3  25 

3  10 
3  10 

3  75 

4  60 

3  25 
325 
6  00 

5  50 

5  60 

5  50 
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PE0P08AL8   RECEIVED  AND   CONTEACTS   AWARDED 


Abairaot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertieement 
of  March  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 

[N0TB.~FigaTe8  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraote  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oomparison  of  8aIl^>les  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  10. 
Habdwabb— Continaed. 


t 


tf 

3 


I 


I 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


o 


S 

3 


Iron,  band,ix|inoh pQonds. 

Iron,  bandf  |xlinoh ,do... 

lion,  band,  Ixl^inoh ^.do... 

Iron,  band,  |  x  1)  inch , ..do.«. 

Iron,  band,  |  xlfinoh , — do... 

Iron,  band,  i  x2inoh do... 

Iron,  band,  ixSinch do... 

Iron,  band,  ^xS^inch do... 

Iron,  band,  ^xl  inch do.. 

Iron,  band,  Ax2inoh do... 

Iron,  band,  Ax3inch ,,d0... 

Iron,  band,  A^^SJ  inch do... 

Iron,  bani,  ^  x3|inch do... 

Iron,  oval,  | to  1  inch,  assorted do... 

Iron,  ioval,  }inoh do... 

Iron,  |ova],  ^inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  Ix^inch do.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  } x |inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  Ix^inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  U  x^  inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  llx^inch do.., 

Iron,  flat-bar,  Ux^inoh do.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2x^  inch do.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2ix^inch do.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  4  x^inch do.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2xtViiM}h do.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2|x ^inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2|x /einch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  3i  x  A  inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  l|x  finch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  l|x|inoh do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2x|  inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2|x|inch do  .. 


1,140 
780 

1»765 
755 

1,700 
075 
875 
510 

1,000 
875 
200 
200 

1,300 
700 
575 
400 
000 

2,375 

1.275 

1,300 
605 

1,280 

800 

175 
425 

100 

100 

100 

1,800 

1.050 

1,850 

850 


279 
330 

tso 
90 
450 
380 
1.000 
005 
470 
305 
1,450 
390 
500 
295 

25 
100 
285 
225 
700 
300 
200 
125 

50 
150 

50 
150 
525 
525 
200 
200 
125 
150 

50 
4O0 
250 
450 
1,130 
025 
590 
425 
750 
690 
255 
250 
1,005 
.  225 
500 
100 
175 
325 
150 


100 
850 
950 
900 
1,050 
1,050 
300 
150 


$3  40 


3  10 

"i'io 


300 

3  00" 


300 
*2"70" 

"i'ro 


3  10 

*3'0O' 


2  70 


2  70 
■325 


3  75 
■406 


3  40 
*2"90 


2  80 


2  60 

'i'oo' 


200 
'2*60 


260 
2  60 


260 
2  60 
260 


2  40 

'a'io 

"240 


$3  80 

""S*20 


320 
"316 


3  10 

"i"i6 


3  10 
"i"i6 


3!MI 

S'lo 


3  10 

3*ib 


3  10 
"3  50 


3  79 

"i'w 


355 

"305 


285 
"2*85 


2  75 

"2"  75 


2  75 


2  75 
2  75 


2  75 

275 

2  7.S 

2  75 


2  65 
*2"55 
"2*55 
"2"55 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  oontraots  atoarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertiaement 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  «crr<ce— Continued. 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  sMnples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


ChMsm 
Habdwabb— Continned. 


I 


t 
I 


ad 


1^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


2 


I 


Iron,  flat-bar,  3  X  f  inch poonds.. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  Six  I  inch do.... 

Iron, flat-bar, 2  X  ^inch do.... 

Iron,  flat-bar,  2| X  i  inch do... 

Iron,  flat-bar.  If  X  f  inch do.... 

Iron, flat-bar, 2 X  f  inch do... 

Iron, flat-bar, 2|  X I  inch , do.... 

Iron, flat-bar, I  X I  inch do.... 

Iron, flat-bar, i  X I  inch do.... 

Iron, flat-bar, f  X f  inch do.. . 

Iron,flat-bar,|x|inch do..., 

Iron,  flat-bar,  1 X I  inch do — 

Iron,  flat-bar,  1 X  i  inch do...t 

Iron,  flat>bar,  1|  X  ^inch do 

Iron,  sheet.,  stovepipe  No.  24 do 

Iron,  sheet,  stovepipe  No.  25 do 

Iron,  sheet,  stovepipe  No.  20 do 

Iron,  sheet,  ^-inch do... 


Iron,  sheet,  i-inch do.. 

Iron,  sheet,  A-inch do.. 

Iron,  sheet,  jS  0.16 do.. 

Iron,  sheet,  No.  20 do.. 

Iron, sheet, No. 22 do.. 

Iron,  sheets  No.  24 do  . 

Inin,  Juniata,  1  xl^inch do.. 

Iron,  Jnn  ata, I X  I inoh do.. 

Iron,  Juniata,  2  X  ^  inch do.. 

Iron,  Juniata, 2  X I  inch do.. 

Iron,  Juniata,  2  X I  inch do.. 

Iron,  Juniana,  sheet,  28-inch,  No.  25 . : do. . 

Iron,  Juniata, galvanized,  No. 25 do.. 

Iron,  Swede,  4  X I  inch do.. 

Iron,  Swede,  I X  t  inch do.. 

Iron,  Swede,  I X 1  inch do.. 


Iron,  Swede,  I 
Iron,  Swede,  I 
Iron,  Swede,  j 
Iron,  Swede,  \ 
Irt»n,  Swede,  | 


[x|inoh do. 

fxlinch do. 

ixl^inoh do. 

yx2inch do.. 

.ix2iinoh do.. 

Iron,tire,ix2inoh do.. 

Iron,  tire,  A  X  1|  inch do.. 

Iron,  tire, /f  X  1|  inch do.. 

Iron,  tire,  ^  X  1}  inch  — do. 

Iron,  tire,  i  X  1|  inch do.. 


125 

100 

1,800 

600 

175 

150 

550 

400 

525 

225 

280 

1,800 

1,700 

1,855 

610 

860 

2,830 

000 

750 

400 
2.825 

200 

100 

50 

800 

150 

60 

60 

SO 

1,000 

200 

276 

800 

750 

275 

950 

1,100 

950 

850 

100 

1,400 

50 

800 

1,500 


135 


975 
300 
7S0 
275 
•50 
1,100 
050 
350 


400 

100 

50 


i,ioo 

500 


$2  40 

240 

9  40 


500 

350 

2  40 

300 

100 

240 

75 

150 

2  40 

150 

100 

2  40 

250 

300 

3  50 

lOO 

325 

3  50 

100 

100 

3  50 

125 

180 
50 

3  50 

1,100 

2  70 

400 

650 

2  70 

600 

1,005 

250 

775 

360 

3  70 

360 

3  00 

1,930 

3  00 

300 

400 

3  70 

500 

150 

S  70 

600 

...  ■«.. 

400 

3  70 

2,175 

360 

150 

3  60 

3  70 

50 

3  70 

300 

4O0 

150 

4  00 

50 

4  00 

4  00 

50 

400 

1,000 

7  75 

840 

5  50 
5  50 
5  50 
5  50 
5  50 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 
2  00 
280 


2  40 

2  40 

2  40 


$2  55 
2  55 


2  55 

'2"55 


255 
"2"55 


2  55 

"ss6 


3  50 


3  50 

*3"i'o 

'*295 
'2'95 


2  55 

4  10 

4  20 

420 

420 


380 


4  00 

880 


3  80 

4  00 
4  10 
4  10 
6  00 
600 
6  00 
6  00 
600 
750 
8  50 


6  60 
5  60 
5  60 
550 
8  10 


2  85 

265 
2  65 


2  55 


$3  80 
400 
400 

820 

320 

3  10 
340 

360 
880 
380 


060 
7  70 
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PEOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  City^  under 
[Note  — Fiffures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  vi  ▼hich  contracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  10. 
Hardwabs— Continued. 


:{3 


I 


S 


Points  of  de- 
livery. 


I 


I 


Iron,  tire,  ixlf pounds. 

Iron,  tire,  }x2J do... 

Iron,  tire,  |xl| do... 

Iron,  tire  ft  x2 do... 

Iron,  nailrod,  l|x^ do... 

Knives,  batcher,  6-mch,  cocoa-handle,  -without  bolster dozen. 


Knives,  hunting,  6-inch,  ebony  handle,  without  bolster..  ..do... 

Knives,  skinning,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster do. . 

Knives,  drawing,  10-inch,  carpenters' ^ do... 

Knives,  drawing,  12-inch,  carpenters* do... 

Knives,  hay do... 

Knives,  horseshoeing do... 

Knives,  saddlers' do... 

Knives,  shoemakers',  square  point,  Ko.3 do    . 

Knives  and  forks,  carving,  cocoa  handles per  pair. 

Knives,  chopping dozen. 

Knives  and  forks per  pair. 


Lead,  in  bars pounds. 

Looks,  cupboard,  8|-inch,  dead  iron  bolt,  2  keys dozen . 

Locks, drawer,  2x2iinch,  iron,  2key8 do... 

Locks, drawer.  2|x3inch,  iron,  2 keys do... 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim.  4-incb,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do . . . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4^inch,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do . . . 

Locks, minend knob,  rim,  5-inch do... 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  6-inch ...do... 

Locks, mineral  knob,  mortise,  3&-inch do... 

Locks,  pad,  Scandinavian,  2-incii,  2key8 do... 

Locks,  pod,  Scandinavian,  2^inch,  2keys do... 

Locks,  pad,  Scandinavian,  2|-inch,  2keys do... 

Latches,  tbumb,  Boggen pattern do... 

Ladles,  melting.  Scinch  bowl do... 

Mattocks,  ax do... 

Mallets,  hickory,  for  carpenters do... 

Mainsprings,  ganlocks 


600 

550 
1,050 

600 
1.565 

571i 


340 
128| 


600 

050 

1,000 

600 

1,040 


419^ 


$0  90 

85 

1  15 

1  60 


1  54 

140 


r 


161 
0,820 


655 
15 


121 

4^^ 
17i 

^? 

10 

1 

13 

UA 

07 
13i 


lOi 
10,260 


70S 


»l 


10 
13 


19 
131 


18 

23 

in 

10 

I 

13 
llA 

67 
13i 

0 


♦lOOi 


3841 


8  87i 
2  13f 


56 

82 
611, 


a  Per  dozen  pair. 


b  At  Sioux  City  cmly. 
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advertisement  of  March  23^  1881,  far  hardware  for  the  Indian  aerrice— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  hid  was  accompanied.] 


1 

6 

1 

1 

? 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
23 

1 

1 

1 

-i 

•| 

^ 

>i 

ri 

P$ 

Pci 

^ 

M 

l> 

ti. 

P 

>i 

h) 

< 

oS 

h} 

>i 

6 

di 

o 

Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

o 

1 

1 

1  ■ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

$9  40 
2  40 

2  40 
*J40 

9  79 
83 

1  40 

1  47 

1  60 

1  70 

1  80 

2  00 
1  39 

1  70 

6  00 

7  00 

9  79 

3  25 
19  00 

89 
90 

75 
1  30 

7 

.? 

11 

OO 

1  00 
300 

]  40 

1  10 
9  79 

560 

3  40 

835 

10  50 

2  90 

173 

2  10 
2  48 

30 

1  58 

877 

200 

139 

$2  55 
2  55 
2  55 
255 

10  05 

$125 

$115 
2  76 

$0  79 

$0  90 

100 
1  90 

1  95 

220 

4  00 

5  40 

8  75 
3  50 

$5  39 
•  00 

6  10 
630 
660 
690 

300 

"i  90' 

$4'66 

dO 
75 

00 

70 

75 
160 

1  50 

200 

a\  09 

1  35 

095 

1? 

<9 

X3 

9 

65^ 

061 

1  25 
3  90 

300 
8  75 

175 
250 

300 
400 

9  60 
7  90 

820 
100 
200 
800 
«  250 

450 
7  00 
200 

$170 
180 
600 

]  73 
•^00 
9  35 

029 

220 

9  25 

C2  75 

....... 

' 

1  64 

8  76 



$8  00 

1  79 



0  At  Chicago  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  propoeah  received  and  contracts  atoarded  in  New  York  City,  vmder 
INOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  19. 
Habdwabb— Continned. 


3 


Kails,  lath,  8d 

Kails,  shingle,  4d.. 
Kails,  wrought,  6d . 
Kails,  wronght,  8d . 
Kails,  finishing,  6d. 
Kails,  finishing,  8d. 

Kails,  casing,  6d 

Kails,  casing,  8d 

Kails,  fence,  8d 

Kails,  fence,  lOd 


.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 


Kails,  fence,  12d., 
Kails,  «d 


Kails,  8d.. 
Kails,  lOd. 
KaU8,12d. 
Kails,  20d. 
Kails,  30d. 
Kofls,  40d . 


Kaas,60d 

KaU^  horseshoe,  Ko.  6. 
Kails,  horseshoe,  Ko.  7 . 
Kails,  horseshoe,  Ko.  8 . 
Kails,  ox-shoe,  Ko.  6 


..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 
.  do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


..do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do.- 


1,740 

7,935 

2,825 

3,850 

085 

1,585 

1,010 

1.500 

5^876 

6,285 

4,410 
5,275 

18,000 

10,085 

7,200 

14,280 

3,000 

3,610 

1,500 
1,150 
1,500 
1,408 
375 


3O0 
100 
1,340 
3,300 
i,400 
4,339 
1,150 
690 

3,650 
050 
350 
345 
600 
50 
610 

1,100 
ilOO 
510 
400 
100 
485 

i,ooo 

JOO 
5,*^75 

700 

300 
3,285 
2^,500 

600 
2,560 
2,500 
3,375 
1,300 

800 
6,900 
7,900 
3,500 
7,285 
10,800 
3,750 
2,300 
4,300 

200 

3,8ao 

7,200 

1,750 

1,660 

3,300 

400 

1,960 

1,700 

400 

810 

900 

1,175 

1,585 

1,408 

375 
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advertwement  of  March  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  ihe  Indian  «erpice— Continued. 
awMds  were  nuide  on  oomparison  of  samplea  with  whloh  each  bid  was  aocompaiiied.l 


I 


I 


OS 


r 


I 


»4 


Points  of  delivery. 


Sionx    City, 

Tankton  or 

Bmlhlxiff  Water 

Saint  Faal. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

SlonxCity. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New 
York. 

$9  04 

14  00 
..«. 

I4  86 

4  10 

5  10 

6  10 

5  10 

485 

4  60 

436 

800 

335 

3  35 
885 

360 

3  36 

835 

335 

835 

335 

8  35 

$4  80 

$4  75 

4  39 

885 

4  14 

4  00 

5  20 

485 

5  50 

5  50' 
5  00 

4  75 

4  50 

4  25 

3  50 

3  25 

3  25 
3  75 

3  50 

3  25 

3  25 

3  25 

325 

3  25 

3  25 

5  14 

485 

5  20 

5  14 

4  85 

460 

485 

4  10 

3  35 

8  10 

8  10 
360 

885 

8  10 

3  10 

8  10 

3  10 

3  10 

3  10 

5  20 

5  14 

504 

4  80 

4ro 

464 

4  54 

430 

"* 

3  64 

3  70 

3  54 

3  39 

3  54 

404 

3  80 

3  70 

364 

• 



3  54 

3  39 

3  54 

3  30 

3  54 

3  30 

3  54 

3  30 

3  54 

3  30 

3  54 

10  54 
14 
18 

J? 

16 
15 
14 
18 

21 
19 
18 
23 

a22i 
o21 
020 
025 

10  18 
10 
15 
13 
14 
12 
22 
20 

10  16 

14 

18 

a  At  Chicago  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abeiract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUy,  wnder 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wliioh  contracts  hare  been  awardedi 


Class  10. 
Hardwabb— Continued. 


1 

I 


I 


Kots,  irout  square,  i-inch . . 
Kuts,  iron,  square,  A-inch . 
Nuts,  iron,  square,  fmch .. 
Nuts,  iron,  square,  {-inch . . 
Nuts,  iron,  square,  A-lnch . 
Nuts,  iron,  square,  s-inch .. 
Nuts,  iron,  square,  {-inch . . 
Nuts,  iron,  square,  linch . . 
Oilers,  zinc,  medium  size... 

Oakum 


.pounds. 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 
....do  ., 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
. .  .dozen. 


.pounds. 


Oil-stones,  Washita 

Ox-bow  keys,  2-inch 

Pencils,  carpenters' , 

Picks,  mill,  furrowing,  cast  steel,  ;s  pounds 

Picks,  mill,  oast  steel. 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  and  6  pounds. 
Punches,  spring,  harness,  assorted,  6, 7,  and  8  tubes  • 

Punches,  rotary,  spring,  4  tubes 

Punches,  ticket,  conductors* 


.dozen. 
...do... 
...do... 


-do., 
.do. 
.do. 


Punches,  cast-steel,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2, 3»  4,  ft,  and  6 . 
Pliers,  round,  7-inch 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Pliers,  flat,  7-inch do.. 


Pliers,  cutting,  side,  7-inch 

Putty.in  bladders 

Planesjack,  single  irons,  cast  steel 

Planes,  match,  f -inch 

Planes,  match,  1-inch 

Planes,  smooth,  double-iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,  fore,  double-iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,Jointer,  double-iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,  plow,  beech-wood,  screw-arm,  full  set  bits,  cast  steel . 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  |-inch 

Planes,  skew-rabbeM-lnch 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  l|-inch 

Planes,  hollow,  1-inch 

Planes,  hollow,  U-inch 

Planes,  round,  l-mch 

Planes,  round,  l^inch 

Paper,  sand,  assorted 

Paper,  emery,  assorted 

Packing,  rubber,  i-inch 


....do... 
.pounds. 
...dozen. 
— pairs. 
....do... 
— each. 
...  do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 


...do. 

...pairs. 

..Tdo... 

...do... 

...do... 

,  .sheets. 


....do... 
..pounds. 


Packing,  rubber,  ^inch  . 
Packing,  rubber,  ^inch  . 


.do... 


.do.... 


Pinking-irons,  1-inch . , 

Pipe,  lead,  1-inch  C 

Pipe,  lead,  |-inch . 


Pipe,  lead,  |-inch  (per  pound)  . 


.dozen. 

..feet. 

...do... 


185 
110 
356 
401 
460 
515 
155 
195 
20H 

795 


61 

u 

II 

7 
liV 

H 
li 

2,060 

l» 

5 

24 
38 
15 

8 

8 

6 
10 

4 

6 

6 

4 
3,262 

1,468 
173 


155 
75 


1 
15 
10 


391 
531 
490 
535 
160 
305 

aoij 

849 


351 
70 


1|H 
V 


lA 


3,315 

3 

5 

5 

30 

43 

15 

8 

3 

O 

10 

4 

5 

O 

4 

3,463 

1,508 
ITS 


185 
75 


1 
15 


a  Chicago  only. 


0Per  gross. 
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adverUstment  of  March  23, 1881,  far  hardware  for  the  Indian  ««rvioe— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.  J 


r 


I 


f^ 
^ 


m 


^ 

^i 
^i 


6 


Points  of  deUvery. 


1 

1 

||||| 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

a$0  12i 
aOO 
a  07; 
aO& 
a04} 
a04 
a03| 

o§^ 
oSt 

09 
04 
04 

75 
87 
12 

$0  15 
13 
10 

07 

$0  18 

05 
04 

$0  80 

68 

63 



$9  99k 

12 

06 



^     n 

939 
00 
29 

33 

15 

15 

7  15 

450 

16  00 

lOOO 

1  10 

290 

4  90 

200 

4  90 

0  90 

u 

41 
07 
79 
339 
33 
39 

^S 

93 

SI 

83 

88 

83 

77 
06 
06 

50 
a«2  75 

68 

25 

80 

750 
350 

$0  79 

$7  30 

3  98 
1*^95 

$3  55 

10  50 

dlOSO 

do  00 

1  10 
255 

90 

75 

255 

6  66 

02t 

550 

166 



........ 

40 
40 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 
e3  80 

s5  20 

1 

014 

'■"ioi' 

m 

01 

02 
20 

20 

20 

9^ 

01 

•^* 

27 
25 

22 

20 
20 
20 

$0  16. 
20» 
22r 
15 
20 
22: 
15» 
20« 
22.- 

30 

26 
22 

30 

26 
22 

30 

26 

80 

a09| 

a05| 

07| 
07l 

28  INB 


<i$1.00  per  dozen  loss  if  not  plated. 


#Beam. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontracls  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[Note.— Fignies  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraotB  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  19. 
Harowxbs— Oontinnod. 


I 

t 


Points  of 
deliyery. 


I 


Pipe,  lead,  1  inch  (per  pound) feet. 

Pipe, lead,  U inch  (per  ponnd) do... 

Pipe,  lead,  U  inch  (per  pound) do... 

Pipe,  iron,*  inch do... 

Pipe,  iron,  |  inch do. . . 

Pipe,  iron,  1  inch do... 

Pipe,  iron,  U  inch do... 

Pipe,  iron,  1^  inch do... 

Pipe, iron, 2 inch ...do  .. 

Eivots,  iron,  i-inch,  No. 8,  flat-head... ponnds. 

Bivets,  iron,  |-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do  .. 

Rivets,  iron,  1-incb,  No. 8.  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  A  ^2  inch,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

lUvets,  iron,  A  x4inch,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  ±  x  l^inch,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  i  x  l} inch.  No. 8,  flat^head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  I  x 2 inch, No. 8,  fla^head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  ix2Jinch,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  |  x  3|  inch,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  |  x  4  inch.  No.  8,  flat-head do . . . 

Rivets,  iron,  |x  Gincb,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivcta,  iron,  A  x  A  inch.  No.  8,  flat-head do. . . 

Rivets,  iron,  itoSinch,  No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  tin,  12-ounce do... 

Rivets,  tin,  IG-ounce do... 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  ^inch,  No.8 do... 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  I  inch,  No.8 do... 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  |-inch,  No.8 do... 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  |-inch,  No.8 do... 

Rivets nnd burs,  copper,  1-inch,  No.8 do... 

Rivets,  copper,  No.8 do... 

Rivets,  copper,  ^  to  finch do... 

Tliv€ta  antl  burs,  copper.  No.  8,  assorted do. . . 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  }-inch,  Na  8,  flat-head .  .• do. . . 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  J-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do. . . 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  J-inch,  Na  8,  flat-head do. . . 

"Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  I-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do. . . 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  l-incn,  No.8,  fla^head do... 

"Rivet,  sets,  K  o.  2 dozen . 

Rivet,  seta.  No. 3 do... 

'Sasps,  wood,  flat,  12-inoh do... 

Rasps,  wood,  flat^  14-inch do... 

Hasps,  wood,  half-round,  12-inch do... 

Rasps,  wood,  half-round,  14-inch do... 

Rasps,  horse,  14-inch do... 

Rasps,  horse,  16-inoh do... 

Resin,  common ponnds. 

Rope,  manila,  i-inch do... 

Rope,  manila,  {-inch do... 

Rope,  manila,  |-inch do... 

Rope,  manila,  |-inch do. . . 

Rope,  manila,  1-inch do... 

Spirit-levels,  30-inch,  with  plumb dozen . 

Saw,  circular,  8inch,  cross-cut '. number. 

Saw,  circular,  8-inch,  rip do... 


m 


35 
3ffO 


195 

145 

375 

650 

lOO 

50 

65 

64 

110 

80 

41 

40 

74 

78 

70 

134 

148 

65 

15 


30 

13 

13 

23 

361 

391 

33 

3 

8 

375 

13 

13 

6 
16 
13 

i* 

5} 


37 

101 

458 
1,933 
3,167 
1,385 
1,495 
1,864 
lA 


$4  SO 
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advertisement  of  March  23, 1881,  far  hardware  for  the  Indian  «en>ioe— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 


I 


I 


I 


a 
ri 


n 


Points  of  delirety. 


-B^cP 

Q 

i 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

90  051 
09 

$0  06 
06 
06 

lo^ 

aOll 

all 

a]  3 

al9 

J3 

13 

13 

08} 

08 

07 

07 

or 

07 

$0  071 
07 
07 

05 

08f 
08 
07A 







07 
07 
07 
07 

07ii 

07A 

07A 
07A 

08; 

07} 
16 

07              07 



8?^ 

07 

07 

■ 

30 
17 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40O 

4  00 
3  25 
450 
8  25 
460 

3  90 

5  50 

04 

14 
13i 
13 
13 



18 

35 

33 
83 
33 
33 
33 
83 
33 
33 

$0  86 
80 
86 
86 
86 

$0  84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

$0  85 
85 
35 
35 
85 
85 
86 
85 

35 

85 

35 

85 

35 

35 

35 

86 

15 



15 

15 

15 

,.  . 

15 

** 

3  90 

$4  60 
8  76 
296 
4  13 
8  20 
4  50 
4  20 

506 

3  10 

8  75 

3  75 

4  25 
8  75 
4  25 
450 

650 

368 
3  74 

3  68 
3  74 

3  74 

587 

5  20 

3  75 

5  20 

4  00 

525 
600 
550 

7  00 
850 

eU 

13* 
13 
13 
13 

131 

12 

12 

12 

12 

90  131 
13 

elZh 

en 



13 

cl3 

13 

el3i 

13  !              13l 

13 

6  30 

6  30 

85 
85 

1  10 



$0  95 
95 

n 

1  10 

a  Per  foot  or  5  cents  per  ponnd. 


e  Chicago. 
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PBOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


AUtract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUf,  under  aAeerUmmmt 
of  if  arch  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  «ervioe— Continned. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded  i  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  hid  was  accompanied.] 


. 

J 

^ 

(A 

Pk 

^ 

O 

1 

^ 

>4 

t^ 

M 

*-i 

*-i 

^ 

ofi 

ri 

Class  19. 

HARDWABK-ContinQed. 

, 

Points  of  delivery. 

||1 

1 

« 

fM 

M 

J 

Ai 

1^ 

t 

|ill 

1 

s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•1  95 

11  95 

|1  62 

•1  60 

....... 

195 
4  86 

196 
8  75 

162 
8  75 

150 
3  76 

"""i  ■ 

485 
680 

8  75 
560 

3  76 
5  25 

3  75 
5*25 

""i  ' 

680 
780 
780 
10  40 

560 
6  75 
6  75 
9  00 

625 
625 
6  25 
800 

525 
6  95 

625 
8  75 

10  40 

900 

800 

8  75 

1 

18  65 

1100 

10  50 

11  35 

■"'  3* 

13  65 
104  00 
104  00 

11  00 

10  50 
80  00 
80  00 

1125 

86  00 

86  00 

....dOB. 

H 

9i 

18  00 

080 

ffffO 

500 

16  80 

13  00 

650 

660 

16  00 

425 

660 

10  00 

750 

650 

960 
10  60 

14 

14i 

18  00 

.    046 

ffffO 

500 

680 

4  25 

660 

660 

16  00 

10  00 

660 

650 

760 

18  00 

960 
10  60 

Saws,  hand,  8  points  to  the  inch . . .  .doz. 

21 

3i 

18  00 

5  50 

600 

680 

13  00 

660 

660 

16  00 

425 

680 

10  00 

760 

650 

960 
10  60 

Saws,  hand,  9  pofaits  to  the  inch . . .  .dos. 

n 

^ 

18  00 

5  50 

600 

680 

18  00 

660 

660 

16  00 

425 

660 

10  00 

760 

660 

960 
10  60 

Saws,  hand,  2^inoh ......dos. 

^ 

ffl 

o80 

5  50 

6  00 

6  80 

660 

560 

15  00 

660 

^ 

7  66 

960 

10  60 

Saws,  rip,  28.inoh dox. 

1h 

1-19 

16  00 

10  00 

800 

24  09 

095 

760 

16  56 

880 
18  00 

aEaeh. 
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Abairact  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
of  March  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  wmoe— Continued. 

[KOTB.— Figmes  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  19. 
HASDWABK-Contbined. 


Saws,  rip,  30-inoh doz 

Saws,  meat,  20-inch doz. 

Saws,  bracket do 

Saws,  cross-out,  6  feet  tangs,  riveted  on. 

Saws,  key-hole,  12-inoh  compass. .  .doz. 

Saws,  back  (frames  complete) do . 

Sieves,  iron  wire,  in  nests,  18-mesh, 
tin  frames. 

Spades,  Ions  handle.  Nos.  2  and  8,  steel- 
edge,  medinm  quality, ' '  sacked* ' .  doz. 


Spades,  short  handle,  Noe.  2  and  8.  steel- 
edge,  medium  quality, ' ' sacked '  .doz 


Shovels,  long  handle,  Na  2,  steel-edge, 
medium  quality,  "sacked "  — doz. . 


Shovels,  short  handle.  No.  2,  steel-edge, 
medium  quality,  "sacked" doz.. 


Shovels,  scoop,  Ko.  4. . . 


..^...do.. 


Swamp  or  bush  hook,  handled do. . 

Soldering-irons,    Ko.    3,    1|    pounds 
each pairs.. 

a  "D"  handles  25  cents  extra. 


IE 


29 


841 
2U 

88i 

Ml 

841 

4A 


II 


99 
30 


84A 


381 


511 


341 


4A 


I 

h5 


Points  of  delivery. 


69  50 


69  50 


68  75 


68  86 


61175 


31 
4        4 

6SolidsteeL 


•dcf 

k. 

CO 


I 

I 


$2  20 


126  00 
17  00 
16  00' 
13  00, 

10  oo; 

12  00 


2 
o 


17  50  $1200 

800 


d26 

3  25 

8  00 
7  00 
500 
3  90 

2  50 


al  00 
a?  50 

05  75 

06  25 

04  50 

05  50 

07  00 
o7  60 
o5  75 
a6  25 

04  50 

05  60 
O7  00 
o7  50 

05  75 

06  25 

04  60 

05  50 

07  00 
o7  50 

05  75 

06  25 

04  50 

05  50 
9  00 
960 
8  25 
8  75 
6  75 
725 
950 


10  75 


1  02 

1  74 

2  25 

2  75 
8  90 


$10  80 
22  50 


11  80 
10  50:010  40 


6  40 
6  63 


640 
6  63 


6  15 


6  40 


7  50 


8  50 


1  98 

2  95 



1  75 

2  05 

3  88 

490 
7  50 

400 

100 

1  to 



108 
2  00 
1  13 

66  75 

67  25 

66  75 

67  25 

66  50 

67  00 

66  75 

67  25 

' 

7  65 

900 

10  80 

37 

.••••• 

e25 
e  Per  pound.        d  Per  foot.       «Each. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


AhBtract  of  propoeaU  received  and  contracta  awarded  In  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


Glass  19. 
HuiDWARB— Continued. 


f 

I 


I 


Saw-sets,  lever  for  hand  saws 

Baw-blades,  batchers',  20-inch 

Springs,  door,  spiral ^ 

Swago-block,  blacksmiths' 

Sledge-hammers,  weight  2  pounds,  oast  steel.., 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  5  pounds,  cast  steel.. 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  6  pounds,  cast  steel.. 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  7  pounds,  oast  steel. . 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  8  pounds,  cast  steel.. 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  9  pounds,  cast  steel. . 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  10  pounds,  cast  steel. 
Sledge-hammers,  weight  13  pounds,  cast  steel.. 

Shears,  sheen 

Shears,  8-inon,  cast  steel,  trimmers,  straight 


.do... 
..do... 


..dosen. 
...do... 


Scissors,  6-inch do.. 

Scales,  spring-balance,  24  pounds  heavy,  wlthhoolL 

Scales,  counter,  62  pounds 

Scales,  platform,  2«)poundH 

Scales,  platform,  1,000  pounds 

Scales,  platform,  1,500  pounds 

Scales,  platform,  2,000  pounds 

Scale,  hay  and  cattle,  dtons 

Scale,  hay  and  cattle,  6  tons , 

Scale,  let1«r,  34  ounce 

Scales,  butchers',  dial,  round  disk,  30  pounds,  by  ounces 

Scythe-stones 


.dozen. 


Screw-drivers,  6-inch  blade 

Screw-drivers,  8-inoh  blade 

Screwdrivers,  10-inch  blade 

Screws,  iron,  i-inch,  assorted  Nos.  4  and  5  . 

Screws,  iron,  1-inch,  Nos.  5  and  6 

Screws,  iron,  f-inch,  Nos.  7  and  8 

Screws, iron,  1-inch, Nos.  8and9 

Screws,  iron,  1-inch,  Noi*.  9  and  10 

Screws,  iron,  l^inch,  Nos.  10  and  11 

Screws,  Iron,  l^-inch.  Nos.  11  and  12 

Screws,  iron,  l|-inch,  Nos.  12  and  13 

Screws,  iron,  2-inch,  Nos.  13  and  14 

Screws,  iron,  2i-inch,  Nos.  14  and  15 

Screws,  iron,  2i-inch,  Nos.  14  and  16 

Screws,  iron,  3-inch,  Nos.  16  and  18 

Screws,  bench,  iron,  U-inch 

Screws,  bench,  wood,  2|-inch 


..do  .. 
.do... 
..do... 
.gross. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

.do... 

..do... 

..do... 


31 

"I 

8 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 

117* 


287A 
8 


168i 

P 

54 

67 
1081 

87 
1831 
147i 
168i 

55i 

51i 

23 

16 

20 

24 
9 


31 

.ji 

4 
1 

9 
9 
1 
4 
1 
3^ 
118i 


364i 

8 

4 
7 
6 

I 


t 

y 

1691 


54 


106i 

83 

1931 

198i 

17H 

581 

«14 

33 

16 

19 

94 

9 


aHowes,  at  Chicago. 


6  Fairbanks. 


eDosen. 
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adverUsemeiU  of  March  23, 1881,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awarda  were  made  on  comparison  of  Bomples  witii  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


1 

1 

1 

1 
J 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

r 

N 

o 

,i 

» 

^ 

'i 

pq 

€ 

M 

f4 

pci 

^ 

^ 

ri 

N 

>i 

a 

>i 

-1 

05 

oS 

Hi 

if 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

St.  Panl,  St. 
Loois,  Sionx 
City,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

^ 
O 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9135 

450 
85 

750 
320 

2  20 

a25 

afl  50 

al  50 

a24  00 

oai  76 

037  00 

a94  00 

al05  00 

04  25 

03  75 

25 

125 

1  70 

2  25 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
18 
19 
19 
SO 
24 

28 
80 
35 
88 
43 
48 
58 
58 
69 
65 
85 
1  05 
ei  00 

eSOO 

$1  35 
425 

■:::::: 
» 

$1  85 

550 

4O0 

4§S 

30 

75 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

1  95 
9  00 
3  56 

2  85 

2  62 

2  20 
25 

. 

$0  35 
80 
95 
1  15 
1  80 
1  50 
A  60 
225 

$4  05 

2  97 

13  15 
495 

1  20 
200 

8  98 
858 

2  20 
2  76 

$2  80 

460 
425 
2  65 

$0  15 

ftAlil 

7  15  1    5  90 

8  30  1    7  SO 
25  75   20  00 
20  30    20  00 
88  75  132  50 

89  00      75  00 

109  00  i    90  00 

3  55      2  y.l 

moo 

69  25 

1)34  00 

M5  00 

653  00 

6140  00 

6160  00 

400 

400 

: : 



260 

2  37 

$0  80 

88 
42 

1  60 
220 
8  40 

35 

150 
2  20 
2  70 
091 

Hi 

144 

16 

18 

21 

27 

34 

47 

51 

56 

84 

40 

28 

33 
23 

12 
12 
17 
19 
20 
27 
32 
41 
60 
62 
68 
98 
50 

|0  07| 

13 
14 
16i 
18 
19 
20 
25 

2^ 

34 

38 

43 

47i 

524 

57l 

575 





64  1 

84  ' 

I  04  1 

1 

1 

i 

dPer  pound,  solid  steeL 


a  Per  ponnd,  steel  face. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citg,  under  adverdsememi 
of  March  23, 1881,  for  hardware  for  ihe  Indian  service — Continned. 

[N0TB.~Figiire8  In  large  type  denote  the  ratea  at  which  oontraota  hare  been  awarded;  awaids  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  10. 
Habdwabb— Contimied. 


I 


Pq 
^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


s 


^ 

Q 


Shot,  No.  4 .• poonds. 

Shot,  No. 5 do.. 

Shot,  No.  6 do.. 

Steel,  plow,  i  X  8  inches do.. 

Steel,  plow,  I X  5  inches do.. 

Steel,  plow,  |x6inches do.. 

Steel,  plow,  5-iuoh do.. 

Steel,  plow,  I  xl} inches do.. 

Steel,  plow,  |x9inohes do.. 

Steel,  plow,  1-inch do.. 

Steel,  plow,  Scinches do. 

Steel,  German,  §  x  "    ' 


[inch, 
[inch, 
(hioh.. 
[inch.. 
L  inch. 


Steel,  German,  i  [  x 
Steel,  German,  [  x 
Steel,  German,  \  x 

Steel,  German,  K  X 

Steel,  German,  |x 5 inches do. 

Steel,  cast,  square,  l-inch do. 

Ste^l,  cast,  sqnare,  finch do. 

Steel,  oast,  square,  |-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  square,  {-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  square,  |-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  square,  1-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  square,  li-hich do. 

Steel, cast,  bar,|x|inch do. 

Steel,  cast.,  bar,  rx  finch do. 

Steel, cast,  bar,    x4inches do. 

Steel, cast,  bar,i  xSinches do. 

Steel, cast,  bar,| xlinch do. 

Steel,  cast,  octagon,  ^inch do. 

Steel  cast,  octagon,  f-inch do. 

Steel, cast,  octagon,  (inch. do. 

Steel,  cost,  octagon,  {-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  octagon,  |-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  octagon,  1-inch do. 

.Steel,  tool,  square,  i-inch do. 

•Steel,  tool,  square,  I'inch do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  1-inoh do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  1-inch do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  1-inch do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  1-inch.  I do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  l^iUch do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  l}-inch do. 

Steel,  tool,  square,  2-mch do. 

JSteel,  tool,  square,  2|-inoh do. 


285 
226 
100 

460 

700 

100 

200 
100 
100 

780 
25 
26 

100 
50 

125 
50 

150 

100 
45 
70 

100 

285 

190 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25 

45 

110 

180 

285 

115 

170 

145 

75 

800 

220 

220 

110 

110 

80 


135 
*J35 

3O0 

450 

650 


<2$0  07| 
d07{ 
d07| 


300 
100 


780 
25 


100 

"125 


150 

lOO 

55 

80 

110 

305 

190 

50 


45 
165 
215 
270 
140 
170 
145 

75 
300 
220 
220 
110 
110 
100 

20 


I07i 
07j 

07 
05 

05 

05 

05 

05 
05 

05 

05 
061 

0«t 
06 1 

OOr 
06  r 

0«r 

11 
11 

11 
11 
11 

f 

U 

11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
ld| 

ir 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


$0  08 
08 
08 
06| 
t» 
05 


3. 
1 


18 
IS 
12 
12 

m 


111 

12 
12 
12 
12 

15 
15 
18 
12 


12 

21 
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AhHraet  ofpropowls  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  New  Tork  City,  under  advertisement 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

(Ni)TB.— Fignree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  19. 
Habdwabb— Oontinned. 


I 

I 


I 

Ha 


6 

i 

00 


Points  of  delivery. 


[i..do. 
[L..do. 
ii..do 
\i.  do. 
ii..do. 
ii..do. 
3h  -do. 
d  ..do. 
;h  do. 

...do. 

...do. 
)S..do. 

!8..do. 

I.  ..do. 
»..do. 
..doz. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  1 lbs. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  2 do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  8 do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  4 do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  5 do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  6 do. 

Shoes,  horse.  No.  7 do . 

Shoes,  mole.  No.  2 do. 

Shoes,  mole,  No.  8 do. 

Shoes,  mule,  No.  4 do. 

Shoes,  mole.  No.  6 do. 

Squares,  try,  4|-inoh dos. 

Squares,  try,  6-mch do. 

Squares,  tiy,  10-inch do. 

Squares,  bevel,  10>inch do. 

Squares,  framing,  2-inoh  wide, 
cast  steel doa. 

Squares,  panel,  15-inch do. 

Staples,  nlain,  wrought*iion.  8 
inches  long Ids 


a  At  Chicago. 


10 

25 

70 

70 

80 

25 

25 

25 

25 

60 

800 

035 

290 

125 

550 

H 

7.000 
0,700 
5,575 
2,200 
1,025 
500 
1,136 
2,150 
1.845 
1,825 
1,185 


10 

ro 
ro 

80 
95 


$15 
15 
12 
12 


8A 

112 


U75 
060 
990 
195 
550 

8,550 
7,550 
5,995 
9,395 
1,095 
500 
1,130 
9,550 
J, 003 
1,333 
1,193 

1-3 
9 

1-9 

r-19 

119 


4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 

4  75 

5  75 
5  75 
5  75 
5  75 


a$4  00 

ai  40 
04  40 
04  40 
o4  40 
o4  40 
o4  40 

04  40 

05  40 
o5  40 
O5  40 
05  40 

175 
2  35 
8  85 
8  00 

018  00 
(26  00 


$4  25 

I  4  25 

425 

4  25 
I  4  25 

425 

,  4  25 

525 

6  25 

5  25 
5  25 


•1?* 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

9  70 

800 

4  95 

4  95 

4  95 

495 

4  95 
495 
495 
595 

5  95 
595 
5  95 

107 
9  90 
9  85 
985 

11  13 

800 

08 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


$1  80 
2  45 

bS  15 
8  15 


59-inch. 


oSteel. 


dlron. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denotea  the  ratea  at  which  contraota  have  been  awaided; 


Class  10. 
HARDWABB-^ontiniied 


Toe-^nJks,  No.  1,  steel...: ponnds. 

Toe-calks,  No.  2,  steel do... 

Toe-calks,  No.  3,  steel do  .. 

Tacks,  4-oance,  fiill  weight papers. 

Tacks,  6-ounce,  full  weight do... 

Tacks,  8K)ance,  foil  weight do... 

Tacks,  10-onnoe,  fall  weight do... 

Tacks,  12-oanoe,  ftill weight do... 

Tacks,  brass-headed,  8-onnce,  1,000  each perM. 

Traps,  beaver.  No.  4,  with  chain 

Traps,  mink,  No.  1,  with  chain 


405 


442 


Tape-lines,  75  feet,  leather  oaae dozen. 

Ton<;8,  fire,  20-inch paira. 

Tongs,  blackamlths*,  20-inoh do... 

Tire-setters,  Olmstead  &  Dinamore'a  patent 

Tire-shrinkera 

Trowels,  brick,  O^inch dozen. 

Trowels,  brick,  lOi-inoh do... 

Trowels,  plastering,  lOf-inoh do... 

Taps,  taper,  ^  to  {inch 


Ic's  neat . 


box 

box 

ich  Jaw. 


.perpoond.. 


el-pointed, 
pl-pointed . 
9l-pointed.. 


....iK>nnda. 
....fT.do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

.perponnd. 

dozen. 

do... 


a  Half  weight 


bDozen. 


oPerponnd. 


d^{-inchhole. 


ff35 


Sh 


r9^ 
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advertisement  of  March  23,  1881,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  wirioe— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  wunplea  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


s 

■f^ 

1 

^ 

f 

1 

rf 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

A< 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

s 

1 

> 

< 

^ 

ci 

S 

ri 

ri 

^ 

Pi 

ii3 

O 

rf 

Hi 

•^ 

-i 

►i 

cd 

« 

ri 

►» 

»4 

Points  of  delirery. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

Sioux  City,  Sahit 
Pani,  Saint  Louis, 

City. 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

g 

* 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$0  08 

0^602' 
a  02} 
a02| 
a03 
Jr03| 

$08 

08 
08 
40 

«, 

00 
65 
70 

$0  07* 

1^ 

$0  06} 

SSI 

02 
02} 
2} 
03} 
03} 

1  00 

84 
16} 

0  50 

50^ 

18  00 

18  00 

550 

6  00 

600 

6  50 

6  65 

750 

27 

80 

38 

86 

65 

44 

55 

75 

6  00 

19 

et9 

18  00 

75 

125 

225 

8  75 

19 

10 

ss 
Si 

2  60 

07 
08 

08 

$0  40 
51 
62 
48 
56 
68 
64 
83 
72 
03 

"*$0*85" 
25 
17} 

04^^ 
0^ 

$0  04 
05 
06 
07 
08 

610  75 
&2  10 

725 
25 
50 

TO 

18 

67 
20 

,    ••*••* 

$i'5  06 

550 

553 

698 
640 

$6  80, 

5  75 

592 

7  50 

525 

28 
82 
86 
45 
60 

25 
30 
34 
49 
ff5 

5  65 

el^ 

6  75 

59 

03 

1  08 

3  00 

24 
20 
12 
06 
d05} 
«05 

18 
12 
10 
08 
05( 
06 
04 
04 
04 
250 

^ 

9  65 

268 

249 
280 

^00 

** 

« l^inch  hole. 


/Fluted. 


p  Wrought  har. 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIVED  AND   CONTBACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  ofprapoeaU  received  and  oantractB  awarded  in  New  York  CUff,  undar 
[NanL— Ilgiiret  in  large  type  demote  the  rates  at  wMoh  eontraoto  have  been  awnded; 


Class  19. 
HABDWABS-Contfaiiied. 


f 


Wrenches,  monkey,  black,  10-inch dosen 

Wrenches,  monkey,  black,  12-inoh do.. 

Wrenches,  monkey,  black,  15>inoh « do.. 

Wrenches,  crooked,  8-inch.  maOeableiron do.., 

Wrenches,  crooked,  10-inch,  maUeableiron do.. 

Wrenches,  crooked,  12-inch,  malleable  iron do... 

a  Wrought  bar. 


12 


1!H 
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adverti$ement  o/Marok  23, 1881,  for  hardware  far  ihe  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  -with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


6 


I 


I 


ss 


^ 
a 


ad 


6 


pj 
4 


Points  of  deliYery. 


1. 

1 

1 

1 

c 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

, 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$3  00 
860 

600 

3 

$3  90 

442 

515 

645 

885 

$3  25 
8  75 

640 
b07h 

5or 

MIT 

$2  00 
400 
340 
386 
462 
509 

a$4  80 
o5  60 

00  60 

5Per  pound. 
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PEOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CiUf,  under  advertisemeni 
of  March  23, 1881,  for  meiUoal  suppUesfor  the  Indian  service. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whlob  o<mtracte  bare  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  aooompanied.] 


MEDICAL  BUFFLII8. 


45 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 
I 


I 


I 


MBDICDIBB. 

Aoid,  oarbolic,  for  disinfection,  in  1-ponnd  bottles,  95 
percent ponnds.. 

Acid,  carbolic,  pore,  orystflUised,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  Dottles, 
ounces 

Acid,  citric,  in  8^>z.  bottles oonoes. 

Acid,  nitric,  in  4-oz.  g.  8.  bottles do  .. 

Acid,  salicjlic,  in  4^z. bottles do... 

Acid,  snlpbnric,  in4H>z.g.8.  bottles ....do... 

Acid,  snlphuric,  aromatic,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do . . . 

Acid,  tannic,  in  1-oz. bottles do... 

Alcohol,  in 32-oz. bottles bottles.. 

Alnmina  and  potassa,  sulphate  of  (alum),  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles  ounces.. 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  in  8-oz. bottles do... 

Ammonia,  muriate  of  in  8-oz.  bottles do — 

Ammonia,  solution  of,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

Antimony  and  potassa,  tartrate  of  (tarttur  emetic),  in  1- 
oz.  bottles ounces.. 

Arsenite  of  potassa,  solution  of  (Fowler's  solutioi^,  in 
4-oz.bottie« ounces.. 

Belladonna,  alcoholic  extract  of,  in  1-oz.  w.  m.  botties, 
ounces 

Bismuth,  subuitrate  of,  in  2-oz.  bottles ounces. . 

Borax,  powdered,  in  8-oz. botties do  ... 

Camphor,  in  8-oz.  botties do 

Castor  oil,  in  82-oz.  bottles botties.. 

Cerate,  blistering,  in  8-oz.  tins ounces  . 

Cerate,  simple,  in  1-pound  tins pounds. . 

Cerate,  cosmoline do 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  8-oz.  bottles ounces.. 

Chloral,  hydrate  of;  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  botties do — 

Chloroform,  purifled,  in  8-oz.  s.  s.  botties do 

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aromatics),  in  8-oz.  bot- 
tles  ounces.. 

Cinchonidia,  sulphate  of do 

Cod-liver  oil,  in  1-pint  botties botties.. 

Colchlcum  seed,  fluid  extract  of  in  4-oz.  botties  ounces. . 

CoIoc3'nth,  compound  extract  of,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bot- 
ties  ounces.. 

Copper,  sulphate  of;  in  2-oz.  botties do 

Cosmoline pounds. . 

Croton  oil,  in  1-oz. g. s.  botties ounces.. 

Digitalis,  tincture  of;  in  2-oz.  botties do  — 

Ei^ot,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-oz.  k*  s.  bottles do  — 

Btnor,  compound  spirits  of  (Hoffinan's  anodyne),  in  8- 
oz.  g.  8.  botties ounces.. 

Ether,  stronger,  for  aniesthesia,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  botties, 
ounces 

Ether,  spirits  of  nitrous  (sweet  spirits  of  nitre),  in  8-oz. 
ff.  s.  bottles ounces.. 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins pounds. . 

Oelseminum,  tincture,  in  4-oz.  botties ounces. . 

Ginger,  fluid  extract  of;  in  8-oz.  botties do 

Glycerine,  pure,  in  8-oz.  bottles do 

Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  botties do 

Hyoscyamus,  alcoholic  extract  of,  in  1-oz.  w.  m.  botties, 
ounces 


3M| 

412 
1,008 
249 
531 
261 
854 
188 
1,281 

1,103 
588 
«22 

8,000 

10 
508 

99 

787 
893 

2,283 
847 
305 
264 
564 
417 
275 

2,256 


915 

1,156 

249 

10 
390 
483 

78 
178 
804 

1,208 

955 

3,882 
666 
521 
2,126 
4,443 
1,171 

57 


440 

450 
1,100 
970 
580 
280 
990 
910 
1,400 

1,910 
640 
680 

8,800 

11 

ffOO 

110 
800 
980 

9,500 
990 
340 
990 
690 
460 
300 

9,475 

3,170 

1,010 

1,170 

970 

11 
430 
530 

85 
195 
N85 

1,398 

1,050 

4,970 
790 
570 
9,330 
4,890 
1,190 


$0  90i 
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on 

m 

09 

09; 

39i 

06 

39 

30 

Oli 

17 


051 
70 
16 
06 

95 

OH 

30 

90 

03i 


04 

05 

03i 

06 

03| 

04| 

09i 

09i 

l»l 


$0  17 


$0  07 


049 
"odi* 


al9 
020 
o26 
o25| 


22 


038 


068 
035 


12| 


19 

04 

0140 

a«8 

o84 

o57 
041 
042 
064 
044 
a4S 


oPer  pound.  b Per  ounce. 
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Ahetract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  odvertMenient 
of  March  23,  1881,  for  medical  supplies  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 

[NoTiL— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Medical  supplies— Continned. 


s 

t 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


i 
I 


I 
I 


IIEDICDIES—Continned. 

Iodine,  in  l-02.g.B.  bottles ounces. 

Iodine,  tincture,  in 8-oz. bottles .do... 

Ipecaonanha,  powdered,  in 8-oz. bottles   do... 

Iron,  solution  of  the  sulphate  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles. . .  do . . . 
Iron,  sulphate  of,  commercial,  in  10-pound  wood  boxes, 

pounds 

Iix>n,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of;  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles, 

ounces 

Jalap,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Leao,  acetate  of,  in  8-oz. bottles do... 

Licorice  root,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Magnesia,  heavy  calcined,  in  4-oz.  bottles do . . . 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10-pound  tins pounds . 

Mercurii^  ointment, in  1-pound  pots do... 

Mercury,  corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive  sublimate),  in 

I'OZ.  bottles ounces. 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of  (calomel),  in  2-oz.  bottles. do. . . 
Mercury,  ointment  of  nitrate  of  (citrine  ointment),  in 

4-oz.  pots ounces . 

Mercury,  pill  of  (blue  mass),  in  8-oz.  pots do  . . 

Mercury,  red  oxide  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles do . . . 

Morphia,  sulphate  of,  in  i-ot.  bottles do . . . 

Mustard  seed,  black,  ground,  in  5-pound  tins  . .  .pounds. 
Nux  vomica,  alcohofic  extract  of,  powdered,  in  1-oz. 

bottles ounces . 

Olive  oil,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles. 

Opium,  camphorated  tincture  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles,  .ounces. 
Onium,  compound  powder  of  (Dover's  powder),  in  8-oz. 

bottles ounces. 

Opium, pnowdered, in  8-oz.  bottles do... 

Opium,  tincture  of  (laudanum),  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Origanum, oil  of; in  4-oz.  bottles do... 

Pepper,  cayenne,  ground,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Peppermint,  oil  o^  in  1-oz.  bottles do... 

Pills,  compound  cathartic,  in  bottles number. 

Podophyllum,  resin  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Potasisa,  caustic,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do 

Potassa,  acetate  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Potassa,  bitartrate  of,  powdered  (cream  of  tartar),  in 

8-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Potassa,  chlorate  of,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do . . . 

Potassa,  cyannret,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do 

Potassa,  nitrate  of,  powderod,  in  8  oz.  bottles do . . . 

Potassium;  bromide  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Potassium, iodide  of,  in  8-oz. bottles do... 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles,  or  compressed  in 

tins ounces. 

Rhubarb,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles do... 

Rochelle  salt,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Santonin, in  l-us. bottles do... 

Sarsaparilla,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles bottles. 

Silver,  nitrate  of  in  crystals,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  .ounces. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  fased,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do . . . 

Soap,  Castile,  in  paper pounds. 

Soap, common, in  bars do... 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of;  in  8-oz.  bottles ounces. 


7(r7 
173 
118 

251 

1,835 
84 
731 
407 
562 
635 
256^ 

98 

487 

058 
232 
157 
551 
347 

82J 
1,080 
6,188 

700 

890 

3,055 

1,285 

480 

209 

165,250 

35 

33 

420 

1,204 
1,799 
113 
982 
1,540 
1,706 

1,054 

294 

1.764 

89 

1,979 

10 

60i 

998 

641 

1,247 


350 
840 
190 
130 

97ff 

9,020 
93 
815 
450 
618 
698 
S80 

107 
535 

],053 

255 

172 

60 

381 

35 
1,180 
6,806 

ro 

{0 
10 
13 
(8 
10 

rs 

18 
16 
}2 

1,324 
1,978 
124 
1,080 
1,694 
1,876 

1,112 
323 

1,929 
97 

2,176 
11 
66 

1,097 
705 

1,371 


$0  28 
05| 
09| 
04 

02i 

03 

03i 

02 

on 

09 

03i 

42 

06 
05i 


>3| 


03i 
03i 
07, 
3  70 
14 


26 

181 

02i 

084 
49 
06} 
03i 
03 
20 
&14 
32 

1% 

092 


2  40 
05 
021 
60 
15 
82 
82 
07 
04i 
Oli 


$0  28 
04 


03 
03 

09 
03i 
41 

05| 
05 

03} 
03| 
07i 
3  70 
14 


10 
02 


06 
03i 
03i 
22 
M3 
30 
10 
02} 

02} 
02i 
10 

OH 

f4 

2  37 
04i 
02| 
58 
15 


07i 
04i 
Oli 


a$0  64 


02 

"ii' 


44 

05i 
aBSi 

a66 
a61 
07i 


20 

31 
12i 
a28 


a71 
a44 


as  20 


a46 


a  19 
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a2  75 


59 
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a  Per  pound. 


6  Per  100. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVBD  AND  CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AhHraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
of  march  23, 1881,/or  medical  supplies  for  tke  Indian  «ertW--Continned. 

[NOTB.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Medical  buffues— Continned. 


Mkdicikbs— Continued. 

Sqnill« strap  of; in Iponnd bottles pounds. 

Soychnia,  m  l-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  8-oz.  bottles do... 

Tolu  balsam,  in  ioz.  bottles do... 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  in  32-oz.  bottles bottles. 

Zino^  acetate  of;  in  %oz.  bottles ounces. 

2^0,  sulphate  of;  in  1-oz.  bottles do. . . 

HOSPITAL  STOBBS. 

Barley,  in  tins pounds. 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  4k>s.  bottles ounces. 

Cocoa  or  onooolate,  in  tins  or  cakes  — pounds. 

Com  starch,  in  tins do... 

Ginger,  ground,  in  8-os.  bottles ounces. 

Sugar,  white,  in  boxes pounds. 

Tapioca, in  tins do... 

Tea^  black,  in  tins  or  original  chests. .  .pounds. 


Bandages,  suspeaisory. . 


..number. 


Binder's  boards,  2|  by  13  inches pieces. 

Binder's  boards,  4  Dy  17  inches do... 

Catheters,  O. B.,  assorted number.. 

Cotton  bats do — 

Cotton  wadding sheets.. 

Cupping-glasses,  assorted  sizes number. . 

Cupping-tins,  assorted  sizes do 

Laaoet,lhumb do... 

Lint,  patent pounds. 

I«intpioked do — 

Husim,  unbleached,  unsized,  1  yard  wide.  .yds. . 

Needles,  assortedpapers papers.. 

Needles,  cotton,  thimble,  in  case number. . 

Needles,  upholsterer's do  .. 

Oakum,  fine,  picked pounds. 

Oiled  musUn,  in  2-yard  pieces yards. 

OUed  silk,  in  2-yard  pieces do.... 

Operating  cases  (minor) number. 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  Tials do. . . 

Pins papers. 

Plaster,  adhesiye,  5  yards  in  a  can yards. 

Plaster,  isinglass,  1  yard  in  a  case do... 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  6-pound  tins .pounds 

Pocket  oases number.. 

Soarifloators do 


aPerpofimd. 
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.^„ab  received  and  contrads  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  adverUeemeni 
\far6h  23, 1881,  fm'  medioal  supplies  for  the  Indian  Mmc^— Continaed. 

[KOTB. ^Figures  in  large  t^ype  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


IfBDiCAL  BUFPUBS-Contlnned. 


? 


1 


4 

I 


Points  of  deUvery. 


i 

I 


fiOBFTTAL  ST0BB8— Continned. 

Scissors,  6-inch pairs.. 

Bilk,  Ucatare ounces.. 

Specnmm  for  the  rectum number.. 

Specolnm  for  the  vagina^  glass do 

Sponge,  assorted ounces . . 

Stethoscopes number.. 

Stomach  pump  and  tube,  in  case do 

Syringes,  nard-rubber,  8-ounce do. . . 

Syringes,  hypodermic do . . . 

Syringes,  penis,  rubber do... 

Syringes,  vagina,  rubber do... 

Thermometer,  clinical do... 

Thread, linen,  unbleached ounces. 

Thread,  cotton,  spools,  assorted number. 

Tongue  depressors,  hinged do. . . 

Tooui-extnusting  case do  .. 

Tourniquets,  fleW number. 

Tourniquets, screw,  with  pad do... 

Tow , pounds. 

Towels dozen. 

Trusses,  single number. 

Trusses,  double do... 

Twine,  half  coarse .ounces. 

WSCBIXANBOUft. 

Basins,  wash,  hand number. 

Blank'books,  cap,  half  bound,  ^  quires. .  .do. . . 

Corkscrews do... 

Corks,  yelvet^  best,  assorted dozen. 

Dippers,  tin,  assorted number. 

Dispensatory copy. 

Funnels,  tin,  pint numoOT. 

Hones do... 

Measures,  graduated,  glass,  4^>unce do. . . 

Measures,  graduated,  flass,  mhiim do. .. 

Measures,  tin,  pint  and  quart number. 

Mortars  and  pestles,  wedgewood,  3|  to  8  in- 
ches  number. 

Mosquito  netting yards . 

Paper, ;filtering,  round,  gray,  10-inch... packs. 
Paper,  litmus,  blue  and  redT  of  each.,  .weets. 

Paper,  wrapping,  white  and  blue quires. 

PiU-boxes,  f 'paper,  *  turned  wood dozen. 

PllMUes,  5  to  lu  inches number. 

29'iND 
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14 
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7 
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19 
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22 
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93 
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ffff 
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8  50 
110 

90 
18 
44 
120 
08 

60 

9  00 
50 

120 
18 
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140 
88 
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10 
50 
13 
02 
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5  25 
05 
14 
23 
17 
08 
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23 
03 
18 
03 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  propoeals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  under  ad^jertisement 
of  March  23, 1881,  for  medical  euppliee  for  the  Indian  Mrrice— Continaed. 

[NOTB.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  st  Tfhich  contracts  haye  been  awarded ;  aTvards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.  | 


Medical  sufpliks— Continued. 


t 


1 

I 
s 


3 
1 

I 


. 

1 

2 

tt 

M 

^ 

^ 

S 

s 

>i 

a 

Points  of  delirery. 


I 


I 


MiBCSLLAinEOUS— Continned. 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription,  one  set  of  apothecary's 
and  one  set  of  gram  weights nnmber.. 

Spatulas,  8-inch do... 

Spirit-lamps do... 

Tools,  small  chest  of do 

Vials,  8-onnce dozen.. 

Vials,  e-onnce do... 

Vials,  4-OQnce do — 

Vials,  2-ounoe do... 

Vials,  1-onnce do... 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

Aconite,  tincture,  in  1-onnce  bottles ounces. 

Ammonium,  broinide  of,  in  4-ounce  bottles do  . . 

Arnica,  tincture  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles do 

Assafcetida,  ram do... 

Atropia,  sulphate,  in  (-ounce  bottles do  . . 

Buchu,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles do 

Cocculus  indicns,  in  1-ounce  bottles : do. . . 

Colchicum,  rad.,  wine  of,  in  8-oance  bottles do. . . 

Collodion,  in  1-ounoe  bottles do  .. 

Copaiba,  iMdsam  of;  in  i-ounce  bottles do . . . 

Creosote,  in  1-ounce  bottles,  ground  stoppers do. . . 

Ipecac,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Iron,  sirup  iodide  of,  in  4-ounce  bottles do... 

Linseed  oil,  in  pint-bottles bottles. 

Ointment-boxes,  tin,  assorted  sizes dozen. 

Plasters, porous do... 

Soap,  oaroolic pounds. 

Taraxacum,  fluid  extract  of ounces. 

Wild  cherry,  sirup  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Acid,  benzoic do... 

Acid,  muriatic do... 

Acid,  phos.,  dilute do. . . 

Anise,  oil  of do... 

Iron,  ammoniated  citrate  of pounds. 

Lavender,  compound  spirits  of ounces. 

Licorice,  fluid  extract pounds. 
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78 
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452     PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

AUiraot  of  praposali  received  and  eontraote  awwrded  in  WoBUngton,  under 

[NOTB.— ^FlgnrM  in  large  type  denote  the 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


j 

Quantity  awarded. 

Pounds. 
4,600,000 

2,000,000 
4,500,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 

Poundi. 

'iWio^oii' 

500.000 

2,600,000 
1,750,000 

Agmteite. 
Pine  Bidge,  Dak 

Boeelmd,Dak 

Stending  Bock,  Dak 

Cheyenne  and  ArapahoJ^  T 

Xioms  Comanohe,  and  wlohlt%lBd.T.. 
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-advertisement  of  June  15,  1881,  for  fumiehing  bebf  for  the  Indian  service, 
Tfttes  at  which  oontiftots  have  been  awarded.] 
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$4  12  !    13  72 


$8  97 


3  97 


4  23 


184  I 


$3  98 
03  74 

3  93 

03  74 


3  59 
3  59 


(A 


$3  99 


$3  78 
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$3  77 

887 

882 

63  09 


I 

d 


$3  09 


I 


869 
869 


I 


$8  78 
87t 


oFour  month's  snpply  deliyerable  on  or  aboat  December  1, 1881. 


^  At  one  deliveiy. 
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Aged  and  infirm  Indians  shoold  be  especially  provided  for 8 

Agents,  special  Indian,  addresses  of 312 

post-office  and  telegraphic  addresses  of 313 

should  be  experienced  men  of  business,  and  not  sentimental  enthusiasts 4 

Indian,  their  responsibilities  and  duties,  inadequate  reward 44 

Agency  buildings  at  Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  in  excellent  condition,  125 

in  fair  couoition  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 1 

commodious  and  in  good  condition  on  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  California,  11 

corral,  slaughter,  and  issue  house  needed  at  Coloraao  River  Agency,  Arizona.  1 

none  on  Colville  Reservation,  and  necessity  for 169 

at  Quapaw  Agency,  ample  and  commodious,  but  badly  located 97. 98 

(See  Buildings.) 

Agreements  and  treaties  with  Indians,  list  of,  showing  dates.  See 316 

Agreement  concluded  June,  1880,  with  Crows  of  Montana  for  cession  of  i>art  of  their  reser- 
vation, not  ratified LXII,  114 

Agriculture,  table  showing  number  of  Indians  engaged  in 272 

active  interest  in,  by  Chippewas  of  White  Earth  Agency 110 

Crow  Indians  of  MontAua  oeginning  to  manifest  interest  in XXTTT,  114 

obstacles  attending,  on  Round  Valley  Reservation,  California 16 

quite  an  advance  in  reported  by  Sisseton  Agent 55 

has  backward  tendency  on  Tule  River  Reservation,  Califomia 18 

nnoertidn  rain-fall  obstacle  to,  on  Pawnee  Reservation 87 

steady  progress  of  Menomonees  of  Green  Bay  Agency  in 177 

{See  Fanning  and  Crops.) 

Agricultural  implements,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 396 

lands  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation  not  sufficient  to  comply  with  agreement 23 

Agriculturists  and  stock-growers,  Sac  and  Fox  of  Indian  Territory  would  soon  become,  were  it 

not  for  large  cash  annuities 100 

and  stock-raisers  most  successful  at  Pottawatomie  Agency 109 

Alaska,  pupils  from  tribes  in,  educated  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon XXAVll 

Albuquerque  boarding-school  for  Pueblos  of  New  Mexice'a  success 141 

Allen,  "Walter,  minority  report  of,  as  member  of  Ponca  Commission 218 

Allotment  of  agency  farm  in  10-acre  lots  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 25 

of  uinds  to  about  200  Indians  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  this  year 119 

of  land  and  citizenship  urged  for  Peorias  and  Miamies  of  Qnapaw  Agency 96 

scheme  denounced  by  Indmns  of  La  Pointe  Agency  because  they  fail  to  get  their 

patents 181  182 

system  tends  to  break  up  tribal  relations XXm 

Allotments  in  severalty,  advance  in  civilization  resulting  from,  at  various  agencies XXIV 

being  made  to  Fort  Berthold  Indians 36 

desired  by  Crow  Indians XXIII 

failure  of  government  to  provide,  impediment  to  Indian  civilization IV,  V 

made  to  Indians  of  Crow  Creek  agency,  Dakota,  table  showing 30,  31 

made  to  Santees  and  patents  besought 126 

number  of,  that  have  been  made XXV 

occupied  by  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency 33 

table  showing  number  of  at  each  agency 292 

to  Indians,  legislation  providing  for,  urged XXII 

urgent  request  for,  of  Menomonee  Indians  of  Wisconsin 177 

and  citizenship  of  Indians  recommended  by  Nevada  agent 132 

of  lands  to  S'^okomish  tribe,  Washington  Territory,  gratified  and  stimulated  them  171 

of  lands,  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency  clamoring  for 95 

of  lands  urged  for  Los  Pinos  Utes 22 

to  Indians,  without  privilege  of  alienation,  recommended  by  Mackinac  agent . . .  110 

S resent  system  of,  crude  and  imperfect XXII 
ved  on  by  eighty-one  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas 106 

{See  Patents.) 

Alseas,  of  Oregon,  sixty-seven  in  number,  removed  to  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon 147 

statistics  in  regard  to 284,302,304 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  conduct  three  boarding-schools  on  Santee  Reserve 127 

Andms,  W.  D.  B.,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 60 
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AonnitiM,  cash  pavments  of,  to  Wyandottos,  Wumebagoes,  See XL 

due  Indian  tribes,  descriptive  table  of .  ~.-  -.— 


in  «>odB  or  money,  relative  advantages  of,  in  opinion  of  Pawnee  agent 02 

of  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  their  persistent  refusal  to  sign  the  nay-roll  for XLI,  105 

of  lowas  of  Indian  Territory  not  paid  since  1878,  and  their  aestitate  condition. . .  102 

of  Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri  at  Great  Nemaha  Agency  incentive  to  idleness 124 

large  cash  detrimental  to  best  interests  of  Sac  and  Fox  of  Indian  Territory 100 

Annuit  y  goods  and  supplies,  purchase,  inspection,  and  shipment  of,  at  New  York XL 

last  issue  to  Navaioes  under  their  ten  years  treaty  stipulation. .  137 

provided  for  by  treaty,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  com- 

Elain  of  not  receiving 70 

le  showing  quantity  furnished  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  and 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 70 

issue  of.  to  Pawnees  of  doubtful  utility LXIH,  80 

Apcu;he8  at  Kiowa  Agency,  report  of  agent  conoeming 77 

at  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of  Agent  TifEuiy  conoeming 6 

act  making  deficiency  appropriatious  for  support  of 220 

Chiricahua,  are  frightened  from  San  Carlos  Keserve X 

deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV 

Ji6arilla,  disadvantages  of  location  of 135, 141 

Mescalero,  removal  of  urged Vl 

of  San  Carlos  Agency  take  no  pu*t  in  raid  in  New  Mexico VULI 

on  San  Carlos  Reserve,  five-sixths  of,  remain  loyal  during  outbrei^ X 

statistics  in  regard  to '. 272,278,282,202,200,802 

White  Mountain,  outbreak  of Vm.  IX 

Apprentices  in  shops  on  Santee  Reserve  turning  out  harness,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  work. .         127 

Indian,  table  showing  number  of,  at  each  agency 272 

at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  commendable  progress  of 153 

Indian,  now  employes  at  S'Kokomish  Agency 171 

at  Klamath  Agency  making  good  progress  in  trades,  and  will  become  good  workmen        145 

at  Carlisle  training  school,  work  of 186 

ten,  at  Standing  Rock  Agency  rapidly  becoming  good  mechanics 58, 50 

at  I)evil's  Lake  Agency  show  great  aptitude 84 

at  trades  at  Forest  Grove  traiSng  school,  aptitude  and  proficiency  of IM,  200 

Indian,  number  of XITT 

at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California,  commendable  progress  of 17 

Appropriation  needed  to  pay  entiy  fees  and  commissions  on  Indian  homesteads XXV 

for  support  of  Nav^joes  inadequate 138 

special,  needed  for  agency  buUdings  and  new  houses  at  Yankton  Agency 62 

Appropriations  ftt>m  which  salaries  and  incidenud  expenses  at  Indian  f^encies  are  paid,  taUe 

showing 253 

need  of,  to  make  necessary  surveys  of  Indian  reservations XXVIU 

table  showing  expenditure  of;  for  1880  and  1881 XI,  260.201 

increased,  needed!^ for  Indian  police  service 2LY111 

for  support  of  schools,  insufficiency  of XIV,XXXVII,2 

special,  made  for  Indiifui  service  by  act  March  3, 1881 228 

for  loyal  less  generous  than  for  recentiy  hostile  Indians IV,  0, 138,107 

deficiencies  in :^l:^^^   XV 

insuflioiency  of,  causes  violation  by  government  of  treaty  stipulations V,  xm,  XTV 

insufficiency  of,  for  needed  improvements  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arisona .         1, 2 

generous,  needed  for  Nok  Perc6s  in  Indian  Territory 01 

Arapahoes,  deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,288,204,206  . 

report  of  agent  concerning 66 

Northern,  at  Shoshone  Agency.  Wyoming,  farmer  needed  for 183 

and  Chevennes,  improvement  made  bv LX 

act  making  deficiency  appropriation  for  support  of 220 

Arboles,  new  railway  station  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  saloons,  dance  houses,  and  filled 

withoutiaws 24,884 

Areas  of  Indian  reservations,  table  showing 261 

Arickarees  on  Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  report  of  i^ent  concerning 86 

statistics  in  reeard  to 276, 204 

Arms  and  ammunition,  sale  of,  to  Navi^Jo  Indians,  and  lucrative  trade  in 180 

no  longer  carried  by  the  Crow  Creek  Indians  of  Dakota 20 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  annual  report  of. .         104 

Assinnabmnes  ot  Fort  Peck  Agency  are  farming  on  small  allotments 121 

statistics  in  regard  to 280, 300 

of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  interested  in  agriculture 110 

Authority  by  which  Indian  reservations  have  been  estaDlished,  table  showing 261 

B. 

Bad  River  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  Indians  on,  industrious  and  progressing 180 

Bannacks,  statistics  in  regard  to 276, 288, 204, 306 

on  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  turbulent,  rebellious,  idle,  and  improvident 63 

on  Lemhi  Reservation,  report  of  agent  concerning 64 

and  Pi  Utes  at  Yakama  Agency,  wiU  settle  down  If  let  alone 174 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Board  conduct  freedmen  schools  in  Indian  Territory 104 

Basket-making  one  of  principal  industries  of  Mescalero  Apaches 186 

making  among  Hoopa  Valley  Indians 12 

Beef  for  Indian  service,  increase  of  price  of XUI 

Beef  cattie,  method  of  receiving,  weighing,  branding,  and  issuing  at  San  Carlos  Agency 8^  0 
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for  Yank  tons 62 

Bell,  G.  W.,  teacher  of  Chehalis  industrial  boarding-school,  Washington  Territory,  report  of. .         168 
Belknap,  C.  G.,  Tnle  River  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of ftO 
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Berry,  W.  H.,  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of !• 

Biges,  Jonathan,  Colorado  Kiver  Agency,  Arisona,  annual  report  of 1 

BirUis  exceeded  deaths  among  YaiScton  Sioax  bv  20  per  cent  past  year 61 

in  excess  of  deaths  among  Lower  Bnil6  Sioux •. 42 

among  Indians  on  Warm  Spring  Reservation  exceed  deaths  past  year 152 

exceeded  deaths  over  40  per  cent,  among  Indians  of  Siletz  Beservanon  past  year 147 

table  showing  nnmber  of,  among  Indians 272, 309 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  John  Young Ill 

Bloods  and  Piegans  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  consolidated  and  known  as  Plegans        111 

statistics  in  regard  to 280,800 

suffer  fW>m  hunger,  increased  appropriation  for,  needed XIV,  XV 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  address  ox  members  of 312 

Bois  Forte  Reservation,  Minnesota,  Chippewas  on,  making  fair  progress 180 

Bonds  sold  and  redeemed 241 

United  States,  interest  collected  on 246 

Bordeau,  John,  chief  herder  of  Rosebud  Ajgency,  murdered  by  white  desperadoes  in  Nebraska.  64 

Bowman,  K.  H.,  Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 87 

Breaking.    (See  Land  broken.) 

Brick-making  on  Santee  Reservation,  Nebraska,  with  Indian  labor 127 

British  half-breeds  should  be  relegated  to  their  own  country 118 

Brosius,  Angustus,  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 123 

Buffalo,  heretofore  one-third  of  subsistence  of  Fort  Peck  Indians,  no  longer  their  resource 120 

Buildings,  corrals  &c.,  erected  past  year  at  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona 8, 9 

at  Tankton  Agency,  old,  nearly  worthless 62 

at  Crow  Creek  Agency  reconstructed  and  almost  finished 82 

mills.  Sec.,  in  good  condition  on  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  Dakota > 85 

and  property  at  Rosebud  Aeency  in  satisfactory  condition 62 

at  Lemhi  Agency  about  as  dilapidated  as  can  be • <K 

at  NaviOo  Agency  in  wretohe<l  condition 189 

for  all  deparnnents  of  work  at  Carlisle  training  school 189 

for  agency  use  at  Umatilla  Agency  dilapidated  and  uninhabitable 152 

for  police  and  guard-house  needed  at  Nevada  Agency 131 

at  Ponca  Agency  ample  for  aU  purposes  and  in  good  condition 98 

school,  numoer  of,  erected  and  needed XXX ill! 

new,  required  at  Mescalero  Agency  if  Mescalero  Apaches  are  not  removed Vll 

(See  Agency  Buildings  and  Houses.) 

Burial  of  Pawnee  child  attempted  before  life  was  extinct 91 

C. 

Oaddoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 278,294 

Gallspels,  statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Galapooias,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 802 

Oalmes,  W.  T.,  superintendent  of  school  on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reservation,  annual  report  of 86 

Carrier,  Arthur  J.,  act  providing  for  payment  of  amount  due ^9 

Carlisle  training  school,  report  of  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Pratt,  United  States  Army,  in  charge 184 

pr^udice  of  Rosebud  Indians  against,  owing  to  deaths  of  children  ...  58 

graduates  from,  standing  of,  on  return  to  their  people 192, 193, 194 

report  of  committee  making  first  annual  examination,  held  June  16,  '81 . .         186 

statistics  in  regard  to 286 

(See  Training  Schools.) 
Carmicbael,  Donald,  act  providing  for  payment  of  his  claims  against  Eiowas  and  Comanohes  ■ . .         229 

Cascade  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 302 

easier,  Bepjamin  G.,  New  York  Aftency,  New  York,  annual  report  of 141 

Catholic  Church  has  charge  of  missionary  work  on  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  Dakota 34 

Catholic  fathers  only  missionaries  among  Mission  Indians  of  Ctdifomia 15 

Cattle  and  wagons  issued  Rosebud  Sioux  in  lieu  of  beef. 62 

78  yoke  of,  issued  to  Cheyenne  River  Indians 24 

(See  Stock  Cattle.) 

Cayuses  own  large  herds  and  are  self-supporting 160 

statistics  in  regard  to 286,304 

Cayugas,  statistics  in  regard  to 2821302 

Ooisus  of  Winnebagoes,  Sac  and  Fox,  <tc.,  taken  preliminary  to  payment  of  annuities XL 

of  Tule  River  Reservation,  162  Indians  living  in  permanent  iiomes 18 

of  Round  Valley  Reservation,  7,025  Indians 16 

of  Mission  Indians  of  California,  difficulties  of  taking 15 

of  ColviUe  Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  suspends  for  want  of  funds 158 

shows  a  ]K>pulation  of  2j038  Indians  at  Shoshone  Agency,  "Wyoming 183 

of  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  shows  19  villages  and  9,060  tudians 140 

of  Indians  of  Siletz  Reserve.  Oregon,  difficulty  attending ;  approximate  population  998.         147 

of  Mackinac  Agency,  difficulty  of  obtaining 109 

of  Flathead  Indians,  census  of  Indians  generally  gives  erroneous  impressions 116, 117 

of  Indians  of  Puyallup  Agency,  difference  in  that  of  1878  and  1880  explained  by  table..  164, 165 

of  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency,  discrepancy  between  this  and  last  year,  and  why 170 

of  Standing  Rock  Indians  shows  total  of  5,356 ^1^5? 

Central  superintendency.  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  Indians  in XV 

Chasta  Costas,  statistics  in  regard  \o , 284, 304 

Chehalis  Indians,  statistics  in  res^ard  to 286, 804 

progress  made  by ^ . . , : 166 

Cbemehuevis  and  Mohaves  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  condition  of 2 

statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Cherokees,  statistics  in  regard  to 280,284,296,302 

have  civilized  government  on  plan  of  States 103 

Eastern,  encroachments  on  lands  of LXTV 

removal  of  portion  of,  to  Indian  Territory LXV 
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Cherry,  Lientenant  Samael,  TJ.  S.  A. ,  mnrdered  while  in  pursuit  of  murderers  of  an  Indian 54 

Chetcoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,304 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Leonard  Love 24 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  uncertainty  of  permanence  of,  &c 70 

agency,  Indian  Territonr,  tenth  annual  report  of  John  D.  Miles 96 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Indian  Territory,  inoustrious  and  energetic  and  anxious  to  support 

themselves LX,  67 

act  making  deficiency  appropriations  for  supportof 229 

statistics  m  regard  to 278,294 

Northern,  remainder  of,  in  Indian  Territory  should  be  removed  to  Dakota LX  44 

Little  Chiefs  band  of,  removed  ftx)m  Indian  Territory  to  Dakota L,  OT 

Chiokasaws  belonging  to  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  civilized,  and  have  government  on 

plan  or  S  tates 108 

statistics  in  regard  to 280.206 

Chieftainship  obstacle  to  civilization  of  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency 50, 00 

detrimental,  and  efforts  to  break  it  up  by  Mission  agent,  California. 14 

system  rapidly  disappearing  on  Pine  Ridge  Reserve 40 

no  longer  the  olind  following  and  subjection  to,  among  Kiowas,  &c 78 

trouble  regarding,  on  Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  Nevada 133 

and  medicine  men,  drawbacks  to  civilization  of  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory. . .  91 

(Sse  Tribal  relations.) 

Chippewas  of  Michigan  jieaceful,  industrious,  and  scattered  over  wide  extent  of  territory 100, 110 

of  Minnesota,  report  of  agent  concerning 110 

and  Munsees  hold  their  reservation  by  certificate  title 106 

of  La  Pointe  Agency,  report  of  agent  concerning 180 

Turtle  Mountam  band  of,  title  of,  to  lands  in  Dakota  should  be  determined L 

statistics  in  regard  to 280,288,208,300.306 

Chiricahua  Apaches  are  frightened  away  from  reserve X 

Choctaws,  statistics  in  regard  to 280,206 

belonging  to  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  civilized  and  Iiave  goverpment  on  plan 

of  States- 10$ 

olaimof,  against  United  States  to  be  tried  in  Court  of  Claims 232 

Christian  Indians.    (See  Chippewas  and  Munsees.) 

Christmas  dinner  at  boarding-school,  SUetz  Agency,  to  parents  and  relatives  of  pupils 140 

Church  buildings,  table  showing  number  of,  at  Indian  agencies 372 

Churches,  five  on  Sisseton  Reserve,  with  membership  of  407  Indians 56 

Cimarron  and  Jicarilla  Apaches  of  rf ew  Mexico,  great  jealonsv  and  dislike  between 135 

Apaches  returned  to  their  old  home  in  vicinity  of  Cmiarron 141 

Citizenahip,  Peoriasand  Miamis  ready  for 06 

claimed  by  Ottawas  of  Qnapaw  Agency 06 

should  have  been  en|oyed  by  Ind&is  of  Green  Bay  Agency  years  ago 179 

urged  for  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency 180,182 

Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  have  e^joved,  for  some  years 106 

Citizen's  dress,  all  wear,  on  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  Oregon 158 

adopted  quite  generally  among  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 2 

worn  by  few  Sac  Sl  Fox  of  Indiui  Territory ;  breech-cloth  and  blankets  ijreferred .         100 
universally  worn  by  Santee  and  Flandreau  Sioux,  and  dances  and  T»amts  aban- 
doned...          126 

worn  entirely  by  Hoopa  Valley  Indians.  California 11 

worn  by  three-fourths  Crow  Creek  Indians 29 

adopted  entirely  by  men  and  women  on  Tule  River  Reservation,  California 19 

few  among  Flathead  Indians  do  not  wear 117 

adopted  by  Sisseton  Sioux 66 

worn  by  Mission  Indians  of  Califorpia 14 

not  generally  worn  by  Osages  of  Indian  Territory 86 

"Civilized  tribes'*  in  Indian  Territory,  re]>ort  of  agent  oonceming 108 

Indians  of  Quapaw  can  be  cousiderod,  and  not  retrogrtwling 05 

Civilization  of  Peorias  ana  Miamies  indicated  by  good  houses  and  farms 05. 06 

Clackamas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,302 

C^ms  against  certain  tribes,  act  providing  for  pajrment  of 220, 283 

Cllflf  dwellers,  their  dweUings  lining  walls  of  Canon  do  CheUe,  New  Mexico 137 

Climate  of  Dakota,  remarkable  range  of  temperature  reported  by  Agent  Parkhurst 39^  40 

Climatic  conditions  of  Dakota • 46 

Coal  deposits,  valuable,  discovered  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  and  location  of  by  whites 10 

CoahuiUas,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 202 

Indians,  Missfon  Reservation,  California,  condition  of. 18 

CoBur  d'AlAne  Reserve,  report  of  farming  operations  on 150, 161 

CoBur  d'Alftnes,  statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

unaided  by  government,  far  in  advance  of  other  tribes  of  Colville  Reserve 150 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Jonathan  Biggs 1 

Colvilles,  statistics  in  regard  to 286.804 

Colville  Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  execntive  order  enlarging 260 

reports  of  farming  operations  on 150, 160 

Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annuid  report  of  John  A.  Simms 158 

R^rve,  survey  of,  very  desirable 150, 160 

Comanches,  act  making  deficiency  appropriations  for  support  of,  and  to  paj'  claims  against 220, 288 

report  of  agent  concerning 77 

statistics  in  regard  to ^"^^vSJ 

deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV 

advancement  in  civilization  of LX 

Commissioners,  Indian,  Board  of,  addresses  of 812 

Commission  to  arrange  with  Crow  Indians  for  right  of  way  of  Norihem  Pacific  Railway 114 

Contracts  awarded  for  famishing  goods  and  supplies,  Sec,  for  Indian  service,  table 838 

Cook,  John,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 50 

Coos,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Coquilles,  statistics  to  regard  to 284,302,804 

Com,  on  Pawnee  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  most  assured  crop,  quick  maturing  variety 87 
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Cornoyer,  N.  A.,  relieved  as  farmer  In  charce  of  TJmatilla  Agency,  Aafi[ast  1,  1880 149 

Ck>art,  with  oiiminal  Jnrisdlction  only,  shonia  bo  established  in  Indian  Territory LLX,  LX,  99,  104 

United  States,  for  western  district  of  Arkansas,  its  Jorisdlction  over  crimes  in  Indian 

Territory,  &c 103 

Conrt-martial  trials  for  offenses  and  infractions  of  discipline  by  Carlisle  training-school  pupils.         188 

Concows,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Govinffton,  J.  A.,  farmer  and  chief  of  police  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapi^o  Agency,  report  of 70, 77 

Cow  Creek  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 302 

Cowlitx  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Creeks,  appropriation  to  assist  them  in  rebnilding  Tallahassee  Mission 231 

statistics  in  regard  to 280, 290 

Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  purchase  lands  llf,  occupied  by  Seminoles LTV 

civilized,  and  have  government  on  plan  of  States 103 

Crimes  about  ceased  on  Sac  and  Fox  Reservations,  Indian  Territory,  since  breaking  np  of 

whisky  traffic 103 

and  offenses,  none  of  a  serious  nature  on  Quapaw  Reservation  past  year 90 

on  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana,  of  rare  occurrence 116 

and  disturbances,  none  past  year  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 45 

and  offenses  punishable  at  law.  nonepast  year  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Dakota ...  32 

and  offenses  rare  among  Los  Pinos  Utes 22 

and  offenses  few  among  Cheyenne  River  Indians 25 

none  of  a  serious  character  among  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency  past  year 172 

none  of  any  magnitude  past  year  oy  White  Earth  Ajraicy  Indians 110 

and  offenses,  but  two  cases  of  latter  on  Lower  Bml6  Reservation,  Dakota 41 

certain,  among  Indians  should  be  punished  by  confinement  upon  a  penal  reservation. . .     XXI 

Crissey,  Charles,  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of   65 

Critchlow,  J.  J.,  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of 155 

Crops  in  Indian  Territory,  liability  of,  to  be  destroyed  by  drought LVII,  Lvill 

best  adapted  to  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 119 

all  destroyed  bv  drought  ana  hot  winds  on  Ponca  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 92 

on  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  abundant 121 

greatly  iivjured  by  intense  heat  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 36 

m  excess  of  previous  years  on  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  Dakota 88 

most  likely  to  pay  for  cultivating  on  Pawnee  Reserve 87 

no  failure  in,  for  past  three  years  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 119 

fair  average  yield  of,  on  Blackfeet  Reserve,  Monfiana 112 

almost  total  failure  of,  on  Rosebud  Reserve 52 

large,  raised  by  Umatillas  by  cultivation  of  4,000  acres 150 

at  Y  akama  Agency,  on  account  of  great  loss  of  stock  last  winter,  poor 174 

on  Siletz  Reserve,  Oreeon,  large  increase  in 146 

good  and  abundant  on  Pima  ^servation,  Arizona 5 

raised  by  Moquis  Pueblos 4 

of  Navfl^oes  washed  away  by  floods ;  peach  crop  bountlfhl - 137 

of  Otoes,  severe  winter  told  'heavily  on 126 

surest  on  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  com,  oata,  and  other  grain,  but  not  wheat.         129 

raised  by  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 66 

almost  entire  failure  of,  on  Osage  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  fh>m  drought 86 

unusually  heavy  on  Nez  Perc^  Reserve,  Idaho,  l^e  ouantity  of,  sold  by  Indians 66, 66 

entire  faUure  of,  on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  from  long  continued  drought  79 

of  Sac  and  Fox  of  Indian  Territory,  almost  total  failure,  owing  to  drought  and  heat 101 

raised  by  Indians,  table  showing ^.  XTT,  292 

(See  Fanning  and  Agriculture.) 

Crows,  statistics  in  regard  to 280,300 

cede  lands  needed  by  Northern  Pacific  Railroad XXVIII 

new  interest  of  in  farming  and  house  building XXUi 

agreement  of,  for  cession  of  portion  of  reserve  should  be  ratified  by  Congress LXU 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of,  A.  R.  Keller 113 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  anniud  report  of  Wm.  E.  Dougherty,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  act- 

ingagent 26 

Cnt-HcAd  band  of  Sioux  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota 83 

Cyclone  at  Quapaw  Agency,  and  destructive  effects  of 98 

D. 

Dances  disappearing  among  the  Lower  Brul6  Sioux 43 

savage  observances,  feasts,  &.C.,  constitute  the  only  religion  of  the  Pawnees 90,  91 

and  other  superstitious  practices  abandoned  by  San  tee  and  Flandreau  Sioux  of  Nebraska.         126 
to  regulate  weather,  and  drive  away  sickness,  still  kept  up  by  some  Indians  of  Quapaw 

Agency 96 

grass  lodge,  stUl  practiced  among  Crow  Creek  Indiana 29,  30 

and  games  among  Osages  of  Indmn  Territory 85 

Davenport,  George  L.,  Sac  Sl  Fox  Agency.  Tama  County,  Iowa,  third  annual  report  of 105 

Deaths  exceeded  by  births  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 25 

exceeding  births  among  Standing  Rock  Indians 60 

table  showing  number  of,  among  Indians 272,  309 

(See  Sanitary  and  Birt hs, )  ^^ 

Deficiency  in  appropriations  for  telegraphing  and  transportation XV,  AVJ 

in  appropriation  for  schools XIV 

in  appropriation  for  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  and  other  Indian  tribes XIV,  XV 

Delawares,  statistics  in  regard  to 278,  294 

Delegations,  visits  of,  to  Washington,  bad  effects  of,  on  their  people 60 

Denominations.    (See  Religious.) 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  RaUway  located  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation  without  "amicable  ar- 
rangement" with  Indians 23,  834 

Depr^ation  claims,  act  providing  for  pay  of  certain 229 
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Bepredfttions  by  white  settSers  on  property  of  Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  Agency 123 

on  stock  of  Eiowas  by  -white  horse-thieves 81 

by  renegade  Pah  Utes 20 

of  GroB  Ventres  on  stock  herds  of  settlers  in  Jndith  County,  Montana 118 

'               by  Mesoalero  Apaches,  bnt  one  instance  of,  past  year 136 

conuuitted  by  Mescalero  Apaches,  wliite  outlaws  participate  in VI 

committed  by  •*  remnant  or  Victoria's  band  " VII 

by  Chiricahna  Apaches  in  their  flight  from  San  Carlos X 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  James  McLaughlin ^ 33 

Diegenes,  statistics  in  regard  to 272,  292 

Indians,  Mission  Keservation,  California,  condition  of 13 

Discipline,  how  enforced  by  superintendent  of  Carlisle  training  school 188 

Diseases  prevalent  among  Yuikton  Sioux  past  year,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  consumption,  and 

scrofulous : '         61 

aflBdcting  Standing  Kock  Indians 90 

scrofulous,  prevalent  among  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,Califomia 12 

scrofulous,  the  principal  among  Flatheads 116 

principally  affecting  Indians  ofBlackfeet  Reservation,  past  year,  species  of  diphtheria  112 

venereal  and  syphfiitic,  rare  among  Los  Pinos  Utes 22 

venereal,  chief  curse  or  Pima  Indians 6 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Dodd,  Brown  &  Co.,  act  providing  for  payment  of  claims  of 233 

Donations  in  cash  in  aid  of  Carlisle  training  school  past  year,$5,781.21 18© 

"Don't-Know-How,"  speech  of,  on  return  of  his  daughter  from  Hampton 198 

Dougherty,  Wm.  E.,  captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  acting  agent,  annual  re- 
port of 26 

Dress,  semi-civilized,  among  Navajoes  and  fairly  adapted  to  their  resources  and  climate 137 

{8«e  Citizen's  dress.)  ^^ 

Drought,  destruction  of  crops  In  Indian  Territory  caused  by LVH 

destroyed  all  crops  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  ana  Kiowa  and  Ponca  Heservations .  .67, 79,92 

seriously  affected  crops  of  five  civilized  Mbes  of  Union  Agency 105 

(See  Farming.) 
Drunkenness.    (See  In^mperance,  Liquor,  and  Whisky.) 

Duel,  fat^  between  two  »an  Carlos  chiefs 10, 11 

Dnrfee,  W.  R.,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 180 

D' Wamish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 288,  304 

Dyer,  D.  B.,  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 94,  95 

Eastman,  Galen,  Kavqjo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annu^  report  of 137 

Sducation,  eflicient  progress  in,  on  Yankton  Reserve,  only  through  boarding  schools 61 

prejudices  against,  to  be  overcome  among  Tule  River  Indians,  Colorado 18 

of  Indian  chfldren,  the  great  lever  of  progress  for  the  Indian  race 2 

incredible  progress  in,  by  children  at  Colorado  River  Agency 3 

Pima  Indians  thoroughly  interested  in,  and  recommenoations 5, 6 

•through  medium  of  Indian  tongue  on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve 41, 42 

no  permament  good  except  through  removing  children  from  influence  of  parents. . .  63 

Indian,  table  of  stattstics  in  regard  to 272 

compulsory,  recommended  by  Osage  agent 87 

facilities  on  Pawnee  Reserve  inadequate,  but  one  boarding  school,  and  treaty  pro- 
vides for  two 89 

rapid  strides  in,  by  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,  California,  past  year 12 

•    Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory,  very  indifferent  to w 100, 101 

of  one  girl  of  more  value  than  a  dozen  Indian  boys 90 

of  Indian  girls  at  Carlisle  training  school  in  everything  usefhl  careftQly  attended  to. . . .  188^180 

Indian,  work  accomplished  in,  during  the  year .YXaII 

Indian,  appropriations  for.  inadequate XTV,  XXXVil 

Indian  treaty,  provisions  for,  unfulfilled XXXVH,  190 

interest  of  five  civilized  tribes  in LlX 

(See  Schoobi.) 

Bdncational  progress  at  Yakama  Agency  source  of  pride  to  agent 174 

lacuities  inadequate  at  San  Carlos  Agency 8 

facilities  abundant  on  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebraska ;  compulsory 

system  urged 129, 130 

facilities  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservations  not  adequate  for  25  per  cent,  of 

children  of  school  age 69 

expenses  of  two  youu^  Indians  as  missionuies  Iwme  by  a  lady  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  82 

Edwards,  ArthuTj  Omaha  ana  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebrasba,  second  anniml  reiwrt  of. 129 

Eells,  Edwin,  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territorj\  annual  report  of 171 

!E(|ectments  of  Mission  Indians  from  lauds  claimed  under  Spanish  grants 18, 14 

Employes  in  Indian  service,  table  showing  amount  paid  for  salaries  to 258 

of  S'Kokomish-  Agency  all  Indians,  former  apprentices 171 

at  Nav^o  Agency  should  all  be  married  men,  and  why 139 

skilled,  larger  force  of,  to  oversee  and  teach  Indians  at  Ponca  Agency,  required 93 

at  Indian  Agencies,  the  kind  of  men  they  should  be 22 

Indian,  substituted  for  white  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. when  practicable .  -  71 
English  language  generally  understood  by  Omahas  and  Winnebagocs,  but  aversion  to  talk- 
ing it . .'  138 

marked  progress  in,  among  children  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserve 68 

spoken  understaudingly  in,  less  than  3  months  by  Spokane  pupils,  at  Forest 

Grove  School 200  ^ 

must  be  learned  by  Indians V,  84 

Etakmurs,  statistics  in  regard  to 288,80* 

Euchres,  statistics  in  rogard  to 284, 804 

Executive  orders  affecting  Indian  Reservations 260 

catting  off  buffalo  range  of  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  effect«  of 120 

Expenditures  at  Indian  agencies  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  table  showing 258 

of  appropr&tions  for  1880 and  1881,  howmade XI,2eO-a61 
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Faotions  one  drawback  to  progress  of  Green  Bay  Indians ;  oitizenship  would  do  away  with 17(^ 

Factional  troubles  among  Meiioan  Kiokapoos  greatly  retard  their  advancement 108 

Farm,  agency,  on  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Montana,  115  acres,  and  productions  fh>m 121 

on  Pawnee  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  chiefly  valuable  as  an  agricultural 

manual-labor  school 88 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  recommendations  re^wiing 25 

Farms,  more  than  200,  on  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon,  with  houses,  bams,  granaries,  &c.,  owned 

by  Indians 146 

aDotted  to  and  cultivated  by  Yanktonnais  and  Assinnaboines  of  Fort  Peck  Agency 121 

Fanning  by  Indians,  table  showing  results  of 292 

on  Fort  Belknap  Reservanon,  owing  to  good  season,  shows  promising  results 11» 

and  productions  from,  on  Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  encouraging  showing 132 

by  Grand  Ronde  Indians  of  Oregon,  on  individual  allotments 143 

operations  on  Colville  and  Cwur  d'Al^ne  Reservations,  reports  of 159, 160, 161 

and  stock-raising,  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  largely  and  profitably  engaged  in 178 

on  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  Oregon,  fine  showing  firom 164 

main  support  ofPuyallup  Indians,  crops  abundant 165 

at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  restdts  of 130, 131 

by  bands,  or  in  common,  a  mistake 88 

at  Round  Valley  necessarily  carried  on  on  communal  system 16 

21  Indian  families  engaged  in,  on  Lemhi  Reservation,  Idaho 64 

and  productions  by  Nez  Perc6s  of  Idaho,  20  per  cent,  increase  over  last  year 65, 06 

operations  on  Standing  Rock  Reservations  retarded  by  storms  and  hot  winds 58 

operations  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Reservations  paralyzed  by  drought 67, 68 

in  severalty  on  Pawnee  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  methods  of  agent  to  get  Indians  to.  88 

lands  cultivated  on  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  Dakota,  1,000  acres 88 

waste  of  time  and  money  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  on  account  of  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions 46 

on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve,  disconragments  attending 39 

land,  acreage  increased  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 36 

among  Mission  Indians  of  California  carried  on  only  by  thrift  and  economy 13 

operations  very  successful  on  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Dakota 24 

purposes,  small  portion  of  Tule  River  Reserve  fit  for 18 

on  Yankton  Reservation  backward,  on  account  of  flooding  Missouri  bottoms 61 

operations  on  San  Carlos  Reservation^greatly  increased  acreage  and  crops 7, 8 

in  severalty  among  Indians  of  Hoopa  valley,  California 12 

among  tribes  of  Pottawatomie  Agency,  encouraging  exhibit  of 108 

(See  Acriculture  and  Crops.) 

Fay,  R.  H.,  Umanlla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 149 

Females  largely  exceed  male  Nez  Perc68  In  Indian  Territory,  widows  of  those  who  fell  in  the 

Fisheries  of  Neah  Bay  Indians,  source  of  wealth 161, 162 

most  important  industry  of  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency,  but  protection  needed 132 

yield  one-third  subsistence  to  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  of  California 12 

Five  civilized  tribes,  statistics  of  crops  raised  and  stock  owned  by XTV 

report  of  agent  concerning 103 

of  Indian  Territory,  interestof,  in  education LIX 

Flandreau  Sioux  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  have  homesteads  of  160  acres  each 128 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Peter  Ronan 115 

Reservation,  valleys  of,  cut  into  farms,  with  snug  houses,  schools,  and  churches .•  115 

Flatheads,  statistics  in  regard  to 280, 300 

FkK^ds,  disastrous  effects  of.  on  San  Carlos  Reserve.  Arizona 8 

destroy  property  and  carry  away  timber  and  logs  on  Yankton  Reserve 62 

destruction  caused  by,  on  Santoe  Reserve 127 

of  Iowa  River  destroyed  all  crops  of  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  causing  great  suffering. . . .  105 

on  Fort  Peck  Reserve,  destruction  of  game  caused  by 122 

on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve,  Dakota 1 87 

washed  away  great  portions  of  crops  of  Nav^oes  this  year 137 

•'Florida  prisoners^  returned  to  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  their  excellent  conduct 

and  example 60 

Flour  made  from  oak  and  acorn  nuts 12 

Flour  mill  and  elevator,  new  one  urgently  needed  at  Yankton  Agency 62 

Forage  raised  successfully  on  Pawnee  Reserve,  from  millet  and  Hungarian  grass  seed 88 

Forest  Grove  training  scKool,  Oregon,  statistics  concerning 288 

annual  report  of  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Wilkinson,  United 

States  A  rmy 198 

permanent  improvements  made  by  pupils  at 198 

Fond  du  Lao  Reservation,  Minnesota,  Indians  on,  have  no  allotments  and  make  pittle  pro- 
gress   180 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  "W.  L.  Lincoln 117 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Jacob  Kauffhoan 35 

Fort  Gibson  Military  Reservation  a  suitable  location  for  a  penal  reservation  for  Indians XXT 

Fort  Hidl  Reserve,  agreement  of  Sboshonos  and  Bannacks  for  cession  of  portion  of,  should  be 

ratified  by  Congress LXII 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  E.  A.  Stone 63 

Fort  Peck  Peserve,  Executive  oraer  dimimsbing,  cuts  off  buffalo  range — serious  depriva- 
tion   120 

Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  N.  S.  Porter 120 

Fort  Yates,  &struction  of  timber  belonging  to  Indians  by  military  post  at XXIX 

increase  of  Standing  Rock  police  would  do  away  with  necessity  for  garrison  at 59 

Freedmen  in  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  status  of,  should  be  adjusted •..  LH 

schools  for,  in  Indian  Territory,  successful,  but  too  few 104 

Freighters,  Indian,  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  having  211  wagons  and  teams 69 

Flighting  exclusively  and  satisfactorily  done  past  year  by  Pawnees  of  Indian  Teiritory 91 

demonstration  of  capacity  of  Indisjis  or  Blackfeet  Agency  to  do 112 
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Freighting  by  Siletz  Indians  over  monntain  roadji  without  loss  or  damage , 147 

of  all  their  goods  and  supplies  done  by  Osages  and  Kaws 87 

and  Indian  labor  bv  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Sec,  Agency,  saving  to  government,  and 

great  benefit  to  tnem 81 

by  Devil's  Lake  Indians,  and  money  earned 33,  34 

Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency  manifest  great  interest  in,  difflcnltiee  attending 5Q 

by  Indians XXXIX 

Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  derive  colisiderable  revenue  from 67 

(See  Trahsportation . ) 

Funds,  trust,  tables  showing  transactions  in 241-251 

G. 

Oalise  Creek  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,  304 

Gambling  almost  stopped  among  Fort  Peck  Indians,  horse  racing  entirely 123 

universal  among  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 2 

and  horse-racing  principal  vices  among  Southern  Utes 23 

Game  abundant  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona 7 

plentiful  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Colorado 23 

tremendous  slaughter  of,  owing  to  floods  on  Fort  Peck  Reservation. 123 

Girl-seUing  for  ponies  among  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory 92 

Girls'  industries  at  Forest  Grove  training  school,  Oregon,  methods  and  system 199 

Girls,  sale  of,  for  wives  among  Kaws 86 

Goods,  annuity,  for  the  Indian  service,  tables  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for.  363 

and  supplies  furnished  San  Carlos  Agency  satisfactory  in  quantity  and  quality 9 

and  supplies  good  in  quality  and  ample  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 49 

GoshipUtes,  statistics  in  regard  to 282,286,304 

Graduates  ftom  Carlisle  training  school,  reports  of  agents  concerning  their  record 192, 193,  194, 196 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  tenth  annual  report  of  P.  B.  Siunott 142 

Grand  Portage  Keservation,  Minnesota,  principal  support  of  Indians  on,  hunting  and  fishing.  180 

Grass  lodges  no  longer  seen  among  afliliated  bands  on  Kiowa,  &c..  Reservation 78 

seed  best  adapted  on  Pawnee  Reservation,  for  forage,  millet  and  Hungarian 88 

Grasshopi>ers,  destructive  efi'iKJts  of,  on  crops  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation 68 

Gray's  Harbor  fiidians,  statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Great  Kemaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Augustus  Brosius 123 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of  E.  Rt^'phens 176 

Groceries  for  Indian  service,  table  of  proposals  receivea  and^ontracts  awarded  for 386 

Gros  Ventres  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  report  of  agent  concerning 36 

charged  with  killing  cattle  of  stockmen 118 

statistics  in  regard  to 276.294 

H. 

Hadley,  W.  J.,  superintendent  boarding  school  for  Cheyennes,  report  of 73 

Hail  eight  inches  deep,  July  19,  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation 58 

Half-breeds,  not  one  among  Southern  Utes 23 

Hampton  Institute,  statistics  in  regard  to  Indian  pupils  at 28S 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  annual  report  of  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal 194 

(See  Training  schools.) 

Hardware  for  Indian  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 414 

Harries,  John,  Lemhi  Agency.  Idaho,  annual  report  of 64 

Hatton,  Charles,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 183 

Hauling.     (See  Freighting.) 

Haury,  S.  S.,  report  of  his  missionary  work  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation 75 

Hay  abundant,  cut  and  gathered  by  Standing  Rock  Indians 58 

large  quantity  cut  and  stored  away  by  Nez  Percys  of  Idaho  for  winter  use  and  sale 65, 66 

large  quantitaeis  for  winter  use  put  up  by  Cheyenne  River  Indians 24 

2,000  tons  cut  bv  Devil's  Lake  Indians 33 

Health,  exhibit  of,  ^ule  River  Indians,  California,  improved  over  last  year 19 

of  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency  good  past  year 55 

of  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Ac,  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  generally  good 82 

of  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency  good,  mortality  below  the  average 3 

and  sanitary  condition  of  Lower  Brule  Sioux  remarkable 42 

of  tribes  on  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  remarkably  good lOt 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Herds,  promising  and  respectable  gathering  of,  by  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  Agency 108 

Hoh  Indians,  Qniniault  Agency,  inaccessible  most  of  the  year 160 

statistics  in  regiu^  to 286, 304 

Homestead  act  as  applied  to  Mission  Indians  of  California 13;  14 

act  of  1875,  Indians  cannot  avail  themselves  of,  owing  to  inability  to  pay  entry  fees  XXT 

rights  under  acts  of  March  3,  1875,  and  May  14,  1880,  urged  for  Naviyjoes 138 

Homesteads,  &dian,  appropriation  to  pay  entry  fees  and  commissions  on,  urged XXT 

Indian,  remission  of  entry  fees  and  commissions  on  recommended XXV 

inalienable  for  25  years,  and  citizenship  urged  for  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency ...  95 

must  be  entered  by  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  before  payment  is  made  them 226 

*'  Vested  right "  in,  highest  inducement  lor  Indians  to  move  onward  and  upward. .  43 

Hoopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Lieut.  Gordon  Winslow,  U.  S.  A.,   acting 

agent 11 

Hop-yield  on  Round  V^ey  Reservation.  California 16 

Horce-racing  and  cards  still  indulged  in  by  Los  Pinos  Utes 23 

Horses,  raising  of.  on  Klamath  R^orvation,  Oregon,  and  plan  for  improving  the  breed  of 144 

Horse  thieves  depredating  on  Indians'  stock  on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 81 

Hospital  facilities  needed  at  Mission  Agency,  California 15 

&cilities  needed  at  Sisseton  Agency 56 

facilities  on  Yankton  Reserve  wouid  have  reduced  death  rate  15  per  cent 61 

buildings  for  Indians,  need  of XLV 
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Hostiles  from  Britiah  Posaeflsions  checked  promAB  of  Fort  Peck  Indians  oonBiderably 120, 122 

Oealalla  sairendered  at  Standing  Kock,  their  transfer  to  Pine  Ridge 44 

SH>ax  surrendered,  and  no^  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  tractable  and  exemplary 57, 58 

Hostilities  by  Apaches  belonging  to  San  Carlos  Agency X 

in  New  Mexico,  ^m  Carlos  Apaches  twee  no  part  in vill 

{See  Outbreak.)  

Houses,  almost  universal  demand  for,  of  Crow  Indians  of  Montana iTxiii^  114 

among  Pine  Ridge  Indians  rapidly  superseding  tlie  canvas  lodge 46 

Indian,  at  Yankton,  require  sningles  ror  roofs  and  flooring 62 

Indian,  of  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California,  old  and  dilapidated 11 

of  Indians  of  Warm  Sprines  Agency,  nearly  all  frame,  built  by  themselves 154 

Indian,  18  built  past  year  for  Indians  at  Bound  Valley  Agency,  California 17 

Indian,  45  erected  and  25  re-erected  on  land  allotments  by  Crow  Creek  Indians 27 

Indian,  tables  showing  number  of >t  ipi,  272 

over  40  built  by  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  past  year 112 

orchards,  barns,  and  farms  of  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  Agency 108 

of  Poncas,  good  and  substantial,  have  improved  their  health  and  sanitary  condition. . .  93 

promised  some  years  ago  to  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  but  not  furnished 78 

recommended  for  every  family  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 60 

Utes  reftise  to  live  in 23 

60  built  for  Osages  past  year  almost  entirely  by  their  own  labor 86 

(«««  Buildings.) 

How.  John,  Western  Snoshoue  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 132 

Hualapais,  act  appropriating  $15. 000  for 228 

destitution  of,  and  need  of  reserve  for XLV 

statistics  in  regard  to 272 

Hunt,  Creorge  W.,  superintendent  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  school,  annual  report  of 83 

Hunt.  P.  B.,  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territorv,  annual  report  of 77 

Hunt,  bufTalo.  of  Blackfeet  Agency  Indians  not  successful,  and  good  effect  of  failure Ill 

successful  this  year  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  large  quantity  of  dried  meat 119 

Hunting  and  fishing  profitably  engaged  in  oy  Indians  of  Umatilla  Reservation,  Oregon 150 

and  seal-fishing,  principal  occupations  of  Indians  of  Ouinault  Agency,  Washington  . .  169 

followed  to  considerable  extent  by  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,  California 12 

I. 

Implements,  agricultural,  bough  t  by  Indian  farmers  of  Sisseton  A  gency  with  their  own  earnings .  56 

wagons,  &c.,  bought  by  Nez  Perc6  Indians  of  Idaho  from  private  funds 65, 66 

excellent  use  of,  by  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon 145 

mowing-machines.  &c.,  purchased  by  Sisseton  Sioux  with  their  own  earnings 56 

Improvidence  great  drawback  to  permanent  prosi>erity  of  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency 181 

Incidental  expenses  at  Indian  agencies,  table  showing •, .  263 

• ' Indian  problem,"  practical  solution  of,  recommended  by  Pottawatomie  agent 107 

Indian  Territory,  unauthorized  attempt  of  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  to  run  through XXViU 

Industries  and  trades  bypupils  of  Forest  Grove  training  school  past  year 198, 199 

Industry  of  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency  commended  by  agent 183 

Inspectors  have  not  visited  Quinault  Agency  for  four  years,  visit  of,  recommended 170 

Indian,  addresses  of 812 

Intemperance  extremely  rare  among  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes 130 

has  scarcely  any  hold  on  Indians  of  Lemhi  Itoservation,  Idaho 65 

none  among  Flatheads  of  Montana 116 

of  rare  occurrence  among  Piraas 5 

to  some  extent  among  Green  Bay  Indians  owing  to  contiguity  to  settlements 178 

(See  Whisky  and  Liquor.) 

Interest  collected  on  Unitea  States  bonds 246 

Intruders,  most  of  trouble  in  Indian  Territory  C4iused  by LIX 

on  Indian  reservations 10 

6,000  within  limits  of  Union  Agency,  United  States  laws  inoperative 104 

(See  Trespassers.)  

Intrusion  on  Indian  reservations,  penalty  for,  should  be  fine  and  imprisonment LXVn 

Invasion  of  Indian  Territory  by  *'  Captam  "  Payne  stopped  by  his  arrest  and  conviction 104 

lowaa  in  Indian  Territory  ver>'  destitute  and  r&aHy  objects  of  charity 102 

of  Great  Nemaha  Agency  have  comfortable  homes  and  farms,  and  wear  citizens  dress. . .  123,124 

relinquish  land  needed  by  At«hison  and  Nebraska  Railroad XXVlll 

statistics  in  regard  to 278, 282, 800 

Irrigation  essential  to  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Arizona 1 

not  feasible  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservations,  Indian  Territory,  and  why 67, 68 

not  feasible  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  and  whv 40 

of  bottom  lands  necessary  for  raising  crops  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Colorado.  280 

results  ftt)m,  on  San  Carlos  Reservauon,  Arizona 

required  on  Pali  Ute  Reserves,  system  of,  started •      130 

Issues  of  clothing,  &c.,  discontinuance  of,  incentive  to  Grand  Ronde  Indians  to  work 143 

of  goods  and  supplies  without  exacting  pay  in  labor  encourage  waste  and  improv- 
idence    91 

of  valuable  agricultural  implements  to  Pawnees  of  doubtful  utility 92 

request  of  Osages  that  with  close  of  official  year  they  shall  cease 86 

J. 

Jackson,  A.  D.,  freighter,  killed  by  Utes 19 

freight  wagon  recommended  for  Indian  service 48 

Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  W.  B.  Jones,  fiEtrmer  in  charge 134 

Apache  Reservation,  New  Mexico,  executive  order  establishing 260 

Apaches  to  be  removed  to  new  reservation 141 

Reservation,  removal  of  Mescalero  Apaches  to,  urged VH 
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•  •  John  Bay  "  Indians  living  on  Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oregon,  report  of  agent  concerning,         152 

staStloe  in  regard  to 28«,304 

Jones,  W.  B.,  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  Kew  Mexico,  annual  report  ot,  as  flamier  in  charge —         134 

Jordan.  Thomas  J.,  Ponca  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. M 

Joseph^s  buid  of  Nes  Percys  long  for  their  old  home 92 

Joshuas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,304 


B^anffaian,  Jacob,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 35 

Kaweahs,  statistics  in  regaid  to t-pt^ 

Kaws  decreasing  in  numbers  and  deteriorating LXI,  86 

statistics  fii  regard  to ^®»2* 

Keechies,  statistics  in  regMd  to 278,294 

Keller,  A.  B.,  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 113 

Kickapoo  allottees,  legislation  needed  to  settle  estates  of  deceased,  and  to  patent  lands  to 

females !•▼} 

saw  and  grist  mill,  tract  reserved  for,  should  be  sold Lvl 

Kickapoos  of  Pottawatomie  Agency,  occupying  reservation  in  Kansas,  condition  of 106 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,280,296,298 

King's  River  Indians,  sti^ticsin  regard  to 272 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  P.  B.  Hunt 77 

Kiowas,  act  makins  deficiency  appropriations  for  support  of,  and  to  pay  claims  against 229, 283 

defldencyln  appropriation  for -w^X 

progress  made  by i^Jl 

staflstics  in  regsjd  to 278,294 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Linus  M.  Nickerson ^148 

Reservation,  dangers  of  delay  in  survey  of  boundary  lines  of XXVII 

Klamaths,  on  Klamath  Reservation,  Oregon,  industrious  and  loyal 145 

statistics  in  regard  to 274,284,292,804 

Kootenais,  census  of,  not  accurate 11' 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,280,294,800 


Labor  at  Crow  Creek  Agency  varied  and  extensive,  and  bkge  fbroe  ot  IndlttM  tanployed 81 

by  Fort  Berthold  Indians  constantly  increasing 30 

by  Indians  of  Nevada  Asency  in  ditohing,  lolling,  harvesting,  freighting.  See 131, 132 

by  Osages  of  Indian  Territory  wiUingly  performed. 80 

eamesUy  sought  for  and  penormed  by  Indians  of  Klamath  Reservation,  Oregon 146 

essential  element  in  Indian  civilisation IH,  V 

formerly  a  disgrace,  becoming  fsshionable  among  Lower  Brul6  Sioux 40, 41 

furnished  to  au  Cheyennee  and  Arapafaoes  desiring  it,  would  soon  relieve  government  of 

burden 09 

^auditions  ot  disgrace  attaching  to,  disappearing  among  Crow  Indians  of  Montana 114 

Indian,  demand  for  among  whites  of  Lower  Cambmia •      18 

Indian,  toble  showing  results  of XII,  292 

Indian,  flattering  exmblt  rei)orted  by  San  Carios  agent 79 

in  road-grading,  oitehing,  getting  out  forage  and  ftiel,  performed  by  Pine  Ridge  Sioux. .  47 

methods  employed  by  Takama  agent  to  inance  his  Indians  to 17S 

old-time  disnko  of,  rapidly  disappearing  on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reserve 78 

performed  for  agency  by  Nez  Perc6  Indians  without  pay 00 

should  be  required  from  Indians  for  ^oods  and  supplies  issued 50, 91 

the  Southern  Utes  think  beneath  their  dignity,  make  squaws  work 28 

and  industry  the  rule  among  Flatheads  of  Montana 115 

and  freighting  done  by  IndiaiM  of  Kiowa,  &c.,  Agency 81 

Labrie,  Joseph  E.^ls  report  of  farming  operations  of  Colville  Reserve,  Washington  Territory.  100 

Lac  Court  Oreille  Refiervation,  Wisconsin,  Indians  on,  prosperous 180 

Lao  dn  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  665  Indians,  agent  did  not  visit 180 

Lake  Indiims,  statistics  in  regard  to 280, 904 

Lawson,  S.  S.,  Mission  Acrency,  California,  third  Minual  report  of : 18 

Land  broken  on  Fort  Bertnold  Reservation,  300  additional  acres  asked  by  agent 80 

on  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  Dakota,  past  year,  405  acres 33 

on  allotmento  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bnil6,  tables  showing 81, 38 

on  Indian  reservations  during  the  year,  teble  showing 298 

Lands  of  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  Spanish  granto  confirmed  by  United  States 140 

trust,  receipto  from  sales  of 252 

Language,  the  Flatheads  of  Montana  have  a  written 115 

La  Pointo  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of  W.  R.  Dnrfee 180 

Law  and  government,  system  of,  recommended  for  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory 01 

and  order  respected  by  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon  and  little  use  for  Indian  police 147 

for  Indian  reserves,  urgent  necessity  for V,  LXVUI 

Mission  Indians  of  Califomia  hold  themselves  answerable  to 14 

prohibitory  of  polygamy  and  immoral  dances  appUed  at  every  agency  recommended 29 

code  of,  about  to  be  enacted  by  Pottewatomies,  Indian  Territory,  for  their  own  benefit 108 

some  simple  code  of,  for  their  own  government,  Osages,  Indian  Territory,  clamorous  for .  80 

Lawyer,  Rev.  Archie,  ftill  blood  Nex  Perc6,  missionary  to  his  people  in  Indian  Territory 94 

Lee,  Geo.  W.,  Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  annual  report  of 109 

Leech  Lake  sub-agency,  Minnesota,  government  ham  oumed,  should  be  rebuilt Ill 

Legislation,  Federal,  for  five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  seems  unfortunate,  and  why.  194 

Indian,  by  the  Third  session  of  the  Forty^sixth  Congress 220 

needed  for  removal  of  remainder  of  Noitnem  Chej'ennes  to  Dakota LI 

for  estebUshment  of  penal  reserves xxi 

for  sale  of  portion  of  Umatilla  Reserve  occupied  by  town  efPendteton LXYI 

for  relief  of  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas L- 
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LegUlation  needed  for  aUotinent  of  lands  in  severalty  and  issue  of  patents XXII 

for  surveys  on  Indian  reserves XXVI 

forremoval  of  Mescalero  Apaches  to  Jicarilla  Reservation VI 

lor  remission  of  fees  and  eomraissiona  on  homestead  entries  by  Indians XXV 

for  increase  in  number  and  pay  of  Indian  police XVHI 

for  relief  of  Hualapais  Indians XL V 

to  provide  for  deficiencies  Incurred  in  prior  and  fiscal  years XVI 

to  i-egidate  Indian  marriages LXIX 

to  dispose  of  Malheur  Reservation,  Oregon LX  VI 

to  ac^ust  status  of  &eedmen  in  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations LII 

to  ratify  cessions  of  portions  of  Fort  HaU  and  Crow  Reserves XXVIII,  LXH 

to  prohibit  War  Department  flrora  introducing  liquor  on  Indian  reserves,  and 

to  increase  penalty  for  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians XXXI 

to  settle  estates  of  Kickapoo  aUottees,  &c LVI 

to  provide  law  for  Indian  reserves LXVLV 

to  punish  intruders  on  Indian  land  by  fine  and  imprisonment LXVU 

to  prevent  depredations  on  Indian  timber LXVUI 

to  prevent  remnant  of  timber  on  Lower  BmW  Reserve  from  destruction  . .  89 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  John  Harries 64 

Liabilities  to  Indian  tribes,  table  showing 234 

Lightnerjisaiah,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 126 

Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 117 

Linn,  H.  C.  Pottawatamie  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of 106 

Liquor,  law  allowing  introduction  of.  on  Indian  reserves  by  War  Department  should  be  repealed  XXXI 

law  prohibiting  sale  of,  within  twenty  miles  of  Indian  reserves  recommended XXXII 

law  prohibiting  sale  of.  in  Territories  recomiuendc»d XXXI 

sale  of  to  Indians,  leniency  of  courts  in  imposing  penalty  for XXXI,  15 

selling  to  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  table  showing  convictions  for '. 179 

to  Indians,  penalty  for  should  be  increased XXXI,  179 

traffic  almost  suppressed  among  Mission  Indians  of  California 15 

among  Inaians  of  Warm  Spring  Agency;  more  thorough  enforcement  of  law  needed  153, 154 

and  attendant  evils  great  drawback  to  Indian  progress 18 

almost  unrestricted ;  gT«at  demorallKiug  agent  on  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation.  135 

Indian  police  do  much  to  break  up XX 

obstacle  to  prosperity  of  Tnlalip  Agency 172 

on  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyoming,  and  inadequate  punishment  on  conviction.  183 

on  Kansas  border  reported  by  Onapaw  agent 99 

outside  Fort  Belknap  Reserve,  detection  needed  to  break  up 119 

the  great  curse  Mackinac  agent  has  to  contend  with 110 

(See  Whisky  and  Intempenmce.) 

Little  Chiefs  band  of  Cheyennes  remove  from  Indian  Territory'  to  Dakota L,  67 

Little  Lake  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Llewellyn,  Willimn  H.  H.,  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 135 

Lodges  and  tepees  giving  way  to  permanent  habitations  among  Flatheads  of  Montana 115 

Logan,  Captain,  acfconnrming  title  to  land  ceded  to  children  of 232 

Los  Pinos  agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  W.  H.  Berry 19 

removal  of,  to  new  location 19 

Love,  Leonard,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 24 

Lower  Bml6  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  W.  H*  Parknurst 37 

Loyal  Indians  get  less  benefits  fi'ora  the  Government  than  those  who  fight  it IV,  61, 157 

to  whites,  Moquis  Pueblos  of  Arizona  are 4 

to  whites,  Yankton  Sioux  claim  to  have  always  been 60, 61 

Lnokiamutes,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 302 

Lumber  sawed  by  Indians  of  Warm  Spring  Agency,  150,000  feet 154 

Lumbering  by  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  if  allowed  would  be  profitable  employment 112 

Lnmmi  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  advanced  in  civilization 172 

statistics  in  regard  to 288, 304 

M. 

Machinery.    (See  Implements.) 

Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  annual  rejKjrt  of  Geo.  W.  Lee 109 

Macknootnas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Mahan,  Isaac  L.,  act  authorizing  settlement  of  his  accounts  on  principles  of  equity 229 

M^ior,  D.  G.,  act  appropriating  amount  due  him 228 

Makahs,  report  of  agent  concerning 161 

statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Malheur  Agency,  property  transferred  by  Agent  Wilbur  to  Yakama  Agency 176 

Reserve.  Oregon,  should  be  appraised  and  sold LXV 

Mallory,  H.  R.,  relieved  as  agent  at  Colorado  River  Agency.  Arizona,  by  Jonathan  Biggs 1 

Mand«ms,  on  Fort.  BerthoM  Reserve,  report  of  agent  couceraing ". 36 

statistics  in  regard  to 276, 294 

MMiufactures  from  Carlisle  school ;  report  of  committee  of  Cumberland  County,  fair 191, 192 

turned  out  of  shops  by  apprentices  at  Carlisle  training  school,  valued  at|6,333.46.  186, 187 

Manypenny,  Hon.  Geo.  W.,  Ute  comralssioner 23, 332 

Maricopas,  statistics*  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Marriage  laws  needed  for  Kaws,  irirls  eight  years  old  sold  for  wives 86 

relations  lax  among  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 2 

relation  now  respected  as  sacred  by  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 146 

among  Indians,  law  regulating,  needed LXIX 

(See  Polygamy.) 

Married,  all  snuaw  men  on  Standing  Rock  Reserve  are  legally 59 

Mary's  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 302 

Matthewson.  Wm.,  act  providing  for  payment  of  balance  due  on  flour 229 

McDougal,  D.  S.,  act  to  reimburse  him  for  payment  on  land  purchased  of  Shawnees 228 

McGillycuddy.  V.  T.,  Pine  Ridee  A  gency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 44 

McLaugh^n,  James,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 33 

30  IND 
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MoMaster,  Joseph  M.,  Nevada  Aeency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 130 

MoMiUen  mining  district  on  San  Carlos  Keservation,  Arizona,  recommendation  of  aceut 9, 10 

Medical  supplies  for  Indian  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awar&d  for 446 

inadequate,  and  delay  in  delivery  of;  at  Standing  Rock  Agency ©0 

Medicine  dance  hold  this  year  on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 78 

man  at  San  Carlos  attempts  a  '*  resurrection  "  of  dead  warriors VIII 

mui  entirely  discarded  by  mission  Indians  of  California 14 

man  caused  outbreak  among  White  Mountain  Apaches Vm,  IX 

man  on  San  Carlos  Reserve  arrested  and  killed  by  soldiers IX 

men  apply  to  Los  Pinos  agenoyphysician  for  ta-eatment 28 

men  losing  confidence  of  Fine  Ridge  Sioux 49 

men  on  Pawnee  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  incidents  of  their  practices 90, 91 

men  steadily  losing  their  control  among  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 145 

men  still  hold  sway  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 9^ 

men  still  hold  sway  among  Utes  of  Colorado 34 

men  seldom  called  on  by  Lower  Brul6  Sioux 42 

white  man's,  increase  in  call  for,  on  San  Carlos  Reservation * 9 

Menomonees  of  Green  Bay  Agencv  occupy  valuable  timbered  land 177 

statistics  in  regard  to 288,306 

Mesa  homes  of  Moqnis  of  Arizona 4 

Mescalero  Apaches,  depredations  by,  participated  in  by  white  outlaws  and  others YI 

removal  of,  urged V 

Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Wm.  H.  H.  LleweUyn 136 

Meshingomesia,  band  of,  act  providing  for  payment  of  attorneys  for  services  rendered 230 

Meteorological  report  of  Neab  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory.. 168 

Methows^tatistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Mexican  Kickapoos  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territor>\  blanket  and  ration  Indians 101 

only  need  aid  and  encouragement  to  become  self-supporting  soon 101 

Mexicans,  arrest  of.  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 10-11 

Mlamis,  delegation  of,  act  providing  for  payment  of  expenses  of 231 

of  Indiana,  act  providing  ntr  payment  to  them  of  principal  of  treaty  fund 220 

census  taken  of,  preliminary  to  payment  of  principal  to XLTTT 

and  Peorias,  confederated,  condition  of 95 

statistics  in  regard  to 278-296 

Miles,  John  D.,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 66 


Miles,  L.  J.,  Osage  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 85 

"""     y  aid  Sac  and  Fox  agent  in  expelling  intruders 103 

cnase  remnant  of  victoria's  hand  foward  Sonora VU 


consume  inordinate  quantities  of  tiro ber  on  Indian  reservations yXIX 

in  attempting  to  arrest  George  and  Bouito,  fiighten  away  Chiricahuas  from  $an  Carlos.  X 

oppose  removal  of  Mescalero  Apaches VU 

prevent  outbreak  at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency 80 

remove  intruders  i^m  Indian  Territory. 104 

removal  of,  and  substitution  of  Indian  Police,  good  effect  among  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  ...  45 

near  Qnapaw  Agenc3%  thanked  for  courtesy  and  aid 99 

White  Mountain  Apaches  surrender  to IX 

{See  War  Department  and  Soldiers.) 

Mills,  grist  and  saw,  at  Yakama  Agency,  large  amount  of  work  done  by 176 

grist  and  saw,  grain  ground  and  lumber  sawed  bv,  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California. .  17 

grist  and  mill-race,  much  in  need  of  repairs,  at  Umatilla  Agency 162 

and  shops,  in  flourishing  condition  on  Yankton  Reserve,  run  by  Indians. . , 62 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  Puyallup  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  16 

Mines  and  mining,  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 9 

coal,  discovered  on  San  Carlos  Reservation XXVI,  10 

of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  said  to  exist  in  Mescalero  Reservation,  New  Mexico 13 

of  silver  ore,  discovered  in  Wichita  Mountains,  Kiowa  Reservation,  Indian  Territory  . .  83 

Mission  Agency,  California,  third  annual  report  of  S.  S.  Lawson 13 

Episcopal,  recently  established  on  Sisseton  Reservation 56 

Indians,  of  California,  need  of  suitable  reservation  for 18, 14 

Indian  Reserve,  California,  executive  order  establishing 260 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Missionaries,  none  among  Pawnees,  Indian  Territory 90, 91 

table  showing  number  of,  at  Indian  Agencies 272 

Idissionary  labor,  none  among  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana 112 

labors  among  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  interesting  exhibit  of. .  .71, 75. 76 

labors  needed  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agencv 103 

work  at  Round  Valley,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Fisher 17 

among  Mission  Indians  done  only  by  Catholic  Fathers 15 

among  Kiowas,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks 82 

at  Lower  Bnil6  Agency,  by  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker 42 

at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall 37 

•      by  Rev.  A.  Lawyer,  among  Nez  Percys  in  Indian  Territory 94 

none  among  Indians  of  Crow  Agency.  Montana,  exempt  by  Jesuit  priest 114 

none  on  Tule  River  Re8er\'atlon,  California 18, 19 

none  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Dakota,  until  last  July 32 

none  performed  bv  Methodists  at  Quinault  Agency;  agency  should  be  as- 
signed Episcop^lans 170 

none  on  Mescalero  Reservation  ;  Indians  recognize  Supreme  Being 136 

of  H.  Swift  and  T.  L.  Riggs,  on  Cheyenne  River  Reservation 25 

of  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland,  at  Rosebud  Agency 53 

on  Colville  and  Cceur  d' Al^ne  Reserves,  oy  Jesuit  Fathers 159 

on  Devil's  Lake  Reserve,  done  by  Catholic  Brothers 34 

on  Pima  Reservation 6 

on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  by  J.  J.  Wingar 8 

on  Sisseton  Reserve,  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris 58 

sB8pende<l  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 49 

on  Saiitee  Reserve,  by  American  Board  Foreign  Missions ^ .  127 

usee  Religious.) 
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Mixed  bloods,  few  of,  among  Lower  Bnil6  Sioux 42 

lioapa  River  Eeservatioii,  cattle  trespaas  apon.  and  execative  order  orged 131 

Modocs  at  Qnapaw  Agency,  proHperons  ana  advancing 97 

deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV 

on  Klamath  Reservation,  Oregon,  iudnstrions  and  loyal 146 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,284,296,304 

Mohaves  and  Chim-e-hue-vas,  on  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Arisona,  report  relative  to 2 

statistics  in  regard  to 272,  292 

Mo-ko-ho-ko's  band  of  Sac  and  Fox,  trespassers  in  Kansas 106 

Molallas,  belonging  to  Klamath  Agency,  industrious  and  loyal 145 

Molels,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,  302 

lioquis  Pueblo  Indians,  of  Arizona,  industrious  and  temperate 4 

Agency,  Arixoiia,  annual  report  of  John  H.  Sullivan 3 

statistics  in  regard  to 272,  292 

Morality  of  Indians  lowered  by  first  contact  of  civilisation 118 

social,  will  improve  among  Moquis  Indians  of  Arizona,  by  leaving  their  mesa  homes 

and  settling  in  the  valleys 4 

the  rule  on  part  of  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona 5 

Morals,  high  standard  of  integrity  among  Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 2 

of  Devil's  Lake  Indians  steadily  improving 35 

of  Fort  Belknap  Indians,  no  appreciable  improvement  since  last  report 118 

singularly  good  among  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency 50 

Mormon  Ditch,  on  Gila  River,  threatening  water  supply  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  abandoned       9, 10 

Mormons  have  quite  a  following  among  Fort  Hall  Indians 63 

Mortality.    {See  Sanitary.) 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  curious  custom  among  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency 60 

Muckleshoots,  statistics  In  regard  to 288,  304 

Munsees  and  Chippewas  hold  their  reservation  by  certificate  title 106 

statistics  in  resard  to 280-298 

Murder  of  a  Cayuse  by  a  Nez  Perc6  Indian  on  Umatilla  Reserve 160 

Indian  trial  and  conviction  for,  and  result .^, . ...         150 

of  Chief  "Spotted  Tail"  by  "Crow  Dog," XLVII,  54,  56 

of  John  Bordeau  and  Lieutenant  S.  Cherry  bv  white  desperadoes  in  Nebraska 54 

of  four  Mescalero  Apaches  in  drunken  flgnt  by  Jos6  Manzita  and  his  sons 136 

of  white  man  summer  of  1879  by  a  Missouri  Sac  and  Fox  Indian 103 

of  Ute  *' Johnson."  by  freighter  A.  D.  Jackson 19 

instances  of,  on  San  Carlos  ^servation,  Arizona 10,  11 

Musical  ability,  remarkably  developed  by  band  composed  of  Carlisle  pupils 190 

N. 

Nana,  as  chief  of  remnant  of  Victoria's  band,  commits  depredations VH 

Nav%)o  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Galen  Eastman 137 

need  of  Indian  police  at,  to  prevent  liquor  traffic XX 

Navf^oes,  defldenoy  In  appropriation  for XV 

quiet  ana  peaceable,  notwithstanding  Intrigues  and  mllltar>'  Interference 137 

statistics  in  regard  to 282, 302 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Tenitory,  annual  reiwrt  of  Charles  WUloughby 161 

Nesqually  Indians  make  slow  progress  In  civilization,  and  why 166 

statistics  In  regard  to 286, 304 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of  Joseph  M.  McMaster 130 

New  York  Agency,  Indians  of,  prosperous  and  self-supporting 142 

New  York,  annual  report  of  Benjamin  G.  easier 141 

State,  provision  made  by,  for  Indian  schools TYXTT 

Newspapers,  extensive  circulation  of,  among  Indians  of  Yakama  Agency 176 

Neztuccas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 302, 304 

Nez  Perc6  Agencv,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Charles  D.  "Warner 66 

Nez  Perc6s,  aeflciency  In  appropriation  for XV 

located  at  Oakland,  Indian  Territory,  a  brave,  Intelligent,  and  religious  people 94 

of  Indian  Territory,  unless  something  is  done  for,  will  soon  become  extinct 94 

statistics  in  regard  to 276, 278, 294, 296 

Ntckerson,  Linus  M.,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 143 

Nock-a-de-Klenny,  medicine  man,  kUled  by  soldiers IX 

Northern  Arapahoes  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  labor  under  disadvantages,  and  why 183 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  through  (>ow  Keservation,  Montana,  special  Unit^  States  commls- 

sloners  to  arrange  for  right  of  way XXVllI,  114 

Nultonatnas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

O. 

Oakland  Subagency,  condition  of  Nez  Percys  at " 94 

Ocalalla  Sioux,  7,200  inhabit  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  Dakota 44 

O^anagans,  statistics  in  I'egard  to 286,  804 

O'Keane,  John,  Tulallp  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 171 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nehraska,  annual  report  of  Arthur  Edwards 129 

Omahas,  statistics  in  regard  to 282,  300 

Oneldas,  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  occupy  65,000  acres  good  fanning  land 178 

statistical  in  regard  to 282,  288,  302,  306 

O'Neill,  James,  report  of  farmiqg  operations  on  Cojur  d'A16ne  Reservation,  Washington  Ter. .         161 

Onondagas,  statistics  in  regard  to 282.  284,  302 

OrchanVon  Yankton  Reserve,  set  out  last  year,  looks  promising 62 

with  varieties  of  ft>nlts,  numerous  on  Pottowatamle  Reserve,  and  weU  cared  for 107,  108 

yield  of,  fair  on  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  California 12 

Oregon  City  Indians,  statistics  In  regard  to §284,  302 

Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  L.  J.  Miles 86 

lands  In  Kansas,  act  to  graduate  price  and  to  dispose  of 232 
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Osagee,  act  providing  for  payment  of  claim  of  William  Keduii  agaiuHt 238 

int«re0t  of,  in  houne-building LXI,  86 

stUl  wear  blankets 85 

statiHtics  in  reganl  to 278,  296 

Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Lewellyn  E.  Woodin 124 

Otoes  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  about  200 ;  their  unsettled  condition 102 

and  Missouri^,  act  providing  for  removal  of,  and  sale  of  reserve 227 

and  Missonrias,  removal  of,  to  Indian  Territory LXm,  125 

of  Nebraska,  their  besetting  sins  love  of  whisKy  and  dislike  of  work 125 

statistics  in  regard  to 278, 282, 296, 300 

Ottawas  of  Quapaw  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 96 

statistics  in  regard  to 278, 296 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah.    (See  Los  Pinos  Agency.) 

Ouray,  deceased  chief  of  Utes,  report  of  his  death  by  Ute  commission 203 

Outbreak  apprehended  of  Kiowas,  but  overawed  by  presence  of  military 80, 81 

of  White  Mountain  Apaches VIII,  IX 

(See  Hostilities.) 
Outlaws  raided  ftom  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 103 

P. 

Page.  Henry,  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  ot 23 

Pan  Utes,  of  Colorado,  renegades,  depredations  by 20 

statistics  in  regard  to 282, 300 

Pah  Vants,  statistics  in  regard  to 286 

Paints  and  ornaments  but  Tittle  used  by  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency 95 

Palonse  Indians  of  Yakama  Agency,  but  little  definite  informauon  of 174 

Papagoes,  statistics  in  reganl  to 272, 292 

Piu-knnrst,  W.  H..  Lower  Brul^  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 37 

Passes,  hardly  any  given  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency  past  year 59 

Pastoral  pursuits,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  shoidd  be  encouraged  in 67, 68 

Klamath  Reservation,  Oregon,  well  adapted  to 144 

the  most  practical,  for  Pine  Ridge  Sioux 46 

the  Pawnee  Reserve.  Indian  Territory,  finely  adapted  to 87 

Ute  Indians  best  adapted  to '. 21,  23 

Patents  for  their  farms  al>out  only  thing  now  to  be  done  for  S'Kokoraish  Indians 171 

for  laud  should  be  given  every  Indian  family ^^^^5lX 

number  of,  that  have  been  issued  to  Indians XxV 

to  lands  needed  by  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency LXII 

(See  Allotment*  and  Titles.) 

Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territor\',  annual  report  of  E.  H.  Bowman 87 

Pawnees,  wow  progress  of.  in  civilization LXII 

statistics  in  regard  to 278, 296 

Payne, ' '  Captain,"  his  proposed  invasion  of  Indian  Territory  baulked,  his  arrest,  and  conviction-         104 

judgment  against,  for  invasion  of  Indian  Territory,  probably  cannot  be       

collected LXVII 

"Peace  line"  established  on  San  Carlos  Reservation IX 

Peach  crop  in  Cafion  de  Chelle,  Navi^io  Reservation,  more  bountiful  than  usual  this  year 137 

Pembina  Chippewas,  from  utter  barbarism  five  years  ago.  now  orderly,  thrifty,  and  prosperous,  110^111 

Penal  reservations  for  Indians,  setting  apart  of,  recommended XXI 

Pendleton,  Oregon,  on  edge  of  Umatilla  Reservation,  encroachment  of  settlers 151 

town  of.  Indians  willing  to  cede  portion  of  Umatilla  Reserve  to LXVI 

Pend  d'Oreilles,  census  of,  not  accurate 117 

statistics  in  regard  to 278, 280,  294, 300 

Pensions  amounting  to  $200,000  paid  to  Creek  and  Cherokee  claimants  past  year 105 

Peorias,  delegation  of,  act  providing  for  nayment  of  expenses  of 231 

and  Miamies,  coniederatea,  condition  of 95 

statistics  in  regard  to i 278, 296 

Permit-tax  to  United  States  citizens,  to  reside  and  labor  within  limits  of  Union  Agency 104 

Physician  much  needed  for  Lemhi  Agency 65 

Piegans.  statistics  in  regard  to 280,  300 

Pima  Agency.  Arizona,  annual  report  of  RosweU  G.  Wheeler 5 

Pimas,  of  Arizona,  loyal  to  the  wnites 6 

statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  V.  T.  McGillycuddy 44 

reliability  of  Indian  police  at XLX 

Pine  timber  on  Menomoneo  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  should  be  sold  for  benefit  of  Indians  there.  177 

Pitt  River  Indians,  belonging  to  Klamath  Agency,  industrious  and  loyal 145 

statistics  in  regard  to 272-292 

Piutes  and  Bannacks,  now  at  Yakama  A  cency,  their  condition,  &c 174 

and  Pah-Utes.  two  tribes  of  Nevada  Agency,  similar  in  name,  but  distinct  in  nationality.  130 

living  on  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  Oregon,  report  of  agent  concerning 152 

statistics  in  regard  to 282,286,300,304 

Police  at  Fort  Peck  deserve  much  credit  for  faithfulness,  considering  small  pay ;  $15  per  month 

reconmiente<l  instead  of  $5 123 

at  Mescalero  Agency  diligent  in  maintaining  order  and  priTventing  depredations 136 

at  Pima  Agencv.  Arizona,  proven  a  power  tor  good 5 

at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  essential  to  peace  and  welfare 50 

at  Ponca  Agency,  as  efticient  as  can  be  exm^ted  of  men  so  poorly  paid 93 

at  Standing  Rock,  terror  to  evil-dw^rs,  both  white  and  Indian 59 

at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  active  and  g(H>d  men,  but  more  pay  urged 133 

at  White  Earth  Agency  of' much  service,  but  should  be  better  paid,  and  armed  and 

equipped Ill 

benefits  from,  on  Fort  Bertliold  Reservation 37 

eflfective  in  enforcing  law  and  order  on  Rosebud  Reservation 54 

force  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  reliable  and  efficient 32 

force  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency  too  small,  and  pay  not  enough  to  secure  best  men 43 

force  at  Quapaw  Agency  more  efficient  than  could  be  expected  for  $5  per  month 99 
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Police  crowing  in  popularity  and  influence  at  Chevenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 25 

£idian,  gooa  effect  of  sabHtitation  of,  for  military  at  Pine  Kidge  Agency 45 

Indian,  number  and  remarkable  efficiency  of,  at  various  agencies XYII-XX 

Indian,  number  of,  should  be  increased XVIII 

Indian,  pay  of,  should  be  increased XVIII,  34 

not  as  emcient  as  desired  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  but  improving 24 

none  can  be  enlisted  on  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation.  Indian  Territory,  for  pay  allowed. . .  193 

not  as  effective  as  Fort  Belknap  agent  could  wisli 119 

on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  well  maintained,  and  pre- 
ventive of  trouble  in  a  hundred  forms 68 

on  Kiowa,  &c.,  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  efficiency  of 81 

on  Sisseton  Reserve  efficient;  but  reduction  of  number  and  increase  of  pay  recom- 
mended    66 

of  Elaroath  Agency,  very  efficient:  head  chief  as  captain,  and  second  chief  lieutenant.  145 

otPuyaUup  Agency,  "Washington  Territory,  doing  much  to  accelerate  Indian  civilization         167 

of  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  too  much  praise  eauuot  be  given  them 9 

of  Umatilla  Reservation,  trustworthy  and  vigilant,  and  credit  to  any  community 150 

principal  supnort  of  an  Indian  agent .\ 34 

skepticism  relative  to  practicability  of,  dispelled ^3 

Policy,  Indian,  thorough  change  in  needea Ill 

Polygamy,  baneful  effecta  of,  among  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory 90 

cause  of  social  degradation  among  Indian  women,  and  remedy  for 29 

discountenanced  by  more  enlightened  Lower  Brul6  Sionx 44 

not  practiced  by  Colorado  River  Agency  Indians,  Arizona 2 

special  order  forbidding,  recommended  by  Osage  agent 87 

unknown  now  among  ^  eah  Bay  Indians 162 

(See  Marriage.) 

Ponca  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Thomas  J.  Jordan 92 

Poncas,  act  to  indemnify  and  settle  permanently  in  Dakota  and  Indian  Territory XL VII,  229 

agreement  of  Sioux  to  give,  lauds  in  Dakota XLVm 

census  of,  and  paymenta  to XLII 

of  Dakota,  on  Niobrara  River,  habits  and  condition,  and  what  has  been  done  for  them.  128 

report  of  commission  to  ascertain  facts  in  regard  to  their  removal,  condition.  Sec 217 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,  282,  296 

Population,  Indian,  table  showing  ($ee  Census) XI,  272 

Porter,  N.  8.,  Fort  Peck  Agency.  Montana,  annual  report  of 120 

Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of  H.  C.  Linn 106 

Pottawatomiee  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  industrious  and  progressive 102 

Prairie  band,  progress  made  by ' 106 

statistics  in  regai^  to 278,280,288,  296,298 

Pott«r  Valley  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Pratt,  R.  H..  flret  lieutenant  United  States  Anny,  act  pro^iding  for  increase  of  pay  of 231 

in  charge  of  Carlisle  training  school,  report  of 184 

Proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for  goods  and  supplier  for  Indian  service ;  tables  . .         338 

Property  rights,  Nevada  Indians  do  not  recognize,  in  eatables  raised 131 

Pueolo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico,  ninth  annual  report  of  B.  M.  Thomas 140 

Pueblos,  of  New  Mexico,  habits  ana  customs  same  as  for  centuries  past 140 

statistics  in  regard  to 272, 282,  292,  302 

Pnyallup  Agency,  Washington  Territorj'.  annual  report  of  R.  H.  Milroy 163 

Puyallups,  Washington  Ten1torj%  industry,  educatiou,  and  progress  of 165, 166 

Q. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Indians  of  industrious,  need  titles  to  lands  cultivated LXII,95 

Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  D.  B.  Dver 94 

Indian  Territory,  Indian  police  of,  the  ''right  arm "  of  the  agent XIX 

should  be  attached  to  Kansas  for  judicial  ptrrposes 99 

Quapaw  Reservation,  reduction  and  annexation  of,  to  Kansas  recommended 95 

Quapaws  among  Osages  somewhat  industrious : LXI,86 

onlv  49  on  Quapaw  Reservation,  rest  with  Osages. 95 

Queeta  and  Uoh  Indians,  Quinai^lt  Agency,  almost  inac<'essible  greater  part  of  year 169 

statistics  in  regard  to 286-304 

Quillehutes  inhabit  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  Washington  Territory,  their  isolat4>d  condition         162 

statistics  in  regard  to 286-304 

Quinault  Agency.  Washington  Territoiy.  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Oliver  Wood 169 

Qninaults,  statistics  in  regard  to 286-304 

R. 

Railroad.  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  proximity  of.  to  their  i-eserve  an  ordeal  test  for  Navt^joes 137 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  makes  unauthorized  attempt  to  run  through  Liidian  Ter-      

ritory XXVm 

Oregon,  and  Navigation  Comptuiy,  right  of  way  through  Umatilla  Reservation,  Oregon         151 

right  of  way  for,  throuj^h  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  cause  of  excitement *     24 

through  Crow  Reservation,  cession  of  right  of  way  for 114 

through  Indian  reservations,  cessions  of  land  for.  made  by  various  tribes XXVTH 

Ration,  insufficiency  of.  issued  to  Indians  of  Kiowa,  &c..  Agency,  absolute  suffering  at  times. .  79 

to  be  issued  Sioux  as  fixed  by  agreement  of  1877 Xm 

issued  by  War  Department  to  Hnalapais  to  prevent  starvation XLV 

issued  to  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches  by  War  Department XVI 

reduction  of,  recommended  at  Standing  Rock 60 

Red  Cloud,  chief,  his  downfall  among  hispeople  attributed  to  whisky-drinking 45 

Red  Cliff  Reservation,  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  Indians  on,  generally  industrious 180 

Red  Lake  Subagency,  Minnesota,  should  have  new  mill  and  dam Ill 

Redus.  William,  act  for  i-elief  of 233 

Redwood  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 272,  292 
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Reli0on,  Indiana  of  Lemhi  Benervation  have  ncarcely  an  idea  of,  in  any  form 66 

Religions  denominations,  suecesB  of  work  of,  among  Chippewa«  of  White  Earth  Agency Ill 

denominations,  table  showing  agencies  assigned  to 2(0,  312 

societies,  table  showing  money  expended  by,  for  educational  and  missionary  work 

among  Indians 272 

tone  of  Carlisle  training  school  most  excellent 190 

work  on  Kiowa,  &c.,  ^^lervations,  Indian  Territory,  bv  returned  Florida  prisonera.  82 

work  important  factor  in  civilization  of  Warm  Spring  Indians 155 

work  conducted  by  all  sects  within  limits  of  Union  Agency 104 

(See  Missionary'.) 

Itemoval  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  at  an  early  day 141 

of  Mescalero  Apaches  to  Jicarilla  lleserve  urged VU 

of  Mescalero  Apaches  opposed  by  military  and  others VII 

of  Otoes  and  Missourias  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Territory LXIII,  125 

of  Otoes,  act  pro\iding  for 227 

of  portion  of  Eastern  Chcrokees  to  Indian  Territory LXV 

o  f  U  to  I  n  dian  s 20, 21,  ^25 

of  White  River  and  Unc^inipahgre  Utes  to  Ftah XLVI,  24, 326, 331 

to  Dakota  of  Northern  Cheyenues  in  Indian  Territory LI,  44, 67 

Renegade  Mission  Indians  living  along  Colorado  Desert 14 

Renters,  about  60,  at  Quapaw  Agency:  a  mutual  advantage,  and  regulat«*d  by  the  department  97 

Reservations,  executive  orders  aflfecting 260 

Indian,  table  showing  areas  of,  and  authority  for,  and  tribes  occupying 261 

Riggs,  Rev.  T.  L.,  missionary  work  of.  cannot  be  too  fully  appreciated 25, 26 

Road  districts,  with  Indian  overseers  of  highways,  Pawnee  agent  reconmiends  establishing. . .  91 

Rogue  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,  302,  304 

Ronan.  Peter,  Flathead  Agencv',  Montana,  annual  report  of. 115 

Roots  indigenous  to  ELlamath  Reservation,  Oregon,  nourishing  and  palatable,  and  would  do  to 

cultivate 144 

Rosebud  Acency,  Dakota,  anniul  report  of  John  Cook 50 

Round  Valley  Agency.  California,  annual  report  of  H.  B.  Sheldon 15 

Ruffee,  C.  A.,  Wnite  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of 110 

Ruger,  Colonel  Thomas  H.,  letter  of,  relative  to  necessities  of  Blackfeet XIV 

S. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency*  Indian  Tenitory ,  annual  report  of  John  S.  Shorb 100 

Indian*^ Territory,  full  bloods,  and  aduere  to'aboriginal  cn.Htoms  and  habits 100 

of  Iowa,  act  providing  for  payment  of  annuities  to,  on  signing  of  pay-roll 231 

unwiUini(ness  of,  to  sign  pay-roll XLI,  105 

of  the  Mississippi,  statistics  in  i-egard  to 278,  280,  296,  29« 

of  Missouri,  at  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  still  hold  to  savage  costume  and  habits. .         124 

statistics  in  regard  to  ... : ., 278,282,296,300 

Mokohoko's  band,  trespassers  in  Kansas 106 

Agency.  Tama  County,  Iowa,  annual  report  of  George  L.  Davenport 105 

Salaries  of  Indian  agents  not  corresponding  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities 35, 44 

paid  at  Indian  Agencies,  taule  showing 253 

Salmon  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,  302,  304 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arisona,  annual  report  of  J.  C.  Tiffany .' 6 

fears  that  it  may  be  attacked  by  hostiles Vlll 

Apaches  not  Implicated  in  raids  in  New*  Mexico VIII 

Reservation,  survey  of  boundary  lines  of,  needed  to  prevent  conflict  with  whites. .  .XXVII 

San  Luis  Rey  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 272,  292 

Sanitary  condition  of  Cheyenne  Indians  good 25 

^  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  not  good,  although  births  exceed  deaths 12 

of  Indians,  need  of  hospitals,  &« XLFV 

of  Indians,  table  showins 300 

of  Moquis  Indians  of  Anxona  improving 5 

of  Nez  Percy's  in  Indian  Territory  alarming ;  deaths  exceed  births  33|  per  cent.  94 

of  Nex  Percys  of  Idaho  good 66 

of  Poncas  excellent ;  acclimating  process  complettMi ;  births  exceed  deaths. .  93 

of  Round  Valley  Indians,  marked  improvement  in 17 

of  Umatilla  Agency  Indians  good 152 

of  Wliite  Earth  Agency  satisfactory ;  little  sickness  and  few  deaths 110 

(See  Health,  Diseases,  Births.  Deaths.) 

San  Louis  Rey  Indians,  Mission  Reser^-ation,  California ;  condition  of 18 

San  Poels,  statistics  in  regard  to 286,  304 

Santee  Agency.  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Isaiah  Lightner 126 

Santiams,  statistics  in  reirard  to 284,  302 

Savage,  E.  B.,  Capt.,  Unitecl  States  Army,  relieved  as  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cali- 
fornia, by  Lieut.  Gordon  Winslow.  U.  S.  A 11 

Saw-mill  at  Ponca  Agencv  producwl  97. 455  feet  of  lumber  past  year 93 

Schools  among  Pawners  the  hope  of  the  tribe LXLL  89 

boardmg  and  day,  new,  opened  during  the  year;  need  of  more XXXII,  XXXIII 

and  manual  labor  on  Santee  Reservation.  Nebraska,  doii.^  good  work 127 

considered  more  effectual  in  educating  Indian  youth 5 

full  to  overflowing  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota 55 

on  ('heyenne  and  Arajmho  Reservation,  reports  oi 71, 75 

and  day  for  Pueblos,  success  of 140,  141 

off  Indian  Reservation  afford  best  results 181 

on  Pu}  allup  and  ChehaUs  Reserves,  encouraging  progress  of  pupils  in 167,  168 

at  Pottawattomie  Agency,  admirable  systom  and  resflts  of 106 

on  Tula  lip  Reserve  meet  with  marked  success 172 

boys'  boarding,  ('heyenne  River  Agency  agent  lustly  proud  of 26 

commendable  progress  in.  of  children  at  Devils  Lake  Agency.  Dakota 34, 85 

common  and  high,  Ave  civilized  nations.  Indian  Territory,  well  supplied  with 104 

day  and  lioarding,  desired  on  Moquis  Pueblo  Reservation,  Arizona 4 
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Schools,  day,  on  Blackfeet  ReAervation  weU  attended,  and  prof^'etis  fair 112 

renrded  as  a  failure  by  KoHebiid  Agent 53 

of  Tulalip  Agency  not  a  aucceaa  on  account  of  poor  pay  of  teachers 172 

total  failure  on  Crow  Creek  Resen'e,  Dakota 30 

gratifying  results  from,  to  Mission  Indians  of  California ;  more  needed 14 

greater  interest  felt  in.  by  Fort  Berthold  Indians 36 

industrial  and  boardins  on  Flathead  Keservation,  Montana,  pronounced  best  in  the  field.  115 
industrial  and  manual  labor,  on  Cheyenne  aud  Arapaho  Reservation  importaut  factors 

in  Indian  civilization 68 

Indian.  28,  supported  by  State  of  New  York XXXII 

insufiiciency  of  appropriations  for , XIV,  XV 

none  among  Southern  iJtes 23 

none  on  Leinhi  Reserve,  and  establishment  much  desired  by  Indians  of 65 

none  on  Rosebud  Reserve 53 

on  Kiowa  Reser\-ation.  Indian  Territory;  annual  report  of  George  W.  Hunt  and  "W.  T. 

Calmes,  superintendents 83, 84 

on  Menomonee  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  conducted  by  Indian  women,  and  promise 

great  benefit 178 

Oj^e  and  Kaw  Reservation.  Indian  Territory- :  best  results  from  small  children 86, 87 

of  Feorias  and  Miamiesof  Quapaw  Agency;  full  attendance,  and  supported  by  their 

own  funds 96 

of  Ouapaw  Agency,  enrollment  of,  and  progress  in 98 

public,  of  Michigan  admit  Indian  youth  of  Mackinac  Agency 109 

of  White  Earth  Agency  maintained  to  full  extent  of  small  fund  available 110 

School,  attendance  large  and  on  the  increase  on  Pine  Ridge  Reserve ;  four  schools  in  operation.  49 

attendance  at  Pouca  Agency  irregular;  comjiulsory  attendance  recommended 93 

boarding,  with  capacity  for  one  hundred  pupils,  opened  at  Round  Valley  Agency 17 

on  Fort  Hall  Reservation  since  Februar>-,  1880,  but  not  one  Indian  can  read 63 

much  needed  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 120 

at  Siietz  Agency  transforms  pupus  from  wretched  condition  when  received 148 

building  at  San  Carhw  Agency,  Arizona 9 

buildings,  number,  new  erected,  and  number  needed XXXm 

facilities  for  Pottawatomies,  should  have  better 102 

industrial  boarding,  im  Pawnee  Reser\'ation,  prospects  of,  encouraging 89 

industrial  farm  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  conducted  by  Benedictines 59 

iudustiial,  at  Neah  Bay  Agency,  seventy  pupils ;  all  speak  English  language 162,163 

manual  labor,  of  Absentee  Shawnees,  Indian  Territory  :  filled  past  year 101 

room  work  at  Carlisle  training-school,  admirable  methods  and  system 185 

(See  Education  and  Training  schools.) 
Scouts,  Indian.    (See  Police.) 

Seger,  John  H.,  superintendent  Arapaho  boarding  school,  report  of 71 

Sou-support,  progress  of  Osages  toward  ;  reouest  stoppage  of  rations 86 

little  progress  in,  by  Rosebud  Sioux 50 

Self-supporting,  A bsent^e  Shawnees  of  Indian  Territory  are,  and  depend  mainly  on  stock-raising .  101 

(irand  R4mde  Indians  of  Oregou  are  .1 143 

Indians  of  New  York  Agency  are 142 

Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency.  Oregon,  nearly 154 

m^lorlty  of  Crow  Creek  Indians  will  be.  in  five  years 32 

Mission  Indians  of  California  are,  by  civilized  pursuits 14 

neaiiy  all  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency  are,  ana  own  large  herds 150 

Peorias  and  Miamies  of  Quanaw  Agency  are 96 

Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  entirely  so 5 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux  woidd  ultimately  become,  as  stock  raisers 46 

Puyallups  are.  by  farming 166 

Tule  River  Indians  of  Callfomla  would  be.  if  on  suitable  lands 19 

seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Terri- 
tory are 172 

Semlnolea  and  ^'reek  Imundary,  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  settle  dispute  as  to LTV 

belonging  to  Union  Agencv,  Indian  Territory,  civilized,  and  have  government  on  plan 

of  States ; 103 

statistics  in  regard  to 280,296 

Senecas  of  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  New  York,  claim  to  have  been  defrauded  of  certain 

lands 142 

of  Quapaw  Agencv.  condition  and  progress  of 96 

statistic*  In  recard  to 278,282,296,302 

Serranos  Indians,  Mission  Reservation,  Callfomla,  condition  of 13 

statistics  in  reganl  to 272,292 

Settlers  In  Judith  country,  adjacent  to  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Montana,  i-anchmen  and 

good  citizens 118 

prior  rights  on  Mesc^lero  Reservation  to  farms  and  mill  properiy,  bad  effects  of 135,136 

Sewing-machines  used  by  thirty  to  forty  Indian  families  of  Yakama  Agency 176 

Shastas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,302 

Shawnees,  act  providing  for  sale  of  stock  of,  suflicient  to  reimburse  D.  S.  McDongal  and  C.  S. 

Wilder 228 

of  Quapaw  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 96 

statistics*  In  regard  to 278,296 

Sheepeaters  of  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of  agent  concerning 64 

statistics  in  regard  to 276,294 

Sheep-raising,  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 115 

attempted  oy  a  Round  Valley  Indian ;  cimse  of  failure 17 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  well  adapted  to ;  agent  urges  Indians  to  Invest  in. .  154 

Sheep-shearing,  for  whites,  an  industrj-  among  Round  Valley  Indians,  California 17 

Sheldon,  H.  B.,  Round  Valley  Agency,  (California,  annual  report  of 15 

Sherman,  Daniel,  relieved  as  agent  oi"  New  York  Agency  by  Bei^nln  Casler.  June  15, 1881. . .  141 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians,  Quinalelt  Agency,  advanced  In  civilization,  and  well  off. 169 

statistics  in  regard  to 286,304 
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Shops,  agency.  Osages  request  that  they  be  closed,  and  Indians  required  to  pay  for  what  they 

recei  ve 86 

carpenter  and  blacksmith,  worked  entirely  by  Indian  labor  on  Santee  Reservation 127 

at  Ponca  Agency,  article**  manufactured  andrepairs  made 99 

Shorb,  John  S.,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of lOO 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of  Charles  Hatton 183 

Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  cede  portion  of  Fort  Hall  Reserve  to  Utah  and  Northern  Rail- 

road XXVULL 

on  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  quiet,  peaceful,  and  industrons 63 


of  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of  agent  conceralng  . . . 

ftshak 


of  Wvomiug,  undei;Jeader8hip  of  Chief  Washakie,  steadily  improve  in  farming 183 

statistics  in  regard  to 276,282,288,204,302,300 

Sileti  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  E.  A.  Swan 146 

Sinnott,  P.  B..  (jraud  Ronde  Agency.  Oregon,  tenth  annual  report  of 142 

Siuslaws,  statistics  in  regard  to '. 284,  304 

Sioux,  act  providing  for  pa>'ment  of  claims  agaimtt 228,233 

agree  to  give  Poncas  lands  In  Dakota XL y  ill 

appropriation  for,  insuthcient JLIV 

Assinaboine,  at  Fort  Belknap,  report  of  agent  concerning 117 

Assinaboine,  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  of  agent  concerning 120 

at  ('heyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  report  concerning 26 

at  Pevtl's  Lake  Agency.  Dakota,  report  concerning 33 

fear  of,  by  Fort  Berthoid  Indians 36 

Xation  of  Indians,  possibilities  of  their  future 47 

at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  rapidly  adopting  white  man's  ways ■...  45 

give  railroad  companien  right  of  way  across  their  reserve XXVIH,  24 

at  Lower  Bm16  Agency,  report  of  scent  concerning 37 

of  Rosebud  Agency,  quiet  and  well  disposed  toward  government  and  whites 50 

at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of  agent  concerning 57 

Santee  ana  Flandreau,  rejwrt  of  agent  concerning 126 

statistics  in  regard  to 274,276,280,282,292,294,800 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Charles  Crlssey 56 

Sioux  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota 33 

Sitting  Bull  hostiles,  about  60  ragged  and  starved,  absorbed  among  Ptne  Ridge  Indiuis 44 

their  arrival  and  surrender  at  Fort  Peck  to  military  authorities 122 

2,858  now  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  tractable  and  exemplai7 XL VII,  57, 58 

Sixes,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

S^Klallams,  of  S'Kokomish  Agency,  hunt,  fish,  and  farm,  and  are  industrious 171 

statistics  in  regard  to 288, 304 

S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Edwin  Eells 171 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 288, 304 

Smith,  John,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annn^  report  of 152 

Snake  Indians  on  Klamath  Reserve.  Oregon,  industrious  and  loyal 145 

statistics  m  regard  to 284,304 

Snohomish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 288, 304 

Soldiers  attacked  by  White  Mountain  Apaches IX 

at  Fort  Yates,  garrison  of,  would  not  be  needed  if  Indian  police  at  Standing  Rock  were 

increased 59 

arrest  and  kill  medicine  man  on  San  Carlos  Reserve IX 

four  companies  of,  at  Fort  Stanton  will  not  be  needed  if  Mescaleros  remove  to  Jicarilla       

Reserve VII 

{See  Military  and  War  Department.) 

Southern  Ute  Agency  Colorado,  annual  report  of  Agent  Henry  Page 23 

Spanish  language  understood  by  ITte  Indians 23 

Special  Indian  agents,  mldresses  of 312 

Spokane  colony  at  Deep  Creek,  trespassing  upon  lauds  of,  by  whites 66 

Indian  colony  of  Deep  Creek,  Idaho,  their  progreMS,  &c 66 

Spokanes,  executive  order  setting  apart  reservation  for 360 

Washington  Territory,  Reservation  for.  urged  by  Inspectors  Watkins  and  Pollock. .         158 

statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Spotted  Tail,  Chief,  his  intiuence  and  power,  and  it«  effect 51 

murder  of XLVII,54 

Squaw  men  and  half  breeds,  bad  influence  of 25 

none  among  Southern  Utes 28 

none  on  Lower  Bml^  Reservation 42 

Sqnaxin  reserve,  heavily  timbered,  no  progress  among  Indians  on 166 

Sqoaxins,  statistics  in  regard  to 286, 304 

Saint  Regis  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to ^^tSSS- 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  destruction  of  timber  in  vicinity  of,  by  military  post XXIX 

Dakota,  annual  report  of  J.  A.  Stephan 67 

Stephan,  J.  A.,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 57 

Stephens,  E.,  Grreen  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 176 

Stickney,  W.  S.,  disbursing  agent  of  Vte  Commission,  report  of  his  death 201 

Stock  animals  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California 17 

encouraging;  increase  ofi  on  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona 8 

furnished  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  well  cared  for,  and  promising  increase 46 

owned  by  Cheyenne  River  Indians 25 

owned  by  Los  Pinos  Utes 22 

belonging  to  Lower  BrulA  Sioux,  loss  of,  during  severe  winter 40 

Stockbridges,  farmers,  and  reap  fair  crops  179 

statistics  in  regard  to 288, 306 

Stock  cattle,  a  few  of,  for  Lemhi  Indians  would  greatly  encourage  them 64 

eaten  by  Indians  of  Kiowa.  &c..  Agency  because  of  short  rations 79, 80 

for  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  would  contribute  largely  to  their  support. .         144 

for  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency  would  soon  do  away  with  beef  bUl 183 

issued  to  Pawnees,  killed  by  them LXII,  89 
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Stock  OAtUe,  more  of,  needed  by  Yankton  Sionx 62 

number  of,  furnished  Indians  since  1878 XXXVIII 

well  cared  for  by  Kaws  of  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territorj' 86 

1,500,  issued  to  Kosebud  Indians  since  1879,  but  one-third  now  alive 52 

considerable  Increase  in,  on  Sisseton  Reserve 56 

of  all  kinds  owned  by  Indians  of  Umatilla  Reserve,  Oregon 150 

of  Navt^oes,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  their  chief  wealth  and  source  of  subsistence . .         137 

of  Otoes  suffered  on  account  of  severity  of  winter 126 

owned  by  Poncas  in  Indian  Territory,  and  appreciation  of  value  of 93 

owned  by  Warm  Spiings  Indians 154 

wholesale  d«  Hti-uction  of,  through  starvation  last  winter  on  Yakama  Reserve 173 

one-third  of,  perished  on  Standing  Rock  Re^wrve  owing  to  severity  of  winter 58 

none  lost  by  stockmen  or  settlers  through  Pine  Ridge  Indians 45 

owned  by  government  at  agencies,  table  showing. . .' 292 

owned  by  Indians,  table  showing XUL  292 

Stock-raising  among  Indians,  increased  rations  needed  to  insure  success  of LVin,  LXI 

by  Crow  Creek  Indians,  Dakota,  1,227  head  all  told 29 

interest  of  Raws  and  Osages  in 87 

most  protitable  and  sure  industr\'  for  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska 129 

principal  industry  of  Absentee  Snawnees,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory.         101 

recommended  for  Moquis  Indians  of  Arizona 4 

to  extent  of  1 ,500  head  carried  on  by  Uintah  Utes  of  Utah 156 

Ute  Indians  incline  to 23,328 

Stocks  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes,  statement  of 242-244 

Stone,  E.  A.,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 63 

Stoves,  cooking,  as  civilising  agents  and  a  saving  in  preparation  of  food  49 

three  hundred  in  use  among  Inmans  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  more  wanted .  46 

Subsistence  of  Indians,  table  showing  sources  of 292 

Suicides,  two  on  Umatilla  Reservation,  one  boy  fifteen  and  one  girl  eleven  years  old 162 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  Moquis  Pueblo  Agency,  Anzona,  annual  report  of 3 

Superstitions  of  Indians  of  Blackfeet  A  gency  not  to  occupy  dwelling  where  death  has  occurred. .         Ill 

and  barbarous  habits,  Santee  and  Flandreau  Sionx  no  longer  addicted  to 126 

enchantment  and  sacrifice  of  property  at  burials  among  Western  Shoshones 133 

gross  and  revolting  among  Pawnees,  Indian  Territory 90, 91 

dying  out  among  Rosebud  Sioux 50 

pracuced  to  appease  the  dead ■ 223, 131 

Superstitious  practices,  things  of  the  pa«t  among  Mission  Indiims  of  California 14 

still  clung  to  by  Shawnees  and  Senecas  at  Quapaw  Agency 96, 97 

Suppai  Reserve,  Arizona,  executive  order  modifying 260 

Suppais,  statistics  in  regard  to 272 

Supplies  abundant  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  and  largely  supplemented  by  productions 32 

annuity,  goods,  and  agricultural  implements  itimished  Standing  Rock  past  year  enor- 
mous   60 

for  the  Indian  service,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  tables 338 

good  quality  and  promptly  delivered  for  Southern  Utes 24 

saved  oy  gains  in  issues  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  past  year,  $50,322.28 48, 49 

(See  Goods  and  supplies.) 
Survey  of  boundary  lines  of  Kevada  Reservation  urged  to  protect  fishery  right  of  the  Indiims.         132 
of  boundary  lines  of  Indian  reserves  needed  to  prevent  conflicts  between  whites  and 

Indians XXVI 

of  boundary  lines  of  Umatilla  Reservation.  Oregon,  again  urged  by  the  agent 161 

of  Colville  Reserve,  very  desirable 169 

of  CcBur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  should  be  made 159 

of  hinds  for  Southern  Utes  on  Rio  La  Plata XLVI,  23, 333 

of  tillable  lands  in  Indian  reserves  necessary  in  order  to  make  allotments XX  vH 

of  boundanr  lines  of  new  Los  Pinos  Reserve  earnestly  asked 22, 325, 328 

of  Devil's  Lake  Resen'ation  urged 36 

needed  on  Fort  Berthold  Reserve 36 

of  boundary  lines  of  San  Carlos  Reservation  earnestly  urged XXVX,  9, 10 

Swan,  E.  A.,  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 146 

Swinomish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 288, 804 

belonging  to  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  about  at  standstill. .         172 


Tallahasse  Mission,  appropriation  of  Congress  to  assist  in  rebuilding 231 

building  burned,  new  one  begun LIX 

Telons.  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Telegraph  line,  from  f^sebud  Agency  to  landing  on  Missouri  River.  132  miles 63 

128  miles  constructed  by  Indian  Tabor  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 49 

Telegraphic  facilities  recommended  by  Sac  and  Fox  agent,  Indian  Territory 106 

Telegraphing,  deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV 

Temperance  pledge  exacted  of  Siseton  Sioux,  or  no  rations 56 

Teninoes  belonging  to  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of  agent  concerning .'. .         152 

statistics  in  regard  to 286,304 

Tepee  cloth  or  canvass  duck,  for  lodffe«.  discontinuance  of  issue  of,  recommended 60 

Thomas,  Ben.  M.,  Pueblo  and  Jicarma  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 140 

TifEany,  J,  C,  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 6 

Tillamooks,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,302 

Timber  depredations  in  Indian  Territory,  law  in  relation  to.  should  be  speedily  amended 99.104 

on  Indian  lands,  present  law  ineffectual  to  prevent LXVJJLl 

on  Indian  reserves,  destruction  of,  by  military XXIX 

plunder  of,  on  ' '  Missouri  bottom  " 39 

scarcity  of,  on  Lower  Brul6  Reserve 39 

trespassers  on  Umatilla  Reservation,  Oregon,  suppressed  by  Indian  police 150 

Tis-win,  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  by  San  Carlos  Indians 9 
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Title,  hereditasrv,  to  their  homes  will  give  permanence  to  Indian  industry  and  self-dei>eBdenoe.      32, 33 

to  Crow  Creek  Renervation  demanded  by  Indians  of 32 

to  their  homes,  the  great  boon  prayed  for  by  iSantees  of  Nebraska * 126 

to  Indian  lands  of  restrictive  charaotor  recommended  by  Santo  e  agent -_;         128 

Indian,  to  land  should  be  made  permanent XlTTT,  142 

to  homesteads  on  Qnapaw  Keservation,  questionable  and  insecure,  and  remedy  urged W,  100 

(See  Allotments  and  Patents.) 

Tonawanda  Senecas,  statistics  in  regard  to 282, 284, 302 

Tootootnas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Towaconies,  statistics  in  regard  to 278, 294 

Totvnsend,  JE.  B.,  special  agent,  relieved  from  charge  of  Pima  Agency,  Arizoi;:*,  by  Roswell  G. 

Wheeler 5 

Traders,  should  be  more  than  one,  at  Shoshone  Agency 183, 184 

Indians,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  entering  lists  with  white  trader 30 

Trades,  mechanic^,  started  by  Sautee  agent 127 

Training  school,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  annual  report  of  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge 184 

Training  schools  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove,  success  of XXXTV— XXXVH 

graduates  from,  to  be  educators  of  their  people 6, 82 

like  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  more  needed  for  education  of  Indian  youth 61 

only  real  practicable  educational  measure  for  Indian  children 30 

tlie  Indians  refuse  to  send  children  to 23 

statistics  in  regard  to : 288, 306 

Transportation  by  Indian  freighters,  a  success  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming 184 

for  Indian  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  oon tracts  awarded  for 356 

of  goods  and  supplies  for  Moouis  Pueblos,  difficult,  owing  to  lack  of  water 3 

of  goods  and  supplies,  Mescaiero  Apaches  wish  to  engage  in,  if  furnished  with 

wagons  and  teams 136 

of  Indian  supplies,  deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV,  XVI 

of  Pine  Ridge,  supplies  by  hired  Indian  teams  without  loss  or  damage 47, 48 

of  supplies  over  moimtains  successfully  performed  by  Uintah  Agency  Indians.         156 
of  supplies  delayed  and  rates  increased,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  appropriation .      X VT 
(<See  Freighting.) 

Treaties  and  agreemente  with  Indians,  list  of,  showing  dates,  &,c 316 

tribes  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  expiration  of LXV 

Treaty  stipulations  often  violated,  owing  to  insufficient  appropriations V 

stipulation  regarding  hbstility  between  Indians  tribes  suggested 36 

Trees,  forest  and  fniit,  planted  on  Yankton  Reserve 62 

over  700  set  out  past  year  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Dakota ^ 

Trespassers  on  lands  of  Eastern  Cherokees,  suits  should  be  instituted  against LXTV 

on  Reservation  set  apart  for  Spokane  Indian  Colony  at  Deep  Creek,  Idaho 66 

on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  creates  discontent  among  Indians 118 

on  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado ^,334 

on  Umatilla  Reservation  on  account  of  uncertainty  of  boundarj--line 151 

(See  Intruders.) 

Tribal  government,  dissolution  of,  established  fact  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Dakota 26 

relations  weakening  on  Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  owing  to  organization  of  police.         133 

relations  kept  up  by  Mission  Indians  of  Callfomia 14 

system  surely  disappearing  on  Kiowa,  Sec,  Reservations,  Indian  Territory 78 

(See  Chieftainship.) 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lands,  tables  showing  transactions  in 241, 251 

Tufts.  John  Q,,  Union  Agency.  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 103 

TulaUp  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of  John  O'Keane Ill 

Tule  River  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  C.  G.  Belknap 18 

Tules,  statistics  in  regard  to 272, 292 

Turtle  Mount  band  of  Chippewas,  right  of,  to  hind  in  Dakota  should  be  determined L 

Tusoaroras,  statistics  in  regard  to 282, 284, 302 

U. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  J.  J.  Critchlow 155 

Ukies,  statistics  in  regard  to 272,  M2 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  R.  H.  Fay 149 

Indians  of,  give  right  of  way  to  Oi-egon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company .  .XXVm 

Umatillas  Indians  willing  to  cede  portion  of,  to  town  of  Pendleton XLYTI 

own  large  herds,  and  are  self-supporting 150 

statistics  In  regard  to 286, 304 

Umpquas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 302 

Uncompahgre  Utes,  their  removal  to  Utah 20, 830 

Union  Agency,  agents  at,  should  have  authority  of  foreign  consul  in  ad1udic«tion  of  c«ses LX 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territorj%  annual  report  of  John  Q.  Tufts 103 

inconvenient  I'M-ation  of,  to  be  changed LX 

Ute  agreement,  ratification  o    for  sale  of  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado,  settlement  on  lands  in 

severalty,  &c 208-216 

Ute  Commission,  act  providing  for  payment  of  expenses  of 231 

indefatigable  in  their  labors 22 

instructions  for  their  guidance  ty  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 206 

laliors  of,  c«  nnected  mh  settlement  of  White  River  Utes  on  Uiktah  Valley. .  157, 331 

reportsof ^ 201,325 

Indians  of  Colorado  in  state  of  unceriainty  and  excitement  on  account  of  removal  to  Utah.  24 

Indian,  purest  type  on  A  nerican  Continent 23 

Utes,  act  making  defficiencv  ippropriation  for  support  of 229 

feeding  Wnite  River  band  of,  and  compelling  Uintah  Band  to  work,  may  cause  dissatis- 
faction    rV,  157 

of  Colorado,  removal  of,  to  new  location  in  Utah  successfully  accomplished XLVL 19, 330, 331 

Southern  survey  of  lands  fbr,  on  Rio  La  Plata XL VI,  23, 338 

Uintah,  numbering  474  Indians,  live  on  Uintah  Valley  Reservation,  UtiUi 155 

White  River,  should  be  consolidated  with  Uintahs 157,332 

Statistics  in  regard  to 274,286,292,304 
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Victoria's  Band,  remnant  of,  chased  by  military  toward  Sonora YlI-11 

depredations  by  "remnant  "of Vll 

remnant  of,  are  prevented  from  coming  into  Mescalero  Agency  by  soldiers  and       ^^ 

Indian  scouts Vll 

Yisiting  Indians,  Standing  Rock  Aeency,  223  at  one  time 50 

,  of  Indians  to  relanves  and  friends,  far  and  near,  and  results  of 51 

V  enereal  diseases  chief  curse  of  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona 6 

Wagons  and  harness.  Pawnees  wiUing  to  freight  supplies  to  pay  for 91 

for  Indians'  service,  table  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 400 

number  of,  issued  to  Indians XXxix 

"Walker  River  Reservation,  under  Nevada  agent,  eflForts  of  Indians  to  commence  farming 131 

Walla  Wallas  own  large  herds  and  are  self-supporting 150 

statistics  in  regard  to 296,  304 

Wappato  Lake  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,  202 

Wapeton  Sioux  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota 33 

War  Department,  issue  of  rations  to  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches  by,  neces- 
sitated by  insufficient  appropriations XVI 

issues  rations  to,  and  sets  off  unsuitable  reserve  for  Hualapais XLV 

law  allowing,  to  introduce  liquor  on  Indian  reserves  should  be  repealed XX  XT 

(See  Military.) 

Warm  Spring  Ageucir,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  John  Smith 152 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 286,  304 

Warner,  Charles  D.,  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 65 

Wascoes,  belonging  to  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  progress  made  by 152 

statistics  in  regard  to 286,  304 

Water  spout  on  San  Carfos  Reservation 8 

Water  supply  for  Lower  Bml6  Reserve,  need  for  some  artificial  system  for 39 

works,  system  of,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  water  distribnt|4  through  buildings 50 

Weavers'  looms,  &c.,  asked  for  by  Flathead  agent  to  start  new  industry 115, 116 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of  John  How 132 

Wheat  crop  failure  on  Yankton  Reservation  ;  rye  or  barley  should  be  substituted  therefor 61 

Wheat  growing  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  and  conclusions  of  agent 119 

successfully  raised  on  Fort  Hall  Reservation 63 

winter,  growing  on  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  Nebraska,  uncertain  and  risky         129 

Wheeler,  RosweU  G.,  Pima  A geney,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 5 

Whiskey  ranches,  two  miles  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  broken  up  by  Indian  police 45 

selling  along  line  of  Railway  through  Nav^fo  Reservation,  great  evil  to  Indians 188 

traffic,  and  efforts  to  suppress  on  San  Carlos  Reservation 10 

by  wood-choppers  on  Upper  Missouri  River,  i-eported  bv  Fort  Belknap  agent. .         118 
but  few  instances  of,  at  White  Earth  Agency,  and  parties  offending  summarily 

dealt  with Ill 

greatest  evil  to  be  overcome  on  New  York  Indian  Reservations 142 

on  Sac  and  Fox  Reservations,  Indian  Territory,  broken  up,  after  relentless  war 

and  many  convictions 103 

with  Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  Agency  by  neighboring  white  settlers 123 

(See  Liquor.) 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of  C.  A.  Ruffee 110 

White  Mountain  Apaches  surrender  to  military /        IX 

White  River  Utes,  their  settlement  at  Uintah  Agency,  future  prospects.  &c 157,  331 

White  settlers  holding  nearly  all  lands  of  Round  Vallev  Reservation,  California 16 

Whites  in  Indian  c^mps  arrested  by  Standing  Rock  jMuice 59 

Wichitas,  act  making  deficiency  appropriations  for  support  of 229 

advancement  of;  in  civilization LX,77 

deficiency  in  appropriation  for XV 

statistics"^  in  regard  to 278,  294 

Wichumnis.  statistics  in  regard  to 272 

Wicks,  J.  B.,  report  of  his  missionary  labors  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation 76, 82 

Wilbur,  James  H.,  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 173 

Wilder,  C.  S..  act  to  reimburse  liim  for  payment  made  on  Imid  purchased  of  Shawnees 228 

Willdnson,  M.  C,  Lieut.  United  States  Anny,  Forest  Grove  Training  School,  Oregon,  annual 

report  of 198 

Willoughby,  Charles,  Jfeah  Bay  Agency.  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 161 

Wilson,  T.  R.,  teacher  of  Puyallup  Industrial  BoiSding  School,  washinffton  Territory,  report  of         169 

Winnebago  and  Omaha  Agency,  annual  report  of  Agent  Arthur  Edwards 129 

Winnebagoofe,  act  to  a<^)ust  t&e  funds  of,  pro  rata  between  those  in  Nebraska  and  those  in 

Wisconsin XI,  226 

census  of,  taken  preliminary  to  payment  of  annuities XL,  226 

statistics  in  regard  to 282,288,300 

Winslow,  Gordon,  Lieut.  United  States  Army,  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Califomia, 

annual  report  of. 11 

Witchcraft,  death  penalty  for 3 

Wacoes,  statistics  ii^  regard  to 278,  294 

"  Wocos,"  seed  from  a  species  of  pond  lily,  nutricious  food 144 

Wolf  Point  Subagency,  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  bnildings,  &.C..  at 121 

Wood  choppers  on  Upper  Missouri  engaffedin  whisky  traffic 118 

Wood,  Oliver,  Quinault  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  fourth  annual  report  of 169 

Woodin,  Lewellyn  E,,  Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 124 

Women,  Indian,  social  condition  or,  and  remedy 20 

Wyaadottes,  acjt  providing  for  payment  of  claim  and  taking  of  census  of. XLH,  228 

Quapaw  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 96 

statistics  in  regard  to 278,296 
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WylAckies,  statistics  in  regard  to 272,292 

Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annnal  report  of  James  H.  Wilbur ITO 

efficiency  of  Indian  police  at XX 

Yakamas,  statistics  in  regard  to 288-306 

Yam  Hill  Indians,  statisdcs  in  regard  to 284-302 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  annnalreport  of  W.  D.  £.  Andros W 

Indian  police  of,  powerful  restraint  on  both  wMtes  and  Indians XX 

Sioux  claim  that  blood  of  no  white  person  stains  their  hands 00 

Yanktonnais  Sioux  are  farming  small  allotmen  ts  on  Fort  Peck  Reservation 121 

Yonng,  John,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  annual  roport  of Ill 

Ynmas,  statistics  in  regard  to 272 
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